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TEXT-BOOKS  AND  THEIR   USES. 

BY  WM.   T.    HARRIS, 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  Rousseau,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  education,  which  stirred  to  revolutionary  depths  the 
thinking  minds  of  Europe,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  words 
against  text-books:  "Reading  is  the  great  misery  of  children. 
.  .  .  The  pedagogues  teach  children  words,  nothing  but  words,  and 
no  real  knowledge.  .  .  .  Children  should  learn  nothing  by  rote,  — 
not  even  La  Fontaine's  fables.  ...  No  writings  are  proper  for  a 
boy,  no  eloquence  or  poetry ;  he  has  no  business  with  feeling  or 
taste.  .  .  .  fimile"  —  the  ideal  boy  whose  education  he  was  describ- 
ing —  "  fimile  must,  in  his  twelfth  yeary  scarcely  know  what  a  book 
is.  .  .  .  The  boy  should  do  nothing  because  commanded  to  do  it ; 
nothing  is  good  to  him  except  what  he  himself  recognizes  as  good. 
By  your  wisdom  you  rob  him  of  his  mother-wit ;  he  becomes  accus- 
tomed always  to  be  led,  and  to  be  only  a  machine  in  the  hands  of 
others.  To  require  obedience  of  the  child  means  to  require  that 
when  grown  up  he  shall  be  credulous,  —  shall  be  made  a  fool  of. 
.  .  .  What  the  human  mind  receives  is  conveyed  through  the  senses ; 
the  senses  are  the  basis  of  the  intellectual  Our  feet,  our  hands, 
our  eyes,  first  teach  us  philosophy." 

Here  we  have  at  once  the  doctrine  laid  down,  and  with  it  a  theory 
of  mind,  —  the  psychological  basis  of  the  doctrine.  If  all  our  knowl- 
edge is  empirical,  derived  from  our  five  senses,  if  the  mind  brings 
nothing  of  itself  as  a  contribution  to  knowledge,  it  is  clear  that 
intellectual  education  must  be  confined  to  the  development  of  sense- 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, — the  cultivation  of  the  five 
senses,  and  the  observation  of  the  world  by  their  means. 

This  theory  of  the  mind,  which  makes  sense-perception  all  in  all, 
had  come  to  France  through  the  seductive  teachings  of  Hume.     To 
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Hume  and  his  disciple  Rousseau  is  due,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
French  Revolution.  Hume's  psychology  had  found  two  kinds  of  per- 
ceptions in  the  human  understanding :  "impressions"  and  "ideas." 
" Impressions "  are  the  direct  effects  of  sensation;  "ideas"  the  de- 
rived perceptions  of  reflection.  "The  difference  between  them  con- 
sists in  the  degrees  of  force  and  liveliness  with  which  they  strike 
upon  the  mind,  and  make  their  way  into  thought  and  consciousness. 
Those  perceptions  which  enter  the  mind  with  the  most  force  and 
violence  we  may  name  impressions,  and  under  this  name  include  all 
our  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions,  as  they  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  soul.  ...  By  ideas,*  says  Hume,  " I  mean  the 
faint  images  of  these  impressions  in  thinking  and  reasoning." 

Thus,  to  Hume  and  Rousseau,  sensations  are  the  primary  source 
of  truth,  the  highest  testimony  of  reality;  and  all  our  thoughts, 
reflections,  and  ideas  are  faint  and  fainter  reproductions,  and  neces- 
sarily less  and  less  real  and  true.  All  generalization,  according  to 
this,  is  departure  from  truth  and  reality,  for  it  sinks  out  of  sight  the 
vivid  impressions  of  sense-perception.  Each  general  idea — such, 
for  example,  as  house,  man,  tree,  water,  air,  matter  —  stands  for  an 
infinite  number  of  possible  sensations,  and  omits  all  reference  to 
their  special  or  peculiar  conditions,  —  the  differences  of  each  from 
every  other. 

This  view  of  the  inferiority  of  the  mental  activity  of  thought  and 
reflection  is  a  very  plausible  one ;  it  comes  to  us  naturally. 

But  the  maturer  investigations  of  science  do  not  confirm  such  a 
view.  We  find  that  mere  individual  things  are  perishable,  that  they 
are  continually  passing  away,  and  that  they  do  not  possess  tnith  or 
substance,  and  are  not  of  an  abiding,  character,  although  they  give 
us  vivid  sense-impressions.  Our  vivid  sense-impressions  relate  to 
what  is  transient  and  variable.  Forces  are  more  real  than  things, 
because  they  represent  the  processes  which  survive  them.  The 
force  causes  the  thing,  and  it  destroys  it,  too.  The  thing  is  a  tem- 
porary equilibrium  of  forces. 

But  forces  are  not  the  permanent  and  abiding  brings  in  this  uni- 
verse. Each  force  is  fleeting,  although  it  is  more  substantial  than 
things  are  which  it  creates  and  destroys.  But  scientific  reflection 
has  discovered  that,  underlying  forces,  there  is  a  "persistent  force," 
resulting  from  the  so-called  "correlation  of  forces,"  which  is  the 
substance  fixed  and  abiding.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "  First  Prin- 
ciples," calls  this  persistent  force  the  "  ultimate  reality " ;  "  the 
sole  truth,  which  transcends  experience  by  underlying  it." 

In  the  scale  of  reality,  then,  recent  science  places  lowest  the  things 
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which  we  learn  through  sense-impressions.  Next  come  forces,  which 
have  higher  reality.  Then  comes  persistent  force,  as  the  "  ultimate 
reality"  of  the  physical  world.  Forces  are  more  real  than  things, 
because  they  cause  them  to  originate  and  to  disappear.  The  cause 
is  more  real  than  the  effect ;  that  which  annuls  or  destroys  proves 
its  greater  reality  on  that  which  it  annuls  or  destroys.  So,  too,  the 
"persistent  force,"  which,  by  its  energy,  gives  rise  to  all  particular 
forces,  —  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  gravitation,  cohesion, 
etc., — possesses  all  the  reality  of  all  these  particular  forces  in  the 
aggregate,  and  far  surpasses  each  one  of  them. 

This  doctrine  of  realism — or  of  the  transcendent  reality  of  what 
is  general  or  universal  —  is  the  most  wonderful  outcome  of  the 
thinking  mind  in  modern  natural  science.  It  is  the  most  startling 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  human  thought  since  the  great 
upheaval  of  scholasticism;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  has  in  it  many 
consequences  which  are  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  that  followed 
the  great  mental  activity  of  that  period.  The  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  individual  judgment,  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  and  the  art  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
Copemican  system,  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  foundation 
of  the  great  universities,  then  later  of  the  common  school,  —  all  these 
things,  and  many  more,  flowed  directly  from  the  fermenting  activity 
of  scholasticism ;  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Christendom  to  under- 
stand itself,  and  to  have  an  intellectual  theory  of  the  mind  in  man, 
in  nature,  and  in  God. 

In  scholasticism  the  dominant  thought  was  realism, — the  reality  of 
universals,  or  genera  and  species,  as  being  a  more  substantial  reality 
than  the  reality  of  mere  individual  things,  which  are  transient  and 
perishable.  The  soul,  God,  the  will,  immortality,  freedom,  spiritual 
entities,  were  looked  upon  as  in  the  highest  sense  realities. 

So  in  our  new  realism  of  natural  science  we  are  finding  again  the 
universal,  as  genus  or  species,  to  have  a  higher  reality  than  partic- 
ular individuals  perceived  by  the  senses.  The  senses  perceive  limits 
and  determinations,  —  they  perceive  the  "confines  of  being,"  its 
outermost  manifestation.  Reflection  neglects  these  external  results, 
and  takes  cognizance  of  the  causal  power  of  the  process,  and  thus 
sees  many  in  one,  —  many  results  potentially  bound  up  in  one  cause. 
Converging  to  the  centre,  reflection  finds  the  highest  reality  a  self- 
active  being,  a  living  energy,  the  cause  of  vitality  in  nature  and 
itself,  the  highest  living  and  conscious  being. 

Realism  finds  principles,  truth,  and  science.     Modem  nominalism 
starting  from  the  dogma  so  well  enunciated  by  Hume,  that  sensa. 
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tion  is  the  highest  perception  of  truth,  cannot  consistently  find 
reality  for  the  soul,  or  God,  or  even  for  forccy  or  matter,  or  for  any 
general  idea  whatever. 

It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  inquire  further  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  education  which  Rousseau  attacked  in  his  "  fimile,"  from 
the  stand-point  of  sense-perception.  This  interest  is  enhanced  when 
we  remember  that  Rousseau's  writings  on  nature  and  education 
inspired  Pestalozzi,  and,  indeed,  were  adopted  by  him  with  only 
slight  modification  and  addition. 

After  the  discovery  of  printing,  books  became  so  cheap  that 
people  in  moderate  circumstances  could  own  them.  Hence  the 
reading  of  the  printed  page  came  to  be  an  art  which  all  people 
needed.  Especially  after  Martin  Luther  had  translated  the  Bible 
out  of  the  learned  tongues  into  the  common  speech,  men  sought  to 
have  access  each  for  himself  to  this  book  which  contained  the  rev- 
elation of  God  to  the  human  race. 

Thus  the  art  of  printing  itself  was  a  product  of  that  revival  of 
learning  which  had  resulted  from  the  agitation  of  scholasticism. 
Books  were  in  such  demand,  and  were  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  so 
necessary  to  a  rational  life,  that  the  book-makers  looked  about  for 
some  method  of  multiplying  manuscripts  cheaper  and  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  scribes. 

Before  the  art  of  printing,  a  Bible  might  have  cost  ;^i,ooo;  a  set 
of  Aristotle's  works,  ;^8oo ;  a  Homer,  £100.  Only  the  rich  man,  or 
some  institution,  could  afford  to  possess  a  book. 

With  the  advance  of  the  art  of  printing,  any  poor  man  may  earn 
money  by  a  day's  labor  to  pay  for  a  Bible. 

Before  printing,  only  the  specially  favored,  the  wealthy,  or  the 
members  of  a  monastery,  or  of  some  other  institution  that  possessed 
books,  could  read  for  himself  any  of  the  writings  which  preserve 
for  us  the  wisdom  of  the  human  race.  Only  one  of  a  great  many 
could  approach  near  enough  to  light  his  individual  torch  at  the 
sacred  flame  of  Reason,  which  the  gift  of  God,  or  the  labor  of  human 
genius,  has  kindled.  The  progress  of  the  race  in  intelligence  and 
observation  was  necessarily  very  slow, 
v^  The  unaided  man  is  a  very  feeble  animal.  If  he  borrows  no  ideas 
/  from  his  fellows,  and  receives  no  hint  from  them  of  the  results  of 
the  aggregate  experience  of  the  human  race,  he  gropes  about  all  his 
life,  neither  observing  mucTi  nor  thinking  much.  It  is  only  when, 
by  intercommunication  and  education,  each  man  is  made  recipient  of 
the  fruits  of  the  experiences  of  all,  that  the  miraculous  greatness  of 
human  life  becomes  apparent  ^  Each  individual  is  given,  by  means 
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of  education,  the  net  result  of  the  experience  of  the  human  race. 
Each  rides  on  the  shoulders  of  all.  Each  one  thinks  and  feels  over 
again  within  himself  the  condensed  results  of  human  thought  and 
feeling ;  each  man  becomes  a  compendium  of  mankind,  and  this  is 
the  miracle  of  life.  That  all  live  for  each,  and  each  lives  for  all,  is  a 
symbol  of  the  mystery  of  vicarious  atonement,  —  the  deepest  spirit- 
ual fact  in  human  life.  The  measure  of  painful  experience  in  life  is 
infinitely  diminished  for  each  man,  through  the  fact  that  he  may 
avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  his  fellow-men,  and  reap  the  wis- 
dom of  that  experienje  without  having  to  pay  for  it  by  the  suffering 
and  pain  which  it  has  cost  originally. 

This  participation  in  the  life  of  the  species  is  the  means  by  which 
man,  as  a  mere  particular  individual,  becomes  the  species  or  genus, 
—  the  entire  race.  For  all  education  means  precisely  this  /that  the 
individual  shall  grow  through  the  experience  of  his  fellows.  He 
shall  learn  what  they  have  observed  with  their  senses,  and  thus  in- 
crease his  own  insignificant  powers  of  observation,  by  adding  to 
himself  the  fruits  of.  the  observation  of  all  men.J  The  great  geniuses 
of  observation,  —  the  Humboldts,  Cuviers,  Agassizes,  Leeuwenhoeks, 
Virchows,  Lyells,  Galileos,  Herschels,  Darwins,  —  these,  and  their 
like,  shall  see  and  observe  for  him  as  much  as  for  themselves.  With- 
out repeating  their  drudgery,  he  shall  enter  into  the  fruition  of  their 
labors  by  means  of  the  instrument  of  intercommunication,  language, 
and  its  preservation  by  written  or  printed  words.  Not  only  the 
observers  of  nature,  but  the  observers  of  the  history  of  man,  are  still 
more  available  to  the  individual.  There  are  the  great  artists,  poets, 
and  literary  men  who  have  possessed  the  genius  to  probe  the  human 
heart,  and  to  reveal  it  in  the  literature  of  the  race,  —  Homer,  Soph- 
ocles, Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe.  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Raphael,  Beethoven,  and  Richard  Wagner.  What  revelations 
of  ourselves  to  each  of  us  may  we  find  in  their  inspirations  I  The 
nature  of  each  man  is  found  fully  revealed  only  in  the  history  of  his 
entire  species ;  the  possibilities  of  each  man  become  realities  first  in 
all  men,  and  then  by  education,  —  the  process  of  seeing  and  learn- 
ing to  see  this  revelation  of  our  deepest  innermost  selves  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  its  utterance  by  the  gifted  men  of  genius,  — 
by  this  process  of  education  we  realize  again  in  the  individual  what 
has  been  lived  by  the  race. 

Not  only  the  artists  and  literary  men  have  revealed  the  human 
race :  the  historians  have  done  it ;  the  law-makers  have  put  it  into 
their  codes ;  the  political  leaders  have  uttered  it  as  watchwords  of 
the  onward  movement  of  humanity. 
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Thus  man  re-enforces  himself  by  the  sense-perception  of  his  fellow- 
men ;  seeing  all  places,  investigating  the  near  and  the  far,  making 
present  to  his  senses  all  that  is  and  has  been,  by  means  of  the  re- 
corded observations  of  his  fellows.  Thus,  too,  he  comes  to  know 
human  nature  as  revealed  in  human  history ;  its  passions  and  aspi- 
rations, its  defeats  and  sorrows,  its  triumphs  and  joys.  Besides 
these  immediate  aspects  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man,  in  the 
seeing  of  which  he  uses  the  senses  of  all  mankind,  there  is  the  realm 
of  reflection,  wherein  he  makes  the  labor  of  his  fellow-men  still  more 
useful  to  him. 

The  thought  and  generalization  of  the  race  is  even  more  avail- 
able for  the  individual  man  than  is  the  sense-experience  or  the 
emotional  experience.  Reflection,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  devotes 
itself  to  the  task  of  finding  the  permanent  under  the  variable,  the 
deeper  reality  under  the  transient  phenomena  visible  to  the  senses,  — 
reflection  creates  what  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  for  the  education 
of  the  individual  man.  Reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  will  has,  in 
the  course  of  human  history,  summed  up  the  net  result  of  human 
deeds  and  actions  in  a  code  of  morals.  In  a  dozen  sentences  it 
sums  up  the  experience  of  the  race :  Thou  shalt  not  do  this  deed, 
nor  that  other  deed,  because  it  will  render  impossible  the  participa- 
tion of  the  individual  in  the  life  and  experience  and  deeds  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  hence  would  reduce  man  to  a  brute,  so  far  forth 
as  this  and  such  deeds  are  practised.  Generalizing  theoretically, 
reflection  has  discovered  the  laws  of  nature,  and  made  natural 
science ;  it  has  transcended  the  realm  of  unconscious  nature,  and 
discovered  the  character  of  the  first  principle,  and  the  course  or  trend 
of  the  world,  as  the  revelation  of  a  conscious  personal  Creator. 

Now  it  is  evidently  a  great  mistake  —  a  heresy  in  education — 
to  suppose  that  the  unaided  individual  can  develop  into  a  rational 
being  except  through  participation  in  the  labors  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  a  heresy  in  education  to  suppose  that  education  is  anything 
else  than  this  initiation  of  the  individual  into  the  wisdom  which 
mankind  has  accumulated. 

The  fact  that  what  is  valuable  and  substantial  in  human  experi- 
ence is  preserved  for  us,  and  made  available  for  each  and  all  by  the 
printed  page,  indicates  at  once  the  central  object  of  the  school. 
The  school  shall  teach  the  youth  how  to  master  the  printed  page, 
and  how  to  enter  into  the  fruition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
treasures  of  civilization. 

The  text-book  has  been  invented  as  the  most  important  instrument 
in  this  process.     The  child  shall  be  taught  how  to  read.     But  this  is 
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not  enough :  he  shall  be  taught  how  to  understand  and  verify  what 
he  reads.  Nor  is  this  enough  :  he  shall  be  taught  wftat  to  read,  — 
how  to  come  at  the  valuable  books,  and  how  to  recognize  them,  and 
how  to  know  the  directions  in  which  to  look  for  substantial  help. 

Thus  we  have  several  stages  in  the  process :  — 

{a,)  There  is  mere  reading  and  writing.  The  youth  is  required 
only  to  master  the  art  of  word-making,  and  of  representing  words 
by  written  signs.  This  is  chiefly  a  mechanical  activity  of  the  mind ; 
mere  memory  of  forms  and  sounds,  mere  skill  of  the  hand  and 
fingers. 

And  yet  for  the  bright,  intelligent  boy  or  girl,  this  small  gift  from 
the  school  is  sufficient  to  start  him  or  her  on  a  career  of  self-help, 
and  open  for  him  the  entire  world  of  intelligence.  Mere  mechanical 
reading  and  writing, — who  will  say  that  it  is  not  far  more  useful 
and  valuable  to  the  dull  and  stupid  child  than  any  other  mechanical 
art  he  may  ever  possess } 

But  such  mere  mechanical  art  of  reading  and  writing  is  so  far 
inferior  to  the  art  of  reading  and  understanding  the  printed  or 
written  words,  that  our  teachers  and  educational  critics  are  accus- 
tomed to  pronounce  it  altogether  useless. 

{b,)  Hence  it  is  everywhere  conceded  theoretically  that  the  school 
should  teach  how  to  understand  words  rather  than  to  repeat  them 
parrot-like,  and  that  mere  repetition  without  sense  is  a  process  of 
deadening  the  mind.  The  school,  then,  shall  find  its  chief  function 
in  teaching  how  to  understand  the  word. 

A  great  instrumentality  in  this  work  of  the  school  is  the  class 
recitation,  properly  conducted.  According  to  its  lowest  interpreta- 
•  tion,  the  class  recitation  is  merely  the  occasion  on  which  the  teacher 
ascertains  how  much  of  the  book  the  pupil  has  memorized.  Accord- 
ing to  a  higher  interpretation  of  its  function,  the  teacher  finds  the 
recitation  a  place  for  probing  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  ascertaining 
his  power  of  comprehension  of  the  lesson ;  correcting  his  distorted 
views,  developing  his  expression  of  thought  in  his  own  language, 
enlarging  his  vocabulary  of  words  by  teaching  him  how  to  use  the 
technical  terms  which  human  thought  has  set  apart  for  the  expres- 
sion of  accurate  ideas. 

The  highest  idea  of  the  recitation  notes,  too,  the  greatly  stim- 
ulating effect  on  growing  thought  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  sees  the  thought  of  the  lesson  expressed  variously  by  different 
pupils,  each  one  from  his  own  narrow  view  seeing  some  special 
application  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  only  dimly  seeing,  or 
else  altogether  ignoring,  other  phases. 
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But  each  pupil  in  the  recitation  adds  to  his  own  peculiar  view  the 
views  of  his  fellows^  and  the  teacher  corrects  and  widens  the  view 
even  of  the  text-book ;  and  thus  the  pupil  goes  away  from  each  recita- 
tion better  prepared  to  get  from  the  printed  page  what  it  contains, 
and  to  detect  its  inconsistencies  even,  if  it  has  any. 

The  true  idea  of  the  recitation,  moreover,  develops  largely  the 
metJtod  of  investigation^  which  may  be  called  the  highest  method  of 
instruction.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  verify  everything  by  his  own 
experience.  Hence,  for  whatever  belongs  to  natural  science,  it 
produces  experiment  or  exhibits  specimens  and  illustrations.  For 
the  logical  demonstration  it  requires  the  pupil  to  exhibit  the  neces- 
sary relations  in  his  own  language ;  for  matters  of  history,  illus- 
trations from  present  life  and  experience.  The  process  of  seeing 
the  bearing  of  everything  in  the  book  upon  what  is  present 
in  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  the  community,  is  the  true  method  of 
instruction.  But  far  the  greater  part  of  instruction  relates  to 
results  of  reflection,  and  so  is  to  be  verified  by  the  activity  of 
thought,  and  does  not  need  ocular  experiments  or  specimens. 

It  is  the  great  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on  this  one  side 
of  the  method  of  investigation  that  has  led  to  placing  too  much 
stress  on  the  so-called  "  oral  method,"  and  the  undervaluing  of  text- 
books as  instruments  of  school  education.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  this  matter  of  verification,  which  is  so  important,  is  the  only 
thing,  and  that  each  one  may  substitute  original  investigation 
entirely  for  verification  of  the  results  of  others. 

The  human  race  has  been  constructing  this  ladder  of  human  expe- 
rience and  science  for  more  than  six  thousand  years.  If  we  decline 
to  use  this  ladder,  and  try  to  make  one  for  ourselves,  we  shall  not  do 
much  more  than  the  first  generation  did ;  while  with  the  aid  of  this 
ladder,  in  our  school  years,  from  six  to  twenty  years,  we  may  traverse 
and  verify  the  entire  length  of  this  enormous  period  of  human  life. 

The  text-book,  then,  may  be  always  regarded  as  an  aid  to  the 
school,  —  a  most  potent  instrument  for  good :  enabling  the  bright 
pupil,  even  with  the  worst  methods  of  instruction,  to  participate,  by 
his  own  efforts,  in  the  recorded  experience  and  wisdom  of  mankind ; 
helping  even  the  dull  and  stupid  to  some  extent ;  under  the  highest 
method  —  that  of  investigation  —  rapidly  stimulating  the  powers  of 
self-activity  in  the  child,  so  that  he  becomes  able  in  interpreting  and 
comprehending  the  results  of  others,  and  in  adding  new  discoveries 
and  new  ideas  to  the  aggregate  product  of  his  race. 

Two  objects  to  be  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  text-book  thus 
appear.    The  one,  the  substantial  or  objective  one,  is  the  occupation 
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of  the  mind  with  truth,  with  what  has  been  tested  and  found  essen- 
tial to  civilization.  The  other  phase  is  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil, 
the  element  of  subjective  growth  in  perception  and  thinking.  For  a 
spiritual  being,  naught  exists  except  what  occupies  his  self-activity. 
He  must  act  upon  it,  and  make  it  his  object  What  he  does  not  com- 
prehend is  no  truth  for  his  consciousness.  The  side  of  self-activity  of 
the  pupil  is  therefore  indispensable,  but  it  is  not  everything.  Self- 
activity  without  an  objective  substantial  result  is  a  mere  formal 
activity,  and  does  not  result  in  education  in  any  high  sense  of  the 
term. 

There  must  be  a  union  of  formal  and  substantial  in  school  educa- 
tion. The  what  to  study  is  as  important  as  the  fiow  to  study.  The 
course  of  study  and  the  proper  order  of  studies  belong,  therefore,  to 
the  substantial  side  of  education,  and  form  an  object  of  pedagogic 
study  quite  as  important  as  the  investigation  of  the  method  of 
instruction. 

"  Text-book  instruction  "  is  the  form  of  school  instruction  adopted 
by  the  deep  instinct  of  modem  society,  as  the  most  direct  and  effec- 
tive method  of  initiating  the  individual  man  into  spiritual  participa- 
tion in  the  activit/  of  his  race.  By  it  our  system  of  instruction  is 
best  enabled  to  secure  what  is  substantial  without  sacrificing  the 
formal. 


Priesthoods  AND  Aristocracies. — The  proud  day  of  priest- 
hoods and  aristocracies  is  over ;  but  in  their  day  they  have  undoubt- 
edly been,  as  the  bw  was  to  the  Jews,  schoolmasters  to  the  nations 
of  Europe,  schoolmasters  to  bring  them  to  modern  society ;  and  so 
dull  a  learner  is  man,  so  rugged  and  hard  to  teach,  that  perhaps 
those  nations  which  keep  their  schoolmasters  longest  are  the  most 
enviable.  The  great  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Europe,  with  their 
stately  cathedrals,  their  imposing  ceremonials,  their  affecting  services ;  < 
the  great  aristocracies  of  Europe,  with  their  lustre  of  descent,  their 
splendor  of  wealth,  their  reputation  for  grace  and  refinement,  have 
undoubtedly  for  centuries  served  as  ideals  to  ennoble  and  elevate 
the  sentiment  of  the  European  masses.  Assuredly,  churches  and 
aristocracies  often  lacked  the  sanctity  or  the  refinement  ascribed  to 
them.  But  their  effect  as  distant  ideals  was  still  the  same;  they 
remained  above  the  individual,  a  beacon  to  the  imagination  of  thou- 
sands; they  stood,  lofty  and  grand  objects,  ever  present  before  the 
eyes  of  masses  of  men  in  whose  daily  avocations  there  was  little 
which  was  lofty,  little  which  was  grand, — Mattftew  Arnold. 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HARMONIZING  THE  ACTION 
OF  THE  PRIMARY,  THE  SECONDARY,  AND  COLLE-- 
GIATE  SYSTEMS   OF  EDUCATION. 

BY  JAMES    McCOSH. 
L    PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  nobody,  not  even  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  Washington,  seems  to  know  what  is  the  number  of  element- 
ary schools  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  is  given  as  •'  Many 
States  and  Territories  do  not  report  them ;  some  giving  school  dis- 
tricts only,  some  school-houses,  and  standards  as  to  what  shall  be 
called  a  school  varying  greatly  in  different  localities."  This  fact  is 
not  very  creditable  to  the  country.  It  indicates  the  unsystematized 
character  of  education  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  great 
need  of  associations,  national  and  local,  to  strengthen  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  its  endeavor  to  place  before  us  the  way  in  which,  and 
the  extent  to  which,  the  youth  of  the  land  are  trained. 

Half  a  century  ago,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  system  of  element- 
ary education  in  the  United  States  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  foreign  countries  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  and  to  report  upon  it.  Since  that  time  it  has  made  considerable 
progress ;  but  there  are  States,  and  some  of  these  not  new  States,  in 
which  it  has  not  advanced  with  the  times,  and  is  still  in  a  backward 
condition.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  countries  in  the  Old  World, 
particularly  in  Great  Britain,  including  Ireland,  in  which  it  is  taking 
mightier  strides  than  in  America.  When  I  was  in  Scotland  three 
years  ago,  I  was  amazed  at  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  since  I  was  a  boy. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  in  1873, 1  ventured  to  refer 
to  two  points  in  which  certain  countries,  such  as  Prussia  and  Britain, 
might  be  looked  to  by  educationists  and  statesmen  in  America,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  there  are  not  improvements  there  which 
they  might  profitably  adopt.  One  of  these  is  compulsory,  or,  to 
adopt  the  better  phrase  of  Professor  Nordhoff  *s,  obligatory  education. 
Prussia  has  long  adopted  this  principle,  which  has  exercised  the 
most  beneficent  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people.  Of  late 
years,  any  school  district  in  Britain  may  adopt  it  and  carry  it  out ; 
and  already  we  see  the  results  in  many  cities  where  the  children  are 
swept  off  the  streets,  and  are  received  into  schools  where  they 
receive  wholesome  instruction,  and  are  ready  to  be  benefited  by  the 
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efforts  of  Christian  ministers  and  missionary  agents,  male  and  female, 
laboring  to  save  them  from  vice  and  misery.  No  country  needs  this 
system  of  obligatory  education  so  much  as  the  United  States,  as  it 
is  liable  to  have  poured  into  it  the  ignorance  of  all  other  lands. 

The  other  point  is  that  of  the  supervision  or  inspection  of  schools. 
Considerable  advance  has  been  made  on  this  line  of  late  years.  A 
number  of  our  schools  are  now  under  the  direct  supervision  of  well- 
educated  and  well-qualified  superintendents.  But  the  system  is  far 
from  being  universal,  and  it  is  not  so  well  organized  as  in  some^other 
countries,  where  every  school  is  visited  periodically  and  frequently 
by  scholarly  and  well-remunerated  inspectors,  acquainted  with  the 
best  modes  of  instruction  in  various  countries,  who  examine  every 
child,  and  in  doing  their  work  are  above  all  local  prepossessions  and 
prejudices.  Education  would  be  greatly  stimulated,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  by  each  State  having  a  system  of  superintendence,  general  and 
local,  by  highly  educated  and  well-trained  superintendents. 

But  in  this  paper  my  special  aim  is  to  show  that  while  the  first  and 
grand  aim  of  national  schools  should  be  to  give  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  the  whole  people,  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  another  impor- 
tant purpose.  In  many  of  the  States  there  is  an  admirable  system  of 
graded  schools,  including  grammar  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
high  schools,  and  a  method  by  which  children  may  rise  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Many  a  promising  youth  in  an  obscure  country 
district  is  discovered  and  set  on  the  path  of  learning  by  his  teacher 
or  his  minister,  or  by  some  generous  friend,  or  more  frequently  he  is 
impelled  by  his  own  tastes  and  aspirations ;  and  he  mounts  from  one 
round  of  the  ladder  to  another  till  he  reaches  the  university,  where  he 
IS  trained  for  the  highest  walks  of  usefulness  in  the  various  profes- 
sions, or  he  becomes  eminent  in  literature,  science,  politics,  or  phi- 
losophy. Many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  churches,  in  the 
medical  art,  at  the  bar,  or  in  Congress,  have  risen  by  reason  of  the 
facilities  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  national  system.  In  this 
way  much  talent  and  genius,  gifts  more  precious  far  than  our  gold 
and  silver  mines,  have  been  kept  from  being  lost  to  the  community, 
and  have  added  to  the  glory  of  our  country.  But  this  end  can  be 
attained  only  when  the  various  parts  of  our  system,  lower  and  higher, 
are  made  to  work  into  and  with  each  other.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case  in  every  one  of  the  United  States.  Americans  often  dwell 
on  the  circumstance  that  while  in  their  country  every  man  does  not 
rise  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  attaining  the  honor,  if  he  has  the  talents  and  the  virtues. 
In  like  way  I  hold  it  to  be  essential  to  the  perfection  of  our  rcpub- 
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lican  system,  that  the  child  in  the  most  obscure  village,  or  the  most 
degraded  alley  of  a  great  city,  may,  if  he  has  the  abilities  and  the 
perseverance,  rise  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  or  grace  the  halls  of 
Congress,  or  help  to  spread  knowledge  and  truth  all  over  the  earth, 

11.    SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  keenly  discussed  in  the  present  day,  whether  the  State  should 
provide  anything  higher  for  the  people  than  the  barest  elementary 
education.  It  is  very  generally  acknowledged  that  the  government 
is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  instruct  all  the  people  to  the  extent 
of  their  being  able  to  read  and  understand  the  laws,  for  the  breaking 
of  which  they  are  liable  to  be  punished.  But  there  are  persons  who 
maintain  resolutely  that  the  State  is  not  required,  nor  even  at  liberty, 
to  provide  more  out  of  the  taxes  that  are  compulsorily  raised  from 
the  people.  In  this  controversy  I  am  prepared  to  take  the  side  of 
those  who  hold  that  while  the  State  is  imperatively  required  to 
impart  an  education  to  all  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  to  know  the  laws  of  their  country,  it  is  also  required,  by  the 
highest  considerations,  to  provide  judicious  means  of  enabling  those 
who  thirst  for  higher  attainments  to  rise  to  them,  and  thus  give  them 
the  power  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  their  country,  econom- 
ically, intellectually,  socially,  and  morally.  The  great  nations  of  the 
earth  all  acknowledge  this,  such  as  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Hol- 
land, England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  even  India,  Australia, 
and  other  British  colonies.  If  America  refuses  to  act  as  these  coun- 
tries do,  s.he  will  undoubtedly  fall  behind  them  in  the  competition  of 
nations  for  knowledge,  for  wealth  and  influence.  If  there  are  States 
of  the  American  Union  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  false  theory  of  govern- 
ment, or  in  order  to  save  a  few  dimes  of  taxation,  refuse  to  institute 
these  schools,  they  will  be  left  behind  by  such  States  as  Massachu- 
setts, which  owes  its  eminence  mainly  to  its  high  schools  and 
academies,  which  have  sent  so  many  youth  to  our  colleges,  or  to 
occupy  the  most  important  positions  in  the  country. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  supporting  of  these  schools  would  be  vir- 
tually taxing  one  part  of  the  community  to  benefit  another.  The 
answer  is  at  hand.  The  whole  community  receives  the  profit  by  a 
highly  educated  people  being  trained.  The  high  schools  should  be 
so  located  and  furnished  that  all  have  access  to  them ;  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  and  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  Of  all  people  the 
poor  will  receive  the  most  good  from  them,  as  they  will  be  thereby 
supplied  with  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  rise  to  the  same 
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platform  as  the  rich,  who  may  surely  be  called  on  to  contribute  a 
small  portion  of  their  wealth  to  those  who  are  less  highly  favored 
than  themselves.  But  then  it  is  said  that  we  are  rearing  too  many 
educated  men.  I  simply  deny  that  this  is  so.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
we  cannot  increase  the  amount  of  physical  energy  in  the  universe ;  but 
we  can  increase  the  amount  of  intellectual  power  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  "  knowledge,  which  is  power."  The  community  which  has 
the  largest  amount  of  it  will  always  be  the  most  influential.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  number  of  persons  seeking  high  scholarship, 
which  requires  severe  study,  will  always  be  limited,  and  the  field  for 
men  possessed  of  it  is  not  one  country,  but  the  world ;  and  the  geog- 
raphy which  they  learn  tells  them  how  wide  it  is,  and  they  will  find 
work  in  it  enough,  till  they  bring  about  the  millennium,  when  they 
will  have  still  higher  labor,  but  without  toil.  If  it  be  alleged 
that  a  high  education  may  rear  only  the  knowing  and  accomplished 
rogue,  I  admit  this  may  be  so  if  the  education  is  merely  secular, 
merely  scientific,  — that  is,  educates  only  one  half  or  less  than  one  half 
the  man ;  but  if  it  is  also  moral  and  religious,  —  that  is,  cultivating  our 
whole  nature,  and  especially  our  higher  nature,  —  it  will  tend  to  raise  a 
generation  who,  as  a  whole,  will  be  good  members  of  society,  and 
propagate  a  healthy  spirit.  Besides,  the  state  has  always  a  means 
of  limiting,  should  it  find  it  necessary,  the  number  of  those  who 
seek  a  high  education,  and  casting  aside  those  who  have  not  the 
capacity  or  the  endurance :  they  may  increase  the  standard  of  exam- 
ination for  admission  and  graduation  so  as  to  secure  that  only  the 
highest  scholars  pass.  This  is  effectively  done  at  West  Point,  where 
the  number  of  military  officers  is  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
severity  of  the  tests  by  which  the  candidates  are  tried. 

It  is  reported  to  me  that  "  As  to  the  number  of  public  high  schools, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  an  absolute  statement,  from  the  fact  that  in 
several  of  the  States  such  schools  are  not  reported";  and  that  "in 
others  the  reports  include  all  that  profess  to  teach  any  higher 
branches,  i,  e,,  beyond  the  grammar-school  curriculum."  From  a 
careful  estimate,  however,  the  number  perhaps  to  be  classed  as  high 
schools  appears  about  2,000  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  academies  reporting  to  the  Bureau  in  1878  was  1,227;  whole 
number  on  our  list,  1,667.  Preparatory  school  obtaining  higher 
academic  rank,  126  additional. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  these  intermediate  schools  should 
work  in  harmony  with  the  primary  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
colleges  on  the  other.  They  should  be  ready  to  take  up  the  youths 
at  the  stage  at  which  they  leave  the  lower  schools,  which  should 
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always  be  training  a  number  of  boys  for  the  high  school,  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  the  grammar  school.  Where  the  one  ends  the 
other  should  begin.  There  should  be  a  means  provided  whereby  the 
son  of  a  tradesman,  or  even  a  day-laborer,  should  be  able,  of  himself  if 
he  has  the  purpose  and  perseverance,  or  aided  by  some  one  who  dis- 
covers his  merit,  to  mount  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  this  way 
"  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  the  Lord  being  maker  of  them 
all." 

But  it  is  equally  important  that  the  high  school  and  normal  school 
should  educate  for  the  college.  This  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
in  some,  I  believe  I  might  say  in  most,  of  our  State  systems.  In  the 
college  with  which  I  am  connected,  we  do  not  owe  much  to  the 
schools  in  the  States  around  us.  In  some  States  it  does  not  seem 
attended  to  at  all  In  some  places  there  is  a  wide  gap,  with  an  evident 
jealousy  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools,  the  colleges 
keeping  themselves  at  a  haughty  distance,  and  the  latter  making  no 
effort  to  train  young  men  for  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  boys  who  wish 
to  enter  college  have  to  leave  the  State  schools  for  other  and  more 
expensive  ones,  or  it  may  be  to  call  in  the  aid  of  private  teachers, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  competent  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
advantages under  which,  as  I  can  testify,  some  of  our  colleges  labor. 
In  some  States  that  I  could  name,  the  high  schools  or  normal  schools 
are  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they  were  sufficient  for  the 
thorough  training  of  youth,  without  ever  pointing  to  anything  higher ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  stimulating  the  lower  classes  in  a 
school,  of  raising  our  lower  schools  to  be  ever  showing  a  higher  model. 
Dr.  Arnold  elevated  the  whole  action  of  his  school  by  his  "Fifth 
Form  " ;  and  the  high  school  might  give  an  upward  tendency  to  all 
its  classes  by  having  a  class  of  Greek,  inciting  boys  onward  to  col- 
lege and  to  higher  attainments.  The  impetus  under  a  spirited 
teacher  might  be  felt  in  all  the  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  No  system  of  drill,  however  perfect,  could  impart  the  same 
life  as  a  set  of  boys  setting  out  every  year  from  college,  and  there 
distinguishing  themselves. 

The  more  advanced  countries  of  the  world  pay  great  attention  to 
the  connecting  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  Volk-Schulen,  in  Ger- 
many, give  instruction  to  fit  mechanics  and  laboring  men  to  be  useful 
citizens.  The  gymnasia,  which  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  highest 
secondary  schools  in  the  world,  impart  a  thorough  education  in  the 
humanities  in  Greek,  Latin,  the  lower  mathematics,  German,  and 
religion,  with  some  history,  thus  preparing  a  student  for  the  univer- 
sities.    The  Real-Schulen  substitute  modem  languages,  French  and 
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English,  for  the  gymnasium  course,  and  then  the  pupils  get  special 
training  in  architecture,  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering, 
agriculture,  and  the  more  practical  sciences.  This  makes  the  whole 
educational  system  a  unit,  one  part  fitting  into  another,  and  the 
whole  meant  to  make  good  citizens.  There  seem  to  be  four  hundred 
and  fifty  such  higher  schools  in  Germany,  taught  by  learned  profess- 
ors, and  educating  upwards  of  81,000  pupils. 

In  England  there  is  no  official  connection  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  colleges,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  colleges  in  that 
country  so  few ;  but  the  endowed  schools  of  England,  which  are  com- 
monly rich,  and  taught  by  masters  of  the  highest  order,  regard  it  as 
their  greatest  glory  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  great  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  Scotland,  the  burgh  schools,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  important  town,  prepare  young  men  for  colleges ; 
and  the  very  parochial  schools,  which  often  teach  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics,  prepare  a  considerable  body  of  pupils  for  the  four 
universities. 

Coming  to  this  country,  we  find  in  New  England  the  high  schools, 
required  in  every  township,  giving  a  high  education,  and  the  fine  old 
academies,  drawing  youths  from  all  States  in  the  Union,  preparing 
them  for  college,  and  making  the  New  England  colleges  so  pros- 
perous. In  Michigan,  the  university  and  high  school  work  into  each 
other  by  State  law.  When  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor  is 
informed  by  any  high-school  authorities  of  their  desire  to  be  put  on 
its  approved  list,  it  sends  a  committee  to  inquire  into  its  courses  and 
methods  of  instruction.  If  these  are  found  to  come  up  to  its  stand- 
ard the  school  is  sanctioned,  and  the  graduates  are  allowed  to  enroll 
themselves  in  the  Freshman  class  of  the  University  in  any  course  for 
which  they  have  been  prepared,  without  any  University  examination. 
This  has  given  the  University  a  mighty  power  in  the  State,  and  has 
swelled  the  numbers  attending  it.  The  success  of  the  plan  has  led  to 
its  being  adopted  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin ;  in  some  of  which,  however,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  guarded  examination  as  in  Michigan. 

This  precise  plan  cannot,  or  at  least  will  not,  be  adopted  in  all 
States.  In  many  States  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  a  number  of 
colleges  of  a  superior  order ;  these  will  not  consent  that  one  of  them, 
by  being  made  a  State  university,  should  have  the  great  body  of  the 
young  allured  to  it  by  the  facilities  held  out.  In  most  of  the  States, 
the  religious  denominations  will  insist  on  having  colleges  suited  to 
them :  not  that  they  would  teach  anything  sectarian,  but  they  believe 
that  vital  religion  should  be  at  the  basis  of  the  training  of  the  young. 
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and  they  are  not  satisfied  that  there  can  be  much  life  and  power  in 
the  neutral  religion  taught  in  the  State  universities,  where  there  is 
a  constant  fear  of  offence  being  given  to  persons  of  various  religious 
professions,  or  of  none.  Many  will  insist  that  in  the  college  in  which 
their  sons  study,  at  the  critical  period  of  their  life,  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship  should  permeate  the  course.  It  is  not  needful  to 
inquire  whether  parents  are  justified  in  demanding  this.  It  is  enough 
for  me  that  they  do  so,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Now,  is  there  no  way  in  which  the  upper  school  can  be  connected 
with  the  specially  religious  or  denominational  college?  I  believe 
that  this  may  be  done  to  the  benefit  both  of  colleges  and  schools. 
Let  the  colleges  come  to  a  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  standard 
of  entrance.  I  have  before  me  "  a  comparative  view  of  the  requisi- 
tions for  admission  to  fifteen  American  colleges,"  drawn  out  by  Dr. 
White,  formerly  of  Cleveland.  I  find  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
agreement  among  them,  all  taking  substantially  the  same  books  and 
subjects,  —  some,  however,  requiring  a  little  more  than  others,  but 
all  admitting  substitutes.  There  is  thus,  in  our  higher  colleges,  as 
great  a  uniformity  as  can  be  expected,  or  indeed  desired.  Let  steps 
be  taken  by  the  schools  to  bring  their  pupils  who  wish  to  go  to 
college  to  this  standard.  Having  been  so  taught,  the  boys,  or  rather 
their  parents,  will  select  the  college  which  suits  them.  This  system 
would  suit  every  State,  both  in  the  State  and  denominational  col- 
leges. Surely  the  universities  and  upper  schools  should  be  prepared, 
for  their  good  and  in  order  to  extend  their  usefulness,  to  fall  in  with 
this  system,  and  act  upon  it. 

It  is  to  secure  this  end  that  I  have  come  to  this  meeting  and  pre- 
pared this  paper.  At  this  moment  there  are  in  some  of  our  States 
scarcely  any  facilities  given  to  enable  the  brighter  youth  of  our 
country  to  rise  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  higher  literary  and 
philosophical  culture  to  be  had  in  our  colleges.  In  such  States  the 
rising  mind  of  the  country  is  arrested  in  its  onward  progress. 

IIL    THE  COLLEGIATE  SYSTEM. 

The  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  is  commonly  stated 
as  four  hundred.  I  am  indebted  to  General  Eaton  for  a  more  accu- 
rate statement :  "  As  to  the  number  of  chartered  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  an  absolute  answer  cannot  be  given,  from  want  of 
returns  on  this  point  in  some  cases.  But  I  shall  not  be  far  from  the 
truth  if  I  say  that  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  colleges  for 
women,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  have  charters  from  the  State, 
and  that  of  about  thre^  hundred  and  seventy-five  for  young  men,  or 
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for  both  sexes,  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  have  such  charters. 
This  does  not  reckon  forty-four  agricultural  and  scientific  schools 
which  would  claim  collegiate  rank." 

What  are  we  to  do  with  all  these  colleges, — a  larger  number  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ?  Some  have  pro- 
posed to  burn  one  half  of  the  male  colleges,  in  order  thereby  to 
benefit  the  other  half.  There  are  certainly  in  our  Eastern  States 
new  colleges  set  up  which  tend,  like  drowning  men,  to  drag  each 
other  down,  by  lowering  the  standard  at  entrance  and  at  graduation. 
The  public  press  has  amused  us  with  the  picture  of  a  man  with  little 
education  himself,  but  who  has  earned  half  a  million  dollars,  resolv- 
ing, in  a  bosom  filled  with  philanthropy,  to  leave  his  money  to  endow  a 
grand  new  university  in  his  native  village.  One  half  of  the  money 
is  laid  out  in  buildings,  which  will  be  his  monument,  and  the  rest  is 
devoted  to  the  salaries  of  professors.  A  minister  who  has  not  suc- 
ceeded as  a  pastor  is  appointed  president,  and  has  to  teach  religion, 
and  all  mental,  moral,  and  political  science.  A  dungeon  of  learning 
is  taken  out  of  an  academy  to  instruct  in  mathematics,  physics, 
astronomy,  geology,  and  natural  history.  A  young  man  who  is  a  native 
of  the  place,  and  who  stood  high  in  a  neighboring  college,  is  chosen  to 
take  the  student  through  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  French.  Then, 
most  important  of  all,  a  reputable  gentleman  with  a  face  that  never 
blushes,  and  a  loose  and  flattering  tongue,  is  appointed  financial 
agent,  procures  lists  of  the  benevolent  gentlemen  in  the  great  cities, 
and  obsequiously  waits  upon  them.  The  university  is  called  Tomlin- 
son,  after  its  founder,  whose  name  is  thus  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Several  of  the  ministers  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  senator  of  the 
district,  and  a  few  lawyers,  are  appointed  trustees.  The  college  has 
a  library  of  a  richly  miscellaneous  character,  with  five  thousand 
volumes,  which  the  friends  of  the  institution  can  easily  spare  out  of 
their  own  collections,  and  containing  many  duplicates  of  Euclid  and 
Bible  dictionaries;  and  a  tradesman  of  the  town  has  supplied  a 
microscope,  a  telescope,  a  blow-pipe,  and  many  ingenious  instru- 
ments. The  university  is  opened  with  iclat^  the  senator  procures  a 
power  of  granting  degrees,  and  it  appears  in  General  Eaton's  report, 
with  eighty-eight  students  drawn  from  the  town  and  from  the  reli- 
gious denomination  to  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  belonged.  The  pupils 
are  admitted  easily  at  an  early  age,  and  are  taught  to  read  an  ordi- 
nary Greek  and  Latin  book ;  they  go  through  Euclid,  trigonometry, 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  receive  lessons  in  logic,  ethics,  and  reli- 
gion from  the  president :  a  large  number  of  them,  however,  not  being 
able  to  spell  accurately  or  write  grammatically. 
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While  I  have  given  this  picture,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  it  is  a 
caricature.  All  our  smaller  colleges  are  not  unmitigated  evils ;  some 
of  them  supply  a  good,  substantial  education  to  young  men  who  would 
never  go  to  college  at  a  distance.  I  should  deplore  to  find  education 
confined  in  America  to  a  few  aristocratic  colleges,  some  of  which  are 
becoming  very  expensive  and  extravagant.  Some  of  our  smaller  col- 
leges, in  teaching  faithfully  the  old  fundamental  branches  of  classics, 
science,  and  philosophy,  which  have  fed  our  fathers  and  made  them 
strong,  may  be  producing  as  many  fresh,  solid,  and  independent  minds 
as  our  big  universities,  where  youths  are  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  never 
come  in  personal  contact  with  their  teachers ;  where  they  are  not 
taught  the  old  disciplinary  studies,  and  become  confused  in  the 
multiplicity  of  new.  topics ;  and  where  the  aim  is  evidently  to  produce 
specialists  rather  than  broad,  comprehensive  minds.  After  all,  in 
our  great  colleges,  where  so  many  enticing  articles  are  spread  out 
before  them  to  feed  on,  our  youth  can  par-take  of  only  a  few ;  otherwise 
they  would  be  surfeited  and  burdened,  and  the  few  they  select  may 
not  be  best  fitted  to  nurture  and  strengthen  the  mind.  I  cannot  for- 
get that  our  greatest  poet,  Longfellow,  and  our  most  original  novelist, 
Hawthorne,  were  educated  at  a  comparatively  small  college  sur- 
rounded by  the  pine  groves  of  Maine,  and  that  our  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, were  reared  at  not  very  large  colleges.  So  let  things  take 
their  natural  course,  and  the  principle  of  the  "struggle  for  exist- 
ence "  and  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  will  come  into  play ;  and  the 
weak  and  unworthy,  as  not  meeting  the  wants  of  the  country,  will 
be  starved  out,  aftd  the  useful,  being  sustained  by  the  donations  of 
the  wealthy,  will  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  take  higher 
forms  of  life. 

Meanwhile,  I  can  point  out  better  ways  in  which  Mr.  Tomlinson 
may  carry  out  his  benevolent  intentions.  He  might  found,  in  one  of 
our  larger  colleges,  a  set  of  scholarships  to  be  earned  by  competition 
among  those  who  come  from  the  locality  to  which  he  is  attached,  and 
which  he  is  anxious  to  benefit.  Or,  if  he  is  bent  on  having  an  insti 
tution  in  his  town  where  he  made  his  money,  let  him  endow  not  a 
university,  but  an  educational  institution  of  an  enlarged  and  useful 
character,  to  give  education  to  all  who  wish,  and  have  made  a  certain 
amount  of  progress  at  the  elementary  schools.  By  all  means  let 
there  be  taught  both  Greek  and  Latin,  for  these  furnish  us  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  literature,  and  are  the  means  of  opening  to 
us  the  ancient  world,  with  its  history.  But  let  there  be  other 
branches  occupying  quite  as  high  a  place.     Chief  among  these  let 
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there  be  English  and  English  literature  with  their  riches,  and  Eng 
lish  composition.  Let  there  be  modern  languages,  at  least  French 
and  German.  Let  there  be  the  more  fundamental  and  useful 
sciences,  always  leaving  the  more  recondite  branches  to  higher 
institutions,  for  which  they  would  create  a  taste.  Let  there  also  be 
mental  sciences,  such  as  logic  and  morality,  to  teach  men  that  they 
have  minds,  and  to  counteract  the  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age. 
Let  them  have  religion  warm  and  decided,  such  as  is  held  by  the 
great  body  of  professing  Christians  in  this  country;  but  let  them 
have  "a  conscience  clause,"  to  secure  that  no  creed  is  forced  on  any 
one.  Let  his  academy — so  it  might  be  called  as  being  an  honored 
name — be  open  to  all  persons  of  either  sex  who  can  stand  an  exami- 
nation oh  certain  prescribed  subjects.  Let  the  teachers  be  all  schol- 
ars, thoroughly  masters  of  the  branches  they  teach,  and,  if  possible, 
graduates  of  colleges.  This  institution,  if  situated  in  a  town,  or  a 
central  position,  will  take  with  the  locality  from  the  first,  and  be  a 
means  of  doing  immeasurable  good.  Instead  of  having  only  eighty 
or  so  studying  for  the  learned  professions,  and  who  might  be  far 
better  taught  at  our  larger  colleges,  it  might  have  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  four  hundred  young  men  and  women  prepared  to  take  and 
retain  a  high  and  respected  position  in  all  various  walks  of  life,  public 
and  private,  as  bankers,  merchants,  storekeepers,  farmers,  and  trades- 
men, who  would  have  a  refining  influence  on  those  around  them,  and 
become,  as  fathers  and  mothers,  fitted  to  train  their  children.  It  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  community  if  a  portion  of  our  so-called  colleges 
would  consent  to  take  this  position,  which  would  be  far  more  honorable 
than  their  present  one,  where  they  have  to  be  perpetually  begging, 
and  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship,  in  order  to  their  being  able 
to  draw  in  students. 

Such  institutions  would  fit  in  admirably  to  our  elementary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  would  draw  even  from  our  high  schools  as 
furnishing  a  wider  range  of  study.  They  would  give  an  education 
of  a  broad  and  liberal  character  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  would  not  unfit  ordinary  men  and  women,  as  a 
higher  erudition  and  a  more  exclusive  study  might  do,  for  the  ordi- 
nary vocations  of  life.  None  of  the  evils  apprehended  from  the  coedu- 
cation of  the  sexes  would  spring  up,  as  the  pupils  would  be  mostly 
living  with  their  parents,  or  under  their  eye.  These  academies  would 
serve  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  gymnasia  of  Germany,  with 
this  superiority,  that  they  would  teach  women  as  well  as  men,  so  that 
they  might  spread  a  humanizing  influence  on  those  around,  and  mould 
the  minds  of  their  children. 
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But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  such  institutions  should 
always  be  made  a  means  of  aiding  and  strengthening  our  colleges 
and  universities.  In  all  of  them  let  there  be  a  scholarly  professor, 
teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  ancient  literature,  which  might  not  be 
required  of  all,  but  be  open  to  all,  and  specially  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  go  on  to  a  collegiate  education.  All  such  academies 
should  be  able  to  send  up  pupils  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  Fresh- 
man class,  and  the  best  would  send  youths  to  the  Sophomore,  or 
even  the  Junior  class.  This,  no  doubt,  might  withdraw  a  few  boys 
from  the  Freshman  class ;  but  this  would  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil, 
as  it  would  enable  colleges  to  give  more  of  their  time  and  strength  to 
that  higher  learning  which  ought  to  be  the  proper  work  of  colleges. 
As  such  institutions  become  multiplied  all  over  our  cities  and  pop- 
ulous centres,  they  would  allure  and  prepare  many  to  enter  classes 
higher  and  lower,  who  cannot  at  present  find  schools  to  prepare 
them  for  any  college. 

I  venture  to  affirm  that  by  such  means  our  system  of  education 
would  be  brought  to  a  unity ;  no  unseemly  and  weakening  gaps  and 
rents  would  be  left;  each  part  would  strengthen  the  other;  the 
national  mind  would  be  thoroughly  educated,  and  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  our  country  advanced 


Culture.  — The  poor  require  culture  as  much  as  the  rich ;  and  at 
present  their  education,  even  when  they  get  education,  gives  them 
hardly  anything  of  it.  Yet  hardly  less  of  it,  perhaps,  than  the 
education  of  the  rich  gives  to  the  rich.  For  when  we  say  that  cul- 
ture is,  To  know  the  best  t/iat  lias  been  tliought  and  said  in  the  worlds 
we  imply  that,  for  culture,  a  system  directly  tending  to  this  end  is 
necessary  in  our  reading.  Now  there  is  no  such  system  yet  present 
to  guide  the  reading  of  the  rich,  any  more  than  of  the  poor.  Such 
a  system  is  hardly  even  thought  of ;  a  man  who  wants  it  must  make 
it  for  himself.  And  our  reading  being  so  without  purpose  as  it  is, 
nothing  can  be  truer  than  what  Butler  says,  that  really,  in  general, 
no  part  of  our  time  is  more  idly  spent  than  the  time  spent  in  reading. 

Still,  culture  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  culture  implies  read- 
ing ;  but  reading  with  a  purpose  to  guide  it,  and  with  system.  He 
does  a  good  work  who  does  anything  to  help  this ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
one  essential  service  now  to  be  rendered  to  education.  And  the 
plea  that  this  or  that  man  has  no  time  for  culture  will  vanish  as 
soon  as  we  desire  culture  so  much  that  we  begin  to  examine  seriously 
our  present  use  of  our  time.  — Literature  and  Dogma, 
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EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 
DURING  THE  LAST  FIFTY  YEARS* 

BY  BARNAS  SEARS. 

To  have  met  here  in  such  an  assembly  as  this  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  been  an  impossibility.  There  were  too  few  teachers  in 
the  country  who  could  be  induced  to  leave  their  homes  and  make  so 
long  a  journey  in  the  interest  of  their  profession.  Public  conveyances 
were  too  limited,  uncomfortable,  and  expensive.  The  place  itself 
was  the  resort  of  comparatively  few,  and  had  not  the  sumptuous  ac- 
commodations for  the  reception  of  guests  which  it  has  now.  Our 
life  was  then  more  isolated,  less  social  and  gregarious.  Stage  coaches, 
and  country  hotels,  tempted  few  to  travel  for  pleasure.  Looking 
over  this  great  body  of  teachers,  I  may  well  say,  with  Brougham.  "  The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  and  add  what  he  could  not,  "and  the  school- 
mistress too."  Representing  a  more  extended  education  than  the 
primary,  she  has  wonderfully  come  forth  on  the  public  stage  within 
these  fifty  years ;  and  if  she  here,  to-day,  outnumbers  (two  to  one) 
her  brother  teacher,  we  will  proudly  greet  her  as  our  most  powerful 
auxiliary.  And  if  there  is  any  apparent  disproportion,  I  would  gently 
remind  her  of  the  privileged  character  of  the  year.  The  sceptre 
is  in  her  hand. 

We  are  living  in  a  new  age  ;  an  age  of  new  scenes  and  new  arts, 
of  thronged  cities,  of  universal  locomotion  and  communication,  of 
swarming  literary  productions,  of  new  ideas,  of  a  humanitarian  civili- 
zation, and  pre-eminently  of  enthusiasm  for  education.  We  are  here 
to-day  to  take  from  this  proud  eminence  a  retrospect  of  the  schools 
of  our  common  country  for  the  last  fifty  years.  It  will  not  be  amiss, 
at  the  outset,  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  schools  of  former  times. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  period  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  schools  of  the  colonies  were  not  very  numerous, 
except  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  nor  were  they  entirely 
free.  In  most  colonies  they  were  ecclesiastical,  in  consequence  of 
the  union  of  church  and  state.  In  the  Northern  States  the  Puritans 
provided  for  primary  schools,  grammar  schools,  and  colleges,  about 
the  same  time ;  in  the  Southern  States,  primary  schools  were  much 
neglected.  Passing  over  the  short-lived  Episcopal  college  in  Vir- 
ginia, established  in  1619,  and  the  Dutch  school,  opened  in  New 
York  in  1633,  the  first  public  school  was  established  in  Boston,  in 
1635  ;  the  second  in  New  Haven,  in  1639  \  and  the  third  in  Hartford, 

*  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1880. 
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in  1642.  Near  the  middle  of  that  century,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut required  every  town  of  fifty  families  to  maintain  a  school ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  Connecticut  had  a  common 
school  in  every  district,  and  a  grammar  school  in  each  of  her  four 
counties,  and  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  had  an  elementary 
school  wherever  there  were  children  enough  to  constitute  one,  and 
a  grammar  school  in  every  town  of  one  hundred  families.  Out  of 
New  England,  schools  did  not  flourish  much  at  that  time.  When 
the  people  of  Virginia,  in  1660,  petitioned  the  home  government 
for  the  means  of  education,  Governor  Berkley,  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred,  expressed  himself  thus  :  *'  I  thank  God  there  are  no 
free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hun- 
dred years."  The  Puritan  governors  did  not  speak  after  that  fashion. 
In  1658,  the  magistrates  of  New  Amsterdam  complained  that  the 
citizens  could  not  send  their  sons  to  a  Latin  school  without  sending 
them  to  New  England.  Judge  Smith,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Province 
of  New  York,"  said,  **  There  were  for  many  years  only  two  liberally 
educated  men,  beside  the  clergy,  in  the  Province,  and  that  even  then, 
in  1750,  there  were  but  thirteen.  In  Maryland,  visitors  were  ap- 
pointed in  each  county,  in  1773,  to  establish  grammar  schools;  but 
the  schoolmasters  were  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  Presbyterians  of  the  east  and  the  Quakers  of  the 
west  part  of  the  Province  established  schools.  There  was  no  general 
school  law  in  the  colony  during  this  period. 

The  four  or  five  chartered  schools  of  North  Carolina  were  under 
Episcopal  control.  In  South  Carolina  the  same  was  true,  but  in 
1722  the  justices  of  the  county  courts  were  authorized  to  erect  a 
free  school  in  each  county.  These  free  schools  were  bound  to  teach 
ten  poor  children  gratuitously.  A  school  that  received  any  money 
from  the  public  funds  was  called  a  free  school.  Such  schools  in  the 
Southern  States  were  hardly  ever  free,  in  our  sense  of  the  terra.  Of 
female  education  little  was  said,  and  less  ^one.  Long  after  this,  it 
was  significantly  asked,  "  When  girls  become  scholars  who  is  to  make 
the  puddings  and  the  pies  ">.  "  They  were  even  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  as  late  as  1784.  There  was  no  free  school,  even  in  Bos- 
ton, for  teaching  girls  to  write,  till  after  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  next  period  preceding  that  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned, 
extends  from  the  Revolution  to  1830.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  schools  were  very  generally  interrupted,  and  the  buildings 
of  several  colleges,  of  which  almost  every  State  had  one  or  two,  were 
used  as  soldiers'  barracks.  Hitherto,  the  secondary  schools  were 
called,  after  th<?  English  meinncr,  grstmmar  schools ;  but  the  period 
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which  now  follows  was  the  flourishing  period  of  academies.  After 
1830,  public  high  schools  began  to  take  their  place,  especially  in  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  The  academies,  which  still  survive,  are 
generally  situated  in  the  county,  are  largely  endowed,  and  are  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  thorough  preparation  of  boys  for  college.  In 
the  Northern  States,  in  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  academies 
were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  particular  religious  denominations,  and 
received  their  pupils  from  the  common  district  schools ;  in  the  South 
they  were  more  generally  county  schools,  under  State  auspices,  and 
were  supplied  by  untrained  pupils  on  account  of  the  want  of  primary 
schools. 

A  few  years  after  the  Revolution,  Noah  Webster,  to  whom  the 
country  is  so  much  indebted  for  his  efforts  to  promote  education, 
speaking  of  schools  generally,  said :  "  The  principal  defect  in  our 
plan  of  education  in  America  is  the  want  of  good  teachers."  He 
pleaded  for  such  a  change  in  public  sentiment  as  would  "  make  it 
respectable  for  the  first  and  best  men  to  superintend  the  education 
of  youth/' 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Jos.  T.  Buckingham, 
respecting  the  schools  he  attended  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury: — 

"  The  first  school  to  which  I  was  admitted  was  kept  by  a  lady,  and, 
like  most  of  the  district  schools,  was  kept  only  for  the  younger  pupils, 
and  was  open  for  two  months  during  the  summer  season.  The  upper 
class  was  formed  of  such  as  could  read  the  Bible.  The  lower  classes 
read  in  spelling-books  and  the  New  England  Primer.  The  spelling- 
books,  of  which  there  were  not  probably  more  than  three  or  four  in 
the  school,  were  much  worn  and  defaced,  having  been  a  sort  of  heir- 
loom in  the  families  of  the  pupils.  .  .  .  My  second  school  was  kept 
on  the  floor  of  the  steeple.  The  lower  end  of  the  bell-rope  lay  in  a 
coil  in  the  centre  of  the  floor."  When  he  was  old  enough  to  cipher, 
in  about  1790,  he  applied  for  permission  to  do  so,  which  was  granted. 

His  first  sum  in  arithmetic  consisted  of  five  columns  of  six  figures 
each.  Speaking  of  the  master,  he  says,  "All  the  instruction  he  gave 
me  was,  —  add  the  figures  in  the  first  column,  carry  one  for  every 
ten,  and  set  the  overplus  down  under  the  column.  I  supposed  he 
meant  by  the  first  column,  the  left-hand  column ;  but  what  he  meant 
by  carrying  one  for  every  ten,  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I  worried  my 
brains  an  hour  or  two.  The  columns  were  finally  added  from  the 
left  to  right.  The  master  frowned,  and  repeated  his  former  instruc- 
tion,— add  up  the  column  on  the  rights  caxrj  one  for  every  ten,  and 
set  down  the  remainder.     Two  or  three  afternoons  were  spent  in 
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this  way  (I  did  not  go  to  school  in  the  morning),  when  I  begged  to 
be  excused  from  learning  to  cipher." 

President  Humphry,  speaking  of  the  schools  in  which  he  was  a 
pupil  about  the  year  1800,  says:  "The  first  school  was  kept  in  a 
barn.  What  I  learned  then,  if  anything,  I  have  forgotten.  What 
the  next  teacher  taught  us,  but  to  say  tue  and  due^  has  escaped  my 
mind.  We  had  no  school-house  in  our  district.  We  met  as  much 
for  play  as  anything,  where  we  could  find  shelter.  I  had  a  better 
chance  two  or  three  winter  afternoons.  But  none  of  the  school- 
houses  were  convenient,  or  even  comfortable.  They  were  rather 
juvenile  penitentiaries,^^ 

At  a  little  later  period  President  Nott  describes  the  school  disci- 
pline thus:  "It  was  a  maxim  that  'to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the 
child,'  and  on  this  maxim  the  pedagogue  acted  in  the  school-room 
and  applied  it  for  every  offence,  real  or  imaginary ;  and  for  having 
been  whipped  at  school  by  the  relentless  master,  the  unfortunate 
tyro  was  often  whipped  at  home  by  his  no  less  relentless  father.'^ 

Later  still,  Mr.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  of  the  school-room:  "The  fireplace  was  six  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  deep.  The  chimney  was  of  stone,  and  pointed  with 
mortar,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  dug  into  a  honeycomb  by  pen- 
knives. In  winter  the  battle  for  life  with  green  fizzling  fuel,  which 
was  brought  in  sled  lengths  and  cut  up  by  the  scholars,  was  a  stem 
one. 

If  we  now  go  from  cold  New  England  towards  the  sunny  South, 
we  shall  find  no  improvement. 

Robert  Coram,  in  a  book  published  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in 
1791,  says:  "The  country  schools  are  in  every  respect  despicable, 
wretched,  and  contemptible.  The  teachers  are  generally  foreigners, 
shamefully  deficient  in  every  qualification,  and  not  seldom  addicted 
to  gross  vices.  One  calls  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  awe,  and 
the  children  are  beat  and  cuffed  to  forget  their  former  teaching. 
When  the  next  schoolmaster  is  introduced,  he  calls  the  first  letter 
d,  as  in  mat,  and  the  school  undergoes  another  reform.  At  his 
removal  a  third  is  introduced,  who  calls  the  first  letter  Jiay'' 

Let  us  now  change  the  scene,  and  go  farther  South,  and  look  into 
an  "old-field  school."  In  plantations,  only  a  small  part  is  culti- . 
vated  at  the  same  time.  When  the  soil  of  that  part  is  worn  out  it  is 
abandoned,  and  on  that  old  field  school-houses  were  generally 
placed.  Judge  Longstrcet,  of  Georgia,  describes  one  as  he  saw  it 
in  1790:  "It  was  a  simple  log  pen,  about  twenty  feet  square,  with  a 
doorway  cut  out  of  the  logs,  to  which  was  fitted  z,  rude  door  made  of 
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clapboards,  and  swung  on  wooden  hinges.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  clapboards  also,  and  retained  in  their  places  by  heavy  logs 
placed  on  them.  The  chimney  was  built  of  logs,  diminishing  in  size 
from  the  ground  to  the  top,  and  overspread  inside  and  out  with  red 
clay  mortar.  A  large  three-inch  plank  (if  it  deserves  that  name,  for 
it  was  wrought  from  the  half  of  a  tree's  trunk  entirely  with  the  axe), 
attached  to  logs  by  means  of  wooden  pins,  served  the  whole  school 
for  a  writing-desk.  At  a  convenient  distance  below  it,  and  on  a 
line  with  it,  stretched  a  smooth  log,  which  answered  for  the  writer's 
seat."  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  this  picture  belongs  only 
to  primitive  times;  but  intelligent  persons,  belonging  to  different 
States,  have  assured  me  that  they  were  educated  in  such  academies, 
as  they  were  sometimes  termed. 

It  was  customary  to  study  aloud  in  these  schools,  and  if  any  one 
was  seen  passing  in  the  road  the  children  would  cry  out  "  somebody 
is  coming,"  and  then  the  whole  school  shouted  out  their  lessons  at 
the  top  of  their  voices. 

But  it  is  time  to  approach  the  close  of  this  second  period,  and  to 
speak  of  the  schools  as  they  were  towards  the  year  1830.  I  will 
speak  of  them  as  I  knew  them,  for  I  was  in  them  about  ten  years  as 
a  pupil,  and  six  winters  as  a  teacher,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century.  The  school-houses  were  somewhat  improved.  The  large 
fireplaces,  the  movable  seats,  and  the  dunce  blocks  and  fools'  caps, 
were  going  out  of  use.  Discipline  was  still  severe,  but  there  was 
a  better  supply  of  books,  a  better  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  a 
mere  regular  order  of  exercises.  Still,  everything  was  mechanical, 
and  followed  a  certain  routine,  repeating  empty  words  in  a  way  which 
ossified  thought ;  and  the  teacher  had  so  many  things  to  do  at  once, 
and  never  time  to  do  any  one  thing  well,  that  there  was  often  not  a 
little  confusion. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school,  usually  numbering  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  in  the  morning,  the  first  class,  turning  from  their  writ- 
ing-desks, which  were  the  highest  in  the  room,  and  nearest  the  walls, 
was  called  up  to  read,  in  these  words :  "  Arise,  manners,  take  your 
seats."  They  then  read  in  turn,  pronouncing  the  words  as  monot- 
onously as  they  would  in  a  spelling  lesson,  in  what  was  familiarly  called 
the  '*  school  tone."  This  done  by  each  member,  the  class  again  go 
through  the  "  manners  "  process,  swing  their  feet  over  the  bench, 
face  the  wall,  and  are  ready  for  writing.  In  this  exercise  each  one 
filled  his  page  after  the  master's  copy.  Then  followed  the  hour  for 
ciphering,  which,  like  the  writing,  required  much  of  the  master's  at- 
tention.    In  diflScult  cases  he  could  consult  the  manuscript  book 
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which  lay  in  his  desk,  where  all  the  sums  of  the  text-book  were  wrought 
out,  copied  from  the  book  of  some  old  schoolmaster. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  class  occupying  seats  one  step  lower,  with 
desks  facing  the  other  way,  frequently  feeling  on  their  backs  the 
toes  of  the  first  class,  were  called  up  to  read  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  were  afterwards  set  to  writing  what  were  called 
•*  straight  marks  and  pot-hooks,"  unless  they  were  too  far  advanced 
for  that.  The  lower  classes  followed  in  order,  till  the  fifth  or  sixth 
was  reached,  descending  in  the  reading  from  the  lesson,  "  The  wicked 
flee,"  to  •'  No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God,"  and  from  that  to 
words  of  two  letters  and  the  alphabet.  It  was  the  special  duty  of 
the  small  children  to  sit,  during  three  hours,  so  still  that  you  could 
*hear  a  pin  drop.'  The  master  who  could  secure  this  result  enjoyed 
the  highest  reputation.  Only  one  other  quality  was  necessary,  and 
that  was  to  be  such  a  powerful  disciplinarian  with  rod  and  ferrule, 
that  the  big  boys  could  not  "turn  him  out  of  school." 

But  to  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  exercises.  After  the 
first  class  had  finished  reading,  and  had  begun  writing,  and  during  all 
the  time  that  the  lower  classes  were  reading,  the  school-room  pre- 
sented a  lively  scene.  The  teacher's  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  and  hands 
were  busy,  and  sometimes  nearly  all  at  once.  For  example,  while 
with  one  eye  and  one  ear  he  was  attending  to  a  reading  lesson,  he 
might,  with  the  other,  discover  strange  tricks,  especially  if  he  turned 
around  suddenly,  and  would  shake  one  boy,  pinch  the  ear  or  pull  the 
hair  of  another,  and  call  out  a  third  for  severer  punishment.  Mean- 
while he  would,  almost  incessantly,  hear  these  words :  '*  Please  mend 
my  pen  " ;  "  Please  set  me  a  copy  " ;  "  May  I  go  out } "  **  May  I  go  to 
the  fire } "  "  Will  you  look  over  my  sum  ? "  These  shrill  sounds 
were  heard  till  the  youngest  class  was  reached,  and  the  child  had 
repeated  the  alphabet  at  the  point  of  the  master's  penknife. 

Then,  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice,  was  heard  the  announcement : 
"The  boys  may  go  out."  After  five  or  ten  minutes,  or  ever  a  longer 
time,  if  the  teacher  forgot  himself  in  talking  with  the  older  girls,  a 
messenger,  and  sometimes  two  in  succession,  were  sent  "  to  call  the 
boys  in  "  ;  and  in  desperate  cases  the  teacher  himself  would'go  to  the 
door,  and  threaten  as  none  but  a  schoolmaster  could.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  on  these  occasions,  the  ferrule  was  taken  from  the  drawer. 
With  the  braver  boys  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  take  the  infliction 
without  the  movement  of  a  muscle,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  girls  was 
always  on  their  side.  Now  it  was  their  turn  to  "go  out."  They,  of 
course,  were  more  orderly.  The  word  "recess"  was  not  yet  in  vogue, 
and  when  it  did  come,  it  was  called  re'cess. 
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Half  the  session  being  thus  ended,  the  whole  process  was  reversed. 
The  youngest  child  was  called  up  again  "to  say  his  letters,"  —  a  term 
which  fitly  described  the  performance.  Next  followed  an  exercise, 
which  required  genius.  The  task  assigned  was  to  make  syllables  by 
repeating  in  sundry  ways  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  although  there  was  no  more  connection  between  those 
names  and  the  syllables  than  there  was  between  them  and  the  moon. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  monk,  who  filed  his  teeth  in  order 
to  speak  Hebrew.  The  spelling  exercises,  ascending  from  class  to 
class  till  the  first  was  reached,  filled  out  the  remainder  of  the  half- 
day.  If  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  the  school  was  closed  thus  :  Three 
boys  were  appointed  "to  get  the  boys*  things,"  and  three  girls  "to 
get  the  girls'  things."  After  a  few  minutes  the  former,  from  the 
little  entry  where  the  boys'  hats  lay  in  a  pile,  and  the  latter,  from  a 
little  crowded  wardrobe,  returned  with  their  arms  full  of  garments 
wound  and  twisted  together  in  a  perfect  snarl.  The  master  looked 
on,  with  his  eyes  everywhere,  during  the  process  of  distribution.  The 
voices  then  heard  were,  "Whose  hat  is  this.?"  "Whose  shawl.?" 
"Whose  mittens.?"  "I  can't  find  my  cap,  my  great-coat!"  At 
length  there  is  silence ;  and  the  pupils  go  out  one  by  one,  bowing  or 
courtesying  at  the  door  to  the  master,  who,  at  length  finding  him- 
self alone,  rubs  his  forehead,  and  cries  out,  "  Oh,  dear ! "  But  his 
task  is  not  yet  ended.  He  must  go  to  his  desk  and  set  a  score  of 
copies  for  the  morrow.  Tradition  and  custom  had  fixed  this  order, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  think  there  was  any  other  way. 

Need  I  stop  to  enumerate  the  faults  of  this  mode  of  instruction 
and  discipline .?  What  part  of  the  whole  performance  is  not  either 
radically  wrong,  or  greatly  defective .?  The  spelling  and  writing  of 
the  older  classes  were,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  of  all  the 
school  exercises. 

In  the  academies,  the  teachers,  as  a  class,  were  well-educated 
men.  The  schools  were  sometimes  for  both  sexes,  and  consequently 
had  classes  in  English  studies ;  but  when  they  served  as  preparatory 
schools  only,  little  was  taught  in  them  but  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  even  these  were  rather  studied  in  books  than  taught  by 
the  preceptor.  The  education,  therefore,  which  boys  fitting  for  col- 
lege received,  was  mainly  through  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  memory 
in  learning  the  words  of  an  ancient  language.  A  weekly  compo- 
sition on  some  of  the  virtues  or  vices,  and  a  declamation  every 
Wednesday,  from  some  great  orator,  such  as  Chatham,  or  Patrick 
Henry,  were  the  only  variations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  exer- 
cises. 
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The  colleges  of  that  day  (1830)  were  not  as  numerous  as  they  are 
now.  Instead  of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  there  were  only  about  fifty ; 
and  this  is  more  than  twice  as  many  as  they  were  in  1800.  There 
were  generally  from  two  to  three  in  a  State.  Some  States  had  none. 
The  funds  of  the  colleges,  and  consequently  the  salaries  of  the  officers, 
were  low.  My  old  president  received  $1,200.  I  remember  this  from 
the  fact  that  once  when  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  resign,  he  said 
he  "had  1,200  reasons  for  not  resigning."  The  professors  lived  on 
$800  a  year,  if  they  had  good  positions,  or  |!soo,  if  they  had  not.  In 
earlier  times  each  college  had  a  president,  two  or  three  professors, 
one  of  whom  taught  the  theology  of  his  church,  and  two  tutors.  In 
later  times  the  teaching  force  was  somewhat  increased,  and  the  course 
of  study  was  fixed  and  invariable.  The  student  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  tutor,  stiff,  and  very  precise  about  preserving  his  some- 
what doubtful  dignity.  He  had  a  room  in  college,  and  acted  as  a 
spy,  and  officer  of  police.  His  experiences  were  often  very  roman- 
tic. Pope,  when  a  forward  young  man  had  offered  his  unsolicited 
advice  about  inserting  an  interrogation  point  in  a  difficult  passage, 
said  to  him,  "What  is  an  interrogation  point.?"  and  received  the 
reply,  "A  little  crooked  thing  that  asks  questions."  Our  tutor  was 
not  crooked  or  deformed,  but  as  to  all  his  teaching  it  might  be  said, 
"  He  was  a  little  stiff  thing  that  asked  questions.  Only  this,  and 
nothing  more."  Our  professors  were  more  portly  men,  going  on  to 
sixty.  Sitting  cross-legged  in  an  arm-chair,  against  which  a  silver- 
headed  cane  leaned,  they  would  insist  on  your  giving  them  the  exact 
words  of  Blair  (false  English  and  all),  or  of  Kames,  and  of  Stewart, 
and  Hedge.  Our  president,  who  heard  us  in  Enfield's  Philosophy, 
was  more  communicative,  and  was  even  facetious.  His  jokes  were 
regularly  distributed  through  the  term,  so  that  when  one  of  an  older 
class  asked  how  far  we  had  advanced,  he  would  say :  "  Have  you  got 
to  the  joke  yet  about  the  identity  of  a  stocking  that  is  darned  all 
over.?"  or  the  question  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  "when 
you  take  a  stick  and  remove  half,  till  it  is  all  gone  ? "  He  used  to 
keep  a  bottle  of  picra  for  sick  students,  and  they  had  to  take  it  before 
leaving  his  room. 

In  languages,  beyond  making  Latin,  after  Clarke's  Introduction, 
there  was  nothing,  if  we  except  scanning,  but  translation  and  parsing ; 
no  true  philology,  nothing  of  the  necessary  meaning  of  words  from 
derivation  and  usage,  or  of  the  force  of  grammatical  forms  and  con- 
struction. Everything  depended  on  translation,  generally  guessed 
out,  often  stolen. 

Students  lived  in  dormitories,  and  boarded  in  commons,  and  had  no 
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friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  town.  The  college  build- 
ings were  few,  small,  and  poor,  and  the  rooms  dilapidated,  except  when 
repaired  by  the  occupant,  and  sold  to  his  successor  for  $^0  or  $100. 
College  libraries  and  apparatus  were  nearly  worthless.  Students, 
morals,  and  manners  may  be  summed  in  the  words,  —  punctilious 
reverence  for  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors,  manifested  by 
standing  uncovered  within  specified  distances ;  due  respect  to  the  older 
classes,  especially  to  seniors ;  staying  in  one's  room  during  the  hours 
prescribed,  hot  failing  to  be  there  at  the  usual  hour  of  the  tutor's  visit, 
unless  an  effigy  is  put  in  one's  place ;  being  present  at  the  roll-call, 
and  at  prayers,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  always  half  dressed  at 
least.  Add  to  these  sundry  other  things  not  required  by  law,  such 
as  keeping  a  watch  on  the  officers ;  placing  sentinels  on  important 
occasions ;  joining  rival  college  societies,  and  fighting  once  a  year 
for  the  capture  of  new  members ;  sitting  up  in  groups  all  night  before 
the  examinations,  and  swallowing,  at  one  draught,  all. the  learning  of 
two  or  three  of  the  best  students,  or  of  notes  copied  for  the  occasion  ; 
mock  examinations,  and  hazing  of  freshmen,  and  mock  programmes 
of  exhibitions. 

Along  with  these  things  there  was  a  serious  side  of  college  life. 
Many  young  men,  while  they  yielded  passively  to  college  customs, 
had  high  aims  and  fixed  purposes.  They  were  faithful  in  their 
studies,  and  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities ;  and  more  than  all, 
though  boys,  they  were  to  become  men  ;  all  had  taken  the  true  meas- 
ure of  themselves;  had  formed  warm  and  lasting  friendships;  had 
at  least  surveyed  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  knew  what  to  do  in 
after  life ;  had,  in  some  way,  been  so  long  within  the  college  walls  as 
to  take  on  an  air  of  liberal  culture  ;  had,  in  some  measure,  acquired 
a  literary  taste.  When  the  time  for  manly  action  arrived,  slumber- 
ing capacities  were  not  unfrequently  aroused  which  placed  their  pos- 
sessors in  the  first  rank  of  society. 

Exactly  the  same  requirements  were  made  of  all  students.  So 
much  of  mathematics,  so  much  of  Latin  and  Greek  must  be  swal- 
lowed by  every  one,  whether  his  digestive  organs  were  adequate  or 
not  for  their  work.  Some  could  not  even  masticate,  and  had  to 
take  their  food  in  liquid  form,  with  a  good  deal  of  waste  between 
the  spoon  and  lip.  These  must  pass,  if  they  took  their  degree  at  all, 
speciali  gratia. 

The  future  fortunes  of  a  graduating  class  were  always  a  matter  of 
curious  speculation  ;  and  the  predictions  of  the  psychologist,  whether 
professor  or  student,  friend  or  foe,  were  often  sadly  at  fault.  The 
dunce  in  languages  would  turn  out  in  after  years  a  distinguished 
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professor  of  chemistry.  The  weakling  in  mathematics  would  become 
a  shining  professor  of  botany.  The  first  member  of  the  class,  per- 
haps a  man  "of  blessed  memory,"  would  pass  a  quiet  life  as  a  coun- 
try lawyer.  A  brilliant  young  man  trained  expressly  for  a  professor- 
ship would  early  fade  into  a  commonplace  man,  and,  after  trying  his 
hand  at  several  occupations,  would  conclude  that  in  this  wicked 
world  merit  is  rarely  appreciated.  A  rowdy  would  become  a  grave 
man,  and  be  made  the  judge  of  a  court.  A  youth  of  mediocre  talent, 
of  whom  nothing  good  or  evil  was  ever  said,  would  become  a  great 
financier,  and  be  called  on  to  manage  great  estates.  The  best  math- 
ematician becomes  a  quack  doctor.  A  wild  youth,  who  left  college 
during  his  senior  year  with  the  consent  of  his  president,  becomes 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  philanthropists  of  his  country.  One  or 
two,  who  are  regarded  by  the  faculty  and  by  the  class  as  having 
respectable  talents,  go  to  Congress.  A  regular  shirk  becomes  an 
army  officer.  The  dissipated,  with  few  exceptions,  die  young,  without 
distinction,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  class,  perhaps  the  larger 
number,  fairly  meet  the  general  expectation. 

Now,  is  human  life  such  a  lottery  that  blanks  and  prizes  are  turned 
out  indiscriminately,  or  are  there  hidden  capacities  in  some,  and  a 
premature  development  in  others,  which  baffle  all  human  calculation, 
or  is  there  some  oversight  in  the  treatment  of  the  youth  committed 
to  our  care?  I  suppose  each  of  these  views  has  its  supporters. 
Some  would  say  special  courses,  chosen  from  the  beginning  by  the 
student,  instead  of  a  prescribed  college  curriculum,  would  remedy  the 
evil.  But  if  this  should  be  made  a  general  rule,  what  would  become 
of  that  broad  culture  which  distinguishes  a  Humboldt,  a  Bunsen,  a 
Macaulay,  and  a  Gladstone  ?  Would  there  not  be  danger  of  a  narrow 
and  one-sided  culture,  like  that  so  sigfnally  manifested  by  some  recent 
English  scientists  t 

Others  say,  let  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics  still  be  the 
basis  of  a  liberal  culture  for  those  who  propose  to  be  scholars  in  any 
high  sense ;  and  upon  that  solid  foundation  of  disciplinary  study  let 
all  the  specialties  rear  their  structures,  leaving  other  students  of 
lower  pretensions  to  take  their  shorter  special  courses.  If  this  view 
be  adopted,  then  there  must  not  be  such  haste  to  rush  into  practical 
life  for  the  sake  of  an  early  income  and  an  early  establishment,  but 
the  student  life  must  be  prolonged  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years. 
Undoubtedly,  those  men  of  ability  who  can  make  up  their  minds  to 
this  will  find  their  account  in  it. 

Most  colleges  seem  to  prefer  a  middle  course  for  the  great  body  of 
their  students,  either  by  combining  the  two  methods  in  courses 
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partly  fixed  and  partly  free,  or  by  having  two  or  more  distinct  courses, 
and  placing  them  side  by  side. 

We  have  now  reached  our  period  for  present  review,  commencing 
in  1830,  when  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  formed. 
History  is  not  severed  and  divided  into  distinct  portions  at  any  one 
period.  Some  reforms  in  education  preceded  the  year  1830,  and 
some  followed  later.  The  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  being 
most  needed,  came  before  the  new  movement  in  colleges.  The  first 
seven  years  of  the  half-century  of  our  existence  as  a  society  was  a 
period  of  preparation.  Several  eminent  men  of  advanced  opinions 
started  questions  and  introduced  discussions  which  bore  fruit  after- 
wards. 

I  think  we  may  fairly  regard  the  year  1837,  when  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  was  established,  and  Horace  Mann  appointed  as 
its  first  secretary,  as  the  commencement  of  the  modern  epoch  of 
education  in  this  country.  This  coincides  exactly  with  the  Victorian 
era  of  English  history.  Indeed,  there  is  a  singular  parallel.  The 
old  regime  of  kingly  power  under  the  Georges  continued  till  1830. 
A  mild  transition  reign  of  seven  years,  under  William  IV.,  followed, 
and  then  the  new  order  of  things  commenced,  under  Victoria. 

It  would  be  a  diflScult  task  to  describe  the  innumerable  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  our  present  improved  system  of  education. 
Besides,  it  would  be  like  describing  to  a  man  the  country  he  lives  in : 
its  laws,  and  usages,  and  institutions.  There  is  nothing  he  knows  so 
well.  Shall  I  describe  to  you  the  school  boards  or  committees  who 
employ  you,  the  examiners  who  give  you  certificates,  your  school- 
houses  and  furniture,  your  graded  schools,  your  courses  of  study, 
your  text-books,  your  reports,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  your  daily 
lives  in  the  school-room  ?  And  yet  it  is  in  precisely  these  things 
that  our  greatest  progress  has  been  made.  Compare  them  with  the 
environments  and  routine  of  the  schools  of  the  period  which  I  have 
described  to  you.  Though  I  may  not  weary  you  with  accounts  of 
what  is  so  familiar  to  you,  I  may,  I  think,  ask  you  to  go  with  me,  in 
imagination,  to  the  office  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
You  find  yourself  in  a  State-House.  It  is  a  State  Department.  Here 
originates  nearly  all  school  legislation ;  here  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  meet  to  consult  with  the  superintendent  about  all  the 
interests  of  the  schools,  and  obtain  the  facts  which  are  to  be  used  as 
arguments  to  carry  their  measures,  or  to  defeat  the  wild  projects 
which  ignorant  but  conceited  members  are  often  thrusting  upon  a 
legislative  body.  None  but  one  who  has  made  school  legislation  a 
study,  who  knows  what  has  succeeded  and  what  has  failed  in  other 
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States,  who  knows,  in  detail,  the  existing  school  laws,  how  far  they 
are  in  harmony  and  how  far  in  conflict  with  each  other,  what  the 
decision  of  the  courts  are  in  doubtful  and  contested  interpretations, 
in  what  points  the  existing  law  is  embarrassing  to  school  officers,  or 
defective  in  requiring  certain  things  without  providing  the  means, 
—  such  as  appointing  officers  without  pay,  or  assigning  them  duties 
which  they  cannot  perform,  or  putting  the  most  responsible  work 
into  incompetent  hands.  To  have  at  headquarters  a  master  of  these 
subjects,  who  has  carefully  studied  them,  and  has  experience  to 
guide  him  so  as  to  render  him  an  undoubted  and  trusted  authority, 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  public  importance.  I  have  repeatedly 
known  whole  legislatures,  who  were  going  with  a  rush  to  pass  an  ill- 
advised  measure,  imperilling  the  whole  system,  to  be  arrested  in  their 
mad  course,  and  convinced  of  its  folly,  by  a  few  words  of  a  superin- 
tendent, spoken  to  some  clear-headed  member,  who  could  show  the 
thing  to  the  assembly  as  it  was. 

Again  you  will  see  that  this  office  is  a  common  centre  to  which  all 
information  on  education  flows,  and  from  which  it  is  distributed. 
The  knowledge  of  the  whole  State,  thus  gathered  up  from  hundreds 
of  official  reports,  full  of  suggestions  for  further  improvements,  is 
communicated  to  every  part  of  the  State,  and  to  every  school  officer. 
It  is  like  a  reservoir  supplying  a  city  with  water. 

This  central  office  gives  consistency,  order,  and  efficiency  to  the 
whole  State  system  of  education.  The  system,  as  a  whole,  is  like  a 
great  army,  with  its  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  its  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  officers  with  a  commander-in-chief  at  the  head. 

Next  go  with  me  to  the  normal  school,  which  is  a  State  institutioa 
It  is  provided  for  by  the  Legislature,  and  managed,  as  to  its  external 
affairs,  by  a  board  of  education.  Its  peculiar  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
principal,  who  is  a  specialist  in  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  his  to  teach 
not  only  the  practice  of  his  art,  but  the  science  in  which  it  is  founded. 
We  may  find  him  employed  in  his  most  difficult  work,  giving  the 
philosophy  and  methods  of  primary  instruction.  To  show  what  high 
qualifications  it  requires,  and  how  few  succeed  in  it,  he  gives  an  out- 
line of  the  psychology  of  the  juvenile  mind,  and  discourses  in  detail 
upon  its  dominant  faculties ;  its  delicate  organism,  weaknesses,  and 
peril ;  its  active  but  one-sided  and  partial  curiosity ;  its  tastes  and 
aversions ;  its  vivacity  or  lethargy,  and  the  restraints  or  incitements 
it  needs ;  its  various  passions  and  biases  to  good  or  evil ;  its  impul- 
siveness and  changeableness ;  its  lively  imagination,  and  active  but 
feeble  intellect.  Or  you  may  find  him  discoursing  on  didactics, 
teaching  how  to  unfold  a  subject  from  its  elementary  principles,  pro- 
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ceeding  by  slow  and  regular  gradations;  how  to* awaken  interest; 
how  to  adapt  instruction  to  capacity  or  previous  attainments ;  how  to 
adjust  the  proportions  of  instruction  and  study  to  each  other ;  how 
far  to  indulge  or  repress  mental  peculiarities. 

We  shall  soon  perceive  that  the  normal  school  opens  a  wide  field 
of  thought,  entirely  new  to  the  majority  of  primary  teachers,  and 
that  ignorance  on  these  points  is  the  prolific  source  of  nine  tenths 
of  the  failures  in  our  primary  schools.  Animal  life  does  not  differ 
more  from  dead  mechanical  movements  than  true  normal  teaching 
differs  from  the  humdrum  of  too  many  of  our  schools.  The  base- 
ment of  the  old  structure  of  common  school  education  was  of  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble,  and  gave  way  the  moment  there  was  any  pressure 
on  it  The  new  basement  is  of  granite,  and  it  is  laid  on  the  prim- 
itive rock. 

You  are  so  familiar  with  teachers*  institutes,  a  humble  means  of 
improving  the  profession,  that  I  hardly  need  mention  them.  To 
those  who  have  never  been  specially  trained  for  their  calling,  these 
meetings,  under  State  auspices  and  experienced  educators,  give  new 
views  and  new  impulses,  which  are  carried  away,  and  which  act  ever 
after  as  a  stimulus.  To  the  trained  teacher  they  are  what  the  whet- 
ting is  to  the  mower's  scythe.  Distinguished  men,  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  downward,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  evening 
sessions,  drawing  out  large  popular  audiences,  and  putting  them  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  teachers.  This  incidental  work  of  enlighten- 
ing and  interesting  the  people  as  to  the  value  and  indispensable 
necessity  of  universal  education,  is  as  important  as  the  direct  work 
of  progress  in  the  art  of  teaching.  I  have  known  many  instances 
in  which  the  people  of  a  place  have,  for  a  week,  been  completely 
saturated  with  ideas  of  education,  every  other  topic  of  conversation 
being  banished  for  the  time.  The  public  addresses,  and  the  daily 
intercourse  of  teachers  with  the  families  whose  hospitalities  they 
shared,  kept  the  subject  constantly  in  mind;  and  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  teachers'  institute  held  in  a  particular  town  or 
village  could  be  seen  in  the  schools  for  years  afterwards. 

If  it  were  necessary,  I  would  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  city  schools,  to  learn  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  work  in  his  hands.  After  hearing  his  account  of  what  passes 
under  his  eye,  we  would  request  him  to  go  in  person  with  us  and 
show  us  the  working  of  the  system  in  the  schools.  We  should  see  the 
buildings,  and  their  adaptations  to  the  uses  of  the  school,  and  visit 
the  rooms  of  the  teachers  of  the  several  grades,  beginning  with  the 
primary  school  and  ending  with  the  high  school,  noting  the  system 
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of  grading  and  promotion;  the  teachers  and  their  work;  the  evi- 
dence of  the  superintendent's  all-pervading  influence ;  the  co-operation 
of  all  parties  within  and  without,  for  a  given  result :  and  the  convic- 
tion would  be  forced  upon  us  that  combination  of  effort  and  skilful 
direction  are  as  productive  of  good  results  here,  as  they  are  in  com- 
panies formed  for  carrying  on  any  branch  of  business  too  large  and 
too  complicated  for  individuals.  We  could  not  avoid  the  reflection 
that  no  public  enterprise  contributes  more  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion than  our  schools.  There  every  family  is  represented.  There  a 
union  of  sympathy,  of.  sentiment,  and  of  action  is  formed  in  child- 
hood, which  will  end  only  with  life,  consolidating  society  into  one 
compact  body,  as  nothing  else  will.  There,  in  the  higher  grades, 
the  youth  receive  that  training  which  not  only  fits  them  for  those 
branches  of  business  that  require  knowledge  and  skill,  but  for  that 
position  in  society  which  hold  the  two  opposite  extremes  in  check. 

The  high  school  especially  forms  that  large  and  important  class 
which  keeps  the  balance  in  the  State.  A  well-instructed  middle  class 
is  worth  more  to  a  community  than  either  extreme, — the  rich  or 
the  poor.  There  is  no  danger  either  of  tyranny  or  of  lawless  faction 
where  this  exists.  There  is  no  safety  where  it  does  not.  Without  it, 
as  Landor  somewhere  says :  "  Society  is  froth  above,  and  dregs  below." 

Of  the  numerous  colleges,  many  of  which  are  now  largely  endowed, 
and  flourishing,  I  will  select  for  our  inspection  the  oldest.  The 
early  graduates  of  Harvard  would  hardly  recognize  their  alma 
mater  in  her  present  dimensions,  her  new  dress,  and  her  many  added 
charms.  A  little  city  of  academic  buildings,  more  than  thirty  in 
number,  would  be  found  in  and  around  the  college  grounds.  The 
splendor  of  the  new  edifices,  the  number  and  richness  of  the  cabinets 
of  science  and  art,  and  laboratories,  would  excite  their  amazement. 
The  whole  number  of  students,  in  all  the  departments,  is  not  less 
than  1,400.  If  all  the  members  of  the  various  faculties  were  to  ap- 
pear in  the  procession  on  Commencement  Day,  you  could  count  up 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  To  describe  all  the  branches  of 
learning  and  science  taught  there,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  them, 
would  be  a  task  like  that  of  describing  the  streets  of  Boston.  We 
become  bewildered  in  attempting  to  trace  this  perfect  network  of 
instruction  in  literature,  science,  and  art.  There  is  not  a  foot  of 
ground  on  this  continent  that  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  /this  seat 
of  learning,  and  scarcely  one  that  does  not  contribute  something  to 
swell  the  number  of  specimens  collected  in  its  museums  and  cabinets. 
In  1870,  its  funds  amounted  to  ^2,500,000.  Since  that  time  $3,000,- 
000  more  have  been  received. 
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If  we  had  chosen  Yale,  instead  of  Harvard,  to  represent  our  larger 
colleges,  we  should  have  found  a  like  expansion  and  growth.  Sev- 
eral other  colleges,  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  are  following 
in  the  same  line,  and  there  is  hardly  one  in  the  whole  country  that 
has  not  felt  the  magic  touch  of  modern  improvement. 

Had  I  time  I  could  speak  of  Vassar  and  Wellesley  as  the  Harvard 
and  Yale  of  female  colleges.  How  different  from  the  historic  Troy 
Seminary  and  Bradford  Academy !  Localities  indescribably  beautiful, 
grounds  and  buildings  of  great  splendor,  able  and  thoroughly  organ- 
ized faculties  of  instructions,  and  courses  of  study  that  fully  entitle 
them  to  the  name  they  bear.  Following  them  is  a  list  of  over  two 
hundred  other  female  seminaries,  besides  the  girls'  high  schools,  in 
our  cities.  We  are  behind  no  country  in  female  education.  I  must 
pass  with  a  bare  mention  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  profes- 
fessional  schools,  and  the  two  hundred  and  forty-four  scientific  and 
practical  schools,  scattered  all  over  our  extended  country. 

Among  the  evidences  of  progress,  not  the  least  is  the  establishment 
of  our  National  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  to  the  whole  country 
what  the  department  of  education  is  to  a  State.  Fully  to  set  forth 
its  importance  would  require  much  more  time  than  the  brief  space 
allotted  me.  And  what  need  is  there  to  undertake  the  task }  Who 
that  looks  into  the  state  of  education  in  this  or  other  countries  does 
not  know  the  value  of  the  reports  annually  issued  from  that  office  ? 
What  Mr.  Barnard  had  attempted  in  a  private  way,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years  carried  on,  with  a  zeal  which  nothing  but  the  love  of 
the  subject  could  inspire,  is  now  on  a  much  broader  scale,  and  by  a 
stricter  system,  performed  under  the  auspices  and  by  authority  of 
the  general  government.  To  the  vast  store  of  facts  thus  collected 
we  all  resort  for  information,  whenever  we  wish  to  learn  the  working 
and  progress  of  our  system  of  education. 

During  our  period  of  fifty  years  the  school  system  of  New 
England  has  spread  over  all  the  Western  States,  and  within  a  little 
more  than  a  decade  of  years  over  all  the  Southern  and  Southwestern. 
By  covering  these  vast  territories  the  area  of  public  schools  has  been 
increased  nearly  twentyfold.  It  now  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  They  are  this  day  influencing  the 
destinies  of  forty  millions  of  people,  and  have  nearly  ten  millions  of 
pupils  in  training.  What  a  stride  is  this  from  the  condition  of  things 
under  our  fathers ! 

Formerly  four  millions  of  slaves,  within  our  borders,  lived  and 
died  in  ignorance.  Now  seven  hundred  thousand  of  their  million 
and  a  half  are  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  probably  not  less 
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than  one  hundred  thousand  in  private  schools,  and  they  have  numer- 
ous colleges,  theological  seminaries,  academies,  and  normal  schools 
for  higher  education.  These,  with  other  similar  agencies,  are  doubt- 
less destined  to  work  out  the  redemption  of  this  ill-fated  race. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  rather  glanced  at  some  of  the 
principal  points  of  our  present  system  of  education  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  former  times,  than  attempted  a  description  of  the  whole  ; 
but  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  great  change  which 
fifty  years  have  wrought  in  this  respect. 

Imperfect  as  our  survey  has  been,  its  effect  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  inspiring.  The  friends  of  humanity,  who  have  expended  so 
much  thought  on  the  improvement  of  society,  observe  with  satisfac- 
tion that  however  it  may  be  in  other  departments  of  our  social  organ, 
ization,  none  of  their  hopes  of  the  efficacy  of  general  education  have 
been  dissapointed.  The  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale,  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  test  the  system.  If 
the  old  district  school  of  New  England,  imperfect  as  it  confessedly 
was,  bore  good  fruits,  which  none  will  deny,  the  modern  system,  with 
its  manifold  improvements,  has  borne  them  much  more  abundantly. 
And  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  goal  for  which  we  are  striving. 
You  know  the  facetia  of  the  old  grammarians,  "  The  present  is 
imperfect,  the  perfect  is  future." 


The  education  of  the  whole  people,  in  a  republican  government,  can 
never  be  attained  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people.  Compulsion, 
even  though  it  were  a  desirable,  is  not  an  available  instrument.  Enlighten- 
ment, not  coercion,  is  our  resource.  The  nature  of  education  must  be 
explained.  The  whole  mass  of  mind  must  be  instructed  in  regard  to  its 
comprehensive  and  enduring  interests.  We  cannot  drive  our  people  up  a 
dark  avenue,  even  though  it  be  the  right  one;  but  we  must  hang  the 
starry  lights  of  knowledge  about  it,  and  show  them  not  only  the  directness 
of  its  course  to  tlie  goal  of  prosperity  and  honor,  but  the  beauty  of  the  way 
that  leads  to  it.  In  some  districts  there  will  be  but  a  single  man  or  woman, 
in  some  towns  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  or  women,  who  have  espoused  this 
noble  enterprise.  But  whether  there  be  half  a  dozen  or  but  one,  they  must 
be  like  the  little  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  tliree  measures  of 
meal.  Let  the  intelligent  visit  the  ignorant,  day  by  day,  as  the  oculist  visits 
the  blind  man,  and  detaches  the  scales  from  his  eyes,  until  the  living  sense 
leaps  to  the  living  light  Let  the  zealous  seek  contact  and  communion  with 
those  who  are  frozen  up  in  indifference,  and  thaw  off  the  icebergs  wherein 
they  lie  embedded.  Let  the  love  of  beautiful  childhood,  the  love  of  coun- 
try, the  dictates  of  reason,  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  the  sense  of  relig- 
ious responsibility,  be  plied,  in  mingled  tenderness  and  earnestness,  until  the 
obdurate  and  dark  mass  of  avarice  and  ignorance  and  prejudice  shall  be 
dissipated  by  their  blended  light  and  heat.  —  Horace  Mann. 
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THE    RENASCENCE    AND    ITS   INFLUENCE    ON   EDUCA- 
TION 

REV.   R.   H.   QUICK,   A.   M. 

For  the  right  understanding  of  history,  of  nations  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual man  or  woman,  we  must  fix  our  attention  on  those  periods  in 
which  the  course  of  ideas  takes,  as  the  French  say,  a  new  bend,  and 
to  which  we  may  trace  back  many  of  the  habits  that  at  length  become 
our  second  nature. 

Such  a  period  was  the  Renascence.  Then  it  was  that  the  last  bend 
was  given  to  the  educational  ideal  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  though 
we  seem  now  again  to  have  arrived  at  a  period  of  change,  we  are 
still,  perhaps  far  more  than  we  are  aware,  affected  by  the  ideas  of 
the  great  scholars  who  guided  the  intellect  of  Europe  in  the  Revival 
of  Learning. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  the 
balance  was  trembling  between  two  kinds  of  culture,  and  the  fate 
of  the  schoolboy  depended  on  the  result.  In  this  century  men 
first  got  a  correct  conception  of  the  globe  they  were  inhabiting. 
Hitherto  they  had  not  even  professed  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
geography ;  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Trivium  and  Quad- 
rivium,  which  were  then  supposed  to  form  the  cycle  of  things  known, 
if  not  of  things  knowable.  But  Vasca  da  Gama  and  Columbus  were 
grand  teachers  of  geography,  and  their  lessons  were  learnt  as  far  as 
civilization  extended. 

The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  study  of  the  earth  might,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  have  engrossed  the  mind  of 
Europe  with  the  material  world,  had  not  the  leaning  to  physical 
science  been  encountered  and  overcome  by  an  impulse  derived  from 
another  discovery.  About  the  time  ot  the  discovery  of  America 
there  also  came  to  light  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

When  I  speak  of  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  literatures  as  rival- 
ling that  of  America,  this  use  of  the  word  ''discovery'*  may  be  dis- 
puted. It  may  be  urged  that  though  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
were  unknown  in  the  West  of  Europe  till  they  were  brought  there 
by  the  fugitives  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  yet  the 
works  of  the  great  Latin  writers  had  always  been  known  in  Italy, 
and  Dante  declares  himself  the  disciple  of  Virgil.  And  yet  I  can- 
not give  up  the  word  "  discovery."  In  the  life  of  an  individual  it  some- 
times happens  that  he  suddenly  acquires,  as  it  were,  a  new  sense. 
The  world  around  him  remains  the  same  as  before,  but  it  is  not  the 
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same  to  him.  A  film  passes  from  his  eyes,  and  what  has  been  ordinary 
and  unmeaning  suddenly  becomes  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
him.  Something  similar  happens  at  times  in  the  history  of  the  gen- 
eral mind ;  indeed,  our  own  century  has  seen  a  remarkable  instance 
of  it.  In  reading  the  thoughts  of  great  writers  of  earlier  times  we 
cannot  but  be  struck,  not  only  with  their  ignorance  of  the  material 
world,  but  also  with  their  ignorance  of  their  ignorance.  Little  as 
they  knew,  they  often  speak  as  if  they  knew  everything.  Newton 
could  see  that  he  was  like  a  child  discovering  a  few  shells  while  the 
unexplored  ocean  lay  before  him  ;  but  in  those  days  it  required  the 
intellect  of  a  Newton  to  understand  this.  To  the  other  children 
the  ocean  seemed  to  conceal  nothing,  and  they  innocently  thought 
that  all  the  shells,  or  nearly  all,  had  been  picked  up.  It  was  reser\^ed 
for  the  people  of  our  own  century  to  become  aware  of  the  marvels 
which  lie  around  us  in  the  material  world,  and  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
discovery.  If  the  human  race  could  live  through  several  civilizations 
without  opening  its  eyes  to  the  wonders  of  the  earth  it  inhabits,  and 
then  could  suddenly  become  aware  of  them,  we  may  well  understand 
its  retaining  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  centuries  without 
valuing  them,  and  at  length  as  it  were  discovering  them,  and  turning 
to  them  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  delight. 

As  students  of  education,  we  can  hardly  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  this  great  revolution.  For  nearly  three  centuries  the 
curriculum  in  the  public  schools  of  Europe  remained  what  the 
Renascence  had  made  it.  We  have  again  entered  on  an  age  of 
change,  but  we  are  still  much  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  the  Renas- 
cence, and  the  best  way  to  understand  the  forces  now  at  work  is  to 
trace  them,  where  possible,  to  their  origin.  Let  us  then  consider 
what  the  Renascence  was,  and  how  it  affected  the  educational  system. 

In  endeavoring  to  understand  the  Renascence,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  listen  to  what  Mark  Pattison  says  of  it  in  his  "  Life  of  Casau- 
bon" :  "  In  the  Fifteenth  Century  was  revealed  to  a  world  which  had 
hitherto  been  trained  to  logical  analysis,  the  beauty  of  literary  form. 
The  conception  of  style  or  finished  expression  had  died  out  with  the 
pagan  schools  of  rhetoric.  It  was  not  the  despotic  act  of  Justinian 
in  closing  the  schools  of  Athens  which  had  suppressed  it.  The 
sense  of  art  in  language  decayed  from  the  same  general  causes 
which  had  been  fatal  to  all  artistic  perception.  Banished  from  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  Sixth  Century,  or  earlier,  the  classical  con- 
ception of  beauty  of  form  re-entered  the  circle  of  ideas  after  near 
a  thousand  years  of  oblivion  and  abeyance.  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
Ijvius  and  Ovid,  hsid  been  there  all  along,  but  the  idea  of  composite 
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harmony,  on  which  their  works  were  constructed,  was  wanting.  The 
restored  conception,  as  if  to  recoup  itself  for  its  long  suppression, 
took  entire  possession  of  the  mind  of  Europe.  The  first  period  of 
the  Renascence  passed  in  adoration  of  the  awakened  beauty,  and  in 
efforts  to  copy  and  multiply  it." 

Here  Mark  Pattison  speaks  as  if  the  conception  of  beauty  of  form 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  ancients,  and  those  who  learnt  of  them. 
This  seems  to  require  some  abatement  There  are  points  in  which 
mediaeval  art  far  excelled  the  art  of  the  Renascence,  The  Thir- 
teenth Century,  as  Archbishop  Trench  has  said,  was  "  rich  in  glori- 
ous creations  of  almost  every  kind";  and  in  that  century  our  leading 
English  architect.  Street,  finds  the  root  of  all  that  is  great  in  modern 
art.  (See  "Dublin  Afternoon  Lectures,"  1868.)  But  there  are  two 
expressions  of  beauty  to  which  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  caught 
their  spirit,  were  keenly  alive,  and  to  which  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Age  seem  to  have  been  blind.  The  first  is  beauty  in  the  human 
form  ;  the  second  is  beauty  in  literature. 

The  old  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  has  never  come 
back  to  us.  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  we  are  an  ugly  race,  with  ill-shapen 
limbs,  and  well  pleased  with  our  ugliness  and  deformity,  and  in  reply 
we  only  mutter  something  about  the  necessity  of  clothing  both  for 
warmth  and  decency.  But  as  to  the  other  expression  of  beauty, 
beauty  in  literature,  the  mind  of  Europe  again  became  conscious 
of  it  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  The  reawakening  of 
this  sense  of  beauty  we  call  the  Renascence. 

Before  we  consider  the  effect  of  this  intellectual  {-evolution  on  edu- 
cation, let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  not  "paying  ourselves  with  words," 
and  that  we  know  exactly  what  we  mean  by  "literature." 

When  the  conceptions  of  an  individual  mind  are  expressed  in  a 
permanent  form  of  words,  we  get  literature.  The  sum  total  of  all 
the  permanent  forms  of  expression  in  one  language  make  up  the 
literature  of  that  language ;  and  if  no  one  has  given  his  conceptions 
a  form  which  has  been  preserved,  the  language  is  without  a  liter- 
ature. There  are,  then,  two  things  essential  to  a  literary  work: 
first,  the  conceptions  of  an  individual  mind ;  second,  a  permanent 
form  of  expression.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  domain  of  literature 
is  distinct  from  the  domain  of  natural  or  mathematical  science. 
Science  does  not  give  us  the  conceptions  of  an  individual  mind,  but 
it  tells  us  what  every  rational  person  who  studies  the  subject  must 
think.  'And  science  is  entirely  independent  of  any  form  of  words : 
a  proposition  of  Euclid  is  science;  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's  is 
literature.     We  learn  from  Euclid  certain  truths  which  we  should 
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have  learnt  from  some  one  else  if  Euclid  had  never  existed,  and  the 
proposition  may  be  conveyed  equally  well  in  difEerent  forms  of  words 
and  in  any  language.  But  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's  conveys  thought 
and  feeling  peculiar  to  the  poet,  and  even  if  the  same  thought  and 
feeling  were  conveyed  to  us  in  other  words,  we  should  lose  at  least 
half  of  what  he  has  given  us.  Poetry  is  indeed  only  one  kind  of 
literature,  but  it  is  the  highest  kind ;  and  what  is  true  of  literary 
works  in  verse  is  true  also  in  a  measure  of  literary  works  in  prose. 
So  great  is  the  difference  between  science  and  literature,  that  in 
literature,  as  Lord  Lytton  has  remarked,  the  best  books  are  gener- 
ally the  oldest ;  in  science  they  are  the  newest 

At  present  we  are  concerned  with  literature  only.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  a  work  of  literature  may  excite  our  admiration  and 
affect  our  minds.  These  are,  first,  by  the  beauty  of  the  conceptions 
it  conveys  to  us ;  and  second,  by  the  beauty  of  the  language  in  which 
it  conveys  them.  In  the  greatest  works  the  two  excellences  will  be 
combined.* 

Now  the  literary  taste  proper  fastens  especially  on  the  second  of 
the  two,  /.  e,y  on  beauty  of  expression ;  and  the  Renascence  was  the 
revival  of  literary  taste.  "  It  was,"  as  Mark  Pattison  says,  "  the  con- 
ception of  style  or  finished  expression  which  had  died  out  with  the 
pagan  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  which  re-entered  the  circle  of  ideas 
after  near  a  thousand  years  of  oblivion  and  abeyance."  If  we  lose 
sight  of  this  we  shall  be  perplexed  by  the  unbounded  enthusiasm 
which  we  find  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  for  the  old  classics.  Wliat 
great  evangel,  we  may  ask,  had  Cicero  and  Virgil  and  Ovid,  or  even 
Plato  and  the  Greek  dramatists,  for  men  who  lived  when  Europe  had 
experienced  a  thousand  years  of  Christianity }  The  answer  is  simple. 
They  had  none  whatever.  Their  thoughts  and  conceptions  were  not 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  new  world.  The  civilization  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  had  its  own  thoughts, 
its  own  problems,  its  own  wants.  The  old-world  thoughts  could  not 
be  thought  over  again  by  it.  This  indeed  was  felt,  though  not  admit- 
ted, by  the  Renascence  scholars  themselves.  Had  it  been  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancients  which  seemed  to  them  so  valuable,  they 
would  have  made  some  effort  to  diffuse  those  thoughts  in  the 
languages  of  the  modern  world.  Much  as  a  great  literary  work 
loses  by  translation,  there  may  still  be  enough  left  of  it  to  be  a 
source  of  instruction  and  delight.     The  thoughts  of  Aristotle,  con- 

♦On  the  natwre  of  literature,  se?  Cwdinal  Neiymftn's  "j/cctwes  on  the  Nature  of  a 
University," 
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veyed  in  a  Latin  translation  of  an  Arabic  translation,  profoundly 
aifected  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Bible,  or 
hook  far  excellence^  is  known  to  few  indeed  in  its  original  form.  Some 
great  writers  —  Cervantes,  and  Shakespeare,  and  the  author  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights" — please  and  instruct  nations  who  know  not  the 
sound  of  the  languages  in  which  their  works  are  composed.  If,  then, 
the  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  valued  for  their 
matter,  their  works  would  have  been  translated  by  the  Renascence 
scholars,  as  the  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Reformers,  and  the 
history  of  modem  education  would  have  taken  a  very  different  turn 
from  that  which  awaited  it.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  Renascence 
scholars  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  translations.  For  the  grand 
discovery,  which  we  call  the  Revival  of  Learning,  was  not  that  the 
ancients  had  something  to  say,  but  that  whatever  they  had  to  say 
they  knew  how  to  say  it. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  in  the  period  of  change,  when  Europe 
was  rearranging  its  institutions,  developing  new  ideas  and  settling 
into  new  grooves  of  habit,  we  find  the  men  most  influential  in  educa- 
tion entirely  fascinated  by  beauty  of  expression,  and  this  in  two 
ancient  languages,  so  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  young 
seemed  to  them  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  writings. 
The  inevitable  consequence  was  this:  education  became  a  mere 
synon)nme  for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  only  ideal  set  up 
for  the  "educated"  was  the  classical  scholar. 

Perhaps  the  absurdity  of  taking  this  ideal,  an  ideal  which  is 
obviously  fitted  for  a  small  class  of  men  only,  and  proposing  it 
for  general  adoption,  was  partly  concealed  from  the  Renascence 
scholars  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  age.  No  doubt  they 
thought  literature  would  in  the  future  be  a  force  capable  of  much 
wider  application  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  True,  literature  had 
till  then  affected  a  small  class  only.  Literature  meant  books,  books 
meant  MSS.,  and  MSS.  were  rare  and  costly.  Literature,  the 
embodiment  of  grand  thoughts  in  grand  words,  had  existed  before  let- 
ters, or  at  least  without  letters.  The  Homeric  poems,  for  example,  had 
been  known  to  thousands  who  could  not  read  or  write.  But  beauty  of 
expression  naturally  got  associated  and  indeed  confounded  with  the 
art  by  which  it  was  preserved ;  so  the  creations  of  the  mind,  when 
embodied  in  particular  combinations  of  words,  acquired  the  name 
of  literature  or  letters,  and  became  almost  exclusively  the  affair  of 
those  who  had  opportunities  of  study,  opportunities  afforded  only  to  the 
few.  During  the  Middle  Ages  every  one  who  could  read  was  allowed 
his  "privilege  of  clergy  " ;  that  is,  he  was  assumed  to  be  a  clergy- 
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man.  Literature  then  was  not  thought  of  as  a  means  of  general 
instruction.  But  at  the  very  time  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient 
writings  dawned  on  the  mind  of  Europe,  a  mechanical  invention 
seemed  to  remove  all  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  literature.  The 
scholars  seized  on  the  printing-press,  and  thought  by  means  of  it  to 
give  all  "the  educated*'  a  knowledge  of  the  classics.  * 

We  cannot  help  speculating  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  discovery  of  printing  if  it  had  been  made  at  another  time.  As 
there  may  be  literature  without  books,  so  there  may  be  books  with- 
out literature.  If  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing  there  had 
been  no  literature,  no  creations  of  individual  minds  embodied  in  per- 
manent forms  of  speech,  books  might  have  been  used  as  apparatus  in 
a  mental  gymnasium,  or  they  might  have  been  made  the  means  of 
conveying  information.  But  just  then  the  intellect  of  Europe  was 
tired  of  mental  gymnastics.  It  had  taken  exercise  in  the  Trivium 
like  a  squirrel  in  its  revolving  cage,  and  was  vexed  to  find  it  made  no 
progress.  As  for  information,  there  was  little  to  be  had.  The  age 
of  observation  and  of  physical  science  was  not  yet.  So  the  printing- 
press  was  entirely  at  the  service  of  tjie  new  passion  for  literature, 
and  the  scholars  dreamed  of  the  general  diffusion  of  literary  culture 
by  means  of  printed  books.  For  some  two  centuries  the  literary  spirit 
had  supreme  control  over  the  intellect  of  Europe,  and  the  literary 
spirit  could  then  find  satisfaction  nowhere  but  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  throughout  this 
period  the  "  educated  man "  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
classical  scholar.  The  great  rival  of  the  literary  spirit,  the  scientific 
spirit,  which  cares  for  nothing  but  sequences  independent  of  the 
human  mind,  began  to  shew  itself  early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Its  first  great  champion  was  Francis  Bacon ;  but  by  this  time  the 
school  course  of  study  had  been  settled,  and  two  centuries  had  to 
elapse  before  the  scientific  spirit  could  unsettle  it  again.  Even 
now,  when  we  speak  of  a  man  as  "  well  educated,'*  we  are  commonly 
understood  to  mean  that  in  his  youth  he  was  taught  the  two  classical 
languages. 

The  taking  of  the  classical  scholar  as  the  only  ideal  of  the  edu- 
cated man  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  evil  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. 

I.     This  ideal  exalted  the  learner  above  the  doer.     As  far  back  as 

Xcnophon,  we  find  a  contest   between  the  passive  ideal  and  the 

active,  between  the  excellence  which  depends  on  a  knowledge  of 

■  what  others  have  thought  and  done,  and  the  excellence  which  comes 

of  thinking  and  doing.      But  the  excellence  derived  from  learning 
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had  never  been  highly  esteemed.  To  be  able  to  repeat  Homer's 
poetry  was  regarded  in  Greece  as  we  now  regard  a  pleasing  accom- 
plishment. The  knowledge  of  Homer  sometimes  proved  decidedly 
"useful"  knowledge,  as  the  Athenians  found  who  owed  to  it  their 
return  from  the  unhappy  expedition  to  Syracuse.  But  the  dignity 
of  the  learned  man  as  such  was  not  within  the  range  of  Greek 
ideas.  Many  of  the  Romans,  after  they  began  to  study  Greek  litera- 
ture, certainly  piqued  themselves  on  being  good  Greek  scholars,  and 
Cicero  occasionally  quotes  with  all  the  airs  of  a  pedant ;  but  so 
thoroughly  was  the  contrary  ideal,  the  ideal  of  the  doer^  established 
at  Rome,  that  nobody  ever  dreamt  of  placing  its  rival  above  it.  In 
the  decline  of  the  Empire,  especially  at  Alexandria,  we  find  for  the 
first  time  honors  paid  to  the  learned  man ;  but  he  was  soon  lost  sight 
of  again.  At  the  Renascence  he  burst  into  sudden  blaze ;  and  it  was 
then  discovered  that  he  was  what  every  man  would  wish  to  be.  Thus 
the  Reinascence  scholars,  notwithstanding  their  admiration  of  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity,  set  up  an  ideal  which  those  nations  would 
heartily  have  despised.  The  schoolmaster  very  readily  adopted  this 
ideal ;  and  schools  have  been  places  of  learning,  not  training,  ever 
since. 

2.  The  next  defect  I  observe  in  the  Renascence  ideal  is  this :  it 
attributes  to  literature  more  direct  power  over  common  life  than 
literature  has  ever  had,  or  is  ever  likely  to  have. 

I  say  direct  power,  for  indirectly  literature  is  one  of  the  grand 
forces  which  act  on  all  of  us ;  but  it  acts  on  us  through  others,  its 
most  important  function  being  to  affect  great  intellects,  the  minds 
of  those  who  think  out  and  act  out  important  changes.  Its  direct 
action  on  the  mass  of  mankind  is  after  all  but  insignificant.  We 
have  seen  that  literature  consists  in  permanent  forms  of  words,  ex- 
pressing the  conceptions  of  individual  minds ;  and  these  forms  will 
be  studied  only  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  conceptions,  or 
find  pleasure  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Now  the 
vast  majority  of  ordinary  people  are  without  these  inducements  to 
literary  study.  They  take  a  keen  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  their  relations  and  intimate  friends,  and  a  weaker  interest  in 
the  thinkings  and  sayings  and  doings  of  every  one  else  who  is  per- 
sonally known  to  them :  but  as  to  the  mental  conceptions  of  those 
who  lived  in  other  times,  or  if  now  alive  are  not  known  even  by  sight, 
the  ordinary  person  is  profoundly  indifferent  to  them  ;  and  of  course 
delight  in  expression  as  such  is  out  of  the  question.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is  that  the  habit  of  reading  books  is  by  no  means  common. 
•Mark  Pattison  observes  that  there  are  few  books  to  be  found  in  most 
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English  middle-class  homes ;  and  he  says :  "  The  dearth  of  books  is 
only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  mental  torpor  which  reigns  in 
those  destitute  regions."  (In  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  November,  1 877.) 
I  much  doubt  if  he  would  find  more  books  in  the  middle-class  homes 
of  the  Continent.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  reading  that  is  nearly 
universal  —  the  reading  of  newspapers ;  and  the  newspaper  lacks 
the  element  of  permanence,  and  belongs  to  the  domain  of  talk  rather 
than  of  literature. 

Even  when  we  get  among  the  so-called  "  educated,"  we  find  that 
those  who  care  for  literature  form  a  very  small  minority.  The  rest 
have  of  course  read  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Walter  Scott  and 
Tennyson,  but  they  do  not  read  them.  The  lion's  share  of  our  time 
and  thoughts  and  interests  must  be  given  to  our  business  or  pro- 
fession, whatever  that  may  be;  and  in  few  instances  is  this  con- 
nected with  literature.  For  the  rest,  whatever  time  or  thought  a 
man  can  spare  from  his  calling  is  mostly  given  to  his  family,  or  to 
society,  or  to  some  hobby  which  is  not  literature.  And  love  of 
literature  is  not  seen  in  such  reading  as  is  common.  The  literary 
spirit  shews  itself,  as  I  said,  in  appreciating  beauty  of  expression ; 
and  how  far  beauty  of  expression  is  cared  for  we  may  estimate  from 
the  fact  that  few  people  think  of  reading  anything  a  second  time. 
The  ordinary  reader  is  profoundly  indifferent  about  style,  and  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  ideas.  He  keeps  to  periodicals 
or  light  fiction,  which  enables  the  mind  to  loll  in  its  easy  chair  (so  to 
speak),  and  see  pass  before  it  a  series  of  pleasing  images.  "An 
idea,"  as  Mark  Pattison  says,  "is  an  excitant,  comes  from  mind  and 
calls  forth  mind ;  an  image  is  a  sedative ; "  and  most  people,  when 
they  take  up  a  book,  are  seeking  a  sedative. 

So  literature  is  after  all  a  very  small  force  in  the  lives  of  most 
men,  and  perhaps  even  less  in  the  lives  of  most  women.  Why, 
then,  are  the  employments  of  the  school-room  arranged  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  the  grand  force  of  all  ?  The  reason  is,  that  we 
have  inherited  from  the  Renascence  a  false  notion  of  the  function  of 
literature. 

I  must  now  point  out  a  fault  in  the  Renascence  ideal  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  all.  Those  by  whom  this  idea  was  set 
up  were  entirely  possessed  by  an  enthusiasm  for  literature,  and  they 
made  the  mistake  of  attributing  to  literattrre  a  share  in  general  cul- 
ture which  literature  seems  incapable  of  taking.  After  this,  we 
could  little  have  expected  that  the  new  ideal  would  exclude  literature 
from  the  school-room,  and  yet  so  it  has  actually  turned  out. 

As  a  literary  creation  contains  the  conceptions  of  an  individual 
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mind  expressed  in  a  permanent  form  of  words,  it  exists  only  for 
those  who  can  understand  the  words  or  at  least  the  conceptions. 
/  From  this  it  follows  that  literature  for  the  young  must  have  its 
expression  in  the  vernacular^  The  instances  are  rare  indeed  in  which 
any  one  below  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  (perhaps  I  might  put  the 
limit  a  year  or  two  higher)  understands  any  but  the  mother  tongue. 
In  the  mother  tongue  indeed,  some  forms  of  literature  exercise  a 
great  influence  over  young  minds.  Ballad  literature  seems  especially 
to  belong  to  youth,  the  youth  of  nations  and  of  individuals.  Aristotle 
educated  Alexander  with  Homer;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the 
effect  which  the  Iliad  must  have  had  on  the  young  Greeks.  Although 
in  the  days  of  Plato  instruction  was  not  confined  to  literature,  he 
gives  this  account  of  part  of  the  training  in  the  Athenian  schools : 
"  Placing  the  pupils  on  benches,  the  instructors  make  them  read  and 
learn  by  heart  the  poems  of  good  poets,  in  which  are  many  moral 
lessons,  many  tales  and  eulogies  and  lays  of  the  brave  men  of  old  ; 
that  the  boys  may  imitate  them  with  emulation,  and  strive  to  become 
such  themselves."  Here  we  see  a  very  important  function  attributed 
to  literature,  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  young ;  but  the  literature  so 
used  must  obviously  be  in  the  language  of  the  learners. 

The  influence  of  a  literary  work  may  however  extend  itself  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  language.  When  our  minds  can  re- 
ceive and  take  pleasure  in  the  conceptions  of  a  great  writer,  he  may 
speak  to  us  by  an  interpreter.  At  the  Renascence  there  were 
books  in  the  world  which  might  have  affected  the  minds  of  the 
young,  —  Plutarch  and  Herodotus,  and  above  all  Homer;  but  as 
I  have  already  said,  it  was  not  the  conceptions  but  the  literary 
form  of  the  ancients,  which  seemed  to  the  Renascence  of  such  in- 
estimable value,  so  they  refused  to  give  the  conceptions  in  any  but 
the  original  words.  "  Studying  the  ancients  in  translations,"  says 
Melanchthon,  "is  merely  looking  at  the  shadow."  He  could  not 
have  made  a  greater  mistake.  As  far  as  the  young  are  concerned, 
the  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  translation  would  give  the 
substance :  the  original  can  give  nothing  but  the  shadow.  Let  us 
take  the  experience  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  author  of  "Esther." 
This  distinguished  Eton  man,  fired  by  his  remembrances  of  Homer, 
visited  the  Troad.  He  had,  as  he  tells  us,  "clasped  the  Iliad  line 
by  line  to  his  brain  witj^^everence  as  well  as  love."  Well  done, 
Eton !  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  when  we  read  this  passage :  here 
at  least  is  proof  that  some  literature  was  taught  in  those  days  of  the 
dominion  of  the  classics.  But  stop!  It  seems  that  this  clasping 
did  not  take  place  at  Eton,  but  in  happy  days  before  Eton,  when 
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Kinglake  knew  no  Greek  and  read  translations.  "  Heroic  days  are 
these,"  he  writes,  "but  the  Dark  Ages  of  schoolboy  life  come  clos- 
ing over  them.  I  suppose  it's  all  right  in  the  end ;  yet,  by  Jove ! 
at  first  sight  it  does  seem  a  sad  intellectual  fall  .  .  .  The  dis- 
mal change  is  ordained;  and  then  their  meagre  Latin  (the  same 
for  everybody),  with  small  shreds  and  patches  of  Greek,  is  thrown 
like  a  pauper's  pall  over  all  your  early  lore ;  instead  of  sweet  knowl- 
edge, vile  monkish  doggrel,  grammars  and  graduses,  dictionaries  and 
lexicons,  and  horrible  odds  and  ends  of  dead  languages,  are  given 
you  for  your  portion ;  and  down  you  fall  from  Roman  story  to  a 
three-inch  scrap  of  *  Scriptores  Romani  * — from  Greek  poetry  down,  * 
down,  to  the  cold  rations  of  '  Poetse  Graeci,'  cut  up  by  commentators 
and  served  out  by  schoolmasters ! "     ("  Esther,"  The  Troad.) 

We  see  from  this  how  the  Renascence  ideal  had  the  extraordinary 
effect  of  banishing  literature  from  the  school-room.  Literature  has 
indeed  not  ceased  to  influence  the  young ;  it  still  counts  for  much 
more  in  their  lives  than  in  the  lives  of  their  seniors  ;  but  we  all  know 
who  are  the  writers  who  affected  our  own  minds  in  childhood  and 
youth,  and  who  affect  the  minds  of  our  pupils  now  —  not  Eutropius  or 
Xenophon  or  Caesar  or  Cicero,  but  Defoe  and  Swift  and  Marryatt  and 
Walter  Scott.  The  ancient  writings,  which  were  literature  to  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Erasmus,  as  they  are  still  to  many  in  our  universities 
and  elsewhere,  can  never  be  literature  to  the  young.  Most  of  the 
classical  authors  read  in  the  school-room  could  not  be  made  literature 
to  young  people  even  by  means  of  translations,  for  they  were  men  who 
wrote  for  men  and  women  only.  We  see  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
make  an  ordinary  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  study  Burke  or  Pope.  And 
if  we  do  not  make  him  read  Burke,  whose  language  he  understands, 
why  do  we  make  him  read  Cicero,  whose  language  he  does  not 
understand  1  If  he  cannot  appreciate  Pope,  why  do  we  teach  him 
Horace  ?  The  Renascence  gives  us  the  explanation  of  this  singular 
anomaly.  The  scholars  of  that  age  were  so  delighted  with  the 
"composite  harmony"  of  the  ancient  classics  that  the  study  of 
those  classics  seemed  to  them  the  one  thing  worth  living  for.  The 
main,  if  not  the  only,  object  they  kept  in  view  in  bringing  up  the 
young  was  to  gain  for  them  admission  to  the  treasure-house ;  and 
though  young  people  could  not  understand  the  ancient  writings  as 
literature,  they  might  at  least  study  them  as  language  and  thus  be 
ready  to  enjoy  them  as  literature  in  after  life.  Thus  the  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  school-room  came  to  be  not  the  classics,  but  the 
classical  languages.  The  classics  were  used  as  school-books,  but  the 
only  meaning  thought  of  was  the  meaning  of  the  detached  word  or 
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at  best  of  the  detached  sentence.  You  ask  a  child  learning  to  read 
if  he  understands  what  he  is  reading  about,  and  he  says,  "  I  can't 
think  of  the  meaning  because  I  am  thinking  of  the  words."  The 
same  thing  happened  in  the  school-boy's  study  of  the  classics.  And 
so  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  to  this  day  the  great  writers  of  antiquity 
discharge  a  humble  function  which  they  certainly  never  contem- 
plated. 

"  Great  Caesar's  body,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

And  great  Caesar's  mind  has  been  turned  to  uses  almost  as  paltry. 
He  has  in  fact  written  for  the  school-room,  not  a  commentary  on 
the  Wars  in  Gaul,  —  nothing  of  the  kind, — but  simply  a  book  of  exer- 
cises in  Latin  construing ;  and  an  excellent  book  it  would  be  if  he  had 
only  graduated  the  difficulties  better. 

\Tobe  concluded  in  the  next  numher,'\        ^  ^  ^ 


Direct  authority  is  not  a  power  to  be  exercised  indiscriminately,  but 
only  where  it  is  needed.  It  must  supplement  and  strengthen  motives,  not 
supersede  them.  The  perfection  of  discipline  lies  in  maintaining  the  just 
proportion  of  freedom  to  obedience.  This  varies.  In  infancy  it  is  small ; 
so  that  the  whole  period  morally  defined,  might  be  defined  as  the  period  of 
obedience.  Freedom,  before  the  child  can  choose  what  is  good  for  him,  is 
hurtful ;  obedience,  absolute  obedience,  as  has  been  said,  is  "  no  less  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  his  existence  than  to  the  formation  of  his  moral 
character."  It  is  the  first  step  in  his  education  to  freedom.  Still,  even  in 
infancy  there  is  a  narrow  sphere  within  which  the  child  may  have  freedom  \ 
the  sphere  not  so  much  of  moral  as  of  animal  or  natural  activity.  But  the 
sphere  is  a  constantly  widening  one  ;  and  it  is  in  not  recognizing  this  feature 
of  it,  it  is  in  attempting  to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  subjection  in  chil- 
dren throughout  different  periods,  that  the  most  common  and  the  gravest 
error  in  disciplining  the  will  lies.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  disregard 
their  altered  circumstances;  it  is  easier,  and  to  many  more  agreeable,  to 
supersede  the  will  than  to  train  it  In  so  far  as  this  proceeds  from  misap- 
prehension, however,  as  it  generally  does,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
training  which  accustoms  the  pupil  to  do  everything  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, whilst  it  may  make  an  agreeable  pupil,  may  not  be  tlie  training  which 
goes  to  confer  on  him  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  strong  character.  It  is 
the  obedience  that  is  free,  self-prompted,  which  we  must  aim  at  inculcating ; 
and  this  cannot  be  inculcated  if  we  give  the  child  no  room  (or  the  exercise 
of  freedom.  When  he  begins  to  reason,  we  must  give  him  reasons  for  what 
we  require  to  be  done ;  taking  care,  moreover,  that  we  give  him  truthful  and 
valid  reasons.  —  James  CurrU^  A,  M. 
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UNIVERSIIY  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WOMEN 

MISS    E.   T.   LANDER. 

It  might  be  fancied  that  recent  facts  relating  to  education  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  would  impress  with  very  melancholy 
foreshadowings  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  tliat  the  effect  of 
"progress"  is  to  kill  joy.  An  impulse  toward  learning,  so  powerful 
as  to  have  induced  a  recent  comparison  between  the  enthusiastic 
feeling  of  this  time  and  that  of  the  Renaissance,  is  not  the  chief 
burden  of  the  gloomy  suggestion  of  danger,  inasmuch  as  that  ten- 
dency is  so  fully  supplemented  by  the  effective  systems  now  common 
for. the  people's  intellectual  development,  which  are  reactionary  with 
the  new  spirit,  and  which  belong  to  this  age  alone.  For  example,  the 
condition  of  educational  matters  in  England,  in  all  their  pith  and 
moment,  could  be  summed  up  by  a  no  better  prkis  than  that  of 
a  statement  made  in  conversation  by  a  professor  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  that  the  English  people  are  divided  into  two  classes,  — 
examiners  and  examined.  It  may  be  added  that  the  rational  precision 
of  the  idea  could  hardly  be  challenged  with  any  intelligent  reason, 
since  that  epitome  is  founded  on  the  fact,  not  of  our  schemes  of 
intellectual  tests,  but  of  system  added  to  system  of  examinations, 
adapted  to  as  many  varieties  and  degrees  of  culture  among  the 
people. 

The  American  public  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been  without  a 
more  or  less  comprehensive  understanding  of  English  educational 
tendencies,  or  have  failed  to  note  how  eminently  England  has  been, 
even  in  times  past,  an  examined  and  an  examining  nation.  But  it  is 
during  a  score  of  years  past  that  this  manner  of  educational  move- 
ment has  progressed  with  novel  and  amazing  energy,  from  which 
happens  frequent  astonishment  among  us  at  the  extent  to  which 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  formal  intellectual  tests  have  recently 
multiplied  in  the  British  nation.  The  case  comes  to  hardly  less,  in  a 
word,  than  that  people  of  this  generation  in  England,  whom  the  India 
service  leaves  unexamined,  are  generally  induced  to  have  their  quality 
determined  on  some  other  ground  of  the  desirableness  of  attaining 
definite  standards  established  by  recognized  educational  authority. 
This  result  has  been  immensely  increased  by  the  recruiting  of  candi- 
dates from  a  class  previously  held  either  above  or  below,  or  in  some 
manner  apart  from  the  necessity  of  being  proved  any  definite  quan- 
tity whatever  in  our  complicated  problem  of  modem  life.     It  is  now 
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the  opinion  of  a  large  part  of  the  thinking  English  public  that  intel- 
lectual inquiry,  which  has  to  so  great  an  extent  left  woman  as  an 
indeterminative  until  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  is  not  dangerously 
premature  in  the  experiment  of  making  tests  of  her  capacity  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  men. 

The  system  of  university  examinations  for  women,  first  established 
by  Cambridge,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  was  the  origin  of  an  exten- 
sive series  of  co-ordinate  movements  hinged  upon  the  strongholds  of 
learning.  Not  only  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  younger  institutions, 
have  been  equally  swayed  by  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit ;  and 
this  force,  it  may  at  once  be  stated,  is  operating  throughout  the 
spheres  of  education  with  a  rapid  leavening  of  the  principal  mass 
of  old  opinion. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  recent  evolutions  from  that  movement  which 
is  recognized  by  the  surviving  element  of  British  conservatism  as  a 
"widely  ramifying  conspiracy,"  and  which,  in  reality,  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  complicated  social  schemes  of  the  age. 

It  should  be  observed  that  a  step  of  great  ultimate  meaning,  as  all, 
no  doubt,  felt  that  of  women's  higher  education  to  be,  was  under- 
taken in  that  country  only  with  the  most  careful  studies  of  facts  and 
of  probable  consequences.  England  has  not  moved  with  the  rapidity 
of  either  Russia  or  Italy  in  this  direction ;  it  is  even  likely  to  be  some 
time  before  the  latter  country,  with  her  fifteen  universities  open  to 
women,  without  limit  of  the  privileges  of  study,  examinations,  and 
degrees,  will  be  rivalled  by  England  in  liberality  of  women's  educa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  women  of  the  former  nation  will  probably  not  be 
distanced  forthwith  by  their  English  sisters  in  the  scientific  attain- 
ments which  feminine  students  have  been  so  unrestrictedly  permitted 
to  seek  under  the  Russian  system  of  education. 

The  value  of  conclusions  resulting  from  a  course  of  close  and 
deliberate  studies  on  this  subject,  wherein  English  caution  has  been 
exercised  with  such  extreme  strictness,  will  be  admitted  as  evident 
to  all.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  consequence,  that  as  the  result  of  inquiries 
in  the  direction  of  the  schools  there  was  a  remarkable  unanimity 
of  opinion;  and  that  on  this  unanimous  opinion  subsequent  plans 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  have  been,  to  some  extent, 
contingent.  In  forming  the  basis  of  the  original  plan  of  university 
examinations,  use  was  made  of  information  furnished  by  the  report 
of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  which  had  been  appointed  to 
thoroughly  examine  into  educational  institutions  of  all  degrees  and 
dimensions  in  the  kingdom.  For  the  purpose  of  this  examination, 
England  was  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  was  assigned  to  a 
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special  commissioner,  all  the  endowed,  proprietary,  and  private 
schools  falling  equally  into  the  plan  o£  official  investigation ;  and  o£ 
the  latter  class  in  England,  the  number  is  represented  to  be  ten 
thousand,  of  which  the  majority  are  girls'  schools. 

Through  this  examination,  significant  ideas  relative  to  woman's 
education  became,  if  not  newly,  yet  definitely,  established.  The 
investigators  observed  that  the  girl  pupils  evinced  a  power  for  study 
equal  to  that  found  in  boys'  schools ;  and  that  this  was  a  fact  in 
relation  to  those  studies  in  which  girls  had  been  previously  supposed 
deficient  as  compared  with  boys.  In  schools  of  both  sexes,  taught 
by  masters,  no  difference  was  noted  between  the  attainments  of  boys 
and  those  of  g^rls.  And  in  proprietary  schools,  girls  were  observed 
to  be  as  proficient  as  the  boys  in  Euclid.  Such  differences  as  were 
noted  between  the  sexes  (like  that,  for  instance,  which  is  probably 
as  common  everywhere  as  in  England,  of  girls  of  the  younger  sort 
writing  better  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  flexibility  and  delicacy  of  little  girls'. fingers)  were  not  of  a 
kind  thought  to  signify  any  essential  inequality  or  unlikeness  of  in- 
tellectual characteristics.  The  report  was  altogether  highly  encour- 
aging as  to  the  capacity  of  women  for  study,  while  it  also  presented 
a  not  unfavorable  view  of  the  sex  as  teachers ;  for  although  repre- 
sented  as  being  imperfectly  trained,  the  women  found  engaged  in 
the  schools  were  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  being  unfitted  by 
nature  for  the  vocation.  As  in  some  slight  manner  indicating  the 
general  sentiment  resulting  from  these  inquiries,  as  to  the  effects  of 
study  on  the  feminine  character,  an  example  may  be  taken  from  a 
report  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  recording  the  following  fact : — 

"  It  happens  that  the  finest  manners  I  ever  saw  among  young 
people — the  most  perfect  self-possession,  modesty,  and  freedom  from 
affectation  — were  in  a  class  of  girls  who  were  brought  up  to  me  to 
demonstrate  a  problem  in  Euclid.  It  would  be  a  strange  commen- 
tary on  our  present  system  of  education,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  studies  which  are  supposed  to  elevate  and  refine  men  had  an 
opposite  effect  on  the  other  sex.  But  though  unproved,  and  prob- 
ably grossly  untrue,  there  are  many  who  believe  it" 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  manners  of  this  class  of 
girls  in  Euclid  may  have  been  hot  less  admirable  than  those  of  a 
different  pupil  noted  some  years  since,  whose  case  was,  that  not  being 
able  to  answer  the  simplest  questions  in  arithmetic,  and  with  the  am- 
bition, as  may  be  supposed,  to  seem  not  wanting  an  equivalent  for 
that  accomplishment,  hastened  to  assure  the  visitor  that,  although 
not  knowing  anything  about  arithmetic,  she  could  ''  crochet  Moses." 
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In  addition  to  the  facts  of  the  schools,  it  was  probably  not  forgotten, 
during  these  councils,  how  many  cultivated  Englishwomen  there  are 
whose  attainments,  in  many  cases  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  schol- 
arly fathers  or  husbands,  have  never  been  a  cause  of  harm  to  mater- 
nity or  the  English  home. 

Through  both  repeated  and  varied  considerations  of  the  question 
of  more  liberal  advantages  for  women,  sufficient  reason,  at  all  events, 
was  found  for  the  establishment  of  the  "local  examinations"  which 
constituted  the  first  public  step  of  importance  in  the  direction  of 
women's  higher  education.  When  established  at  Cambridge  these 
examinations  were  equally  for  boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  the  candidates  being  examined  in  the  same  subjects,  having  the 
same  papers  prepsired  by  the  regular  university  professors.  The 
examinations  have  since  been  regularly  held  at  different  points  of 
the  country,  called  "  centres  " ;  and  here  candidates  are  received  from 
the  various  collegiate  and  private  schools,  and  from  the  class  edu- 
cated by  private  instruction,  or  prepared  by  solitary  study.  To  such 
as  pass  the  test,  certificates  are  granted  which  represent  the  grade  of 
scholarship  attained.  The  local  centres  at  which  the  university 
examinations  are  held  are  represented  as  having  increased  to  up- 
ward of  fifty,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  candidates,  boys  and  girls, 
as  being  in  recent  years  some  four  or  five  thousand  annually.  Oxford 
joined  in  the  scheme  with  Cambridge  within  a  short  time  after  its 
establishment,  and  London  University  was  not  long  in  adopting  it  in 
a  modified  form. 

The  association  by  whose  action  women  have  become  established 
in  full  university  privileges  at  Cambridge  had  its  immediate  origin 
through  other  considerations  than  those  of  the  organization  having 
for  its  object  the  system  of  university  examinations  already  men- 
tioned. The  former  grew  out  of  a  favor  for  some  time  extended  to 
ladies  —  those,  for  the  most  part,  having  masculine  relatives  in  dome 
connection  with  the  university  —  of  attendance  at  the  more  elegant 
lectures.  With  proper  appreciation,  let  it  be  hoped,  of  what  was 
conferred  in  the  form  of  intellectual  dainties,  this  favored  class  came, 
in  time,  to  disclose  an  anxious  regard  for  the  substantials  withheld. 
A  Society  was  accordingly  formed,  having  the  object  of  securing 
both  lectures  and  examinations,  the  same  as  those  for  male  students, 
to  girls  above  seventeen.  The  organization,  which  was  managed  by 
a  mixed  syndicate  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  obtained  for  feminine 
students  the  privilege  of  lectures  by  twenty-two  of  the  regular  pro- 
fessors, with  fees  at  a  guinea  the  course,  except  for  those  intending 
to  be  governesses,  who  paid  half  that  price.     Students  from  a  dis- 
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tance  originally  had  their  residence  at  Merton  College,  the  number 
increasing  until  Newnham  Hall  had  also  to  be  taken,  to  provide 
necessary  accommodations.  To  the  examinations  held  for  this  class 
of  candidates,  young  men,  not  members  of  the  university,  were 
equally  eligible.  The  instruction  and  tests  offered  by  this  system 
were  without  relation  to  the  study,  examinations,  or  degrees  of  the 
university,  but  formed  a  separate  trial  of  proficiency  in  a  lesser 
course  of  liberal  studies  prescribed  by  the  Cambridge  professors,  as 
most  serving  the  purpose  of  general  culture.  The  gulf  fixed  between 
this  point  and  Cambridge  was  not  so  great  but  that  the  final  discov- 
ery of  a  passage  to  the  loftier  region  could  be  anticipated.  A  bold 
step  toward  this  object  was  taken  in  1875,  by  three  ladies,  who 
presented  themselves  for  examination  by  the  regular  university 
examiners,  having  first  carefully  prepared  themselves  by  additional 
instruction,  privately  obtained.  The  test  was  passed  by  the  candi- 
dates with  distinguished  credit,  two  of  the  number  taking  the  moral- 
science  tripos,  and  the  remaining  candidate  the  classical  and  mathe- 
matical tripos.  The  action  was  marked  by  discretion  and  valor  at 
once,  and  even  liberal  Cambridge  could  hardly  have  been  prepared 
for  so  brilliant  a  coup  d'icole.  The  candidates,  at  all  events,  found 
themselves  wanting  the  formal  university  stamp  of  recognition  which 
would  have  been  their  undisputed  portion  as  male  students.  It  was  a 
peculiar  crisis,  with  long  issues  known  to  be  dependent  upon  the  result 
of  this  fresh  advance  of  the  genius  of  abstract  learning  upon  the  genius 
of  form.  But  the  act  of  the  university  on  this  single  moot  point  hardly 
more  illustrated  its  general  attitude,  than  one  swallow  makes  a  sum- 
mer. And  even  if  there  can  be  alleged  no  absolutely  justifiable 
reason  for  the  refusal  of  a  common  recognition  to  candidates  who 
have  passed  a  common  test,  the  Cambridge  professors  should  still  be 
exonerated  from  any  charge  of  desiring  to  regulate  these  matters 
with  scant  justice;  in  evidence  of  which,  may  be  mentioned  the 
appointment  of  the  young  lady  who  had  passed  with  distinction  the 
moral-science  test,  to  deliver  lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  —  which 
was  what  happened  next  at  that  renowned  and  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
ing. At  this  stage  certainly  there  was  no  apparent  fancy  at  Cam- 
bridge for  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor. 

After  this  the  public  was  probably  spared  any  great  astonishment, 
when  a  plan  was  proposed  "for  the  express  purpose  of  providing 
means  for  carrying  on  the  education  of  young  women  above  eighteen 
years  of  age,  analogous  to  those  afforded  by  the  older  universities  to 
young  men."  An  illustration  of  Matthew  Arnold's  idea  of  the 
"awakening  of  the  modern  spirit"  goes  with  that  action,  and  the 
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manner  in  which  the  plan  was  laid  is  specially  worthy  of  attention. 
First  of  all,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  event  was  not  taken  before 
its  flood,  and  none  have  more  straightly  led  on  to  fortune.  The 
Englishwoman's  coup  is  very  rarely,  either  by  want  of  understanding 
or  of  steady  self-control,  degraded  to  a  fiasco,  and  in  this  instance 
the  credit  belongs  to  her  of  having  seemed  to  realize  the  progressive 
ideal  of  her  future  of  ** endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill.*' 
Perfunctory  and  witless  the  action  certainly  was  not,  and  the  fitness 
of  women  for  the  privileges  they  demanded  having  first  been  demon- 
strated to  the  last  degree  before  the  scheme  for  the  university  for 
women  was  obtruded,  the  old  institution  was  borne  upon  with  what 
has  rightly  been  regarded  as  the  highest  order  of  sagacity. 

"They  started  the  plan  with  the  disclaimer  of  all  crude  and 
untried  methods.  It  was  not  for  women  to  presume  to  strike  out 
any  new  paths  of  their  own.  Those  that  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
long  usage  of  the  male  sex  were  good  enough  for  them.  They  might 
be  mistaken  for  interlopers,  but  they  repudiated  all  charge  of  being 
innovators.  Their  ambition  was  bounded  to  the  simple  participation 
in  the  usages  and  regulations,  tests  and  standards,  of  our  ancient 
seats  of  learning.  In  short,  all  they  aspired  at  was  to  become  under- 
graduates in  the  garb  of  women ;  not  on  the  fantastic  and  poetic  pat- 
tern of  those  of  Tennyson's  •  Princess,'  but  in  the  prosaic  sense  of 
full  conformity  to  university  work  and  rules.  Who  could  resist  such 
modest  pretensions  V 

It  was  thus  lightly  and  cleverly  that  a  contributor  to  English 
periodical  literature  pictured  the  proceeding,  in  a  valuable  discussion 
providing  one  of  the  best  sources  of  recent  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. Cambridge,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  disposed  to  meet  this 
scheme  in  a  spirit  not  less  gracious  than  that  in  which  it  had  been 
proposed.  For,  almost  like  an  exhalation,  Girton  College  soon  there- 
after assumed  the  form  of  an  active  university  for  women.  This 
institution,  situated  two  miles  from  Cambridge,  has  now  passed  its 
first  ten  years  with  regularly  increasing  popularity.  It  is  no  longer 
an  experimentum  crucisy  but  is  one  of  the  fully  settled  forces  of  our 
modern  age.  That  the  need  of  such  an  institution  to  meet  the 
demand  of  Englishwomen  was  not  a  fanciful  one,  would  seem  to  be 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  after  a  sufficient  time  for  a  reaction  from  the 
first  enthusiasm,  the  applicants  for  admission  are  too  numerous  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  present  building.  The  object  of  admission 
here,  it  is  well  also  to  remember,  is  nothing  less  than  pursuance  of 
the  same  course  of  studies  as  that  forming  the  curriculum  of  Cam- 
bridge University.     The  teaching  of  these  subjects  to  Girton  Col- 
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lege  students  is  by  Cambridge  professors,  and  the  examinations  are 
identical  in  every  respect  with  those  for  the  male  students  of  the 
older  university.  It  has  been  particularly  noticed  that  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  feminine  undergraduates  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  undergraduates  in  Cambridge  University.  The  young 
women  have  shown  considerably  less  intuitiveness  than  they  have 
been  given  credit  for  possessing,  and  much  more  of  the  logical  fac- 
ulty which  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  destitute  of,  as  compared 
with  men. 

The  readiness  with  which  Oxford  has  taken  up  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  Cambridge  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  yet 
recorded  of  English  schemes  of  education.  In  the  plan  of  univer- 
sity examinations  for  male  and  female  students  not  belonging  to  the 
universities,  this  venerable  institution  followed  Cambridge  several 
years  ago,  as  before  stated.  In  that  early  concession,  however,  is 
implied  no  sacrifice  of  customs  of  a  thousand  years,  belonging  to 
undergraduate  life,  and  which  remained  to  be  freely  offered  by  Rit- 
ualistic and  Broad  Church  parties  united,  as  has  since  been  done. 
But  for  a  representation  of  the  progress  already  made  in  the  work  of 
founding  at  Oxford  a  college  for  young  women  similar  to  that  of  Gir- 
ton,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  recall  the  account  with  which  Mr. 
Conway  has  recently  favored  the  American  reading  public. 

The  course  of  London  University  in  the  matter  of  the  examina- 
tions, which  was  different  at  the  outset  from  that  of  the  older  univer- 
sities, results,  finally,  in  a  similar  system.  That  institution  obtained 
a  supplemental  charter  in  1 867,  by  which  it  was  empowered  to  grant 
certain  examinations  and  certificates  to  women.  These  privileges 
were  not  identical  with  any  conferred  on  male  students,  nor  was  any 
correspondence  intended  between  the  two,  either  in  the  nature  of 
the  tests  or  in  the  time  of  giving  the  examinations.  A  degree  of 
value  was  felt  to  attach  to  a  system  wherein  successful  women  can- 
didates were  entitled  to  certificates  from  the  university  ;  and  follow- 
ing the  initiatory  test,  were  also  two  supplemental  examinations 
representing  more  advanced  grades  of  scholarship.  The  compari- 
sons, being  still  only  those  of  women  with  each  other,  were  found 
insufficient,  although  the  results  tended  in  a  high  degree  to  settle 
the  question  of  feminine  capacity.  In  1872,  the  first  prize  in 
political  economy  was  awarded  to  a  young  lady ;  and  two  years 
subsequently,  this  candidate  obtained  the  same  distinction  in  juris- 
prudence. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
Senate  should  have  seen  the  propriety  of  making  the  examinations 
the  same  for  men  and  women,  which  has  been  the  plan  followed 
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since  1876.  And  that  university  is  now  enabled  also,  by  a  supple- 
mentary charter  obtained  from  the  Crown,  to  grant  to  women,  equally 
with  men,  its  degrees  in  the  several  departments  of  arts,  law,  and 
medicine.  This  change  which  has  been  wrought  for  girls  is  truly 
wonderful ;  but  then  it  is  a  hundred  years  since  the  most  famous  of 
literary  women  wrote  that,  in  the  selection  of  a  school  for  her  niece, 
her  friends  need  only  consider  the  advantages  of  "  good  air  and  a 
good  dancing-master,"  and  further  added,  that  what  girls  learned  in 
the  schools  did  not  signify  much,  but  that  they  unlearned  a  provin- 
cial drawl  which  was  ungenteel. 

The  educational  privileges  newly  established  throughout  England 
are  but  partially  represented  by  this  manner  of  record  of  the  univer- 
sities. The  awakening  reaches  to  districts  remote  from  centres  of 
learning,  and  novel  means  are  devised  for  the  advancement  of  those 
women  students,  who,  from  necessity  or  choice,  do  not  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  schools  or  of  the  local  examinations.  As  an  example 
of  such  methods  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  the  Rugby  Associa- 
tion for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  in  carrying  on  a  system 
of  instruction  and  examination  by  correspondence,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  operating  successfully. 

In  such  general  enthusiasm  as  prevails  on  the  subject  of  education, 
the  utmost  liberality  in  promoting  it  is  also  represented  as  existing 
everywhere.  The  feeling  is  limited  to  no  class,  but  equally  influ- 
ences societies  of  artisans  of  various  kinds,  and  the  highest  in  Church 
and  State.  The  fishmongers  and  brewers,  for  instance,  are  reported 
as  having  given  with  a  generous  spirit,  not  surpassed  by  any.  For 
the  building  of  the  North  London  and  Camden  Street  Schools  the 
latter  contributed  ;^20,ooo.  Cloth-workers,  and  others  of  similar 
social  rank,  have  bestowed  means  as  liberally,  according  to  their 
fortune,  as  has  Baron  de  Rothschild  himself,  who  has  been  a  large 
donor  to  the  new  institutions.  Many  women  who  have  made  gener- 
ous offerings  for  this  object  are  themselves  distinguished  for  intellec- 
tual attainments.  The  nucleus  for  the  women's  university  now  in 
progress  of  establishment  at  Oxford  was  ;f  1,000,  contributed  by  a 
lady  to  whose  interest  the  movement  is  indebted  for  much  of  the 
success  it  has  attained.  A  noted  instance  of  the  advantage  with 
which  several  women  have  united  earnest  advocacy  and  pecuniary 
aid  is  that  of  the  help  contributed  by  Mrs.  William  Gray  to  the 
National  Union  for  Improving  the  Education  of  Women.  This 
organization,  presided  over  by  the  Princess  Louise,  was  inaugurated 
in  1 87 1,  having  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  work  of  the  lady  before- 
named,  and  of  her  sister.  Miss  Shirreff.     Progjress  in  the  direction  of 
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the  schools  has  been  largely  aided  through  the  publication  of  the' 
monthly  journal,  called  the  "Women's  Educational  Union,"  estab- 
lished by  the  latter.  One  of  the  present  leading  movements  of  the 
association  is  that  of  the  Girls*  Public  Day  Schools  Company  Lim- 
ited, which  opened  its  first  high  school  at  Chelsea,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1873.  According  to  the  latest  account  received  here,  these 
schools  have  increased  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  dispersed  through 
the  country,  and  giving  instruction  to  two  thousand  pupils.  Capital 
is  being  enlisted  in  the  schools,  which,  on  those  already  in  operation, 
realizes  dividends  of  five  per  cent,  and  shares  are  guaranteed  for 
several  more. 

Possibly  an  earnest  feeling  on  the  subject  of  woman's  education, 
such  as  has  disclosed  itself  in  energetic  action  in  several  foreign 
countries,  may  exist  in  America  to  a  larger  extent  than  has  yet 
become  apparent,  although  here,  thus  far,  there  is  to  be  distinguished 
but  a  single  bud  of  that  newly  ingrafted  order,  which  is  flowering 
abundantly  in  older  soil.  It  was  the  success  of  the  university  exam- 
inations in  England  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system 
in  this  country,  the  latter  having  had  a  more  or  less  vital  continuance 
for  a  period  of  about  five  years.  For  some  time  previous  to  that 
movement,  those  most  interested  in  the  subject  were  convinced  that 
existing  educational  arrangements  for  American  girls  had  not  sup- 
plied a  sufficiently  definite  standard  of  proficiency,  or  the  right  kind 
of  stimulus  to  ambition.  The  majority  of  girls  in  every  community, 
it  was  thought,  are  likely  to  neglect  their  opportunities  simply  for 
the  want  of  a  more  certain  and  better  understood  object ;  and  that 
this  may  possibly  be  the  case  even  in  institutions  of  a  very  excellent 
kind.  The  injury  resulting  to  private  schools,  from  a  great,  variety 
of  individual  demands,  frequently  setting  aside  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment, seemed  also  to  call  for  some  correction.  And  a  better  direc- 
tion in  general  of  the  studies  of  girls,  together  with  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  whole  system  of  instruction  in  private  schools,  was  the 
anticipated  result  of  having  a  common  standard  of  work  set  before 
the  pupils.  This  higher  and  less  vague  motive  was  to  be  supplied 
by  a  system  of  tests  of  culture,  under  university  authority,  in  the 
manner  of  the  English  "local  examinations."  The  movement  for 
this  object  originated  with  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Women's 
Educational  Association  of  Boston,  the  initiatory  step  being  taken  in 
June,  1874,  when  a  class  of  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
the  intellectual  test,  in  President  Eliot's  parlors,  at  Cambridge. 

For  some  reason,  not  very  clear  to  the  friends  of  the  experiment, 
it  was  not  immediately  followed  by  so  much  success  as  might  have 
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been  expected  It  may  be  not  improper  to  assume  that  the  Amer- 
ican, in  general,  takes  somewhat  less  kindly  to  the  examination  idea, 
where  no  commercial  advantage  is  implied,  than  the  people  do  in 
England.  Be  that  as  it  may,  but  little  progress  was  attained  in  this 
instance,  until  a  young  lady,  returning  to  this  country,  after  a  period 
of  study  at  Girton  College,  made  earnest  and  successful  efforts  for 
the  expansion  of  the  system,  which  had  barely  survived  after  its 
introduction  here. 

A  local  committee  for  the  Harvard  examinations  was  organized  in 
New  York,  the  public  being  informed  of  the  objects  of  the  system, 
by  the  following  announcements,  issued  in  1877 :  — 

"  The  preliminary  examination  is  intended  as  a  careful  test  of  pro- 
ficiency in  a  course  of  elementary  study  of  a  liberal  order,  arranged 
for  persons  who  may  or  may  not  afterwards  pursue  the  work  of 
education.  It  differs,  therefore,  both  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  selec- 
tion of  subjects,  from  any  college  examination,  whether  for  admis- 
sion or  for  subsequent  standing.  It  applies,  however,  the  same 
standard  of  judgment  in  determining  the  success  and  excellence  of 
the  work  offered,  as  would  be  used  in  judging  similar  work  if  done 
in  Harvard  College.  It  is  therefore  strongly  recommended  to  all 
girls  who  wish  to  test  their  progress  by  a  strict  and  publicly  recog- 
nized standard,  or  in  a  range  of  subjects  wider  than  the  ordinary 
school  courses  include. 

"The  advanced  examination  offers  a  test  of  special  culture  in  one 
or  more  of  five  departments,  namely,  languages,  natural  science, 
mathematics,  history,  and  philosophy.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  does  not,  therefore,  represent  the  studies  of  a  col- 
lege course,  but  is  adapted  to  persons  of  limited  leisure  for  study, 
such  as  girls  who  have  left  school  and  are  occupied  with  home 
cares,  or  teachers  engaged  in  their  professional  labors." 

An  examination  of  eighteen  candidates  was  held  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  in  the  parlors  of  one  of  the  private  residences  of  New 
York.  Professor  Childs  represented  the  university,  and,  with  two 
ladies  of  the  New  York  committee,  presided  at  the  several  sessions 
of  the  examination,  which  continued  from  May  30  to  June  6.  The 
printed  questions  used  were  prepared  by  the  Harvard  professors  of 
each  subject,  and  the  written  answers  were  returned  to  them,  to  be 
examined  and  marked.  In  attendance  at  this  examination  was  the 
largest  number  of  candidates  which  have  thus  far  taken  the  Harvard 
test  at  any  single  place,  and  its  circumstances  may  be  understood  as 
fairly  representing  the  general  experiment.  The  secretary  of.  the 
New  York  committee,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Trimble,  subsequently  reported  as 
follows,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  :  — 

"When  the  result  of  the  examination  was  made  known  to  the 
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local  secretary  and  the  candidates,  it  appeared  that  three  of  the 
eighteen  took  the  whole  number  of  subjects  required  for  a  certifi- 
cate, which  is  nine,  and  two  of  the  three  passed  in  all,  the  third 
failed  in  two  subjects.  The  remaining  fifteen  divided  the  examina- 
tion, taking  only  a  partial  course ;  three  of  these  failed  to  pass  in 
three  subjects,  two  passed  in  three,  seven  passed  in  four,  and  three 
passed  in  five.  Four  of  the  eighteen  New  York  candidates  were 
women  of  more  than  thirty,  who  had  been  for  years  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  nine  were  younger  women,  fitting  themselves  for  teach- 
ers. All  of  the  thirteen  expected  to  take  the  advanced,  after  taking 
the  preliminary  examination.  The  other  five  were  girls  who  had  no 
object  in  view  but  their  own  improvement ;  only  two  of  these  ex- 
pected to  take  the  advanced  examination.  The  largest  number  of 
failures  was  in  French,  while  the  mathematical  papers  received  spe- 
cial commendation.  The  applications  for  information  with  regard  to 
these  examination^have  been  very  numerous  since  June,  and  fifty- 
six  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  offered  to  fit  young 
women  for  them."  "> 

A  local  committee  was  formed  in  Cincinnati  also,  with  the  idea 
of  an  examination  being  held  there,  simultaneously  with  those  in 
Cambridge  and  New  York.  The  Cincinnati  examination  was,  how- 
ever, postponed  until  the  following  year.  In  the  spring  of  1877  ^ 
committee  was  organized  in  Philadelphia.  A  proposal  for  an  exam- 
ination, to  be  held  in  that  city  in  June  of  that  year,  which  had  origi- 
nated with  several  ladies  prominent  as  friends  of  education,  met 
with  a  discouraging  response  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  the  committee  first  applied.  The  ladies  next  presented 
their  request  to  Harvard  University,  whibh  already  had  its  local 
committees  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati.  The  applica- 
tion resulted  in  the  establishment  of  another  '•  centre  "  at  Philadel- 
phia. But  for  several  reasons,  as  in  university  circles,  at  least,  is 
well  known,  the  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  seriously 
disapproved  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of  examinations  in 
this  country,  and  emphatically  discountenanced  any  relation  of  the 
plan  to  Philadelphia.  His  grounds  of  objection  were  very  clearly 
stated,  and  as  clearly  replied  to  by  Professor  Dunbar  of  Harvard 
University.  The  belief  of  Dr.  Still6  in  the  perniciousness  of  the 
system  —  a  belief  based  largely,  it  should  be  observed,  on  the  idea 
of  the  examinations  being  made  to  serve,  in  some  manner,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  thorough  and  systematic  training  —  can  but  equally,  of 
course,  on  such  grounds  condemn  all  similar  examinations  elsewhere. 
The  only  point  of  difference  in  favor  of  the  English  system  over 
that  established  here  would  be  in  a  single  circumstance  of  several 
which  Provost  Still6  has  discussed,  that,  namely,  of  the  comparative 
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want  of  age  and  reputation  of  Harvard  to  give  weight  to  its  action. 
But  the  value  of  its  sanction,  in  this  instance,  being  based  on  the 
same  conditions  as  that  of  its  formal  stamp  of  recognition  in  the 
case  of  graduates,  it  is  probable  that  the  public  will  not  very  gen- 
erally dissent  from  the  friends  of  the  local  examination  system,  on 
the  ground  of  wanting  confidence  in  Harvard. 

Fortunately,  the  discussion  as  to  whether  these  examinations  are 
injurious  or  superserviceable  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of 
sketching  the  present  features  of  the  scheme.  In  what  has  been 
done,  the  friends  of  the  system  believe  there  are  good  grounds  for 
hope  in  its  success.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  present 
themselves  as  candidates  at  the  sixth  examination,  the  university, 
during  the  past  year,  issued  a  syllabus  showing  the  courses  of  read- 
ing, the  periods  of  history  prescribed,  and  the  text-books  and  books  of 
reference  recommended.  To  the  majority  of  persons  who  believe 
that  study  as  well  as  all  else  should  be  made  so  easy  for  girls  as 
never  to  cost  them  any  really  severe  endeavor,  the  list  of  sciences 
and  languages  prescribed  for  the  candidate  of  seventeen,  at  the  pre- 
liminary examination,  would  at  first,  no  doubt,  appear  a  somewhat 
formidable  array.  The  fact  of  the  large  extent  to  which  the  course 
is  elective,  considerably  reduces  that  mountain.  And  with  such 
advantage  as  may  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  offsets,  is  a  privilege  of 
equal  importance  in  the  optional  division  of  the  work  between  two 
years :  — 

"  The  preliminary  examination  may  be  divided  between  two  years, 
at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  In  this  case  the  minimum  age  of 
admission  is  sixteen  years.  No  candidate,  however,  will  be  admitted 
to  examination  on  a  part  of  any  subject,  and  no  account  will  be  made 
of  a  partial  examination  unless  the  candidate  has  passed  satisfac- 
torily in  at  least  three  subjects.  Candidates  who  divide  the  exam- 
ination will  be  expected  to  attain  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of 
excellence  than  those  who  present  the  nine  subjects  at  once." 

From  the  four  languages  set  down  for  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion—  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek — the  candidate  is  allowed 
the  choice  of  any  two,  the  only  limitation  being  that  at  least  one  of 
the  two  chosen  shall  be  a  modern  language,  by  which  means  the 
burden  of  the  language  test  certainly  need  not  be  remarkably  severe 
in  case  of  a  division,  also  of  the  examination  between  two  years. 
The  remaining  subjects  of  this  grade  are  English,  physical  geography, 
either  elementary  botany  or  elementary  physics,  arithmetic,  algebra 
through  quadratic  equations,  and  history.  Candidates  are  also 
examined  upon  some  pieces  of  standard  literature,  which  are  speci- 
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fied  each  year  in  advance,  and  upon  the  history  of  English  litei> 
ature.  The  set  examination  in  literature  was  in  1878,  in  "King 
Lear"  and  "As  You  Like  It";  and  in  1879,  ii^  "Hamlet"  and 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  and  is,  in  1880,  in  "Macbeth" 
and  "Henry  V,"  Candidates  are  expected  to  have  at  command 
such  literary  history  as  is  comprised  in  Arnold's  "  Manual  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,"  or  Spaulding's  "History  of  English  Literature," 
respecting  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  (or  rather  Shakespeare 
to  accord  with  Harvard),  and  twenty  more  English  writers,  all  of 
whom  are  named,  from  the  latter  to  Wordsworth.  So  far,  then,  as 
this  part  of  the  system  goes,  it  is  the  assigning  of  a  lesson  which  is 
committed  to  memory,  and  the  advantage  of  which  is  that  the  can- 
didate, by  special  direction  of  her  efforts,  learns  what  it  is  desirable 
that  she  should  know. 

Although  in  French  no  books  are  prescribed,  the  prospective  can- 
didate is  given  two  lists  which  are  designed  to  furnish  her  the  neces- 
sary vocabulary,  and  represent  the  character  of  the  French,  which 
she  should  be  able  to  read.  The  first,  for  1879,  embraced  Voltaire, 
"Charles  XII. "  ;  George  Sand,  "  La  famille  de  Germandre  "  ;  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  "  Cinq  Mars" ;  Sandeau,  "Mile,  de  la  Seigliere"  (comedy) ; 
Molifere,  "Le  Misanthrope";  Racine,  "Athalie."  The  second  list 
is  that  of  Souvestre,  "  Un  philosophe  sous  les  touts " ;  TopfiFcr, 
"La  bibliothfeque  de  mon  oncle";  Mme.  de  S6vign6,  "Lettres"; 
Feuillet,  "Le  Roman  d'un  jeune  homme  pauvre"  (comedy) ;  Moliire, 
"L'Avare";  Corneille,  "Le  Cid."  As  illustrated  by  the  papers  used 
in  1878  and  1879,  the  requisitions  on  this  subject  also  test  the  can- 
didate's knowledge  in  regard  to  allusions  to  history,  geography,  and 
manners  contained  in  the  texts.  Directions  by  such  authority  will 
be  useful  as  suggestion  for  those  who  are  studying  modem  languages, 
whether  with  a  view  to  these  examinations  or  otherwise ;  a  repetition, 
therefore,  of  the  advice  which  relates  to  studies  in  German  may  be 
not  unwelcome,  particularly  to  students  who  may  not  happen  to  have 
learned  that  Dean  Dunbar,  of  Harvard  University,  provides  all  such 
information  for  any  applicant,  and  that  advice  is  gladly  furnished  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  several  local  committees  heretofore  specified.  For 
the  German  course  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Buchheim's  "  Deutsche 
Lyrik  "  is  recommended,  together  with  some  of  the  poems  in  the 
work  itself,  and  also  the  following  list :  — 

Zschokke,  "  Der  zerbrochene  Krug " ;  "  Das  Wirthshaus  zu 
Cransac";  Gerstacker,  " Germelshausen " ;  Paul  Heyse,  "La  Rab- 
biata";  "Die  Blinden";  Theodore  Mugge,  "Signa  die  Seterin"; 
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Adelbert  Stifter,  "Brigitta";   Schiller,  "William  Tell";    Lessing, 
"Minna  von  Barnhelm"  ;  Goethe,  "Hermann  and  Dorothea." 

The  advanced  examination  admits  only  those  who  have  passed  the 
first  grade  and  have  received  a  certificate  from  Harvard  University 
of  the  form  subjoined:  — 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 
PRELIMINARY   EXAMINATION    FOR  WOMEN. 

A £ has  passed  (passed  with  distinction)  (passed  with  the  highest 

distinction)  the  Preliminary  Examination^  held  at  .«  on   the of 

187  ,  under  the  direction  of  Harvard  College^  and  is  entitled  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Advanced  ExamincUion. 

Pruidint. 

Cambridge,  June,  18    . 

The  section  of  Languages  in  the  second  grade  includes  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek,  any  two  of  which  may 
be  offered.  The  requirement  in  the  department  of  Natural  Science 
is  answered  by  any  two  of  the  following  subjects:  Chemistry, 
physics,  botany,  mineralogy,  geology.  In  Mathematics,  in  addition 
to  solid  geometry,  algebra,  logarithms,  and  plane  trigonometry, 
candidates  must  present  either  analytical  geometry,  mechanics,  or 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  astronomy.  Any  three  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  may  be  offered  in  the  section  of  Philosophy :  Mental 
philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  political  economy. 
In  1879,  ^^  choice  in  history  was  between  the  history  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  English  and 
American  history  from  1688  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  university  fee  for  the  preliminary  examination  is  fixed  at 
^15  and  that  for  the  advanced  examination  at  ^10.  In  case  of  the 
former  being  divided  between  two  years,  the  fee  for  the  first  year 
is  ^10,  and  for  the  second  year  ^5.  The  local  committees  provide 
means  for  meeting  the  cost  of  the  examinations  in  case  of  young 
women  whose  circumstances  are  an  obstacle  to  their  becoming 
candidates.  The  favor  is  not  regarded  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  loan, 
and  consists  of  remission  of  fees,  or  perhaps  board  and  lodging, 
during  the  examinations,  which  cover  parts  of  two  weeks. 

Whether  this  experiment  of  university  examinations  will  result 
like  its  prototype  in  England,  can  hardly  be  conjectured;  but  as 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  matter  is  chiefly  for  the  American 
young  woman  to  determine,  and  that  there  is  no  question  of  willing- 
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ness  on  the  part  of  the  highest  university  authorities  to  countenance 
any  degfree  of  advanced  effort  which  feminine  students  may  be  dis- 
posed to  make.  Professor  Dunbar  has  said,  with  much  discrimina- 
tion, in  alluding  to  the  demands  for  advanced  studies  for  women, 
made  by  eminent  friends  of  education,  that  "when  these  persons, 
having  an  immediate  and  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and  being  in- 
dividually as  competent  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  in  the  matter 
as  the  most  highly  placed  critic,  declare  that  something  more  or  dif- 
ferent is  needed  and  must  be  had,  not  only  is  it  idle  to  argue  with 
or  to  lecture  them,  but  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they  are 
right."  If,  therefore,  matriculation  at  great  universities,  under  the 
same  management  as  those  for  men,  should  become  one  of  the 
earnest  wants  of  women  students,  it  should  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  wise  Dean  of  Harvard  at  least  would  interpose  no  bar 
against  it. 

An  approach  to  this  state  of  things  already  exists  in  the  movement 
recently  made  public,  whereby  young  Women  may  avail  themselves 
of  collegiate  instruction  at  Cambridge.  On  the  success  of  this  new 
scheme,  without  any  doubt,  depends  the  establishment  of  a  reg- 
ularly equipped  college  for  women  in  a  similar  relation  to  Harvard  as 
that  of  Girton  to  Cambridge  University. 


The  Art  of  Learning.  —  In  the  process  of  education  the  inter- 
action between  pupil  and  teacher  must  be  so  managed  that  the 
exposition  by  the  teacher  shall  excite  in  the  pupil  the  impulse  to 
reproduction.  The  teacher  must  not  treat  his  exposition  as  if  it 
were  a  work  of  art  which  is  its  own  end  and  aim,  but  he  must  always 
bear  in  mind  the  need  of  the  pupil.  The  artistic  exposition,  as  such, 
will,  by  its  completeness,  produce  admiration ;  but  the  didactic,  on 
the  contrary,  will,  through  its  perfect  adaptation,  call  out  the  imita- 
tive instinct,  the  power  of  new  creation. 

From  this  consideration  we  may  justify  the  frequent  statement 
that  is  made,  that  teachers  who  have  really  an  elegant  diction  do 
not  really  accomplish  so  much  as  others  who  resemble  in  their  state- 
ments, not  so  much  a  canal  flowing  smoothly  between  straight  banks, 
as  a  river  which  works  its  foaming  way  over  rocks  and  between  ever- 
winding  banks.  The  pupil  perceives  that  the  first  is  considering 
himself  when  he  speaks  so  finely,  perhaps  not  without  some  self- 
appreciation ;  and  that  the  second,  in  the  repetitions  and  the  sen- 
tences which  are  never  finished,  is  concerning  himself  solely  with 
him.  —  Dr.  Karl  Rosenkranz. 
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PERSEPHONE;    OR,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  NATURE  AND  LIFE. 

PART    I. 

Nature  in  sweet  bewilderment 

From  out  her  snowy  vesture  creeps : 

The  gentle  Spring  forgetful  sleeps, 
Lulled  in  her  dream  of  deep  content; 

Dream  that  in  rosy  hopes  will  break. 

When  dancing  o'er  the  daisied  lea. 

Shall  step  the  bride  Persephone, 
And  all  the  earth  to  life  awake. 

Shy  Nature  kneels  in  trembling  guise, 
Her  pure  brow  white  as  driven  snow, 
Her  fleecy  robes  the  south  winds  blow, 

Love's  mystery  lights  her  dewy  eyes. 

She  hears  the  ripple  on  the  shore, 
The  tuneful  bluebird  cleave  the  skies ; 
Her  heart  leaps  up  in  glad  surprise 

To  know  her  hour  has  come  once  more. 


Swift-footed  bride,  Persephone, 
How  blush  the  meadows  at  thy  tread  I 
The  oak  unfurls  his  banners  red. 

And  swallows  come  across  the  sea. 

The  downy  willow  from  her  shroud 
Hangs  out  her  tassels*  yellow  bloom, 
The  nestling  fern  unrolls  its  plume. 

The  modest  woods  are  veiled  in  cloud. 

Ring  every  golden  buttercup,  — 

A  bell  of  bridal  festival ; 

Weave  white  the  daisy  coronal. 
And  gather  all  the  sweetness  up. 


The  chrysalid  with  rapture  stirs ; 
The  water-beetle  feels  more  nigh 
His  glory  of  the  dragon-fly. 

And  nectar  Alls  the  flower-spurs. 
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Down  in  the  confidential  green 
Of  clover-fields  the  insects  hum, 
While  myriad  creatures  pipe  and  drum. 

And  live  their  busy  life  unseen. 

The  flowers  of  the  Indian  com 

Droop  their  fair  feathers  o'er  the  sheath, 
And  all  their  pollen  grains  bequeath 

That  golden  harvests  may  be  bom. 


Ye  chiding  bees,  I  will  not  heed 
Your  busy  murmur ;  summer's  sky 
Enchants  me,  though  I  know  not  why. 

On  her  ambrosia  let  me  feed, 

And  wander  with  Persephone, 
As  walking  in  a  happy  sleep, 
Enraptured  with  the  chorus  deep 

Of  Nature's  ceaseless  symphony. 

The  night-moth  dips  his  honeyed  tongue 
In  whispering  blossoms  of  the  dusk. 
And  cereus  wafts  her  subtle  musk 

While  night-shade  bells  are  passion-rung ; 

And  meteors  down  the  milky  way 
Hurl  their  swift  lances,  till  the  night 
Is  quivering  in  the  silver  light, 

The  mystic  dawning  of  the  day. 

In  ravishment  so  full  and  true 
I  fain  would  linger ;  nay,  but  hark  1 
The  carol  of  the  meadow-lark 

Is  palpitating  through  the  blue. 


The  sweet  azalea  scents  the  breeze. 
The  bayberry's  warm  and  spicy  breathy 
Its  fragrant  incense  offereth 

On  moon's  high  altar  'neath  the  trees. 

The  laurel's  rosy-plaited  cup 
Clusters  above  its  glossy  leaves, 
Where  Poesy  her  garland  weaves, 

And  Hebe  holds  the  chalice  up. 
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Hush  1  break  no  more  the  golden  calm  ; 

Persephone  in  bliss  shall  dream, 

The  Naiads  sleep  upon  the  stream. 
While  drowsy  airs  are  thick  with  balm. 


The  summer-tide  swells  high  and  full  j 
I  sit  within  the  waving  grass ; 
The  scented  breezes  o'er  me  pass, 

The  thistles  shed  their  silky  wool. 

The  ox-eyed  daisies  hail  the  sun. 
And  sprinkle  all  the  acres  bright 
With  golden  stars  of  radiant  light 

Amid  the  feathery  grasses  dun. 

I  see  the  dear  Persephone 
Trailing  her  purple  robes  more  slow, 
Her  lovely  eyelids  drooping  low, 

And  gazing  pensive  o'er  the  sea. 

The  fringed-gentians  kiss  her  hand, 
The  milkweed  waves  its  soft  adieus ; 
Their  tender  words  she  must  refuse, 

For  dark  steeds  wait  upon  the  strand. 


Erewhile  the  sap  has  had  its  will, 
The  bud  has  opened  into  leaf. 
The  grain  is  ripening  for  the  sheaf, 

Demeter's  arms  have  had  their  fill. 

The  seed  has  dropped  into  the  mould. 
The  flower  all  its  petals  shed, 
The  rattling  stalks  are  dry  and  dead, 
*  Persephone  is  still  and  cold. 

Fair  Nature's  dream  is  all  fulfilled, 
Her  clinging  robes  she  folds  once  more. 
And  glides  within  her  close-locked  door. 

For  all  the  wine  of  life  is  spilled. 

Come  now,  ye  reapers,  to  the  field. 
Tread  in  the  wine-press'  purple  stain, 
And  bind  with  joy  the  golden  grain. 

The  record  of  the  year  is  sealed  ; 
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The  harvest  garnered  ;  yea,  the  chaif 

Blown  wide  upon  the  vagrant  wind. 

The  cup  is  drained,  and  naught  behind 
Is  ours  again  to  spurn  or  quaff. 

Adieu,  divine  Persephone  I 
We  wait  another  summer's  joy, 
When  the  pomegranate's  juice  shall  cloy. 

And  Hades  ope  its  gate  for  thee. 


PART  II. 

Bewildering  miracle  of  life  ! 

The  brooding  nest,  the  swelling  bud, 
The  rushing  river  at  its  flood. 

And  Spring  with  all  its  promise  rife. 

Now  Nature  calls  from  star  to  clod 
All  things  to  fruitful  blossoming ; 
The  resurrection-soul  of  Spring 

Speaks  out  the  vernal  thought  of  God. 

For  birth  is  holy  as  a  shrine. 
And  sacred  is  the  hidden  germ  ; 
The  seed  is  sown  when  faith  is  firm, 

And  Nature's  vestal  hour  divine. 


The  snowy  lily  lifts  her  face 
Upon  the  placid,  waveless  lake ; 
Her  pure  white  petals,  flake  on  flake. 

Are  peerless  in  their  queenly  grace. 

The  rose  in  all  his  pride  superb. 
Blush-tinted  or  in  royal  red, 
Still  holds  aloft  his  crowned  head, 

In  empire  none  would  dare  disturb. 

But  rose  and  lily  I  forego 
To  watch  the  grass-blade's  juicy  shoot, 
The  impulse  of  the  swelling  fruit, 

The  spring  of  life  I  fain  would  know , 
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How  bud  the  microscopic  cells. 
What  subtle  forces  polarize 
To  build  the  walls  of  plants  and  skies, 

And  where  essential  power  dwells. 


The  cool  of  evening  o'er  the  land 
Blew  onward  with  its  soothing  rest, 
And  through  its  peace  a  presence  pressed, 

Methought  a  child  might  understand. 

The  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  noon, 
The  lavish  wealth  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Were  hid  in  that  revealing  hour, 

Which  brought  the  spirit's  precious' boon. 

The  seed,  the  bloom,  the  germ,  the  cell. 

The  protoplasm's  mystery. 

Evolve  their  various  history. 
And  one  creative  presence  tell ; 

That  Presence  in  the  garden's  shade 

Then  talked  with  me  as  friend  with  friend ; 
Sweet  converse  that  shall  never  end. 

And  love  that  maketh  not  afraid. 


The  simmeripg  seasons  leave  me  thfa  : 
Desire  to  know  and  understand 
The  thought  that  bids  all  life  expand, 

And  blossom  in  eternal  bliss. 

If  haply  I  that  hand  may  clasp 
Which  touches  with  electric  thrill 
Material  force  or  spirit-will,  — 

All  things  within  its  loving  grasp,  — 

And  work  its  purpose  evermore 
Through  endless  summers  of  delight, 
Growing  and  blooming  in  His  sight, 

And  learning  His  celestial  lore. 


Love-hungering  and  thirsting  soul  I 
Persephone  shall  give  to  thee 
Her  beauty  for  eternity. 

And  wing  thee  for  immortal  goal 
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She  decks  the  glorious  walksi  of  heaven 

With  rose-suns  lighting  all  its  noons. 

With  planet-lilies,  argent  moons, 
Blooming  in  more  than  colors  seven. 

While  all  about  that  gaiden  fair 

The  starry  buds  and  blossoms  shine 

With  grace  and  fragrance  so  divine 
As  nourished  in  celestial  air. 

Thereon  the  soul,  with  vision  new, 

Gazes  and  wonders  more  and  more  : 

Bright  sea  of  light  without  a  shore, 
The  spotless  robe  of  heavenly  blue. 


From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth : 
So  sing  the  swift  recurring  years. 
The  chant  rolls  on  in  other  spheres, 

'*  Behold,  I  make  new  heavens  and  earth ! " 

New  senses,  new  rewards  of  sense. 
The  spectrum  filled,  all  dark  lines  bright. 
Released  from  this  close-fettered  sight, 

We  see  life's  fuller  evidence. 

And  music  unimagined  here 

Shall  break  in  wave  on  wave  of  sound, 
No  grand  chords  silent,  and  no  bound 

To  limit  the  enfranchised  ear. 

Fresh  miracle  and  fresh  desire, 
And  nature's  still  enlarging  scope, 
A  deeper  faith,  a  broader  hope 

A  steadier  purpose  to  aspire ; 

New  inspiration  rounding  life. 
And  speeding  it  upon  its  way 
To  those  great  cycles,  where  the  day 

Is  without  shadow,  without  strife. 


Whene'er  I  dream  of  poet-seer, 

And  stand  with  him  on  highest  height. 
We  hail  no  planet's  splendid  light. 

Nor  gaze  on  star  without  a  peer ; 
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But  on  to  farthest  nebuke 

We  point  the  searching  telescope ; 

Imagination  winged  with  hope 
May  revel  in  that  mystery. 

Then  thought  may  pass  the  bounds  of  space, 

And  wonder  swell  to  worship  meet, 

Till  in  a  trance  sublime  and  sweet. 
We  sing  from  out  our  heavenly  place, 

The  hjrmn  of  forming  elements, 

Of  lighted  suns  in  orbits  grand. 

Resolving  chaos  and  the  strand 
That  separates  the  firmaments ; 

Of  forces  striking  through  the  void, 
The  anthem  of  God's  "  Let  there  be  ! " 
When  mists  shall  sink  to  surging  sea, 

And  star-dust  pulsate  to  spheroid. 


So  through  all  things  the  breath  of  life 
Is  breathed  from  God,  the  increate. 
The  one  essential  germ  of  fate, 

To  push  its  way  through  bounds  and  strife ; 

To  hold  its  course  by  converse  strain, 
To  keep  unswerved  its  orbit  grand, 
Still  circling  on  as  He  had  planned, 

Resolvent  of  life's  joy  and  pain. 

Perhaps,  God  grant !  the  dreaded  sin. 
Like  backward  stroke  of  wing  or  oar, 
Shall  urge  us  on  till,  more  and  more, 

We  see  the  good  that  we  must  win. 

And  faster  sail  the  billowy  sea, 
Or  swifter  wing  the  buoyant  air, 
For  wind  or  wave  that  crossed  us  there, 

Thaa  any  tide  that  swung  us  free ; 

Till,  looking  back  through  vista  far, 
We  see  our  course  as  't  was  to  be : 
True  in  the  vast  eternity 

As  radiant  track  of  circling  star. 
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A  SOUTHERN  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION 

FROM  A  CENTENNIAL  ADDRESS,   BY  PROF.    EDWARD  S.   JOYNES,   OF   THE   UNI- 
VERSITY OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  sentiment  that  has  led  the  American  people  with  so  much 
unanimity,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  celebrate  their  centen- 
nial anniversaries,  is  a  noble  and  hopeful  one.  It  marks  that  self- 
consciousness  of  national  life  which,  in  the  profoundest  sense, 
constitutes  a  people^ — the  consciousness  of  a  real  unity  in  history 
and  heritage,  in  character  and  in  fame.  It  gives  the  assurance  of 
confidence  in  a  united  destiny,  and  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  life  as  a 
people.  For  what  are  dates,  if  they  mark  not  epochs  in  a  continuous 
life.^  and  what  interest  or  hopefulness  has  any  epoch  that  is  not  a 
landmark  of  progress  in  a  career  unbroken  alike  in  the  past  and  in 
the  future }  The  consciousness  of  these  conditions  gives  signif- 
icance and  true  glory  to  historic  eras  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  Such 
has  been  the  character  of  the  centennial  tide  which,  swelling  from 
the  hearts  of  a  proud  and  grateful  people,  has  flowed  over  our 
country.  On  its  majestic  flood  it  bears  the  precious  argosies  of 
our  history,  freighted  with  noble  deeds  and  precious  memories, 
while  over  all  its  boundless  expanse  glitters  the  sheen  of  immortal 
and  illimitable  hope,  for  ourselves,  our  posterity,  our  country.  Its 
reflection  glows  in  our  hearts,  and  our  thoughts  rise  to  catch  the 
inspiration  of  such  an  hour,  only  to  shrink  back,  in  gratitude  and 
humility,  before  the  spectacle  of  our  past  and  the  outlook  of  our 
future,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  last  hundred  years.  A  hundred 
years!  —  more  than  the  life  of  a  man,  yet  but  a  span  in  the  life  of 
mankind ;  how  partial,  yet  how  boundless,  is  the  view  which  it  pre- 
sents to  our  contemplation!  —  partial,  indeed,  because  it  is  but  the 
beginning  of  an  unfinished,  endless  progression  —  only  the  horizon 
of  an  infinite  expanse  —  yet  boundless  beyond  our  furthest  vision, 
and  broader,  deeper,  higher,  in  its  extent  and  significance,  than  our 
largest  thought  can  comprehend. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  in  part  because  this  period  is  so  near  to  us.  Its 
picture  is  not  yet  fully  projected  upon  the  panorama  of  history ;  its 
movements  and  results  are  not  yet  clearly  defined,  and  we  stand  our- 
selves too  near  to  the  canvas  to  grasp  fully  its  large  and  shadowy 
outline.  It  is  true,  we  are  apt  to  overrate  the  importance  of  events 
in  which  we  are  ourselves  actors,  —  self-interest  and  self-love  mag- 
nify our  views;  but  apart  from  actual  contact,  mere  proximity  rather 
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depreciates  than  exaggerates  our  estimate  of  a£Eairs.  Distance  lends 
detail  and  perspective  to  the  aspects  of  history ;  and  then  the 
imagination  always  invests  the  remote  with  the  vague  but  resplen- 
dent halo  that  belongs  to  the  unknown.  Hence  the  need  of  study- 
ing the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  —  the  recent  as  well  as  the  more 
distant  times.  One  good  result  of  our  centennial  period  will  be, 
doubtless,  not  only  that  it  will  encourage  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  our  historic  records,  but  that  it  will  lead  to  a  juster 
estimate  of  the  true  character  and  greatness  of  this,  the  first  era 
of  our  national  life.  Juster  views  of  our  history  will  surely  produce 
a  juster  estimate  of  our  situation,  our  blessings,  our  perils,  and  our 
duties. 

When  the  history  of  .this  centennium  comes  to  be  written,  —  as  it 
cannot  now  be  written  or  understood,  —  it  will  be  pronounced  by 
the  historian  to  have  been  the  most  momentous  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  The  hundred  years  from  1780  to  1880  mark  a  more  rapid 
progress  of  change,  and  a  greater  advance  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, than  any  hundred  years  preceding.  Comparing  the  end 
with  the  beginning  of  this  remarkable  period,  and  looking  to  mate- 
rial conditions  only,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  a  new  earth  had 
been  created  for  the  habitation  of  man,  so  vast  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  his  power  over  the  realm  of  nature  for  all  the  purposes 
of  human  life,  —  use,  comfort,  or  enjoyment.  This  progress  in 
material  things  has  also  produced  the  profoundest  modifications  in 
the  structure  of  society,  in  the  constitution  of  labor,  the  methods 
of  production,  distribution,  and  transportation,  the  creation  and 
employment  of  capital  and  credit,  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  of 
class  to  class,  of  individuals  to  the  community,  and  of  communities 
to  individuals.  Society  is  more  complex,  more  highly  and  more 
delicately  organized;  its  organizations  are  more  compact  and  far- 
reaching;  individual  action  is  more  circumscribed  on  every  side, 
yet  individual  power,  working  through  the  multiplied  agencies  of 
organization,  is  infinitely  enlarged.  The  genius  of  modem  mechan- 
ism seems  realized  in  modern  society,  —  in  its  compactness,  its  com- 
plexity, its  delicate  adjustments  and  relations,  and  in  the  rapidity, 
the  precision,  the  almost  terrible  power  of  its  movements  and  of  its 
work.  Compared  with  the  lumbering  road-wagons  of  old,  the  rush- 
ing whirl  of  the  modem  express  train,  bearing  its  precious  freight 
of  human  life  and  wealth  upon  the  wings  of  steam,  and  obedient  to 
a  single  will,  is  not  a  more  marvellous  type  of  the  genius  of  this  age 
than  are  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  its  social  movements,  in  which 
a  new  principle  discovered  is  instantly  utilized,  —  a  revolution  in 
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opinion  or  politics  is  accomplished  in  a  day, — the  mightiest  reforms 
sweep  simultaneous  over  an  empire,  and  a  seven  weeks'  war  changes 
the  face  of  Europe.  Our  own  country  has,  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
undergone  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  revolution  which  it  would 
have  taken  centuries  of  the  past  to  accomplish.  Verily,  not  only 
"  better,"  but  more^  now,  arc  "  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay." 

Not  less  wonderful  has  been  the  intellectual  development  of  this 
age.  Material  forces,  discoveries  and  inventions,  have  been  made 
subservient  to  the  larger  growth  of  knowledge,  and  have  created 
food  and  energy  equally  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body  of  man. 
Nature,  emancipated  from  her  long  bondage,  serves  the  higher 
emancipation  of  mind.  Her  disenthralled  powers  have  become 
the  ministers  and  stimulants  of  human  thought,  which  seems  to 
assimilate  and  to  rival,  while  it  employs,  her  newly  discovered 
forces.  Material  and  moral  agencies  work  hand  in  hand  together. 
The  daily  newspaper — marvellous  epitome  of  civilization  —  lays  the 
history  of  the  world  for  yesterday  upon  our  breakfast-table;  the 
common  school  puts  the  potencies  of  education  into  the  hands  of 
every  child ;  our  bookstores  are  full  of  cheap  literature,  each  year 
cheaper  and  better,  maricing  the  growth  of  a  wider  and  better  read- 
ing among  the  poor;  a  hundred  influences,  known  and  unknown,  — 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  rostrum,  politics,  trade,  organizations  and 
institutions  innumerable, — are  perpetually  engaged  in  feeding  and 
stimulating  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Restrictions  and  pre- 
scriptions exist  no  longer  in  the  world  of  mind.  Privileges  unknown 
in  the  past,  even  to  the  few,  are  now  the  property  of  all.  Knowl- 
edge cries  aloud  in  the  market-place,  "  Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
let  him  come  to  me  and  drink  1 "  All  the  activities  of  mind,  all  the 
materials  and  motives  of  intellectual  growth,  are  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Under  these  tremendous  impulses  a  marvellous  revolution  has 
been  wrought  within  the  last  hundred  years.  The  assured  intel- 
lectual possessions  of  the  present  day  transcend  the  wildest  dreams 
of  a  century  ago.  Science  has  discovered  and  utilized  more  than 
imagination  had  then  conceived.  Truths,  for  which  generations  have 
fought  and  died  in  the  agonies  of  conflict  or  of  martyrdom,  are  now 
of  universal  possession.  Propositions  which,  a  century  ago,  were 
only  whispered  in  bated  breath,  or  else  shouted  in  revolutionary 
defiance,  are  now  quietly  assumed  and  admitted,  as  the  very  axioms 
of  our  political  or  religious  faith.  The  Church  is  as  free  as  the 
State,  the  State  is  as  free  as  the  Church  ;  and  in  both  Church  and 
State  the  freedom  of  man^  the  indefeasible  rights  of  conscience 
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and  of  soul,  hardly  need  guarantee,  because  no  man  questions 
them.  The  conflict  between  religion  and  science,  which  had  been 
waged  for  so  many  groaning  centuries,  expires  before  the  spirit  of 
this  age,  which  proves  all  things,  that  it  may  hold  fast,  in  all,  to  that 
which  is  good.  In  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  there  can  be  no  con- 
flict within  the  domain  of  truth.  The  only  conflict  is  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  that  conflict  is  eternal.  Alike  in  religion  and  in 
science,  in  politics  and  in  society,  in  the  outward  world  of  nature 
and  in  the  inner  world  of  the  soul,  the  grand  apothegm  of  Jefferson, 
seen  by  him  only  in  prophetic  yearning,  that  "  Error  ceases  to  be 
dangerous  while  Truth  is  free  to  combat  it,"  marks  at  once  the  glory 
and  the  safety  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Has  the  moral  progress  of  man  in  this  age  kept  pace  with  his 
material  and  intellectual  progress }  There  will  be  many  to  say  no ; 
but  I,  for  one,  believe  the  true  answer  to  be  yes.  That  many  appear- 
ances should  indicate  the  contrary  is  not  surprising.  Every  develop- 
ment of  new  force  is  accompanied  by  disturbance  and  possible 
disaster,  but  not  the  less  is  the  force  itself  beneficent  and  useful. 
The  electricity  that  purifies  the  atmosphere,  and  moves  the  springs 
of  life,  sometimes  shows  itself  as  the  destroying  lightning.  The 
steam  car,  from  the  very  rapidity  of  its  movement,  sometimes  brings 
disaster  to  property  and  to  life.  But  not  the  less  are  electricity  and 
steam  agents  of  infinite  good,  and  their  very  perils  educate  man  to 
their  control.  The  highly  complex  constitution  of  modern  society 
—  its  manifold  occupations,  its  delicate  relations,  its  rapidity  of 
movement,  and  its  eager  excitements — has  certainly  developed  new 
temptations  and  new  crimes ;  but  then  others  that  were  worse  have 
been  suppressed,  and  still  more  have  moral  restraints  and  moral 
motives  been  multiplied.  The  vast  organizations  of  benevolence, 
in  institutions  for  reformation  and  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  are 
wholly  the  creation  of  this  age,  which  seeks  rather  redemption  than 
punishment.  The  law  itself  grows  more  humane,  and  relies  more 
and  more  upon  moral  rather  than  penal  sanctions.  Public  and 
private  influences  conspire  in  the  same  direction.  The  very  news- 
paper that  lays  before  our  eyes  its  daily  catalogue  of  crimes, 
causes  the  criminal  intent  of  others  to  cower  and  shrink  before  its 
publicity.  Exposure  is  now  more  certain ;  retribution,  if  not  punish- 
ment, more  sure ;  public  opinion  more  moral ;  the  standards  of 
honor  and  honesty  more  exacting  than  ever  before.  Above  all,  the 
conscious  life  of  society  is  more  profound  and  more  real ;  its  com- 
mon aspirations  are  lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  and  the  light  of  its 
judgment,  for  approval  or  for  condemnation,  darts  with  swifter  and 
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more  certain  gleam  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  life.  Thus  wrong  is 
more  surely  brought  to  light,  and  we  mistake  its  publicity  for  its 
increase.  The  conflict  between  good  and  evil  is  now  more  manifest 
only  because  it  is  more  open,  more  deadly  only  because  more 
uncompromising ;  but,  for  all  that,  its  issue  is  only  more  certain. 
Conflict  and  sacrifice  are  the  condition  of  man's  moral  progress  in 
this  world,  as  well  as  of  his  eternal  salvation  in  the  next ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  all  the  conflicts  of  history,  the  victory,  though  often  obscured 
or  lost  to  mortal  eye,  will  at  last  remain  with  the  good  and  the  true ; 
all  the  more  certainly,  and  all  the  more  speedily,  from  the  open  and 
desperate  character  of  the  struggle.  As  well  imagine  that  darkness 
can  give  light,  or  light  darkness,  as  that  freedom^  the  essential  con- 
dition of  all  moral  action  or  responsibility,  can  be  unfriendly  to 
morality.  It  is  the  very  breath  of  moral  life,  and  it  is  the  very 
breath  and  life  of  this  age.  We  believe,  therefore,  because  we  think 
we  see,  and  where  we  see  not  we  still  believe,  that  the  highest  glory 
of  this  age,  higher  than  even  its  material  or  intellectual  glory,  is  its 
moral  freedom  and  its  moral  progress. 

For,  underneath  all  the  progress  of  the  age,  lies  its  freedom^  —  the 
parent  and  the  guide  of  progfress.  And  this  freedom  is  bom  of 
Christianity.  Upon  Christianity  is  built  the  whole  structure  of  our 
civilization.  All  our  institutions  are  Christian ;  all  our  principles, 
our  sentiments,  our  social  and  family  relations,  which  lie  deeper  than 
institutions,  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  perfused  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Thus,  independently  of  all  creeds  or  con- 
fessions, in  the  midst  of  scepticism  or  even  of  denial,  this  age  is 
profoundly  Christian  above  all  previous  ages;  and  the  power  of 
Christianity,  outside  of  all  religious  forms,  exerts  a  deeper  and  a 
more  universal  influence  than  ever  before.  As  Christianity  has  a 
divine  life  —  is  itself  a  divine  life  in  humanity,  imperishable  —  and 
as  the  freedom  born  of  it  is,  like  itself,  immortal,  so  the  progress  of 
this  age  has  a  sure  and  indestructible  basis,  as  Arm  as  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Progress  based  upon  freedom,  freedom  based  upon  Chris- 
tianity, these  are  the  firm  foundations  upon  which  rest  the  ma- 
terial, the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  character  of  our  civilization; 
these  are  the  security  of  all  the  triumphs  of  this  age,  the  guaran- 
tees of  all  the  hopes  of  mankind  in  the  ages  to  come. 

In  education^  which  (did  time  allow)  should  be  more  properly  the 
topic  of  this  discussion,  the  past  century  has  witnessed  a  progress 
which  fully  keeps  pace  with  its  other  great  movements.  The  grand 
idea  of  universal  education  is  the  creation  of  this  age.  Before,  the 
privilege  of  the  few,  in  this  century,   education  has  come  to  be 
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regarded  as  the  right  and  the  duty  of  all.  The  great  movements  for 
popular  education  —  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Free  School  —  are 
born  of  this  age.  The  Church  and  the  State  have  alike  learned  to 
recognize  education  as  the  birthright  of  their  children,  as  well  as  the 
foundation  of  their  own  safety.  The  recognition  of  this  principle, 
accompanied  by  the  great  national  movements  for  popular  education, 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  the  features  which  mark  this 
age,  in  a  sense  far  deeper  than  any  mere  forms  of  government,  as 
the  age  of  democracy y  in  which  everywhere  the  people  are  recognized 
as  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  as 
the  chief  end  of  all  government.  For  with  this  recognition  of  their 
power,  comes  the  necessity  for  their  education,  if  on  no  higher 
ground,  at  least  as  a  safeguard  against  their  ignorance. 

Corresponding  to  these  great  movements  for  the  education  of  the 
masses,  has  come  an  equal  revolution  in  the  higher  education.  This, 
too,  is  no  longer  exclusive,  no  longer  the  heritage  of  wealth,  or  the 
badge  of  any  limited  orders  in  society,  known  as  the  "learned  pro- 
fessions." Public  legislation  and  great  public  endowments  have  made 
it  wellnigh  accessible  to  all.  It  is  at  least  the  privilege  of  every 
one,  and  no  proscriptions  or  prejudices  now  hedge  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  academy  or  the  university.  The  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  woman,  too,  is  consummated  in  her  admission  to  the  highest 
rights  of  education,  and  in  magnificent  endowments  for  her  benefit. 
In  the  empire  of  mind,  as  in  that  of  the  law,  the  essential  and  uni- 
versal equality  of  opportunity  is  among  the  most  glorious  conceptions 
of  this  glorious  century. 

Equally  important  has  been  the  revolution  within  the  sphere  of 
education  itself,  both  in  its  practice  and  in  its  theory.  In  former 
times  the  lower  schools  taught  only  a  few  rudiments.  The  higher 
education  embraced  little  beyond  the  classical  languages,  pure 
mathematics,  and  ethical  science,  the  outgrowth  of  the  so-called 
*' liberal  arts"  of  earlier  times;- and  theology,  medicine,  and  law  were 
the  only  professions  regarded  as  learned^  or  worthy  of  the  pursuit  of 
an  educated  mind.  Now,  the  complexity  of  modern  life  is  repre- 
sented in  the  complexity  of  modern  education,  the  diversity  of  labor 
and  pursuits  in  the  diversity  of  studies,  and  the  equality  of  privilege 
in  the  equality  of  multiplied  subjects  and  optional  courses  of  study. 
The  various  branches  of  science  which  this  century  has  developed 
now  claim  their  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  progress  of  the  useful 
arts,  founded  upon  science,  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
higher  branches  of  industrial  education;  and  every  pursuit  in  life 
that  now  demands  trained  intellect  or  artistic  skill,  demands  and 
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finds  its  training-ground  in  the  school  and  in  the  college.  Thus  the 
machinery  of  education,  once  so  simple,  is  now  as  complex  as  modem 
society,  and  the  adjustment  of  its  various  departments  becomes,  in 
every  school  and  every  system  of  schools,  a  practical  problem  of 
ever-increasing  difficulty. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  education.  Larger  and  more 
liberal  views  now  control  its  doctrines  as  well  as  its  practice.  A 
wiser  philosophy  of  human  nature,  both  individual  and  social,  has 
led  to  wiser  views  of  education,  alike  in  its  individual  and  its  social 
aspects.  Higher  conceptions  of  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of 
man  have  led  to  higher  conceptions  of  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
the  pupil  and  of  the  teacher.  The  better  government  of  the  State 
has  led  to  the  better  government  of  the  school.  A  profounder 
humanity  has  led  to  more  humane  systems  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment. A  sounder  philosophy  has  led  to  wiser  methods  of  teaching 
and  learning,  and  to  the  preparation  of  wiser  and  better  text-books. 
A  deeper  recognition  of  the  indefeasible  trinity  of  body,  mind,  and 
soul  has  established  the  equal  and  concordant  claims  of  the  physical, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  nature,  one  in  the  perfection  of  a 
triune  life,  to  the  discipline  of  education.  The  increased  value  of 
time  and  labor  has  led  to  a  closer  economy,  and  hence  to  improved 
methods  and  labor-saving  arrangements;  the  increased  value  of 
human  life,  not  less  than  the  advance  in  medical  science,  has  led 
to  a  more  careful  hygiene  in  the  school-room ;  a  profounder  study  of 
nature  has  made  the  work  of  the  school  easier  and  happier,  because 
more  natural,  and  growth  and  discipline,  not  constraint  and  drudg- 
ery, are  more  and  more  becoming  its  ideal.  Enlarged  views  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  education  have  elevated  the  character  and 
the  dignity  of  its  work.  Teaching  is  now  an  honored  profession, 
recognized  as  worthy  of  the  highest  powers  and  of  the  highest 
training;  and  the  theory  of  teaching,  as  a  science  and  as  an  art, 
finds  its  place  in  the  Normal  School,  along  side  of  other  schools  for 
professional  or  technical  study.  The  Science  of  Educatioriy  as  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  Science  of  Man,  now  engages  the 
attention  of  the  profoundest  philosophers  of  the  age,  as  well  as  of 
its  most  practical  statesmen.  This  vast  development  in  the  extent, 
the  diversity,  and  the  dignity  of  education  is  the  conception  of  this 
century,  which  it  will  bequeath  to  the  future. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  as  a  question  pertinent  to  the  occa- 
sion, whether  the  actual  results  in  education  have  kept  pace  with  its 
advance  in  theory,  —  whether  its  achievements  have  realized  its  ideal 
of  to-day  — the  answer,  we  fear,  must  be  no.    The  educational  work 
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of  the  age,  even  in  most  favored  communities,  still  lags  far  behind  the 
general  progress  of  society;  in  others,  its  organized  movement  seems 
hardly  to  have  begun.  And  this  need  not  be  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  conditions  of  the  case.  Educational  ideas  and  habits 
are  in  their  nature  conservative,  and  advance  but  slowly.  Their  seat 
is  in  the  adult  generation.  This,  too  prone  to  be  content  with  its 
own  attainments,  must  first  be  educated  by  experience — which  is 
always  a  slow  process — to  feel  the  need  of  a  higher  education  before 
it  will  provide  this  for  it  successors.  Moreover,  educational  move- 
ment, to  be  effectual,  must  be  organized;  and  wide  organization 
implies  wide  consent  as  to  desired  objects  and  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  attainment.  Add  to  this,  that  skilful  education  requires  skil- 
ful teachers,  and  this  implies  more  than  one  generation  of  educated 
efifort ;  so  that  it  must  be  said  that  the  educational  ideal  of  this  age 
is,  as  yet,  rather  conceived  than  realized. 

Besides  this,  however,  the  educational  progress  of  this  century  has 
had  to  grapple  with  some  most  difficult  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  can  only  be  the  growth  of  time  and  experience.    The  theories 
of  the  older  education,  complete  in  their  very  simplicity,  have  failed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  age ;  and  the  new  science  of 
Pedagogics^  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
yet   established.     Manifold  theories,   systems,   and  methods  have 
sprung  up,  and  are  still  undergoing  the  test  of  experiment     Con-  . 
flicting  opinions  on  a  multitude  of  questions  divide  the  educational 
world.     Everjrwhere  —  in  the  school,  in  teachers*  institutes,  in  books, 
in  the  public  press  t- educational  discussion  and  experiment  are  the 
order  of  the  day.    These  facts  indicate  the  widespread  interest  in 
education,  and  give  the  promise  of  that  most  assured  of  all  advances, 
that  which  is  founded  in  experience.     Still  they  mark  the  slowness 
of  the  progress,  as  they  also  show  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tions with  which  education  has  to  deal,  in  striving  towards  its  ideal. 
For  example :  The  multiplied  demands  upon  human  activity  in  modem 
times  have  not  lengthened  human  life,  nor  enlarged  the  natural 
powers  of  man ;  how,  then,  to  accomplish  within  the  years  of  educa- 
tion, no  longer  than  before,  what  education  now  demands  ?  What  shall 
be  the  selection  of  studies^  since  no  curriculum  can  now  comprehend 
all  ?     What  shall  be  the  order  of  studies^  with  reference,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  demands  of 
life  ?     How  far  shall  studies  be  prescribed,  and  how  far  left  to  individ. 
ual  option,  and  under  what  restrictions  ?    How  great  systems  shall  be 
orgSLTxized  and  controlled,  great  schools  graded  and  classified ;  how 
to  adapt  the  methods  and  discipline  of  the  school  to  increased  num- 
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bers  of  pupils,  as  in  our  large  cities ;  how  to  secure  the  perfection  of 
economical  organization  without  the  sacrifice  of  individual  develop- 
ment, so  as  to  reconcile  essential  liberty  with  essential  discipline ; 
how  to  economize  time  and  labor  in  the  preparation  or  use  of  the  text- 
book, yet  not  to  lose  the  personality  of  the  teacher ;  in  a  word,  how 
to  adapt  the  requirements  of  an  organized  system  in  each  school,  and 
throughout  every  school,  to  the  ideal  of  a  discipline  which  shall  com- 
prehend the  multiplied  demands  of  modern  life,  and  the  diversities  of 
personal  endowment,  temperament,  purpose,  or  pursuit,  —  such  are 
some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  philosophy  of  education  in  our 
times  has  had  to  deal,  and  all  of  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
solved.  Yet  they  certainly  approach  their  solution ;  and  while,  on 
all  these  questions,  universal  agreement  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  perhaps  desired,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  age  is  moving 
towards  a  larger  and  profounder  philosophy  of  education,  such  as  is 
most  hopeful  for  the  progress  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  an  address  necessarily  so  limited,  there 
are  but  two  short  premises  and  one  short  conclusion,  which  I  will 
venture  to  particularize.  All  progress  has  its  perils.  There  are  two 
dangers  in  our  educational  progress  which,  in  these  days,  I  think, 
deserve  special  care :  — 

1.  That  our  education  shall  become  too  mechanicaL  Under  the 
necessity  for  larger  schools  and  larger  classes,  and  hence  for  the 
greater  precision  and  perfection  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  of 
organization,  instruction,  and  discipline,  the  danger  is  that  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil  and  of  the  teacher  shall  be  merged  and  lost  in 
the  tnackine.  This  would  be  the  loss  of  that  which  is  most  valuable 
in  the  process  and  purposes  of  education, — the  development  of  the 
individual  mind  and  character.  We  cannot  now  discuss  this  point, 
but  there  are  few  thoughtful  teachers  who  will  not  admit  its  force. 

2.  That  our  education  shall  become  too  superficial,  — a  danger,  in 
great  part,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  first.  With  the  multitude  of 
subjects  now  pressing  upon  the  attention  in  the  limited  time  de- 
voted to  study,  there  is  danger  that  compression  shall  be  pushed  to 
strangulation,  that  mere  rapidity  shall  be  mistaken  for  progress,  and 
that,  in  the  zeal  to  learn  many  things,  nothing  shall  be  learned  as  it 
should  be.  This  tendency  seems,  in  many  ways,  to  mark  this  rapid 
age,  and  to  threaten  many  disasters.  In  education,  its  result  would 
be  that  spirit  of  superficiality  and  sciolism  which  is  most  opposed  to 
the  very  idea  of  true  education,  and  most  fatal  to  the  interests  both 
of  intellect  and  of  morals.  I  fear  there  is  only  too  much  ground  for 
this  apprehension,    lest,   indeed,   the;  very  improvements    in    our 
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methods  and  our  text-books  may  be  perverted  to  promote  this  ten- 
dency. Comparing  the  school  work  and  the  college  work  of  the 
present  day  with  that  of  my  own  boyhood,  — ^  not  so  very  long  ago,  —  I 
think  I  see  such  indications.  The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  have 
many  advantages  which  I  and  my  sweethearts  did  not  have ;  they 
learn  many  things  that  we  never  dreamed  of;  but  what  they  do 
learn,  in  school  or  in  college,  I  do  not  think  they  learn  so  thoroughly. 
Especially  the  fundamentals  of  education,  those  elementary  pro- 
cesses and  acquirements  upon  which  all  subsequent  learning  must  be 
based,  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  I  shudder  when  I  look  at  some  of 
the  school  programmes  of  the  present  day.  Let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten that,  after  all,  the  three  "  R's  '*  are  the  three  corners  of  the  base 
upon  which  the  whole  pyramid  of  education  must  be  built.  What- 
ever else  may  be  done  or  left  undone,  let  these  corner-stones  be  well 
laid  ;  and  whatever  is  learned,  much  or  little,  let  thoroughness  be  held 
as  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  sound- discipline.  Let  us,  if  we 
can,  read  the  old  phrase,  non  multa  sed  tnultuniy  into  et  multa  et 
multum  :  but,  at  all  events,  never  multa  for  multutn^  never  quantity 
for  quality,  least  of  all  in  education,  where  quality  is  everything. 

3.  Against  these  two  perils,  which,  even  in  this  rapid  address,  I 
felt  justified  in  naming  for  their  chief  importance,  I  know  but  one 
effectual  remedy,  and  that  is,  the  improvement  of  the  character, 
ability,  and  skill  of  our  teachers.  Where,  with  given  time  and  ma- 
terial, more  and  better  work  needs  to  be  done,  the  only  resource  is 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  workmen.  We  need  better  teachers, 
and  more  of  them,  —  teachers  not  only  better  educated,  but  of  better 
endowments,  of  larger  mind  and  larger  character,  superior  alike  to 
the  difficulties  and  temptations  of  their  profession,  that  they  may  be 
equal  to  its  work  and  its  responsibilities.  To  this  end,  teachers  must 
be  better  paid,  and  the  dignity  and  authority  of  their  office  must  be 
exalted  in  the  public  eye.  But  before  this  can  be  done  they  must 
themselves  be  better  prepared  for  their  work.  The  systematic  study 
of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  the  special  provision  made, 
in  the  normal  school,  for  the  training  of  professional  teachers,  I  re- 
gard, therefore,  as  the  most  hopeful  of  all  the  educational  movements 
of  the  present  day. 

In  addition  to  this  syllogism,  I  will  state  only  one  proposition,  which 
I  will  not  at  all  discuss,  and  that  is,  that  the  most  important  educa- 
tional problem  of  this  age  is  that  of  ittdustrial  edtUation,  in  both  its 
lower  and  its  higher  applications.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  must 
be  correlated  to  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  these  demands  are  more 
than   ever   practical  and  industrial,  in   multiplied  and  multiplying 
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forms.  Not  only  the  mind,  but  the  eye  and  the  hand,  more  than 
ever,  now  need  education ;  to  know  how,  not  only  to  think  well  or 
to  speak  well,  but  to  do  something  welly  is  included  in  the  training 
demanded  of  modem  life.  On  the  one  hand,  the  industry  of  the  age 
has  become  more  scientific,  and  needs  more  the  aid  of  science  and  of 
educated  skill ;  on  the  other,  the  age  itself  needs  that  its  intensely 
practical  genius  shall  be  informed  and  tempered  by  the  spirit  of  a 
sound  education,  reaching  into  every  branch  of  industrial  life.  Indus- 
trial progress  itself  enforces  this  necessity.  .  Never  before  was  skilled 
labor  so  powerful ;  never  was  unskilled  labor  so  helplessly  behindhand. 
This  question,  too,  has  its  moral  and  social  aspects  of  infinite  moment 
Never  before  was  idleness  so  fatal  to  the  individual,  or  so  perilous  to 
society.  The  devil's  workshop,  an  idle  brain,  like  every  other  work- 
shop in  this  age,  has  acquired  new  potencies,  against  which  society 
must  guard  itself,  not  only  by  repression,  but  by  prevention.  Beneath 
all  punitive  institutions,  beneath  the  penitentiary,  beneath  the  reform 
school,  lies  the  industrial  school^  as  the  deepest  agency  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  by  the  prevention  of  idleness,  which  is  its  chief  temp- 
tation. Much  of  the  idleness  which  now  preys  upon  and  alarms  society 
is  enforced  idleness,  for  the  want  of  knowing,  not  so  much  what  to  do, 
as  how  to  do  anything.  Even  our  college  graduates  too  often  enter  life 
only  unfitted  by  college  study  and  college  associations  for  any  form  of 
useful  labor.  The  learned  professions  are  overstocked  and  starving. 
Discontent  broods  upon  idleness;  wasted  talents  are  consumed  in 
wasted  lives,  and  intemperance  and  social  disorder  follow  in  the  train 
of  lost  opportunities  and  misspent  energies,  for  the  want  of  a  well* 
organized  system  of  industrial  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grades.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  productive  labor  and  capital,  the 
resources'  of  the  State  neglected  and  undeveloped  for  the  want  of 
skilled  industry,  the  political  and  social  dependence  that  follows  upon 
industrial  inferiority,  the  grim  disasters  and  the  still  more  terrible  doc- 
trines that  too  often  stalk  upon  the  track  of  public  poverty  and  discon- 
tent, and  I  need  not  argue  my  proposition  that  the  greatest  educa- 
tional problem  of  this  age  is  the  problem  of  industrial  education. 

Nor  need  I  say  how  peculiarly  this  problem  presses  now  upon  the 
New  South,  and  especially  upon  our  own  State  of  Tennessee, —  to- 
day a  potential  empire,  yet  sleeping  and  dreaming,  on  the  verge  of 
threatened  disaster  and  dishonor, —  in  the  midst  of  her  undeveloped 
treasures  of  soil  and  mine,  and  forest  and  river,  which  only  await  the 
touch  of  skilled  industry  to  start  into  imperial  wealth  and  power. 

That  the  movement  for  industrial  education,  as  indispensable  to 
industrial  development^  or  to  the  progress,  and  safety  of  society,  is 
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now  almost  everywhere  begun,  and  seems  to  be  acquiring  irresistible 
momentum,  I  regard  as  among  the  most  hopeful  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  And  I  may  especially  congratulate  my  fellow-citizens  that  in 
Tennessee  —  in  her  public  schools,  as  I  learn  from  the  last  report  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  and  in  her  State  University,  as  I  know  of 
personal  knowledge  —  this  subject  is  now  receiving  the  most  em- 
phatic attention. 

If  I  do  not,  in  conclusion,  urge  the  supreme  importance  of  moral 
education,  it  is  because  such  discussion  is  excluded  by  the  limits  of 
this  article.  But  no  education  can  be  truly  moral  that  does  not  take 
into  account  the  intellectual  and  social  conditions  of  the  age,  upon 
which,  also,  must  be  based  its  moral  discipline.  This  view  is  involved 
in  what  has  been  said  already. 

Nor  can  I  pause  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  increased  attention 
to  the  demands  of  physical  health  in  education,  which,  I  fear,  are  likely 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  restless  pressure  and  competition  of  the 
present  day,  and  especially,  perhaps,  in  our  own  country.  "A 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  should  still  be  the  language  of  prayer. 
Neither  condition  can  be  secured  without  the  other ;  nor  can  the 
supreme  blessings  of  a  cheerful  temper  and  a  happy  life  be  enjoyed 
without  both.  In  all  our  educational  arrangements,  and  especially  in 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  our  large  public  schools,  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  can  only  mention  here,  should  receive  the  most  earnest 
consideration. 

In  closing  this  hurried  centennial  review  of  the  progress  and  out- 
look of  education,  we  remark  that  our  own  State  occupies  a  noble 
and  hopeful  position.  If  all  signs  are  not  deceptive,  she  seems 
destined  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  education  of  the  future.  Her 
territory,  a  hundred  years  ago  the  abode  of  the  wild  beast  and  of  the 
savage,  is  now  dotted  all  over  with  the  institutions  of  education,  and 
her  people  are  alive  to  its  impulses.  Her  system  of  public  schools  is 
steadily  growing  in  strength,  in  usefulness,  and  in  public  favor. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  financial  and  social  depression,  the 
school  work  in  Tennessee  has  been  pushed  forward,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  progress,  with  a  constancy,  a  vigor,  and  a  wisdom  which 
have  vanquished  discouragement  and  reflected  honor  upon  the  State. 

Besides  her  public  schools,  our  State  is  already  distinguished  for 
her  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Her  pioneers  everywhere  recog- 
nized the  kindred  claims  of  learning  and  of  religion  as  the  founda- 
tions of  society,  in  their  settlement  of  the  State,  and  their  early 
institutions  still  bear  this  historic  impress.  By  a  singular  fortune,. 
which  we  may  venture  to  call  providence,  in  these  later  times,  each 
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of  the  great  religious  denominations  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
South  has  chosen  in  Tennessee  the  seat  of  its  central  University. 

Professional  schools  are  well  established,,  with  growing  patronage 
and  reputation.  Female  seminaries  of  the  best  class  adorn  many 
towns  of  the  State.  The  Normal  College,  destined,  I  hope,  to  be 
the  pride  of  Nashville,  marks  Tennessee  as  the  Southern  centre  of 
education  for  teachers.  Munificent  endowments  for  the  colored 
people  give  her  an  unchallenged' leadership  in  the  education-and  ele- 
vation of  that  race,  now  more  than  ever  important  in  our  society. 
The  position  of  the  State,  central  between  North  and  South  and 
East  and  West;  her  railroad  connections;  her  climate,  —  all  her  nat- 
ural and  acquired  advantages,  — point  to  the  grand  future  that  belongs 
to  education  in  Tennessee.  Let  her,  for  this,  be  proud  and  thankful ; 
for  intellectual  pre-eminence  carries  in  itself  the  germ  of  all  other 
pre-eminence.  Let  her  cherish  the  work  that  is  begun  in  her  bor- 
ders. And  let  her  not  blush  in  the  future,  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the 
Volunteer  State  the  coming  glory  of  the  University  State, —  to  be 
Mother  of  Schools  as  well  as  Mother  of  States. 

Educational  progress  is,  in  a  word,  the  progress  of  the  human  race, 
—  of  all  that  constitutes  the  hope  of  civilization.  The  noblest  thing 
in  the  universe  is  man ;  for  man  all  things  are  made  and  consist. 
The  greatest  work  of  God  is  the  creation  and  redemption  of  man ; 
and  the  highest  thing  that  man  can  do  is  to  teach  and  train  his 
fellow-man,  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  the  life  that  is  to  come.  All 
human  progress,  all  human  hopes,  are  implied  in  education.  Its 
true  philosophy  involves  all  philosophy  and  all  experience,  as  man 
himself,  the  microcosm  and  master  of  the  universe,  is  its  centre 
and  subject.  Through  all  ages  past,  God,  in  history  and  providence, 
has  been  educating  the  human  race ;  and  for  his  self-education  He 
has  endowed  man  with  immortal  aspirations  which  will  not  let  him 
rest  short  of  that  perfection  in  whose  image  he  was  created.  Under 
this  divine  tuition,  in  all  the  ages,  mankind  has  been  moving  steadily 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  ideal  which  is  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  race.  Not,  indeed,  without  remission,  —  often  stum- 
bling and  falling,  but  always  pushing  on,  amidst  the  struggle  and 
conflict  of  good  and  evil,  but  the  good  at  last  always  victorious,  and 
truth  born  anew  from  every  agony  of  error,  —  not,  indeed,  in  a  straight 
line,  but  in  wandering  curves  that  often  seem  to  sweep  downward 
and  backward,  yet  only  to  gather  wider  radius  and  stronger  impulse 
for  the  mighty  forces  that  ever  urge  him  on,  —  such  has  been,  and  is, 
the  course  of  human  progress,  under  this  divine  education.  These 
forces  are  of  God ;  they  are  as  eternal,  as  immutable,  as  irresistible, 
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as  God  himself,  who  made  man  what  he  is,  and  planted  in  him 
these  immortal  powers  and  undying  aspirations.  As  I  have  faith  in 
God,  so  I  must  have  faith  •  in  humanity.  The  course  of  history,  as 
clearly  as  the  voice  of  revelation,  declares  that  mankind  is  moving 
forward  to  the  millennium  of  his  hopes,  is  redeeming  in  himself  the 
lost  Eden!  In  no  age  of  the  world  has  this  movement  been  so 
manifest  or  so  rapid  as  in  this;  never  before  were  the  forces  of 
progress  -so  manifold  and  so  concentrated  as  now.  We  close  the 
greatest  century  of  the  past  to  enter  upon  a  greater  that  now  begins. 
Upon  stepping-stones  of  dead  generations  mankind  "  rises  to  higher 
things."  Reversing  the  Pagan  myth,  Christianity,  alike  in  history 
and  in  revelation,  points  to  the  Golden  Age  in  the  future,  and 
declares  that  Time's  noblest  offspring  shall  be  the  last.  Under 
Christian  civilization  and  Christian  impulses  and  principles,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  which  underlie  all  civilization,  the  eye  and  the 
heart  of  humanity  are  now  turned  forward  and  upward  as  never 
before,  with  a  conscious  unity  of  destiny  and  of  sympathy  deeper 
than  the  demonstrations  of  science,  higher  and  truer  than  the 
dreams  of  poetry.  Thus,  under  the  accumulated  impulses  of  the 
past,  and  the  mightier  forces  of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  the 
race  of  man  sweeps,  with  accelerating  speed,  on  the  orbit  of  its 
progress,  —  an  orbit  ever  "widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns," 
and  ever  brightening  with  the  growing  light  of  Truth,  and  Love, 
and  Hope.  A  day  has  come  which,  I  firmly  believe,  shall  know  no 
night  of  darkness,  ignorance,  or  oppression  hereafter.  Of  that  day 
this  century  has  witnessed  the  dawn  and  glorious  mom  ;  the  future 
shall  reveal  its  noontide  splendors.  Therefore,  with  undoubting  faith 
in  human  progress  and  human  destiny,  as  we  survey  the  wonders 
and  the  promise  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  let  us  give  glory  to  the 
century  that  is  past,  and  hail  I  all  hail !  to  the  century  that  is  to 
come. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH. 

BY  A.   D.   MAYO. 

There  are  times  and  circumstances  when  the  plain  utterance  of  a 
commonplace  truth  is  the  most  thrilling  eloquence  and  the  most 
impressive  wisdom.  Half  the  country  has  been  saying,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  Southern  complication  in 
national  affairs  is  through  the  door  of  the  common  school-room. 
Everybody  save  a  little  squad  of  "  stalwarts,"  and  **  strict  construc- 
tionists "  in  the  North,  would  be  glad  to  welcome  any  practical  and 
safe  arrangement  by  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
might  co-operate  with  the  Southern  people  in  the  thorough  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  of  white  and  colored  children  in  unsectarian 
public  schools.  The  remarkable  interest  attached  to  the  late  speech 
of  President  Hayes  is  not  that  he  has  repeated  this  commonplace, 
but  that  he  selected  the  occasion,  of  all  others,  where  its  statement 
would  be  most  impressive,  and  challenge  attention  from  a  most 
influential  body  of  men.  We  doubt  if  any  ruler  of  a  great  nation, 
himself  the  commander-in-chief  of  its  army  and  navy,  speaking  to  a 
body  of  men  assembled  to  commemorate  a  great  patriotic  military 
success,  has  found  the  courage  to  tell  them  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  soldier  to  give  way  to  the  schoolmaster  in  the  complete 
reconstruction  of  national  affairs. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  vast  assembly  of  the  soldiers  of  the  late 
war,  gathered  at  Columbus,  O.  With  scarcely  a  pause  for  mere 
complimentary  mention  of  the  military  power,  with  studied  avoid- 
ance of  all  merely  political  issues  of  the  present  campaign,  Mr. 
Hayes  brings  to  the  front  the  only  real  question  that  divides  the 
North  and  the  South.  With  that  rare  propriety  of  utterance  and 
simple  felicity  of  phrase  so  characteristic  of  all  his  public  efforts, 
the  President  tells  the  soldiers  that  the  great  battle  for  liberty  and 
union  is  now  to  be  fought  in  the  field,  the  mine,  the  factory,  apd  the, 
school-room.  The  first  necessity  of  the  South  is  intelligent  and 
skilled  labor  everywhere.  No  observing  man  can  travel  a  week 
through  the  States  that  rebelled  in  1861,  without  feeling  that  those 
States  have  never  been  handled  by  the  intelligent  labor  that  can 
alone  develop  a  country  so  magnificent  in  its  resources.  Nothing 
but  a  most  persistent  mismanagement,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  could  have  changed  the  imperial  "Dominion"  of  old  Vir- 
ginia to  the  condition  of  that  divided  and  impoverished  common- 
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wealth  to-day.    The  secret  of  the  industry  that  shall  build  up  a  free 
State  is  that  the  thinking  brain  and  the  working  hand  shall  belong  to 
tlu  same  man.     The  splendid  success  of  Northern  industry  has  been 
just  here :  that  its  great  leaders  began  life  working  with  their  hands, 
till  they  thought  themselves  up  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
masses  of  intelligent  workmen  like  themselves.    All  the  failures  in 
Northern  industry  have  come  from  the  ignorance  of  special  classes  of 
laborers  of  foreign  birth.     And  it  is  because  the  North  has  steadily 
toiled,  through  the  common  school,  for  the  advancement  of  the  work- 
men, and  stimulated  the  ambition  to  rise  in  life  in  every  operative, 
that   the  great  industries  of  the  North  go  on  like  the  powers  of 
nature,  emerging  from  every  eclipse  with  renewed  force  and  brighter 
hope     It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  South  that  she  has  believed 
in  the  old  fallacy  of  separating  the  brain  from  the  hand  in  the  great 
industries  of  a  State.     Happily,  nine  tenths  of  the  South  is  still  a 
virgin  country,  only  scratched  by  a  false  system  of  labor,  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  enter  on  the  highway  of  intelligent  industry. 
The  fit  education  of  the  masses  of  its  laboring  people  will  overthrow 
the    antiquated  contempt  for  work;  elevate  the  people,  black  and 
white,  above  a  whole  class  of  weaknesses  and  vices  that  always  beset 
the  ignorant  laborer ;  awaken  new  ambitions  and  hopes  outside  the 
vulgar  routine  of  sectional  politics,  and  mollify  those  terrible  social 
and  personal  hatreds  that  still  curse  its  afflicted  people.     Intelligent 
home  industry  alone  will  attract  the  only  imji/n^gration  useful  to  the 
South,  —  a  class  of  superior  laboring  people,  who,  with  no  unreason- 
able social  aspirations,  will  never  consent  to  be  mixed  up  with  a 
"  low-down  "  peasantry,  and  will  demand  respectful  recognition  from 
the  best  people  in  the  commonwealth.     All  this,  in  substance,  the 
President  says  to  the  soldiers  at  Columbus. 

And  equally  important  to  every  Southern   State  is  intelligent 
suffrage.     Our  Southern  friends,  especially  in  the  older  States,  like 
Virginia,  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  misery  of  their  politics  is  not 
the  Northern  "carpet-bagger,"  but  the  great  multitude  of  ignorant 
voters  always  hovering,  like  a  black  cloud  surcharged  with  destruc- 
tion, on  the  borders  of  the  State.     They  have  only  driven  o£E  the 
Northern  political  adventurer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of 
native  demagogues  far  abler,  more  unscrupulous,  and  potent  for 
mischief.     The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  every  Southern  State 
must  face  its  own  ignorant  vote ;  when  it  can  no  longer  be  sup- 
pressed or  overridden  or  outwitted  by  the  superior  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  State,  because  it  will  become  a  vast  concentrated 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  too  strong  and  shrewd  to  be  suppressed 
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or  outwitted  by  any  device  to  which  the  superior  class  can  bring 
itself.  Then,  as  to-day  in  Virginia,  every  good  man  and  true  patriot 
will  see  that  the  only  help  even  for  the  State  itself  is  an  intelligent 
suffrage.  Whatever  regard  the  Southern  statesman  may  have  for 
the  Union,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  his  own  State  must  put  itself, 
in  this  respect,  in  line  with  modern  times,  or  fall  into  a  hopeless 
industrial  and  political  decrepitude,  becoming  a  part  of  South,  rather 
than  North  America.  All  this  the  President  says  at  Columbus; 
not  to  the  Southern  people,  who  are  learning  it  by  the  stern  logic  of 
events ;  but  to  a  most  influential  class  in  the  North,  and,  through 
that  class,  to  the  country  and  the  world. 

The  third  point  in  the  President's  speech  concerns  the  way  to  do 
it.  It  may  suit  some  of  our  Northern  sectarian  theologians,  like 
Dr.  Patten,  to  flatter  the  bigotry  which  will  hold  back  the  religious 
public  of  the  South  from  sympathy  with  all  education  which  cannot 
be  manipulated  by  the  church  and  the  clergy.  We  have  more  con- 
fidence in  Dr.  Ruffner,  the  foremost  of  Southern  school  men,  than 
in  any  mail  of  this  type.  Dr.  Ruffner  demonstrates  that  the  free 
school  and  the  free  university  in  Virginia  are  to-day  the  most  effec- 
tive educational  agencies  on  the  side  of  practical  religion  and  public 
morality.  It  strikes  us  as  poor  business  for  Northern  divines  to  be 
talking,  down  South,  against  the  public  school  as  a  "godless"  insti- 
tution. There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  all  well-directed 
efforts  by  the  churches,  the  religious  sects,  or  private  individual's 
to  help  forward  this  great  work.  But  the  man  who.  in  the  light  of 
modern  history,  asserts  that  such  agencies  are  in  any  large  way  com- 
petent to  the  education  of  such  a  country  as  the  South,  is  past  argu- 
ment. Only  the  free  public  school  in  its  complete  development  is 
adequate  to  that  mighty  work ;  and  by  nobody  is  this  better  under- 
stood than  by  the  leading  school  men  in  these  States,  and  the 
masses  of  thoughtful  people  who  are  bent  on  having  that  school  at 
all  hazards.  So  the  President  wisely  points  to  the  common  school  as 
the  only  agency  competent  to  deal  with  the  present  need  of  the 
South. 

And  he  also  has  the  courage  to  declare,  boldly,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  co-operate  with  the  Southern 
people  in  putting  this  school  into  immediate  and  effective  operation. 
The  great  Northwest,  that  has  grown  to  such  power  from  the 
bounty  of  the  government  in  its  great  dispensation  of  public  lands 
for  free  homes  and  free  schools,  should  now  remember  that  old  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  day  of  her  supremacy,  united  with  the  North  in  the  sur- 
render of  her  claim  to  this  imperial  domain,  and  heartily  respond  to 
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the  call  of  the  President  in  this  regard.  New  England  and  the 
great  Middle  States  will  only  follow  the  line  of  enlightened  national 
policy  by  supporting  the  bill  of  Senator  Hoar,  or  some  plan  equally 
efficient  and  immediate.  There  are  a  good  many  uses  to  which  a 
great  "  organ "  like  the  New  York  "  Tribune "  can  be  better  put 
than  in  grinding  out  a  monotonous  discord  against  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  school  policy  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Hayes,  of  all  men  in  the  United  States,  is  the  man  who  can  afford 
to  wait  in  patience  till  the  partisan  cry  of  "failure**  has  screamed 
itself  out,  and  the  whole  country  is  brought  to  comprehend  the  wis- 
dom and  humanity  of  the  Christian  statesmanship  that  inspired  the 
speech  at  Columbus.  For  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  especially  in  the 
ongoing  of  a  nation  like  this  Republic,  it  is  always  hatred  and  the 
little  jealousies  of  section,  class,  party,  and  sect  that  must  do  their 
work  to-day ;  while  love,  justice,  and  the  wisdom  born  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Golden  Rule,  can  afford  to  bide  their  time. 
No  President  has  put  on  record  a  more  enduring  page  of  prophecy  in 
American  affairs  than  Mr.  Hayes,  when  he  declares  that  intelligent 
industry  and  intelligent  citizenship  alone  can  heal  the  wounds  of 
horrid  fraternal  war,  and  bind  together  the  heads,  hearts,  and  hands 
of  our  people  in  a  union  which  shall  bless  the  world 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  publication  of  a  new  educational  paper  may  demand  reasons  for 
its  appearance.  If  so,  we  have  to  urge  the  following  as  some  of  the 
considerations  which  move  us  to  undertake  the  work  of  publishing  a 
bimonthly  review  on  education:  — 

Our  first  claim  to  public  recognition  and  patronage  rests  on  the  fact  that 
the  field  which  we  propose  to  cover  is  but  partially  occupied.  No  educa- 
tional paper  or  magazine  in  England  or  America  proposes  to  devote  itself 
exclusively  to  the  domain  of  higher  education,  and  to  the  philosophy  which 
underlies  all  educational  methods.  It  is  the  most  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times,  educationally,  that  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  are  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  the  foundation  of  a  profession  of  pedagogics.  Hitherto 
but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  profound  study  and 
investigation  were  required  to  develop  the  laws  of  good  teaching  and  the 
philosophy  of  sound  instruction.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  current  of  thought 
now  seeks  to  discover  the  essential  spirit  of  true  methods,  and  the  soul  of 
dry  formulas.  Every  method,  new  or  old,  is  put  to  the  searching  test  of 
psychology,  and  the  normal  laws  of  mental  growth.  Failing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  high  tribunal  of  reason  and  intelligence,  it  fails  utterly. 
Our  magazine  proposes  to  discuss  questions  of  education  on  the  sides  of 
philosophy  and  humanity.  We  hope  to  secure  in  our  discussions  writers 
of  breadth  as  well  as  depth,  of  general  as  well  as  special  attainments.  We 
hope  to  bring  the  studies  of  our  best  thinkers  and  writers  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes  of  our  profession,  and  to  offer  to  those  ambitious  to  ascend, 
the  means  of  promotion  by  the  intellectual  uplift  of  superior,  experienced 
minds.  We  hope  to  show  that  there  is  a  true  harmony  in  all  departments 
of  study,  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest,  and  that  the  success  of  each 
grade  is  an  element  in  the  advancement  of  every  other  section.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  recognize  in  the  departments,  their  functions  in  the  related 
educational  organism,  the  harmony  of  whose  adjustment  is  the  proper  and 
universal  study  of  the  true  educator.  Above  all,  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
show  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  human  mind,  the  laws  which  govern 
its  growth,  and  the  results  to  be  attained  thereby,  are  but  the  nearer  approach 
of  the  human  to  the  divine,  and  an  adaptation  of  tlie  highest  faith  to  the 
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soul's  spiritual  needs ;  in  other  words,  that  education  and  religion  are  one 
whole,  and  not  the  complement  of  each  other. 

A  second  reason  for  our  attempt  to  cover  this  field  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  seems  to  us  apparent,  that  a  large  constituency  of  teachers  is  ready  to 
contribute  to  and  give  a  liberal  support  to  such  a  magazine.  The  most 
advanced  educational  thought  of  our  times  is  in  the  possession  of  our 
English-speaking  people.  Whatever  may  have  been  true  of  the  past  as  to 
the  superiority  of  German  or  French  authorities  in  education,  all  must 
admit  the  fact  that  the  American  and  English  mind  is  profoundly  awake  to 
educational  theories  and  methods.  On  the  philosophic  side  of  our  work, 
and  its  consequent  influence  on  practical  effort,  the  outlook  is  grandly 
encouraging.  The  rapid  growth  of  normal  instruction,  the  establishment 
of  chairs  of  pedagogics  in  colleges  and  universities,  the  demands  for  higher 
attainments  in  professional  work,  are  but  evidences  of  the  increasing  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  leaders  of  educational  thought  are  coming 
forward  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  times.  Schools  of  higher  grades 
everywhere  emphasize  the  department  of  teaching,  and  specialists  are 
found  whose  studies  are  wholly  given  to  the  development  of  better  systems 
of  educational  truth.  All  such  will  hail  a  medium  in  which  they  can  give 
and  from  which  receive  stimulus  and  healthy  growth.  Men  and  women 
with  new  ideas  and  new  truths  will  always  be  welcome  to  our  pages,  and 
we  hope  thereby  to  show  to  educators  of  other  lands,  as  well  as  our  own, 
that  the  best  educational  systems  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  highest  forms 
of  civil  and  religious  progress. 

A  third  reason  exists  in  a  general  demand  for  a  review  on  education.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  persons  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, in  our  normal  schools,  high  schools,  professional  and  technical  schools, 
among  school  officials  and  the  more  thoughtful  and  progressive  of  the  pro- 
fession in  all  grades,  who  wish  to  read  and  study  the  best  educational 
thought  and  opinion  of  the  times.  This  elect  class  may  be  a  small  one,  and 
possibly  may  be  counted  by  a  few  thousands  in  England  and  America ;  but 
of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  it  will  appreciate  and  use  the  opportunity  we  shall 
offer  for  its  higher  elevation.  While  the  class  is  growing  in  numbers,  it  is 
none  the  less  advancing  in  its  knowledge  of  educational  truth,  and  its  growth 
multiplies  by  close  and  well-directed  study.  To  all  such  our  magazine  will 
be  a  welcome  visitor,  and  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  their  awakened 
and  matured  convictions.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  worth  and 
position  urge  us  to  commence  the  work  ;  and  with  the  call,  which  seems  to 
come  from  the  leaders,  to  move  forward,  we  shall  commence  our  work,  trust- 
ing^ in  the  generous  patronage  of  the  profession  to  aid  us  in  making  this 
magazine  the  very  best  of  its  kind  in  the  educational  fleld.  With  no  rivals 
to  confront  us,  we  may  expect  the  generous  support  of  all  contemporary 
journals,  papers,  and  periodicals.  We  shall  strive  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
all  who  labor  to  advance  science,  art,  literature,  education,  and  religion ; 
and  in  turn,  may  we  not  ask  their  cordial  fellowship  and  God-speed  ? 
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THE  MUNDELLA  EDUCATION  BILL. 

The  adoption  of  the  Mundella  Education  Bill  in  England  is  the  result  of 
masterly  statesmanship,  and  not  only  shows  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the 
advanced  liberal  sentiments  in  that  countiy,  but  also  the  shrewd  manage  i 
ment  of  the  leaders  in  education.  The  Forster  Bill  of  1870  was  a  tremen-  ' 
dous  stride  towards  a  system  of  popular  education.  It  was  a  movement 
which  carried  the  people  into  power,  and  left  nobility  and  titles  to  look  after 
their  laurels. 

Aristocracies  have  always  founded  their  perpetuity  on  their  real  or  fan- 
cied class  superiority.  Only  keep  the  common  people  where  they  must  look 
up  for  their  blessings,  and  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  so-called 
higher  classes  are  secure.  Educate  the  people  into  the  higher  realms  of 
knowledge,  and  into  the  rights  and  duties  of  intelligent  citizenship,  and 
much  of  the  show  and  tinsel  of  pride  and  power  lose  their  brilliancy,  and 
the  fancied  distinctions  surrounding  blood,  birth,  and  position  fade  from 
sight.  In  the  opinion  of  my  lords,  imperial  grants  may  be  made  to  alleviate 
suffering  among  the  common  people,  and  possibly  it  may  be  wise  to  confer 
on  the  poorer  classes  the  dignity  of  an  education,  with  the  honorary  three 
R's ;  but  to  add  to  this  foundation,  in  primary  schools,  the  specific  subjects 
found  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  the  New  Education  Act,  is  not  only,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Norton,  "wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess,"  but  is  a  "wretched 
assumption  "  of  privileges  for  the  poor  in  elementary  schools. 

The  revolutionary  character  of  this  new  English  law  consists  in  the 
addition  of  the  following  studies  to  the  code  of  instruction :  viz.,  English 
literature,  which  includes  the  memorizing  of  six  hundred  lines  of  poetry, 
with  the  writing  of  an  original  letter  or  statement,  the  topics  being  given  by 
the  inspector;  mathematics,  including  algebra  to  quadratics,  and  Books 
J.  and  II.  in  Euclid ;  Latin,  including  the  grammar  and  the  First  Book  of 
Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico ;  French  and  German,  including  conversation  and 
some  easy  translations ;  mechanics,  including  the  simple  mechanical  pow- 
ers; animal  physiology  in  its  simplest  forms;  physical  geography,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  now  found  in  the  American  common-school  geography; 
botany  in  its  most  elementary  parts;  and  domestic  economy,  including 
sewing,  washing,  housekeeping,  and  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  food. 
This  is  the  substance  which  so  aroused  the  House  of  Lords,  and  led  them, 
after  a  debate,  to  condemn  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight  the  action  of  the 
Education  Department  since  1870,  in  granting  further  concessions  in  ele- 
mentary education,  and  also  to  petition  the  throne  to  intercede  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  subjects,  in  instructing  the  Council  to  withdraw  or  to  modify 
the  odious  Fourth  Schedule. 

We  have  styled  the  legislation  on  this  bill  masterly  statesmanship,  for 
three  reasons :  first,  because  its  provisions  will  elevate,  not  only  the  corn- 
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mon  masses  of  English  people,  but  will  elevate  and  dignify  the  calling  of 
the  English  teacher.  The  second  element  of  great  wisdom  is  found  in 
its  social,  moral,  and  financial  bearings  on  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
English  society.  And  the  third  evidence  of  masterly  policy  is  found  in  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner  of  its  introduction  into  the  new  educational 
structure  of  England's  coming  greatness.  British  statesmen,  no  more  than 
American,  are  not  forgetful  of  the  money  side  of  all  great  philanthropic 
movements,  and  it  will  not  be  two  decades  before  our  legislation  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  will  see  the  money  value  of  this  great  educational  move- 
ment. The  levelling-up  policy  may  sometimes  cost  pride  its  poMtion  and  its 
pleasures,  but  it  inevitably  gives  to  the  poor  the  power  to  beco  ne  intelligent 
and  useful  factors  in  the  great  problem  of  civilization. 


THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
This  unique  establishment,  having  now  gone  through  its  second  term  with 
success,  and  having  made  its  preliminary  announcement  for  a  third  year, 
may  be  regarded  as  permanent  enough  to  be  mentioned  among  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  country ;  though  its  apparatus  is  on  so  small  a  scale  as 
to  excite  surprise  that  the  public  should  have  given  it  the  attention  it 
appears  to  have  received.  A  five  weeks'  course  of  lectures  and  conversa- 
tions at  the  rate  of  two  a  day,  without  examinations  or  recitations,  and  upon 
subjects  which  are  supposed  to  lie  a  little  remote  from  the  common  appre- 
hension, does  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  likely  to  draw  students  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  set  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  of 
fifty  degrees  in  latitude  and  longitude,  publishing  long  articles  and  short 
jests  concerning  it.  Yet  such  has  been  the  upshot  of  an  experiment  that 
would,  off-hand,  have  been  ridiculed  as  chimerical  before  it  was  undertaken, 
by  most  of  those  who  have  since  commended  it,  —  provided  they  had  been 
consulted  about  it  in  advance,  as  some  of  them  were.  Others,  who  had 
better  hopes  of  it,  have  been  astonished  at  the  speed  with  which  it  has 
established  itself,  and,  in  casting  about  for  the  reasons  of  its  success,  have 
not  always  hit  upon  the  right  ones ;  while  the  common  explanations  of  it 
have  been  singularly  out  of  the  way.  A  very  frequent  solution  of  the  puz- 
zle, and  naturally  the  earliest  one,  was  to  ascribe  the  popularity  of  the 
Concord  School  to  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  great  thinker,  Emerson, 
who  has  given  Concord  a  name  throughout  the  world.  No  doubt  this  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  indirectly,  and  in  the  far-off  way  that  led 
Latimer's  rustic  to  say  that  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin 
Sands.  Mr.  Emerson's  connection  with  the  school,  though  real,  has  been  a 
slight  one,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  students  have  been  those  who  pursue 
a  different  method  from  that  of  the  Concord  authors,  —  Alcott,  Emerson, 
Channing,  Hawthorne,  and  Thoreau,  —  though  aiming  at  the  same  result,  a 
more  serious  and  ideal  way  of  life  than  that  which  the  multitude,  even  of 
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scholars,  applaud  and  pursue.  This  ideal  course  is  easily  open,  however,  to 
all  men,  whether  scholars,  or  merchants,  or  artisans,  or  sequestered  in  a  rural 
life,  like  the  majority  of  our  countrymen ;  and  it  is  the  impulse  toward  it 
which  has  given  the  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  its  foothold,  just  as  this 
same  impulse  originated  the  Transcendental  movement  of  forty  years  ago. 
This  identity  of  aim,  amid  great  un likeness  of  culture  and  method,  is  the 
open  secret  of  the  Concord  School,  —  not  what  Lowell,  many  years  since, 
termed  "a  general  union  of  total  dissent,"  but  a  coruordia  discors  of  quite 
another  sort,  and  much  more  fruitful  in  consequences. 

Bishop  Huntington,  in  the  "  Sunday  School  Times,"  where  he  discourses 
at  length  on  the  School  of  Philosophy,  and  with  much  commendation,  has 
thought  it  just  (for  he  could  not  have  felt  it  to  be  generous)  to  remark  on 
the  small  harvest  that  the  two  godfathers  of  Transcendentalism  in  New 
England,  Alcott  and  Emerson,  have  reaped  as  their  personal  reward. 
"They  have  seen  no  cause  strike  root,  expand,  and  flourish;  they  have 
served  no  system,  helped  build  no  institution,  joined  themselves  to  no  vast 
and  mighty  church,  living  from  century  to  century."  It  is  true  they  have 
neither  been  presidents,  popes,  nor  bishops,  —  they  have  been  as  private  in 
their  action  as  Socrates  was  at  Athens,  or  St.  John  at  Patmos ;  but  that 
they  "  have  seen  no  cause  strike  root  and  flourish,"  is  a  strange  thing  for 
any  American  to  say,  who  remembers  the  tyranny  of  opinion  in  church  and 
State  we  were  withering  under  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and 
the  freedom  we  now  enjoy.  Along  with  their  higher  work  (if  there  be  any 
higher,  which  some  would  deny,  but  which  they  have  always  maintained), 
Alcott  and  Emerson  have  nobly  promoted  the  cause  of  freedom  in  church, 
State,  and  society.  They  have  served  the  great  system  of  liberty  under 
which  God  has  been  rearranging  the  nations  ever  since  his  whirlwind 
uprooted  them  in  the  American  and  the  French- Revolutions.  They  have 
seen  the  cause  of  the  poor  "  strike  root,  expand,  and  flourish,"  while  "  vast 
and  mighty  churches  "  have  sought  to  cut  it  down  as  a  poisonous  weed. 

They  have  done  their  work  in  this  cause  and  service,  by  inspiring  noble 
thoughts  and  personal  independence ;  by  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking." 
And  now,  as  the  Bishop  of  Central  New  York  says,  "  after  twoscore  event- 
ful years,  while  nothing  has  stood  still,"  the  world  meets  them  at  their  own 
doors,  and  travels  thousands  of  miles  to  do  so.  It  is  a  changed  world, 
however,  and  much  has  been  added  —  perhaps  also  a  little  subtracted  — 
to  change  the  formulas  of  Transcendentalism,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
'*  Dial "  from  1840  to  1844.  What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  Concord 
School  ? 

An  answer  to  this  question  might  be  given  in  the  epigram  of  Siey^s  cate- 
chising himself  for  the  enlightenment  of  Paris,  concerning  the  Tiers  Etat 
•*  What  is  the  Third  Estate  ?  Everything.  What  has  it  hitherto  been  ? 
Nothing.  What  does  it  aspire  to  be  ?  Something."  The  mysterious 
Third  Intention  of  Prof.  Harris  is  something,  has  been  rated  as  nothing, 
but  aspires  to  be  everything. 
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**  Up  rose  then  the  merry  Sphinx, 
And  crouched  no  more  in  stone ; 
She  hopped  into  the  baby's  eyes. 
She  hopped  into  the  moon ; 
She  spired  into  a  yellow  flame, 
She  flowered  in  blossoms  red, 
She  flowed  into  a  foaming  stream. 
She  stood  Monadnoc*8  head. 
Thorough  a  thousand  voices 
Spoke  the  universal  Dame,  — 
Whoso  telleth  one  of  my  meanings 
Is  master  of  all  I  am.*" 

In  short,  and  in  earnest,  the  effort  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy 
is  to  interpret  the  whole  universe,  —  from  protoplasm,  through  Proteus,  up 
to  the  Godhead,  —  by  the  nobler  key  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Hegel,  rather 
than  by  the  dog-headed  and  monkey-tailed  ciphers  of  Darwin  and  Hseckel. 
That  is  a  curious  and  invaluable  alphabet,  and  we  owe  all  honor  to  the 
men  of  science  who  invented  it,  —  yet,  like  the  sign-language  of  deaf-mutes, 
it  can  go  but  a  short  way,  —  and  a  higher  utterance  is  needed  for  the  loftier 
mysteries  of  life.  This  the  humble  devotee  finds  in  his  religion,  the  Pla- 
tonist,  or  the  Aristotelian  in  his  Master's  philosophy,  the  Mystic  in  his 
inward  illumination,  the  student  of  Hegel  in  what  to  most  persons  is  the 
'^  blind  scrannel "  of  that  metaphysician.  Out  of  all  these  threads  and  per- 
haps others,  — the  slender  and  glittering  shot-silk  of  Thoreau,  for  instance, 
fine  as  gossamer,  but  tougher  than  cable  wire, — the  Faculty  of  the  Concord 
School  are  twisting  together  a  cord  on  which,  as  in  Herbert's  quaint  fancy, 
the  buckets  of  divine  justice  may  go  up  and  down,  — 

"  Lifting  to  heaven  from  this  well  of  tears,"  — 

and  also,  as  they 

"  Attend 
And  interchangeably  ascend,** 

may  "  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  In  other  words,  the  founders  and 
directors  of  the  school  desire  to  teach  a  philosophy  in  which  the  being  of 
God  is  not  only  recognized,  but  shown  to  stand  as  the  ground  and  source 
of  all  that  the  material  universe,  or  the  spiritual  world  above  it,  can  mani- 
fest or  intimate. 

In  its  method  the  school  is  conversational  rather  than  pedagc^cal,  and 
addresses  itself  to  the  teachers  of  men,  more  than  to  those  whose  place  is 
to  receive  the  more  elementary  instruction.  It  is  in  fact,  though  not  in 
form,  a  college,  the  heads  of  which  confer  with  each  other  quite  as  much  as 
they  lecture  to  the  students.  Its  business  is  the  investigation  and  indoctri- 
nation of  truth  in  that  highest  of  the  sciences  which  we  call  Philosophy,  and 
to  which  the  other  manifold  sciences,  when  developed,  do  but  contribute  and 
oflfer  support.  Philosophy  is  above  them,  not  in  scorn,  but  by  the  natural 
order  of  thought ;  and  therefore  this  school  does  not  pay  special  attention  to 
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the  material  world,  in  which  natural  science  finds  its  place,  but  seeks  rather 
to  deal  with  the  ideas  and  causes  of  things  ;  which  exist  not  in  the  material 
world,  and  can  only  be  approached,  never  reached,  by  what  is  technically 
and  somewhat  boastfully  called  "  science,"  As  if  its  business  were  to  know^ 
and  not  to  inquire,  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,"  is  a  good  saying  even  for 
the  sciences ;  if  they  assert  and  parade  themselves,  they  presently  fall  into 
obvious  contempt.  I'hat  some  contempt  has  mingled  with  the  utterances 
of  the  Concord  philosophers,  when  speaking  of  the  loud  claims  of  science, 
is  perhaps  true,  but  their  attitude  towards  this,  and  every  earnest  form  of 
the  search  for  truth,  is  one  of  respect  and  expectation ;  while  for  the  foun- 
tain of  truth  they  look  upward,  and  not  downward. 

It  was  once  wittily  said  concerning  the  battle  of  Lexington,  that  "  Con- 
cord furnished  the  ground,  and  Acton  the  men."  In  this  recent  encounter 
at  Concord,  that  historic  town  furnished  something  more  than  the  ground, 
but  by  no  means  all  the  men,  or  even  most  of  them.  Prof.  Harris  came 
from  St.  Louis,  though  now  domiciled  in  Mr.  Alcott's  *'  Orchard  House  "  at 
Concord ;  Dr.  Jones  from  Illinois,  Dr.  Kidney  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Snider 
from  "the  fens  of  Cahokia,"  and  before  that  from  Ohio;  Mrs.  Howe  from 
Newport,  Dr.  Hedge  and  Professor  Peabody  from  Cambridge,  Dr.  Mulford 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Albee  from  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Channing 
from  London.  The  students,  also  (who  this  year  numbered  about  six  hun- 
dred, with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy),  were  mostly  from  beyond  Con- 
cord, and,  in  their  aggregate,  nearly  every  one  of  the  United  States  was 
represented.  The  newspaper  reports  were  chiefly  furnished  by  two  Episco- 
pal clergymen,  but  thirty  or  forty  newspapers  had  a  correspondent  or  con- 
tributor who  wrote  them  more  or  less  about  the  school,  thus  making  it  very 
widely  known.  ITiis  was  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty,  but  was  not  a 
part  of  their  plan,  which  does  not  contemplate  wide  publication  ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  the  congregation  in  one  place  of  those  persons  seriously  concerned 
in  philosophy.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  next  year  the  number  of  regular 
students  will  be  much  larger,  and  less  room  be  left  for  visitors  who  frequent 
the  Hillside  Chapel  for  entertainment  or  casual  stimulation  in  pursuits  of  the 
intellect.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  an  earnest  one,  and  its  method  will 
be  as  strict  as  its  novel  plan  may  permit. 


"  STATE  EDUCATION  A  HELP  OR  HINDRANCE:' 

The  Board  Schools  of  England  have  grown,  since  their  establishment  in 
1870,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  ;f  23,000,000,  instead  of  ;f  3,000,000,  for  their 
support,  and  there  are  few  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  their  usefulness 
and  efficiency  have  expanded  proportionately.  With  their  practical  work- 
ing, the  parents  and  rate-payers  find  no  fault ;  the  only  criticisms,  so  far, 
come  from  the  teachers,  and  these  criticisms  are  based  upon  faults  of 
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administration,  and  not  upon  the  principles  of  the  foundation  of  the  systenu 
The  faults  are  in  the  government  inspectors,  or  the  rigidity  of  the  "  code," 
and  not  with  the  idea  of  public  education,  supported  by  a  tax,  stimulated 
by  a  government  grant,  and  governed  by  an  elective  Board. 

'i'he  rank  and  rapid  growth  of  the  system  suggests  the  upspringing  of 
American  cities  rather  than  any  natural  or  social  phenomenon,  which  we 
are  apt  to  associate  with  staid  and  conservative  England. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  new  a  departure  in  the  policy  of  educa- 
tion would  escape  criticism,  and  the  subject  of  "  State  Education  a  Help  or 
Hindrance  "  is  treated  by  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  a  late  number  of 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  and  the  article  is  copied  into  the  September 
number  of  the  "Popular  Science  Monthly."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  conclusions  are  adverse  to  the  policy 
of  such  education  ;  the  title  of  the  article  would  indicate  as  much  ;  but  it  is 
consoling  to  friends  of  State  education  that  his  arguments  are  based  on 
speculative  grounds;  for  he  says,  in  a  foot-note,  "I  ought  to  say  that  I 
have  changed  my  opinions  as  regards  the  action  of  the  State  since  1870. 
I  could  not  have  made  this  change  without  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  writings."  He  acknowledges,  too,  that  "it  may  seem  rash,  at 
first  sight,  to  attack  an  institution  so  newly  created  and  so  strong  in  the 
support  which  it  receives.  But,"  he  says,  "  there  are  some  persons,  at  all 
events,  whom  one  need  not  remind  that  no  external  grandeur  and  influence, 
no  hosts  of  worshippers,  can  turn  wrong  principles  into  right  principles,  or 
prevent  the  discovery  by  those  who  are  determined  to  see  the  truth,  at  any 
cost,  that  the  principles  are  wrong."  Exception  is  taken  to  the  following 
points  in  the  honorable  gentleman's  argument :  — 

I.  National  education  is  a  measure  carried  out  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
the  workmen  and  the  lower  middle  class. 

Now  national  education,  to  a  liberal  and  intelligent  mind,  implies  no  such 
thing.  There  is  no  civilized  country,  except  England,  in  which  the  phrase 
"national  education"  would  remotely  suggest  a  measure  carried  out  in  the 
interest  of  any  class  exclusively.  The  expression  is  not  so  understood  in 
Germany,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  China,  Belgium,  Austria,  or  the  United 
States.  If  there  is  a  class  distinction  in  England  which  excludes  the  aristoc- 
racy from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  a  national  education,  if  there  is  a  law 
of  caste  which  separates  one  class  from  another  during  the  period  of  school 
life,  if  there  is  prejudice  or  exclusiveness  on  the  one  hand,  and  proud  timidity 
and  jealous  aversion  on  the  other,  the  fault  is  in  the  social  condition  and 
sentiment  of  England,  and  not  in  the  principle  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. If  the  condition  of  the  workmen  of  England  is  such  as  to  require 
that  the  education  of  their  children  be  a  work  of  charity  at  the  expense 
of  a  so-called  higher  class,  then  the  fault  is  in  the  industrial  state  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  policy  which,  according  to  John  Bright,  has  brutalized  the 
lower  classes  of  that  country,  and  turned  her  manufacturing  towns  into 
'*  hell-holes."    It  is  true  that,  as  the  author  says,  "  No  man  or  class  accepts 
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the  position  of  receiving  favors  without  learning,  in  the  end,  that  the  favors 
become  disadvantages  "  ;  but  as  the  workingmen  of  this  generation  are  not 
responsible  for  the  position  of  pauperage  and  pupilage  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  so  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  lacking  the  means  to  educate 
their  children  at  their  personal  expense,  any  more  than  they  can  be  justly 
censured  for  not  holding  land  in  fee  simple,  or  being  stockholders  in  powerful 
corporations,  or  the  directors  of  valuable  monopolies.  A  social  and  indus- 
trial system,  especially  in  the  manner  of  land  tenure,  has  ground  down  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  the  taxing  of 
the  favored  class  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  is  not  a 
matter  of  favor,  but  a  principle  of  abstract  and  absolute  right,  which  is 
recognized  in  every  civilized  country  except  England. 

2.  The  support  of  the  schools  by  the  forced  contributions  of  the  rich  gives 
that  clctss  the  right  to  manage  the  schools. 

In  dilating  upon  this  fact  the  writer  speaks  of  the  poor  as  having  sold 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  birthright  ?  The  right  and 
responsibility  of  superintending  the  education  of  his  children?  What  a 
hardship  it  must  be  to  the  British  factory-hand,  or  navvy,  that  he  cannot  turn 
his  giant  intellect  and  abundant  leisure  to  the  task  of  grading  his  children 
up  to  a  certain  "  standard,"  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  "code/* 
True,  clergymen  and  gentlemen,  with  a  limited  number  of  ladies,  monopolize 
school-board  honors ;  but  they  are  there  by  the  suffrage  of  the  rate-payers 
and  householders,  and  the  mode  of  election,  the  cumulative,  permits  all 
shades  of  sectarianism  to  be  represented,  a  system  which  approaches  pure 
democracy  as  closely  as  it  is  possible  to  approach  it  in  a  densely  populated 
district  The  canons  of  education  are  so  generally  accepted,  that,  except 
in  the  matter  of  denominational  bias,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  parent  to 
be  misrepresented  on  a  school  board,  and  the  omission  of  all  denomina- 
tional instruction  is  a  measure  that  can  be  contemplated  with  complacency 
in  many  portions  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  this  whole  argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
poor  contribute  nothing  towards  the  education  of  their  children,  which  is 
not  the  fact.  They  pay  taxes  in  the  ale  they  drink,  as  well  as  in  the  money 
they  hand  to  the  tax-gatherer.  The  amount,  according  to  their  individual 
means,  is  as  great,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  is  greater.  Besides,  it  is  from 
their  sweat  that  value  is  created,  whether  on  the  harvest-field  or  in  the  shop, 
and  there  is  a  margin  of  profit  in  the  product  of  their  labor  for  which  they 
never  receive  credit,  and  on  which  those  who  appropriate  it  can  well  afford 
to  pay  the  tax. 

3.  The  endowment  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  past  is  evidence  of  what  rich 
people  will  do  if  their  contributions  are  allowed  to  be  voluntary. 

"What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,"  and  to  make  a 
school  system  depend  on  voluntary  endowments  would  be  a  sorry  outlook. 
And  further,  would  not  that  be  the  very  eleemosynary  system,  the  mere  trace 
of  which  is  so  objectionable  in  the  public  school  ?    If  it  is  bad  to  have 
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schools  partly  institutions  of  charity,  how  much  worse  would  it  not  be  to 
have  them  wholly  so  ? 

^  In  a  mixed  community  the  sectarian  bias  of  all  the  parents  cannot  be 
consulted^  and  the  schools  conducted  according  to  the  preferences  of  the  several 
members. 

This  is  true,  and  the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  a  com- 
munity so  mixed  that  no  denominational  harmonizing  will  be  attempted. 
The  great  objection  to  charitable  educational  institutions  is,  that  charity 
almost  invariably  takes  the  form  of  proselyting,  and  proselyting  is  the 
meanest  advantage  which  the  old  can  take  of  the  young,  the  strong  of  the 
weak,  or  the  rich  of  the  poor. 

5.  Education  by  the  State  is  a  curtailment  of  the  liberty  of  the  individuaL 
The  Irish  poet,  Thomas  Davis,  answered  this  objection  when  he  said 

to  his  countrymen,  "  Educate,  and  you  will  be  free."  Give  the  people  edu- 
cation, and  liberty  will  be  taken  care  of. 

6.  Relieving  the  parents  of  the  responsibility  of  their  children's  education 
renders  them  thriftless  and  improvident. 

Some  would  say  of  the  English  lower  classes,  that  deterioration  in  this 
respect  is  an  impossibilit}' j  but  granting  that  free  education  has  on  the 
parents  the  debasing  influence  of  pauper  aid,  is  not  the  good  of  the  children 
to  be  taken  into  account  ?  Should  not  habits  of  diligence  be  cultivated  in 
them,  and  their  minds  opened  to  higher  ambition  ?  The  chronic  pauper  or 
habitual  drunkard  may  be  left  to  his  fate,  and  surely  his  innocent  children 
should  not  be  sacrificed  lest  he  become  a  little  more  chronic  in  either  direction. 

7.  A  State  system  engenders  all  the  evils  of  uniformity. 

True,  but  a  State  system  also  produces  and  disseminates  improvements. 
The  dullest  uniformity  that  exbts  on  the  earth  is  to  be  found  in  private 
and  denominational  schools,  wherever  such  schools  prevail.  No  tests,  no 
comparison  of  methods,  no  interchange  of  ideas,  no  social  gatherings  or 
pedagogical  discussions,  no  variation  of  the  monotony  or  departure  from 
mediaeval  traditions,  is  practised  in  any  system  of  private  or  denominational 
institutions.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  schools  in  every  country  are  in 
the  constant  blaze  of  public  criticism,  and  their  uniformity  is  wild  and 
eccentric  variety  compared  with  the  conservatism  of  their  rivals.  Besides, 
a  certain  d^p-ee  of  uniformity  is  an  essential  of  stability.  The  course  of 
the  seasons  is  uniform.  There  is  much  sameness  in  the  story  of  human 
life;  its  progress  is  a  circuit,  a  ring.  The  highest  art  is  the  multiplica- 
tion and  repetition  of  simples.  The  movement  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  is 
quite  regular.  Planetary  perturbations  are  infrequent;  nutations  and 
aberrations  are  slight,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  slow.  There 
is  not  much  variety  in  life,  after  all.  Eating,  sleeping,  and  working  are  fixed 
quantities  in  our  physical  well-being,  and  the  fundamental  principles  and 
rational  processes  of  teaching  are  equally  fixed  and  equally  well  understood. 
Obange,  progress,  development,  are  desirable  and  necessary,  but  under 
certain  circumstances  we  should  let  well  enough  alone. 
VOL.!.  7 
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Schools,  for  their  efficiency,  finally  depend  on  the  teachers,  and  teachers 
are  human,  even  in  a  State  system.  They  have  the  inspiriting  influence  of 
a  great  establishment  to  urge  them  on ;  it  is  only  in  individual  extrava- 
gances that  they  are  checked.  A  private  school  does  not  endow  its 
teachers  with  any  peculiar  talent,  nor  does  working  for  the  public  clip  the 
wings  of  genius.  To  be  consistent,  the  opponents  of  a  State  school 
system  should  advocate  a  return  to  feudalism  as  a  means  of  national  pro- 
tection, voluntary  contributions  to  supply  the  revenue,  and  the  transmission 
of  the  mails  by  private  enterprise. 

8.  The  logic  that  would  establish  a  State  school  system  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  nationcU  churchy  which  the  cuivocates  of  national  schools 
object  to  with  consistency^  since  the  State  school  system  is  the  established  church  of 
the  dissenters. 

The  flaw  in  the  first  proposition  is  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  is  quite 
general  agreement  upon  the  tenets  of  education,  while  the  disagreement 
and  bitterness  concerning  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  religion  are  quite  as 
general.  Hence,  a  State  school  may  be  an  instrument  of  peace  and  profit, 
where  a  State  church  would  be  an  element  of  discord  and  an  instrument  of 
oppression.  That  the  State  school  is  the  dissenters*  and  free  religionists' 
State  church,  is  undeniable.  That  there  will  be  a  conflict  between  that  and 
the  other  established  church,  is  evident  from  the  argument  before  us.  At 
this  distance,  we  can  only  pray  for  the  survival  of  the  Attest.  We  trust  that 
our  trans-Atlantic  cousins  will  show  the  contestants  proverbial  English 
fair  play,  and,  with  the  parties  in  that  situation,  our  only  aspiration  is,  "  May 
the  best  roan  win  I " 
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The  Philippics  op  Demosthenes.    Edited  by  Frank  B.  Tarbell,  Ph.  D., 
Yale  College.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Heath.     1880. 

The  *'  Philippics  "  of  Demosthenes  are  intimately  connected  with  a  most 
interesting  and  important  period  of  Grecian  history,  and  have  therefore 
always  been  justly  regarded  as  a  very  essential  aid  to  the  accurate  study  of 
that  history.  A  sound,  scholarly  edition  of  such  a  work  must,  then,  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  college  text-books  of  America,  and  it  has  been  with  an 
earnest  and  impartial  desire  to  arrive  at  a  conscientious  decision  as  to  its 
claims  to  that  title  that  we  have  undertaken  the  careful  examination  of  Prof. 
TarbelPs  work.  The  result  has,  on  the  whole,  been  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  able  and  carefully  compiled  "Introduction  "  is  in  itself  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  the  attainment  of  a  comprehensive  and  correct  understand- 
ing of  all  the  circumstances  leading  to,  and  connected  with,  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Macedonian  struggles  with,  and  eventual  triumphs  over 
Greece,  and  of  the  bold  and  persistent  action  of  the  great  Athenian  orator 
in  opposing  the  intrigues  of  King  Philip.    It  is,  in  fact,  in  small  compass, 
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a  clear,  concise,  and  impartial  analysis  of  the  history  of  Greece  in  that  event- 
ful, stirring,  and  intensely  interesting  period  which  was  the  precursor  of  the 
absorption  of  Greece  in  the  great  Roman  Empire, 

In  point  of  Greek  scholarship  we  find  the  work  to  be  of  a  very  sound  and 
judicious  character,  supplying  the  student  with  all  necessary  assistance  for 
mastering  difficulties  of  grammatical  construction,  and  also  those  of  historical 
allusion,  which  abound  naturally  in  the  speeches  of  a  great  political  orator 
and  statesman.  We  can  strongly  and  conscientiously  commend  this  edition  of 
the  "  Philippics  "to  Greek  teachers  and  students  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  text-books  that  have  come  under  our  notice  ;  nor  would  it  be  just 
to  omit  a  well-deserved  meed  of  praise  to  the  publishers  for  the  clear,  bold 
type  and  tasteful  style  in  which  the  work  has  been  brought  out  e.  r.  h. 
Boston,  Sept  2,  1880. 

A  Compendious  and  Complete  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the 
Old  Testament;  with  an  English-Hebrew  Index.  By  Benjamin 
Davies,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Carefully  revised,  with  a  concise  statement  of 
the  principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  D.  D. 
Andover:   Warren  F.  Draper,     pp.  752.    8vo.     Price  in  cloth,  $4.25. 

We  welcome  with  great  pleasure  this  American  edition  of  a  lexicon  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  six  or  seven  years'  use,  with  increasing  appreciation  of 
its  merits.  It  is  more  full  than  Robinson's  Gesenius,  more  clear  in  its  defi- 
nitions, equally  nice  in  its  distinctions  of  meaning ;  but,  by  being  less  diffuse 
and  conversational  in  its  comments,  is  compressed  to  about  five  eighths  the 
bulk,  and  reduced  to  a  moderate  cost.  The  imprint  of  W.  F.  Draper  gives 
abundant  assurance  of  typographical  neatness  and  accuracy.  The  English- 
Hebrew  index  is  a  very  great  convenience  to  the  theological  student  and 
clergyman ;  but  we  deprecate  its  use  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Dr.  Davies, 
—  as  an  aid  to  composition  in  Hebrew.  The  practice  of  setting  a  learner  to 
writing  in  a  foreign  tongue,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  is  one  of  the  curious 
infelicities  of  teaching.  The  remark  of  Prof.  Conant,  in  his  preface  to 
Gesenius's  Grammar,  is  more  profoundly  true  than  Conant  himself  thought  it : 
*•  The  practice  of  expressing  English  conceptions  in  the  words  of  a  foreign 
language,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  it,  is  not  only  useless,  but  positively 
injurious." 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  compressed  the  leading  principles  of  the  Hebrew  gram- 
mar into  nine  pages,  and  has  clearly  indicated  the  best  mode  of  learning 
Hebrew,  or  any  other  foreign  tongue :  Begin  with  learning  this  merest  out- 
line of  the  grammar,  and  with  translating  the  works  of  native  writers ;  and 
continue  reading  native  writers,  and  listening  to  native  speakers,  until  you 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  phraseology.  Next  study  the  grammai 
carefully  in  detail ;  and  finally  begin,  if  you  wish,  to  write  and  speak.  We 
-welcome  with  pleasure  Dr.  Mitchell's  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
because  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  that 
tongue  to  every  Christian  scholar.    A  clergyman  may  be  a  very  useful  min- 
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ister  without  knowing  Hebrew  and  Greek  ;  but  no  denomination  of  Christians 
can  hold  its  place  in  enlightened  Christendom,  unless  a  large  proportion 
of  its  clergy  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original,  and  the  New  Testament  Greek  cannot  be  fully  understood  except 
by  one  who  knows  Hebrew.  This  latter  is  not  a  difficult  language  to  master ; 
the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  alphabet,  and  the 
easiest  way  to  overcome  that  difficulty  is  to  read  with  a  Jew,  without  trans- 
lating, until  you  can  read  as  easily  as  he  does.  The  pronunciation  once 
gained,  the  pupil  can  learn  to  translate  his  Hebrew  Bible  in  less  time  than 
he  can  learn  to  translate  his  Greek  Testament ;  especially  if  he  uses  this 
compact  and  clear  lexicon  as  his  aid.  T.  H. 

A  Latin  Grammar,  for  Schools.  By  Henry  John  Roby,  author  of  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Latin  Language,  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius,  in  two  parts. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    Price,  $1.40.     For  sale  by  Willard  Small. 

Teachers  of  the  Latin  language  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  book,  which 
has  been  so  long  promised,  is  at  last  ready.  It  is  a  well-printed  volume  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages,  and  appears  to  be  about  as  well  packed 
as  such  a  volume  can  be. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  there  can  be  no  question ;  the  author's 
earlier  grammar  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  on  that  score. 

This  school  grammar,  it  is  claimed,  is  in  the  main  an  abridgment  of  the 
author's  larger  Latin  Grammar,  Some  parts,  however,  have  been  repro- 
duced with  slight  omissions,  other  parts  have  been  largely  reduced,  and 
others  again  have  been  rewritten. 

The  number  of  examples  in  the  syntax,  though  smaller  than  in  the  earlier 
grammar,  is  still  very  large,  and  will  be  found  ample  for  the  practical  work 
of  the  school-room. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  a  translation  of  the  examples  in  the 
syntax.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  such  examples, 
unless  one  recollects  the  passages  from  which  they  are  taken. 

There  are  three  new  appendices :  one  on  Metre,  one  on  Grammatical  and 
Rhetorical  Terms,  and  a  third  on  Latin  Authors. 

The  work  is  an  important  addition  to  the  list  of  text-books  for  teaching 
Latin,  and  will  have  a  large  sale. 

The  General  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States 
OF  America.  By  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  LL.  D.,  author  of  Constitu- 
tional Limitations.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  study  of  constitutional  law  is  receiving  much  more  attention  than 
formerly  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Unfortunately,  however,  in 
many  of  the  text-books  now  in  use,  there  is  rarely  any  distinction  made 
between  those  principles  that  have  been  settled  judicially  or  otherwise,  and 
statements  that  are  at  most  mere  theories. 
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In  this  respect,  Judge  Cooley's  book  will  have  a  wholesome  influence.  It 
is  an  exposition  of  the  the  Federal  Constitution  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  courts.  And  though  prepared  more  particularly  for  students  in  law 
schools,  it  is  so  free  from  everything  technical,  and  the  language  is  so  clear, 
that  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  text-book  in  our  colleges  and  higher 
academies. 

The  cases  and  other  authorities  cited  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
the  book  to  any  one  who  has  to  teach  constitutional  law.  w.  s. 

The  English  Poets  :  selections,  with  critical  introductions  by  various 
writers,  and  a  general  introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Humphrey  Ward,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  For  sale  by 
Willard  Small,  Boston. 

Of  books  of  selections  from  the  English  poets  there  is  no  lack.  Some 
of  these,  too,  are  books  of  real  merit  in  their  way.  But  if  Mr.  Ward's 
volumes  were  on  the  plan  of  even  the  best  of  these,  we  could  see  no  very 
good  reason  for  their  existence. 

Fortunately  the  "  English  Poets  *'  will  be  found  to  differ  both  in  design 
and  in  execution  from  anything  that  we  have  in  our  language.  This  collec- 
tion will,  when  completed,  consist  of  four  duodecimo  volumes,  of  something 
more  than  five  hundred  pages  each.  Two  volumes,  taking  us  from  Chaucer 
to  Dryden,  are  now  ready.  The  other  two,  which  are  promised  shortly,  will 
include  all  the  poets  of  note,  down  to  a  time  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living. 

The  intention  of  the  editor  is  to  "  omit  no  one  who  is  poetically  consider- 
able." For  example,  there  are  writers  who  were  famous  in  their  day,  but 
who  have  faded  from  public  notice,  and  there  are  writers  who  were  never 
well  known,  but  who  wrote  a  few  beautiful  poems.  An  attempt  is  here 
made  to  do  justice  to  both  these  classes. 

The  drama  is  not  included,  but  songs  from  the  dramatists  have  been 
admitted. 

The  peculiar  value  of  these  volumes  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  work 
*was  distributed  among  several  persons,  each  poet  having  been  assigned  to 
one  who,  from  his  tastes  and  studies,  was  especially  qualified  for  his  work. 
Xhus  Professor  Skeat  had  Langland,  Professor  Dowden  had  Shakespeare, 
and  Professor  Hales  had  Southwell,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  others.  In 
this  way  the  poets  are  more  likely  to  be  fairly  represented  in  the  selections, 
and  will  be  more  ably  presented  in  the  critical  introductions. 

To  teachers  of  English  literature  these  volumes  will  be  a  great  help  in 
deciding  what  to  read.  Indeed,  they  will  be  very  convenient  even  in  the 
library  of  one  who  has  a  full  collection  of  the  English  poets,  for  one  short 
life  does  not  afford  time  enough  to  read  everything.  We  must  often  ask, 
"What  shall  we  read  ?  To  those  who  ask  this  question,  no  safer  guide  can 
be  recommended  for  the  British  poets  than  this  collection  of  Mr.  Ward's. 
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Botany.  By  C.  E.  Bessey,  M.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  and  lat&'-Cecturer  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia.    New  York :  Hejuy  Holt  &  Co.     1880. 

This  volume  of  six  hundred  small  octavo  pages  is  devoted  to  a  general 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  and  classifica- 
.  tion.  Within  the  narrow  limits  which  the  compass  of  the  work  has 
imposed,  Prof.  Bessey  has  brought  a  large  amount  of  well-arranged  mate- 
rial. He  has  based  his  work,  as  his  Preface  states,  largely  upon  the  treatise 
of  Sachs,  and  as  his  publishers  had  access  to  the  engravings  used  by  Sachs, 
this  course  was  perhaps  the  best  But  the  success  with  which  Prof.  Bessey 
has  handled  some  of  the  topics,  when,  as  in  the  latter  portions,  he  has  taken 
them  up  for  independent  treatment,  satisfies  us  that  in  a  revision,  he  will 
do  well  to  recast  still  more  of  the  treatise  in  an  original  form.  The 
chapters  upon  the  orders  of  plants,  and  the  useful  products  of  the  more 
important  ones,  will  meet  a  real  want  of  many  students.  In  lectures  upon 
economic  botany,  every  teacher  feels  much  embarrassed  by  the  thought 
that  the  note-books  of  his  students  will  contain  many  a  curious  and  annoy- 
ing blunder,  due  to  the  rapid  note-taking.  By  the  use  of  this  convenient 
treatise  as  a  work  of  reference,  the  study  of  the  useful  plants  of  the  orders 
will  be  greatly  facilitated.  Prof.  Bessey  has  prepared  every  part  of  his 
book  with  care,  and  it  merits  the  hearty  approbation  of  all  who  like  thor- 
ough work.  G.  L.  G. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey  of  the  Territories,  embracing  Colorado  and 
parts  of  adjacent  Territories  \  being  a  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Explo- 
ration for  the  Year  1876.  By  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist. 
Conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  1878.  Bulletins  of  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories :  Vol.  V., 
No  I,  February,  1879  ;  No.  2,  September,  1879  ;  No  3,  November,  1879. 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  F.  V.  Hayden,  United 
States  Geologist  in  charge. 

The  tenth  report  contains  the  official  letter  of  Dr.  Hayden  to  the  Secre- 
retary  of  the  Interior,  explaining  the  scope  and  character  of  the  gr^at  work 
undertaken. 

Part  I.  Geology,  —  Contains  reports  of  C.  A.  White,  M.  D.,  on  the 
geology  of  a  portion  of  Northwestern  Colorado ;  of  F.  M.  Endlich,  S.  N.  D., 
on  the  geology  of  the  White  River  district,  and  also  his  report  on  min- 
eralogy of  the  same  district ;  of  A.  C.  Peale,  M.  D.,  on  the  geology  of  the 
Grand  River  district ;  of  William  H.  Holmes,  on  the  geology  of  the  Sierra 
Abajo  and  West  San  Miguel  Mountains ;  and  of  F.  M.  Endlich,  S.  N.  D.,  on 
the  erupted  rocks  of  Colorado. 

Part  II.  Topography,  —  Contains  reports  of  A.  D.Wilson,  Chief  Topog- 
rapher, on  the  primary  triangulation  of  Colorado  ;  of  Henry  Gannett,  M.  E., 
on  the  arable  and  pasture  lands  of  Colorado;  of  George  B.  Chittenden, 
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C.  E.,  on  the  topography  of  the  White  River  district ;  and  of  Gustavus  R. 
Bechler  on  the  Yaupa  River  district,  with  climatic  and  economic  notes. 

Part  III.  Arckaology  and  Ethnology.  —  Contains  reports  of  William  M. 
Holmes  and  William  H.  Jackson,  on  the  ancient  ruins  of  Southwestern  Col- 
orado and  New  Mexico,  examined  in  1875-7  ;  of  W.  J,  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  on 
the  Chaco  cranium ;  and  ethnographic  observations  on  Indians  inhabiting 
Nevada,  California,  and  Arizona. 

Part  IV.  Paleontology  and  Zoology.  —  Contains  reports  of  Leo  Les- 
quereux,  on  specimens  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  plants  secured  in  1879,  ^^^ 
a  catalogue  of  the  same ;  and  of  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  on  the  insects  affecting 
the  cranberry. 

The  valuable  information,  scientific  and  practical,  on  this  rich  section 
of  the  Republic,  is  presented  in  a  most  desirable  form,  accompanied  by 
more  than  a  hundred  plates  and  maps,  of  marvellous  accuracy  and  beauty. 

The  Bulletins  contain  papers  and  scientific  notes  by  the  ablest  American 
scholars  on  the  several  departments  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and 
should  be  much  more  widely  read  than  they  are.  It  is  a  misfortune  that 
these  valuable  reports  and  results  of  scientific  study  are  not  more  generally 
utilized.  w.  e.  s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

RECENT  BOOKS  AND  ARTICLES  ON  EDUCATION. 

BOOKS. 

Report  on  the  Lighting,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  School  Building  in  Great  Hntain, 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  America,  with  Remarks  on  School  Discipline,  Normal  Col- 
leges, and  the  "  Kindergarten  "  System ;  also  on  the  Technical  Educational  Institutions  of  the 
alx>ve  Countries.  By  Edward  Combes,  C.  M.  G  ,  M.  I*.,  Executive  Commissioner  for  New 
South  Wales,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Jury  Class  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition,  1878.  Published  by  the  Government,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  1880.  264  pp.  quarto, 
illustrated,  with  an  appendix  ot  cuts  showing  plans  and  designs  for  schools,  furniture,  etc 
Sold  by  Henry  Carey  Baird,  industrial  publisher,  810  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Price, 
^3.75.    ^ent  l>y  mail,  free  of  postage. 

Reglement  pour  la  Construction  et  PAmeublenient  des  Maisons  d'^cole.  Jules  Ferry, 
Minister  dc  Tlnstruction  Publique  et  de  Beaux-Arts.    Paris,  i88a    25  pp.  quarto. 

Memoirs  of  the  Science  Department,  University  of  Tokio,  Japan.  Vol.  IL  On  Mining 
and  Mines  in  Japan.  By  C.  Netto,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  University 
of  Tokio,  Japan.  54  pp.  quarto,  with  plaies.  Published  by  the  University  of  Tokio, 
Japan,  2539. 

The  Schoolmaster  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  from  the  German.  A  full 
guide  for  the  natural  development  of  the  mental  powers  of  childhood,  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  American  classes  in  the  primary  department.  152  pp.  i2mo.  New  York:  Daniel 
Slote  &  Co.,  1 19  and  121  William  Street. 

Students*  Hand-Book  of  Literature,  British  and  Ameriean.  By  Rev.  O.  L.  Jenkins, 
A.  M.  Edited  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  St  Sulpice.  Second  Edition.  517  pp. 
i2mo.    Price,  $1.50.    Baltimore :  J.  Murphy  &  Co.    1880. 

Dictionnaire  de  Ptfdagoeie  et  d'Instruction  Primaire.  Public  sous  la  direction  de  F.  Buis- 
son,  Paris.  67  livraison.  Prix,  50  cenlrimes.  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie.,  79  Boulevard  St. 
Germain,  Paris,  i8Sa 

Introduction  to  Latin  Composition.  By  W.  F.  Allen,  Professor  in  University  of  Wis- 
consin.   181  pp.    i2mo.    Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston,  Mass.    1880. 
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Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters.  Selections  from  the  correspondence  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  writers  from  the  period  of  the  Paston  Letters  to  the  present  day.  Edited  by  W. 
Baptistc  Scoones.    573  pp     i2nio.    Harper  Brothers,  New  York. 

Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  February,  188a     iii  pp.    i2mo.    Washington,  i88a 

College  Libraries  as  Aids  to  Instruction.  Justin  Winsor.  27  pp.  i2mo.  1880.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Arranged  on  an  historical  basis 
by  the  Kev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.,  University  of  Cambridge.  (To  I)e  completed  in  four 
parts.)     Parts  L,  XL,  and  IH.  now  ready.    Price,  $2.50  each.    Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  Short  Geography  of  the  British  Islands.  By  John  Richard  Green,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
and  Alice  Stopford  Green.     With  maps.    i6nio.    90  cents.    Macmillan  &  Co. 

Aristotelian  Studies.  I.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Nicomacfaean 
Ethics.  Chapters  L-X.  By  J.  Cook  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  8vo, 
sewed.    $1.25. 

Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education.  By  John  Locke.  With  introduction  and 
notes  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.  A.,  Trin.  Col.,  Camb.    Cloth.    90  cents.    Macmillan  &  Co. 

German  Classics.  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  Edited  with  English  notes  by  C.  A. 
Buchheim,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  at  King's  College,  London.  i6mo. 
75  cents. 

The  former  volumes  of  this  series  are  (i6mo,  75  cents  each) :  — 

Goethe's  "  Egmont."  Schiller's  "  Wilhelm  Tell."  Lessing's  "  Minna  von  Bamhelm." 
Schiller's  '^Egmont's  Leben  und  Tod:  die  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen."  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

Selections  from  Herodotus.  With  Introduction  (on  the  Principal  Peculiarities  of  the 
Ionic  Dialect  as  compared  with  the  Attic),  Notes,  and  a  Map.  By  W.  Walter  Merry, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.    i6mo.    60  cents. 


ARTICLES. 

Classical  Study:  Its  Objects  and  Methods.  D.  G.  Porter.  New  Englander,  July.  31  pp. 

The  House  of  Lords  and  Popular  Education.  By  an  old  Educationist  Eraser's  Mag., 
Aug.     16  pp. 

The  Up- Bringing  of  Pauper  Children  in  Scotland.    By  John  Skelton.    Eraser's.    12  pp. 

Theological  Education  in  America.    By  John  Dyer.    Penn  Mon.,  Aug.    21  pp. 

Sute  Education:  A  Help  or  Hindrance  ?  By  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  Fortnightly 
Rev.    16  pp. 

Zoological  Education.    By  Prof.  N.  S.  Barnard.    Pop.  Sci.  Mon.,  Sept    4  pp. 

Night  Schools  in  New  York  and  Paris.    By  Alice  H.  Rhine.  Pop.  Sci.  Mon.,  Sept  4  pp. 

Secularized  Education.    By  Robert  L.  Dabney.    Princeton  Rev.    25  pp. 

College  Life  (Pall  Mall  Gaz.).   Living  Age,  July  la 

The  Philosophy  of  Education.    S.  S.  Laurie.    Princeton  Rev.,  July.    23  pp. 

German  Universities,  The  Decline  of.    A.  T.  S.  Goodrich.    Macmillan's  Mag.,  July. 

Indian  Education,  East  and  West    J.  C.  Robbins.    Miss.  Herald,  July. 

Sayana's  Commentary  on  the  Atharva-Veda,  Discovery  of.  F.  Max  Miiller.  London 
Academy,  June  12. 

School  and  College.    Blackwood's  Mag.,  July. 

Schools  in  the  Last  Century.  J.  Williamson.  New  England  Hist  and  Gen.  Reg., 
July.    2  pp. 

Sophocles,  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  On.    1 337-1 346.    Journal  of  Philology,  XVII. 

Theological  Education.     American  Church  Rev.,  July-Aug.    7  pp. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  On  Some  Passages  of.    R.  Ellis.    Journal  of  Philology,  XVI L 

Education  Question,  The.    Dean  of  Melbourne.    Victorian  Rev.,  Jan. 

Education  in  the  Orient.    By  Rev.  R.  C.  Houghton.     Leslie's  Sunday  Mag.,  July. 

Medical  Education,  Hopeful  Symptoms  in.  (Continued.)  Dr.  W.  F.  Warren.  New 
England  Med.  Gaz.,  June.    7  pp. 

Chinese  Dialects,  The  Comparative  Study  of.  E.  H.  Parker.  Journal  of  the  North 
China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  XIL 
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RESULTS  OF  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

BY  JOHN  W.  DICKINSON. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  a  certain 
class  of  educators  that  methods  are  of  little  importance.  Many  go 
further  than  this,  and  believe  that  to  make  our  acts  conform  to  a 
method  is  to  give  to  them  a  mechanical  character,  which  deprives 
them  of  all  appearance  of  being  the  products  either  of  genius  or  of 
free  intelligence. 

Such  opinions  are  especially  mischievous  in  our. educational  affairs, 
as  they  encourage  educators  to  think  little  of  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, or  of  those  general  principles  on  which  alone  can  be  founded 
either  a  true  science  or  art  of  teaching. 

Every  intelligent  act  implies  a  knowledge  of  its  end  from  its 
beginning. 

All  ends  attained  by  human  agency  are  attained  by  the  use  of 
some  means. 

Success  in  attaining  ends  depends  on  two  things,  —  on  the  use  of 
the  right  means,  and  on  using  them  in  the  right  way.  The  way 
of  using  means  or  of  performing  our  acts  is  called  Method, 

Those  who  have  no  definite  methods  to  use  can  have  no  definite 
ends  tor  obtain.  But  all  teaching  worthy  of  fhe  name  has  its  well- 
known  ends  to  accomplish.  These  ends  may  be  discovered  by  an 
analysis  of  any  good  statement  of  what  teaching  is. 

Teaching  has  been  defined  to  be  that  act  which  consists  in  pre- 
senting objects  of  thought  to  a  mind  so  as  to  occasion  the  activity 
which  produces  knowledge  and  a  development  of  the  powers. 

The  legitimate  effects  of  teaching  upon  him  who  is  led  by  it  to 

study  and  practise  are  to  occasion  his  mind  to  acquire  knowledge, 

a  training  of  its  powers,  and  a  method  of  performing  all  mental  and 

physical  acts.     These  three  ends  may  be  occasioned  by  teaching* 

vox.  I.  8 
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The  effects  of  ntetliods  of  teaching  will  be  perceived  in  the  character 
and  amount  of  knowledge  obtained,  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  devel- 
opment produced,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  method  of  activity 
acquired. 

Teachmg  occasions  knowledge,  development,  and  method.  Meth- 
ods of  teaching  determine  the  qualities  of  these  things.  This  last 
proposition  is  to  be  proved,  and  first  it  must  be  shown  that  a  method 
of  teaching  determines  the  quality  of  knowledge  obtained. 

Teaching  may  be  attempted  by  two  methods:,  one  is  called  the 
objective,  the  other  the  descriptive  or  written  method.  One  presents 
to  the  mind  of  the  learner  whatever  is  to  be  studied  and  known ; 
the  other  substitutes  for  objects  of  knowledge,  the  language  by  which 
they  may  be  described.  In  the  one  case  the  kind  of  knowledge 
obtained  by  study  would  be  of  its  true  objects;  in  the  other  it  might 
be  simply  of  the  signs  of  knowledge  of  objects,  and  it  would  be  of 
signs  only,  if  the  objects  had  not  at  some  time  been  presented. 

A  knowledge  of  objects  may  have  three  qualities : 

First.  It  may  be  clear,  or  such  as  to  enable  its  possessor  to  set  the 
object  of  it  clear  from  all  other  objects.  It  is  such  knowledge  as  is 
expressed  by  a  name  denoting  all  the  qualities  of  an  object  taken 
together  as  one  whole  ;  such  knowledge  as  the  mind  always  obtains 
of  an  object  of  thought  when  first  presented,  and  before  its  qualities 
have  been  unloosed  from  one  another,  and  have  become  themselves 
the  objects  of  special  attehtion. 

Second,  Knowledge  may  be  distinct,  or  such  as  may  be  expressed 
by  propositions  whose  subjects  name  the  things  known,  and  whose 
predicates  affirm  of  them  their  qualities.  Distinct  knowledge  is 
obtained  by  an  analysis  which  turns  our  attention  from  an  object 
viewed  as  a  whole,  to  its  individual  qualities  or  elements.  After 
such  mental  processes  have  been  experienced,  the  mind  is  prepared 
to  describe  its  knowledge  by  the  use  of  language  which  names  not 
only  the  things  known,  but  names,  also,  whatever  belongs  to  them. 

Third,  Knowledge  may  not  only  be  clear  and  distinct,  but  it  may 
also  be  comprehensive.  Comprehensive  knowledge  is  of  classes, 
and  therefore  is  general  and  abstract.  Clear  knowledge  is  of  indi- 
viduals considered  as  wholes ;  distinct  knowledge  is  of  individuals 
considered  to  be  made  up  of  properties  or  elements,  while  compre- 
hensive knowledge  is  of  groups  of  individuals  or  of  classes,  and  is 
expressed  by  definitions  which  affirm  what  qualities  or  attributes  are 
common  to  every  individual  of  the  class  defined. 

The  quality  of  the  knowledge  obtained  by  study  in  school  will  be 
clear  or  distinct  or  comprehensive  in  proportion  to  the  kind  and 
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degree  of  activity  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  led  to  exert  by  the  method 
of  teaching  employed. 

The  only  occasion  for  genuine  and  complete  knowledge  of  new 
objects  is  the  presence  of  the  objects  themselves. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  word  "object"  is  used  in  this 
discussion  to  mean  anything  of  which  the  mind  may  be  conscious. 
It  includes  in  its  signification  all  manner  of  subjective  as  well  as 
objective  objects.  It  names  any  state  of  mind,  or  product  of  a  state, 
which  may  be  brought  before  the  mind  for  its  consideration,  with  no 
less  propriety  than  it  names  a  material  thing. 

After  a  knowledge  of  objects  has  been  once  obtained,  and  proper 
signs  associated  with  it,  the  knowledge  may  be  reproduced  through 
the  use  of  its  signs,  but  its  first  appearance  in  the  mind  must,  in  all 
cases,  depend  on  the  relations  objects  of  knowledge  are  made  to 
hold  to  the  knowing  mind. 

No  teacher  who  has  had  a  successful  experience  in  teaching,  or 
who  has  made  a  successful  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  mind 
acquires  its  knowledge,  will  be  likely  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, nor  will  he  neglect  to  observe  it  in  his  teaching. 

But  great  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  by  those  who  think  they 
are  observing  this  first  principle  of  true  teaching ;  for  in  teaching, 
models  and  pictures  are  too  frequently  substituted  for  the  objects 
themselves.  This  substitution  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  when- 
ever it  is  made,  the  things  represented  are  not  in  themselves  taught. 
Only  so  far  as  illustrations  of  things  are  the  things  themselves,  can 
they  occasion  adequate  and  complete  ideas.  A  picture  may  repre- 
sent the  color,  form,  and  size  of  a  natural  object,  but  it  cannot  repre- 
sent its  structure  and  functions,  or  any  of  its  secondary  qualities. 

Children  are  indeed  interested  in  observing  visible  representations 
of  things.  They  learn  to  describe  them  with  facility,  and  they  not 
unfrequently  deceive  themselves  and  others  into  the  belief  that  they 
have  correct  and  adequate  notions  of  the  things  represented.  But 
-^hen  they  are  put  to  the  test  it  is  generally  found  that  the  objects 
of  their  thoughts  are,  to  a  degree,  creations  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions rather  than  realities  known  through  observation. 

Teaching  has  for  its  object  new  truth.  Illustrations  by  pictures 
and  models  may  occasion  true  ideas  of  some  of  their  relations, 
but  they  can  never  fully  present  the  objects  they  are  intended  to 
represent. 

Illustrated  books  for  elementary  lessons  in  language  and  in 
natural  history  now  abound,  and  they  are  better  occasions  for  first 
ideas  than  are  words;  but  no  teacher  of  the  elements  of  natural 
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science,  who  has  been  well  taught  himself,  or  who  knows  the  laws 
that  control  the  mind  in  its  acquisition  of  knowledge,  will  ever 
accept  a  picture  of  a  thing  as  a  substitute  for  the  thing  itself.  I 
believe  that  our  teaching  is  now  threatened  with  a  danger  arising 
from  an  unphilosophical  use  of  illustrations,  by  which  the  mind  of 
the  learner  is  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  true  object 
of  his  knowledge. 

If  words  only  are  employed,  either  no  ideas  at  all  will  be  suggested, 
or  they  will  be  those  some  other  mind,  than  the  mind  of  the  learner, 
has  invented  and  described,  and  there  may  not  be  anything  in  nature 
corresponding  to  them. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn  that  methods  of  teaching 
determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  communicated  or 
occasioned.  Another  result  produced  byjnethods  of  teaching  relates 
to  the"  character  of  the  training  acquired  by  the  mental  powers 
through  their  exercise  in  learning.  In  describing  this  result  it  may 
be  well  to  show,  first,  what  right  mental  training  is,  and  second, 
how  it  is  to  be  secured.  Whenever  the  mind  exerts  its  power  in  a 
right  manner  upon  appropriate  objects  of  thought,  it  becomes  con- 
scious of  two  results :  one  result  is  the  possession  of  new  knowl- 
edge ;  the  other  is  an  increased  facility  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
by  whose  activity  knowledge  is  acquired.  The  facility  itself  is  called 
mental  culture,  or  mental  training. 

The  faculties  are  trained  by  their  right  use,  and  the  kind  and 
amount  of  training  produced  will  depend  upon  the  kind  and  amount 
of  use  to  which  they  are  subjected.  One  kind  of  use  will  give  the 
ability  to  produce  effects,  the  other  will  give  an  increased  capacity 
fur  receiving  effects.  This  statement  expresses  a  most  important 
truth  for  teachers  to  observe,  and  should  be  fully  understood. 

Whenever  the  powers  of  the  mind  discover  a  truth  or  solve  a 
problem  by  an  activity  whose  source  is  found  in  the  powers  them- 
selves, they  are  called  active  powers. 

The  powers  are  called  passive  when  their  activity  consists  in 
simply  comprehending  the  truth  other  minds  have  discovered  and 
explained,  or  in  understanding  the  solution  of  problems  other  minds 
have  given. 

The  mind  exerts  its  active  power  whenever  the  objects  of  its 
activity  are  brought  into  its  presence  for  observation  or  for  reflec- 
tion. It  exerts  its  passive  power  whenever  it  is  engaged  in  learning, 
through  the  medium  of  language,  the  knowledge  other  minds  have 
obtained. 

That  method  of  teaching  which  presents  to  the  learner  whatever 
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is  to  be  studied  and  known,  and  simply  directs  his  mind  to  an 
orderly  plan  of  study,  will  cultivate  active  power.  Assigning  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  books,  or  communicating  knowledge  by  expla- 
nations in  the  form  of  lectures,  will  cultivate  the  passive  powers 
only. 

The  difference  in  the  results  of  the  two  methods  is  most  marked. 
The  one  trains  the  pupil  to  invent  his  own  ideas  of  things  and  to 
think  his  own  thoughts.  The  other  prepares  him  to  understand, 
it  may  be,  what  others  have  done,  but  it  gives  him  no  power  to  do 
anything  by  an  independent  exertion  of  his  own  power. 

Ability  to  use  language  is  acquired  by  using  it,  to  solve  problems 
by  solving  them,  and  to  perform  any  physical  or  mental  or  moral 
act  by  performing  it.  A  law  of  the  faculties  forbids  the  acquisition 
to  be  made  in  any  other  way.  The  intelligent  teacher  knows  this, 
and  so  from  the  first  he  puts  his  pupils  to  performing  those  acts 
that  he  would  have  them  acquire  the  power  of  performing.  If  he 
wishes  to  train  his  pupils  to  read,  he  does  not  waste  his  strength 
and  theirs  in  teaching  and  requiring  to  be  learned  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  the  elementary  sounds  they  represent,  or  spelling,  but 
he  puts  them  to  performing  those  acts  that  constitute  reading.  A 
literal  and  persistent  application  of  this  plan  has  led  to  the  marked 
success  some  modern  teachers  have  experienced  in  teaching  reading. 
A  similar  success  would  be  attained  in  all  forms  of  school-work  4f 
the  same  principle  of  teaching  should  be  made  universal. 

Mental  training  is  dependent  not  only  on  a  right  method  of 
activity,  but  on  the  degree  of  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  serious  mistakes 
ar6  not  now  made  in  attempting  to  make  school-work  entirely  easy 
as  well  as  absolutely  delightful.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  compel  the 
pupil  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  results  that  a  small  amount  of  well- 
directed  labor  would  easily  produce,  nor  to  add  that  severity  to  his 
labor  which  will  make  it  a  disagreeable  task  for  him  to  perform,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  training  the 
human  mind,  that  an  earnest  and  prolonged  activity  is  the  only  price 
that  will  purchase  a  Vigorous  development.  A  consciousness  of 
such  activity  and  of  the  good  results  associated  with  it  is  the  source 
of  a  higher  joy  than  is  experienced  in  mere  amusement.  As  the 
mind  acquires  strength  only  by  an  exertion  of  its  own  power,  it 
must  not  be  relieved  from  hard  and  independent  labor  by  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  take  the  burden  of  work  upon 
himself.  He  must  not  attempt  to  think  and  speak  for  his  pupils, 
nor  to  consider  his  work  is  skilfully  done,  when  he  has  made  easy, 
by  explanations,  whatever  is  assigned  to  be  performed. 
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The  use  of  such  a  method  may  make  cheerful  work  in  the  school- 
room, but  when  the  results  are  known,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  method  have  lost 
their  active  power  for  want  of  exercise,  and  that  they  have  in  its 
place   simply  the   capacity  to   receive  information,  and  to  imitate 
what  they  see  done  by  others.     That  method  of  instruction  is  faulty 
which  attempts  to  amuse  the  mind  into  the  possession  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  real,  and  into  a  state  in  which  it  can  control  itself 
by  an  independent  exertion  of  its  own  strength.     The  active  powers 
of  the  mind  will  be  led  into  a  proper  exercise  when  the  teacher 
presents  to  them  the  objects  of  study,  and  does  nothing  more  than 
direct  them   to   a   methodical   and  vigorous  activity  in  producing 
required  results.      The  passive  powers  will   be  properly  exercised 
in   receiving  the  effects   produced   by  the   presence  of  whatever 
demands  attention,  and  in  comprehending  the  directions  given  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  active  power.     Good  teaching  prepares  the 
pupil  for  solitary  work,  and   puts  into   his   possession  the  means 
of  study,  that  is,  the  plan  of  study,  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  then 
leaves  him  to  use  the  means  in  accordance  with  the  plan.     If  the 
mind  is  directed  to  a  good  manner  of  acting,  then  the  degree  of 
energy  it  exerts  will  determine  the  amount  of  training  it  will  receive, 
and  the  amount  of  reliable  knowledge  it  will  obtain. 
•    The  third  result  produced  by  a  method  of  teaching  is  found  in  the 
method  of  thinking  or  study  it  communicates.     Not  much  knowl- 
edge or  mental  discipline  can  be  obtained  by  the  longest  courses  of 
study  now  taught  in  the  schools,  but  a  good  method  of  teaching  will 
always  present  a  good  plan  of  study,  and  occasion  that  discipline  of 
mind  which  will  enable  it  to  use  the  plan  in  the  further  pursuit  of 
knowledge  after  the  pupil  has  left  his  school.     A  plan  of  study 
should  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  two  principles,  one   of 
which  is  found  in  the  nature  of  knowledge,  the  other  in  the  nature 
of  the  mind.     Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds,  elementary  and  scientific 
We  obtain  elementary  knowledge  when  we  observe  things,  and  know 
them  and  their  qualities  as  mere  existence's  of  facts.     This  is  the 
kind  of  knowledge  young  minds  possess.     They  call  things  by  their 
names,  and  describe  their  qualities,  but  they  never  say  much  of 
causes  or  of  classes. 

After  some  years  of  study  of  individual  objects  for  facts  pertaining 
to  them,  the  student  will  gradually  come  to  know  that  they  have 
common  qualities  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  arranged  in 
classes.  He  also  begins  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
he  has  observed,  and  so  comes  into  possession  or  general  truth. 
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This  is  scientific  knowledge.  The  two  kinds  of  knowledge  bear 
certain  fixed  relations  to  each  other. 

First,  Elementary  knowledge  must  exist  before  scientific  knov/1- 
edge  is  possible. 

Second.  The  one  must  be  obtained  through  observation,  the  other 
through  reflection. 

Third,  Elementary  knowledge  should  be  learned,  not  in  a  mis- 
cellaneous order,  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  in  the  order  in  which 
it  will  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

There  has  been  up  to  this  time  almost  no  attempt  made  by  ele- 
mentary teachers  to  teach  facts  with  special  reference  to  the  sciences 
that  are  to  be  built  of  them.  This  failure  has  confused  our  element- 
ary teaching,  and  made  it,  in  its  relations  to  any  definite  results, 
both  aimless  and  barren.  To  prevent  this  the  elementary  teacher 
must  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  immediate  ends  to  be  secured 
by  his  young  learners  are  a  well-arranged  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a 
right  training  of  the  observing  powers,  with  all  that  is  implied  in 
these  results.  Both  the  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  learned  and  its 
arrangement  are  to  be  •  determined  by  the  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  them  in  scientific  study.  The  training  to  which  the 
,  observing  powers  should  be  subjected  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  modes  of  activity  and  the  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment. The  necessity  of  storing  the  young  mind  with  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  facts,  that  have  been  obtained  by  a  systematic  and 
thorough  observation  of  thdr  objects,  renders  a  philosophical  method 
of  teaching  and  study  imperative. 

A  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  individuals  finds  its  value  in 
the  relation  it  holds  to  what  is  universally  true,  and  general-  truths 
furnish  us  with  the  only  data  from  which  we  may  derive  the  rules 
of  conduct  that  direct  our  lives.  The  mistakes  that  men  make  in 
forming  their  notions  of  general  truth  are  largely  due  to  a  loose  and 
limited  observation  of  facts.  If  one  is  subjected  to  a  wrong  method 
of  observing  the  present,  he  must  fail  in  his  judgments  of  the  future, 
and  be  compelled  to  live  an  unproductive,  disappointed  life. 

The  result  of  methods  of  teaching  will  be  modified  by  the  spirit 
with  which  they  are  applied.  If  the  teacher  applies  his  teaching 
with  sole  reference  to  some  immediate  good,  such  as  is  found  in 
knowledge  or  in  anything  that  cannot  be  joined  to  the  mind  as  a 
part  of  itself,  then  the  highest  and  best  ends  of  teaching  will  not 
be  obtained. 

To  teach  a  child  to  read  to  the  end  that  he  may  read,  is  as  full  of 
folly  as  to  train  him  to  keep  still  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  quiet. 
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Reading  and  quietness  may  become  means  to  some  good  end,  but 
they  should  never  be  exalted  into  the  place  of  ends  themselves. 
Teachers,  and  especially  young  teachers,  are  often  in  danger  of 
attending  too  exclusively  to  the  formalities  of  their  work,  and  too 
little  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  labor. 

A  method  of  teaching  may  be  so  applied  as  to  inform  the  mind, 
and  yet  leave  it  without  the  power  of  an  independent  pursuit  of  the 
truth  or  of  an  independent  use  of  it  after  it  has  been  found.  A 
method  of  school  government  may  be  so  administered  as  to  produce 
conformity  to  established  rules  of  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
stimulate  into  a  vigorous  growth  the  malevolent  affections,  and 
even  to  create  the  very  spirit  of  disobedience.  Methods  of  teaching 
and  of  school  government,  without  a  knowledge  and  a  constant 
reference  to  the  relations  they  hold  to  the  power  of  self-control  they 
are  designed  to  occasion,  will  be  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  meaning, 
less  if  not  a  mischievous  formality. 

Comenius,  John  Locke,  and  Pestalozzi  are  classed  among  the  most 
famous  educators  of  modern  times ;  but  they  owe  their  fame  not  so 
much  to  the  fact  that  they  invented  new  methods  of  teaching,  or 
established  new  educational  institutions,  as  to  the  fact  that  they 
called  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  true  end  of  education,  —  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  man. .  A  want  of 
method  and  of  the  true  spirit  of  teaching  will  unfit  the  pupil  of  the 
lower  schools  for  successful  work  in  the  schools  above,  and  rob  the 
scientific  student  of  that  general  knowledge,  and  that  complete 
development  of  his  powers,  which  fit  a  man  for  a  successful  life. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  legitimate  results  of  a  good  method  of  teach- 
ing are  real  knowledge,  a  trained  mind,  and  a  good  method  of  exert- 
ing its  active  power.  Some  phases  of  our  common-school  work 
have  been  sensibly  improved  during  the  past  few  years.  Doubtless 
some  forms  of  teaching  have  been  introduced  that  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  time.  Yet  something  will  be  saved,  and  we  shall  find 
that  progress  has  been  made. 

What  we  now  need  is  some  wise  man  to  take  hold  of  our  unsys- 
tematized elementary  work,  and  organize  it  with  reference  to  the 
relations  different  topics  of  elementary  knowledge  hold  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  relations  they  all  hold  to  the  sciences.  We  need 
also  to  have  our  methods  of  teaching  conform  more  fully  to  the  laws 
of  mental  activity  and  mental  growth.  And,  finally,  we  need  to 
have  impressed  upon  our  minds  a  more  exalted  notion  of  what  the 
results  of  school  life  should  be. 

Details  of  scbool  work  are  important  objects  of  study  and  practice 
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when  considered  in  their  relations  to  a  true  education,  but  they 
become  contemptible  when  chosen  as  ends.  The  value  and  dignity 
of  a  method  of  teaching  appear  only  when  it  is  associated  with  the 
great  end  it  is  adapted  to  occasion,  —  the  harmonious  development 
of  all  the  faculties  of  man. 
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TECHXrCAL   TRAINING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

BY  E.    E.   WHITE,   PRESIDENT  OF  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY.* 

The  American  people  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  technical 
training,  so  universally  recognized  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe. 
The  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  natural  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  wonder- 
ful increase  in  the  variety  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  taste  of  our  people,  largely  the  result  of  general 
education,  all  demand  higher  technical  knowledge  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  American  workman. 

This  increasing  demand  for  better  work  has  been  attended  by  a 
steady  decline  of  the  apprentice  system,  which  hitherto  has  been 
our  chief  reliance  for  the  training  of  artisans.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  that  if  this  decay  of  apprenticeship  is  not  made 
good  by  technical  training,  in  some  efficient  form,  the  American 
manufacturer  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Europe. 
The  railroad,  the  steamship,  and  the  telegraph  have  largely  destroyed 
industrial  isolation,  and  all  skilled  labor  is  subject  to  a  world-wide 
competition.  The  American  artisan  must  compete  with  European 
workmen  in  skill,  or  retire  from  the  shop  and  surrender  the  market. 
The  day  of  muscle  in  industry  has  passed,  and  the  day  of  mind,  with 
skill  of  eye  and  hand,  has  dawned. 

The  necessity  of  technical  training  being  conceded,  how  can  it 
best  be  provided?  This,  as  is  seen,  involves  the  question  to  be 
considered  in  this  paper :  viz.,  "  What  is  the  place  of  technical 
training  in  American  schools.^"  And  this  involves  the  further 
question,  *'To  what  extent  can.  technical  training  be  given  in  our 
public  schools.^'*  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  time  has  come 
when  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  involves  no  assumption 
of  superior  wisdom.  A  vast  amount  of  information  respecting 
technical  schools  and  technical  training  in  other  countries  has  been 
collected,  ajid  experiments  have  gone  far  enough  to  furnish  the 
requisite  data  for  safe  generalization  and  the  adoption  of  a  general 
policy,  details  being  left  for  future  experience  to  test  and  settle. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  value  of  the  information  and  ex- 
perience now  available,  the  views  presented  in  this  paper  arc 
expressed  with  some  assurance  that  they  are  neither  hasty  nor 
visionary. 

*  The  Indiana  College  of  Science,  Agriculture,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  - 
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A  concise  statement  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  may  not  only  avoid  misunderstanding,  but  may  shed  a 
clear  light  on  the  question  before  us. 

i:  The  state  has  a  right  to  teach  any  branch  of  knowledge  that 
will  promote  the  public  welfare.  This  is  the  broad  proposition  on 
which  public  education  rests.  The  attempt  to  draw  a  line  through 
education,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  cross  it,  is  illogical 
and  futile.  The  state  has  either  the  right  to  teach  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  or  it  has  no  right  to  teach  any  branch.  There  is  no 
middle  ground. 

2.  The  right  of  the  state  to  teach  all  knowledge  does  not 
necessarily  make  such  instruction  its  duty.  The  right  to  teach  is 
one  thing,  and  the  obligation  to  teach  is  another.  The  duty  of  the 
state  in  education  is  limited  by  its  ability.  It  cannot  teach  all  per- 
sons all  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  its  duty  to  attempt  it.  When  the 
teaching  of  one  kind  of  knowledge  necessarily  excludes  more  impor- 
tant instruction,  the  state  is  released  from  obligation  to  teach  such 
knowledge.  If  it  has  not  the  ability  to  cover  the  whole  ground, 
it  becomes  its  duty  to  give  attention  to  the  more  important  and 
useful. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  state  to  teach  is  also  conditioned  by  necessity. 
The  state  has  no  monopoly  of  education.  The  church,  the  family, 
and  the  individual  have  also  the  right  to  teach,  and  every  human 
interest  may  organize  and  support  schools  for  its  promotion  and 
benefit.  When  needed  instruction  is  or  will  be  given  by  other 
agencies,  the  state  may  or  may  not  provide  it.  Its  concern  is  to 
see  that  such  necessary  instruction  is  efficiently  given. 

4-  The  primary  and  imperative  duty  of  the  public  school  is  to 
provide  training  and  to  teach  knowledge  of  general  application  and 
utility.  It  recognizes  no  class  distinctions,  social  or  industrial,  but 
provides  a  general  education  for  all  classes  of  youth.  It  is  a  common 
school,  a  school  designed  to  impart  a  common  education,  —  an  edu- 
cation open  to  all  and  useful  to  all. 

This  primary  function  of  the  public  school  is  of  the  highest 
practical  importance  and  value.  Its  comprehensive  aim  is  to  pre- 
pare the  child  to  discharge  the  duties  and  meet  the  obligations  of 
coming  manhood,  including  his  relations  to  the  family,  society,  and 
the  state,  —  relations  involving  the  highest  and  most  important 
activities  of  civilized  life.  In  performing  this  function,  the  public 
school  assumes  that  every  child  that  crosses  its  threshold  to  receive 
instruction  is  to  be  a  man,  and  that  his  first  and  highest  need  is  to 
have  all  the  elements  of  manhood  within  him  developed,  quickened, 
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and  energized.  The  first  element  in  this  elementary  training  is 
character,  and  the  second  is  intelligence,  —  moral  and  intellectual 
furnishing  and  force. 

5.  The  public  school,  as  above  defined,  exhausts  neither  the  right 
nor  the  duty  of  the  state  in  education.  The  state  may  establish 
higher  institutions,  and  it  may  organize  or  encourage  special  schools 
to  promote  important  industries  or  to  meet  the  wants  of  classes. 
It  has  the  right  to  supplement  the  public  school  by  special  schools 
for  technical  training. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  ask  whether  any  technical  instruction 
can  be  provided  by  the  public  school  without  subverting  its  primary 
function,  without  sacrificing  the  more  important  and  imperative  for 
the  less  important  and  the  incidental. 

The  elements  of  technical  knowledge  which  ard  of  general  appli- 
cation and  utility  may  clearly  be  taught  in  the  public  school.  These 
may  include  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing,  the 
practical  applications  of  geometry,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  the 
elements  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  modelling  in  clay,  and 
those  elementary  mechanical  processes  which  may  be  made  an 
efficient  means  of  general  training.  Such  instruction  is  not  only 
the  basis  of  technical  training,  but  is  of  great  value  to  all  youth, 
whatever  may  be  their  future  occupations  and  positions  in  life.  It 
is  useful  as  a  general  preparation  for  all  pursuits.  Time  for  this 
instruction  may  be  gained  by  reducing  the  time  hitherto  devoted 
to  several  other  branches  of  study.  This  has  been  done  in  many 
schools  without  loss,  and  the  adoption  of  truer  ideas  and  better 
methods  of  teaching  would  make  it  possible  and  feasible  in  all. 

The  technical  instruction  above  indicated  may  properly  be  called 
general^  in  distinction  to  that  which  relates  to  a  particular  trade  or 
pursuit,  which  is  special  Special  technical  training  involves  the  use 
of  the  tools  and  other  appliances  of  given  trades  and  occupations.  In 
the  mechanic  arts,  it  includes  what  is  known  as  "  handicraft,"  —  skill 
in  the  use  of  tools,  machinery,  and  material.  Its  purpose  is  not 
general  training,  but  special  preparation  for  a  special  pursuit. 

Should  this  special  technical  instruction  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  work  of  the  public  school }  In  the  light  of  the  principles 
above  stated,  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  no.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
public  school  to  teach  trades,  and  an  attempt  to  do  this  work  on  an 
adequate  scale  would  subvert  public  education  from  its  primary 
purpose,  and  end  in  disappointment  and  failure.  The  sooner  this  is 
understood  and  accepted,  the  better  for  both  industrial  and  general 
educa  ion. 
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Several  objections  to  the  teaching  of  trades  in  the  public  school 
may  thus  be  stated :  —  ■  • 

1.  It  is  impossible  for  the  public  school  to  teach  a  tithe  of  its 
pupils  the  pursuit  or  occupation  by  which  they  are  to  earn  a  living. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  occupations  given  in  the  report  of  the  census 
of  1870  will  satisfy  any  one  that  but  very  few  of  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  occupations  therein  named  can  be  made  a  part 
of  the  public  school  course.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
occupations  classed  as  "  Manufactures,  and  Mechanical  and  Mining 
Industries,"  not  a  score  can  be  taught  in  a  school-shop,  and  but  few 
of  these  can  thus  be  taught  with  any  efficiency.  The  public  school 
would  make  a  large  contract  if  it  should  undertake  to  train  its  pupils 
to  be  bakers,  bleachers,  dyers,  bookbinders,  brewers,  brick  and  tile 
makers,  butchers,  candle  and  soap  makers,  carpet  makers,  carriage 
and  wagon  makers,  charcoal  burners,  cheese  makers,  cigar  makers, 
confectioners,  coopers,  trimmers,  tanners,  photographers,  distillers, 
engineers,  gas-work  employes,  glass  makers,  gold  and  silver  workers, 
gunsmiths,  locksmiths,  harness  and  saddle  makers,  hat  and  cap 
makers,  shoemakers,  iron-furnace  and  rolling-mill  operatives,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  silk  mill  operatives,  steam-boiler  and  steam-engine 
makers,  tobacco-factory  operatives,  upholsterers,  wheelwrights,  etc. 
The  attempt  to  teach  one  fifth  of  these  and  like  trades  to  all  youth 
would  exhaust  the  present  resources  of  the  public  schools. 

2.  The  teaching  of  a  few  trades  to  all  pupils  would  crowd  these 
pursuits  with  workmen,  and  reduce  the  compensation  of  skilled  labor 
therein  to  the  wages  of  common  laborers.  The  turning  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  cities  and  towns  into  a  few  channels  of 
industry  would  glut  these  occupations,  and  leave  many  skilled  work- 
men without  employment.  The  training  of  all  the  boys  to  be  car- 
penters and  blacksmiths,  for  example,' would  be  worse  than  industrial 
folly.  Not  a  tithe  of  them  could  earn  a  living  as  hand-tool  mechanics. 
Handicraft  is  fast  disappearing,  and  more  and  more  mechanical  work 
is  done  by  machinery.  The  coming  artisan  will  be  the  master  of 
the  machine,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Prof.  Thompson,  of  the 
Technical  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  teaching  of  handicraft 
in  the  schools  would  give  nine  tenths  of  the  pupils  skill  which  they 
would  never  use  in  after-life,  or  use  only  incidentally. 

A  reference  to  the  statistics  of  industry  will  show  that  the  above 
statements. are  not  too  strong.  A  recent  paper  on  technical  educa- 
tion contains  a  table  of  occupation  statistics  in  Massachusetts,  show- 
ing that  about  one  fourth  of  the  laboring  population  of  the  State  are 
engaged   in   manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.     It  asserts 
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that  these  three  hundred  thousand  workmen  represent  skilled  labor 
in  productive  industry,  and  the  inference  is  suggested,  if  not  stated, 
that  the  skill  of  these  artisans  would  be  greatly  increased  by  a 
knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing.  The  census  of  1870  shows  that 
less  than  one  third  of  these  artisans  are  working  in  wood  and  iron, 
using  handicraft  skill,  and  we  estimate  that  not  more  than  fifty 
thousand,  or  one  twentieth  of  the  working  population  of  the  State, 
are  hand-tool  mechanics.  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  as  well  as  cheaper, 
to  train  these  fifty  thousand  skilled  artisans  in  well-equipped  shops 
and  special  schools  than  to  make  the  weak  and  vain  attempt  to  train 
half  a  million  mechanics  in  the  public  schools  to  supply  several 
mechanical  industries  with  fifty  thousand  skilled  workmen } 

This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  training  of  pupils  in  the  use 
of  hand-tools  and  in  simple  mechanical  processes,  when  such  train- 
ing is  made  a  means  of  general  education,  —  the  training  of  the  eye, 
the  hand,  the  mind,  for  educational  purposes.  Such  training  is  not 
the  teaching  of  trades  or  handicrafts,  but  is  general  technical  train- 
ing, the  same  as  mechanical  drawing,  and,  as  such,  has  a  place  in  the 
public  school  course.  The  extent  of  such  training  will  depend  on 
Its  value  as  an  element  of  general  education. 

3.  Another  objection  to  a  partial  system  of  industrial  training, 
the  teaching  of  a  few  trades  to  a  few  pupils,  is  its  manifest  injustice. 
The  public  school  can  provide  such  special  training  only  at  the 
expense  of  its  facilities  and  appliancies  for  general  education.  Why 
should  the  value  of  the  public  school  to  the  great  majority  of  its 
pupils  be  lowered  to  teach  trades  to  a  small  number  of  youth  ? 
Why  should  a  few  pupils  be  thus  taught  trades,  and  the  great 
majority  of  youth  be  left  without  technical  training.? 

The  question  has  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  workshop  cannot 
be  put  into  the  public  school  without  a  sacrifice  of  its  efficiency  as 
an  agency  for  general  education.  Besides,  the  teaching  of  hand-tool 
trades  to  a  few  pupils  in  the  public  schools  is  mere  playing  with  the 
great  problem  of  industrial  training.  Every  productive  industry 
needs  the  assistance  of  special  technical  training. 

This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of  trades  in 
reformatory  schools,  orphan  asylums,  institutions  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb,  etc.  These  are  special  schools  for  classes  of 
unfortunate  youth,  and  the  pupils  therein  may  be  taught  trades  at 
the  public  expense,  on  the  same  principle  that  they  are  fed  and 
clothed. 

The  three  objections  above  stnted  show  that  the  public  school 
cannot  wisely  undertake  the  work  of  special  technical  training.     To 
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do  this,  it  must  train  all  children  for  their  respective  hiture  pursuits, 
or  it  must  teach  a  few  pupils  chosen  pursuits,  and  the  objections  to 
each  of  these  courses  seem  to  us  to  be  conclusive. 

A  recent  report  of  the  school  committee  of  an  Eastern  city  con- 
tains this  statement:  "The  question  of  teaching  trades  in  our  schools 
is  one  of  vital  importance.  If  New  England  would  maintain  her 
position  as  the  great  industrial  centre  of  the  country,  she  must 
become  to  the  United  States  what  France  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe: 
the  first  in  taste,  the  first  in  design,  the  first  in  skilled  workmanship. 
She  must  accustom  her  children  from  early  youth  to  the  use  of 
tools,  and  give  them  a  thorough  training  in  the  mechanic  arts." 

This  has  been  pronounced  "  the  most  important  oflScial  utterance 
yet  made  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  technical  education." 
If  the  first  sentence  fully  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
as  a  whole,  we  give  it,  as  our  humble  opinion,  that  the  utterance  is 
the  most  impracticable  educational  scheme  which  has  yet  received 
official  sanction.  We  submit  that  the  teaching  of  trades  in  the  public 
schools  should  not  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and 
practical  educators  of  the  foremost  school  city  of  the  country.  The 
maxim  that  the  head  and  the  hand  should  be  trained  together  is,  in 
one  sense,  an  important  educational  principle,  but  as  a  statement 
that  the  public  school  should  teach  every  pupil  to  work  with  his 
hands  while  it  trains  him  to  think  "with  his  head,"  it  is  imprac- 
ticable and  misleading.  It  may  be  true  that  every  child  of  the 
requisite  age  should  be  taught  to  work  while  he  receives  his  school- 
ing, but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  work  should  be  supplied  and 
directed  by  the  public  school.  The  family  has  something  to  do  in 
the  training  of  children,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  child-life  is 
still  under  the  parents'  control.  The  public  school  has  hitherto 
recognized  this  fact,  and  it  has  wisely  not  attempted  to  do  every- 
thing which  industry,  religion,  and  civilization  demand  in  the  educa- 
tion of  each  generation.  The  public  school  cannot  wisely  be  made 
a  workshop  for  the  training  of  apprentices,  but  it  can  and  should 
give  such  general  technical  training  as  underlies  all  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  special  instruction  and  practice  needed  to  make  a  coat, 
shoe  a  horse,  or  build  a  house,  should  be  left  to  the  shop,  or  to  some 
special  trade  school,  properly  equipped  for  this  work.  The  public 
school  has  done  its  part  in  preparing  youth  for  special  pursuits  when 
it  has  given  them  an  efficient  general  preparation  for  all  pursuits, 
and  all  industrial  experience  shows  that  the  more  fundamental  and 
thorough  this  general  preparation,  the  more  fruitful  will  be  the 
special  training. 
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What  is  needed  is  to  supplement  the  public  school  with  a  system 
of  special  schools  for  technical  or  industrial  training.  But  how  are 
these  special  schools  for  industrial  training  to  be  organized  and 
supported?  The  political,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  differ  so  radically  from  those  of  this  country,  that 
it  is  not  always  wise  to  be  guided  by  European  experience  in 
education ;  but  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  whatever  private 
enterprise  has  been  equal  to  there,  it  will  be  equal  to  here. 

As  a  rule,  the  higher  technical  and  agricultural  schools  are  there 
directed  and  maintained  by  the  government,  and  many  schools  of 
arts  and  trades  receive  more  or  less  state  and  municipal  aid.  The 
more  strictly  industrial  schools,  especially  those  which  teach  indus- 
trial arts  or  trades,  are  private  institutions,  supported  and  directed 
by  individuals  or  by  the  industries  interested,  or  by  philanthropic 
societies.  The  number  of  these  special  schools  has  increased,  until 
nearly  every  art  and  industry  has  its  training  or  trade  school. 

We  see  no  reason  why  this  experience  may  not  be  repeated  in 
this  country.  The  national  government  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
at  least  one  industrial  school  of  a  high  grade  in  each  State,  and, 
in  accepting  this  bequest,  each  State  has  pledged  its  faith  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution  thus  founded.  Polytechnic  and  tech- 
nical schools,  but  little  less  comprehensive,  have  been  founded  by 
p-ivate  munificence,  and  schools  of  art  are  springing  up  in  our  cities. 
The  conditional  offer  of  state  or  municipal  aid  would  induce  every 
important  productive  industry  to  establish  technical  or  trade  schools 
for  the  training  of  skilled  workmen. 

What  is  needed  to  secure  a  full  development  of  this  syistem  of 
special  schools  is  a  popular  demand  for  technical  instruction,  and 
this  is  coming.  Experience  is  demonstrating  the  practical  value  of 
such  training,- and  every  important  American  industry  will  soon 
have  its  technical  school,  especially  if  the  public  school  is  held  to 
its  own  legitimate  work. 

For  the  complete  success  of  this  system  of  industrial  training  the 
requirements  of  the  public  scho  )1  should  be  so  modified  as  to  permit 
pupils  over  say  twelve  yeari  of  age  to  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to 
labor  or  to  special  technical  training.  I  have  long  held  that  the 
interest  of  both  education  and  industry  would  be  promoted  by  the 
adoption  of  half-time  courses  of  study,  running  parallel  with  the 
present  full  courses  and  in  the  same  classes.  The  half-time  course 
should  contain  only  the  essential  and  more  important  branches  of 
study,  and  the  daily  programme  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
the  instruction  in  these  branches  into  a  half-day,  —  either  the  forenoon 
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or  the  afternoon.  This  arrangement  would  avoid  the  organization 
of  separate  schools  for  half-time  pupils,  and  their  consequent  separa'- 
tion  from  other  pupils ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  afford  the 
advantages  of  full-time  schools  without  loss  to  those  pupils  who 
wish  to  devote  full  time  to  school  work.  The  limits  of  this  paper 
forbid  the  giving  of  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  such  an 
adjustment  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  several  of  the  German 
States.     I  received  the  idea  from  the  school  system  of  Bavaria. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  -deprecate  that  advocacy  of  technical 
education  which  disparages  the  industrial  value  of  general  education, 
and  more  than  hints  that  the  public  school  is  an  industrial  failure. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  public  school,  it  is  clear  that  neither  industrial 
drawing  nor  instruction  in  sewing  will  prove  an  adequate  remedy. 
But  the  public  school  is  not  an  industrial  failure.  It  has  been  and 
is  the  most  effective  of  all  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  American 
industry.  Its  training  touches  both  of  the  prime  conditions  of  pro- 
ductive industry.  It  awakens  desires,  and  incites  and  impels  man 
to  effort :  enterprise  and  wealth  are  the  results.  It  gives  ingenuity 
to  the  mind  and  cunning  to  the  fingers.  Thought  in  the  brain  of 
labor  is  the  alchemy  of  industry,  turning  everything  it  touches  into 
gold.  Intelligence  and  character  are  the  two  great  conservators 
of  wealth.  Who  can  estimate  the  industrial  value  of  the  common 
schools  of  New  England ! 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  public  school  is  doing  its  full  duty  in 
promoting  the  productive  industries  of  the  country.  It  should  giv^ 
a  larger  place  in  its  course  to  general  technical  instruction  ;  it  should 
be  pervaded  by  a  more  earnest  industrial  spirit ;  and  it  should  do 
more  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  industrial  pursuits  and  a  respect  for 
honest  labor.  These  practical  advances  are  more  important  than 
a  weak  attempt  to  make  artisans. 

TOI.  L  9 
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THE   QUINCY  METHODS. 

BY   B.   G.    NORTHROP,   LL.   D. 

There  is  a  Striking  contrast  in  the  comments  recently  made  on 
the  Quincy  school  system.  "The  new  departure  in  education/' 
"The  revolution  in  teaching,"  "The  regeneration  of  schools," 
"Quincy  justly  the  Mecca  of  teachers,"  "Six  thousand  visitors  in 
her  schools  a  year,"  "An  exhibition  so  triumphant  will  carry  all 
before  it,"  "One  half  the  school  expenses  elsewhere  wasted," 
"Our  schools  hitherto  all  sham  and  shoddy,"  —  are  not  more  ex- 
treme laudations  on  the  one  side  than  the  current  disparagements 
are  on  the  other,  when  we  read  of  Mr.  Adams'  "  Monumental  igno- 
rance of  schools  outside  of  Quincy,"  "His  reckless  ignorance  of 
facts,"  "Nothing  new  in  Quincy,"  "The  best  features  of  the 
Quincy  reform  inaugurated  long  ago  in  many  New  England  cities," 
"The  soaring  Quincy  bubble,"  and  "The  Quincy  quackery  and  that 
of  Hop  Bitters  are  equally  well  advertised."  The  schools  of  this 
town  (population  9,155)  have  suddenly  become  celebrated  to  a 
degree  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  town  of  its  size  in 
America.  They  have  been  so  numerously  visited  by  school  super- 
intendents, teachers,  and  newspaper  reporters,  even  from  distant 
cities  and  States,  that  restrictions  were  required  to  prevent  the 
overcrowding  of  certain  rooms,  or  interference  with  school  work 
Leading  metropolitan  journals  have  at  great  length  described  their 
achievements  and  eulogized  their  methods.  A  surplus  of  volunteers 
from  abroad  have  tendered  their  services  gratuitously  as  assistant 
teachers,  that  they  might  thus  thoroughly  learn  the  Quincy  methods. 
Other  teachers,  after  a  visit  of  a  single  day  or  half-day,  have  sought 
to  advertise  themselves  or  their  schools  by  public  announcements, 
that  henceforth  their  schools  will  be  conducted  on  the  Quincy  plan. 
This  great  and  sudden  celebrity  of  the  Quincy  schools  is  primarily 
due  to  the  able  paper  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  The  honored 
name  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Sr.,  has  contributed  to  this  result 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  I  have  found  even  intelligent  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  attributing  this  paper  to  the  distinguished 
statesman  who  performed  such  eminent  service  during  the  late 
war  as  our  minister  to  England.  One  of  many  illustrations  that 
might  be  given  will  suggest  the  extent  of  this  error.  A  president  of 
a  Western  university,  himself  a  Massachusetts  man,  says,  "The 
attention  which  the  experiment  in  Quinc}'  has  received  is  greatly 
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due  to  the  illustrious  name  of  the  man  who  should  receive  much  of 
the  credit  of  the  experiment,  but  who  published  the  results  in  lan- 
guage not  altogether  wise  nor  modest."  But  the  "junior"  in  .this 
family  wields  a  vigorous  pen,  in  no  need  of  factitious  aid,  and  for 
that  reason  the  mistake  of  father  for  son  is  the  more  natural. 
Under  these  circumstances,  an  impartial  account  of  the  Quincy 
schools,  with  such  criticisms  and  comments  as  will  prove  most  sug- 
gestive to  school  superintendents  and  teachers,  will  meet  a  want 
widely  felt.  What  the  Quincy  schools  are,  and  the  far  more  impor- 
tant inquiry,  what  all  common  schools  should  be  and  do,  are  the 
questions  which  this  paper  seeks  to  answer.  These  questions  are 
now  prominently  before  the  country  as  never  before,  and  no  super- 
intendent or  teacher,  worthy  of  his  calling,  can  afford  to  ignore 
them. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  know  something  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
in  Quincy  schools.  In  my  ten  years'  service  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Massachusetts,  I  was  called  officially  to  every  town  of  that 
State.  In  repeated  visits  to  Quincy,  I  then  found  her  schools  mani- 
festly inferior  to  those  of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Dorchester, 
West  Roxbury,  Brookline,  and  Newton.  That  inferiority,  then  too 
conspicuous  to  be  questioned,  was  a  matter  of  familiar  comment 
with  prominent  friends  of  education  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  A 
recent  inspection  of  the  schools  of  Quincy  showed  that  there  had 
indeed  been  a  revolution  there^  —  a  change  so  marked,  and  happy 
and  suggestive,  as  to  invite  inquiry  in  relation  to  its  causes,  character, 
and  results. 

Such  was  formerly  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  there,  that 
the  wealthiest  families  largely  patronized  private  schools.  Six  years 
ago,  the  average  attendance  was  only  seventy-four  per  cent,  which 
shows  whether  this  class  regarded  public  schools  with  pride  or  as 
"pauper  establishments."  Quincy,  with  all  her  wealth,  stood  among 
the  lower  half  of  the  towns  of  the  State/  being  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eighth  in  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  forty-four,  or  sixteen 
below  the  average  of  the  whole  State.  To-day  she  ranks  as  the 
seventy-second  in  the  State,  or  just  one  hundred  above  the  average. 
This  means  that  in  six  years  Quincy  has  risen  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen degrees  in  the  scale  of  the  barometer,  which  indicates  the 
educational  atmosphere  of  a  town.  Now  her  schools  are  justly 
regarded  as  good  enough  for  the  sons  of  the  richest,  and  yet  none 
too  good  for  the  children  of  the  poorest. 

This  change,  though  nominally  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the 
school  committee,  is  really  due  to  the  influence  of  the  distinguished 
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family  so  long  and  justly  the  pride  of  this  town.  Some  five  years  ago 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Sn,  delivered  a  commencement  address  at 
Amherst  College,  on  the  "Essentials  and  Aims  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion,'* in  which  he  traces  certain  crying  evils  to  imperfect  ^^r/;*  train- 
ing. In  1873,  the  school  committee  of  Quincy,'or  rather  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  who  has  inspired  this  movement,  on  a  careful 
examination  found  their  schools  had  fallen  into  a  rut.  To  epitomize 
his  statement,  "A  retrospect  of  ten  years  indicated  no  progress. 
The  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  failed  in  speaking,  spelling, 
and  writing  their  own  language.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  them  could 
write  an  ordinary  letter  with  ideas  clearly  expressed.  When  the  com- 
mittee took  the  examination  into  their  own  hands,  the  schools  went 
to  pieces.  When  called  to  read  from  a  book  new  to  the  scholars, 
the  result  was  bewildering.  The  children  could  neither  write  with 
facility  nor  read  fluently,  for  they  had  been  trained  only  for  an  exam- 
ination, and  turned  into  parrots,  and  were  making  a  meaningless 
farce  of  education.  Certain  motions  had  to  be  gone,  through  with, 
but  for  real  results  the  teacher  cared  nothing.  It  was  all  smatter, 
veneering,  and  cram.  To  inaugurate  a  new  departure,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  a  competent  superintendent." 

The  three  really  new  things  at  Quincy  most  essential  to  success 
are,  — 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  liberal  and  intelligent  committee  who 
had  clear  and  definite  ideas  of  existing  defects,  and  of  the  remedies 
needed. 

2.  The  continuance  of  the  same  committee  in  office,  for  they  com- 
manded in  a  rare  degree  the  confidence  and  continued  support  of  the 
people.     Rotation  in  office  would  have  insured  failure. 

3.  The  appointment  of  an  able  superintendent,  trained  as  a 
specialist,  a  man  of  good  sense,  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  an 
indefatigable  worker,  patient  in  details,  young  at  heart,  and  in  closest 
sympathy  with  the  children,  and  beloved  by  them. 

These  three  conditions  of  success  are  happily  and  remarkably 
combined  in  Quincy.  The  school  board,  superintendent,  and  teach- 
ers have  acted  in  entire  harmony,  —  all  intent  on  one  end.  This 
unity  of  aim  has  been  itself  an  inspiration  to  teachers  and  scholars. 
The  superintendent  has  had  a  free  field,  crippled  by  no  fear  of  the 
jealousy  or  interference  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  he,  in  turn, 
gave  the  same  liberty  to  all  the  teachers.  While  there  was  unity  of 
plan,  there  was  room  for  invention  and  diversity  in  details.  The 
official  criticism  of  the  old  system  bore  mainly  on  the  grammar 
schools,  but  the  specialty  of   Superintendent  Parker  was  primary 
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instruction.  "  Let  me  begin  at  the  foundation,  and  I  will  warrant 
the  right  superstructure,"  was  his  motto.  The  revolution  began  with 
the  alphabet,  and  extended  into  the  last  efforts  of  the  grammar- 
school  course.  The  new  departure,  therefore,  started  with  the  Quincy 
primaries,  and  it  left  little  in  them  that  has  not  undergone  a  change. 
Many  of  the  Kindergarten  methods  were  here  introduced.  Play- 
tables  and  Kindergarten  desks  were  used,  with  blocks,  forms,  and 
Kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations.  The  teachers  were  invited  to 
secure,  or  were  provided  with  numerous  objects,  natural  curiosities, 
pictures  on  pasteboard,  stuffed  animals,  and  the  like.  The  celebrity 
given  to  the  schools  by  Mr.  Adams'  paper  attracted  many  pupil 
teachers,  some  of  them  normal  graduates,  who  were  glad  to  serve 
without  pay,  that  they  might  gain  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  and  processes  here  applied.  From  numerous 
applicants,  only  the  best  were  accepted.  With  this  ample  and  choice 
corps  of  assistants,  it  was  easy  to  divide  each  school  into  small  groups 
of  ten  or  twelve,  and  secure  the  constant  activity  of  every  child,  and  an 
unusual  amount  of  individual  teaching.  Not  a  listless  child  is  to  be 
seen  there. 

It  is  not,  however,  mere  interest  or  activity  that  can  satisfy  the 
true  teacher.  There  may  be  activity  and  interest  in  a  dance,  in 
games  of  draughts  or  cards.  Temporary  expedients  and  a  whirl  of 
excitement  may  produce  an  unwholesome  activity,  an  itching  for  mere 
novelty,  fatal  to  quiet  thought  or  habits  of  study.  There  may  be 
agitation  without  progress,  and  commotion  without  execution.  The 
indiscriminate  clamor  for  "/f/k,  as  the  grand  essential  for  teachers 
and  pupils,"  sometimes  leads  to  the  use  of  stimulants  as  noxious  to 
the  mind  as  alcohol  to  the  body. 

The  opportunities  and  causes  of  progress  in  the  Quincy  schools 
were  exceptional  in  more  than  the  three  particulars  above  named. 
Their  previous  depression  made  their  sudden  elevation  the  more 
conspicuous.  The  volunteers  summoned  by  the  brilliant  rhetoric  of 
Mr.  Adams  rendered  an  important  service  in  multiplying  the  num- 
ber and  reducing  the  size  of  classes,  that  cannot  be  elsewhere 
expected.  The  celebrity  of  the  schools  gave  a  remarkable  stimulus 
to  the  pupils.  Never  did  seven  words  so  thrill  an  assembled  host  as 
when  Napoleon  said  to  his  army,  standing  under  the  shadow  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  "  Frenchmen,  forty  generations  look  down  upon 
you  !  "  In  like  manner,  the  teachers  of  Quincy  seem  to  have  said  to 
their  pupils,  "The  educational  representat  ves  of  forty  millions  of 
people  are  watching  you.*'  Their  interest  vas  frequently  intensified 
by  the  inspection  and  laudation  of  distinguished  visitors  from  differ- 
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ent  and  often  distant  parts  of  the  country.  That  sort  of  inspiration 
is  not  altogether  natural  or  healthful,  and  there  need  be  no  regrets 
that  it  cannot  be  generally  felt. 

Mr.  Adams'  chief  points  in  his  criticism  of  the  old  methods  were 
the  inability  of  the  scholars,  even  the  graduates  of  the  grammar 
schools,  to  read  and  write  their  vernacular  properly.  Beginning  in 
the  primaries,  Col.  Parker  at  once  gave  the  greatest  prominence  to 
reading  and  expression,  both  oral  and  written.  Adopting  the  word 
system,  they  began  writing  in  script  at  the  outset.  Discarding  for 
the  first  six  months  all  books  and  printed  matter,  except  pictures, 
reading  and  writing  were  taught  and  practised  continually,  both  on 
the  blackboard  and  slate.  Tact  and  didactic  skill  are  needed  in  noth- 
ing more  than  in  the  first  steps  in  teaching  reading  and.  spelling. 

Every  study  should  be  pursued  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  of 
training  the  faculties.  Rightly  taken,  even  the  first  steps  in  reading 
and  spelling,  instead  of  being  a  monotonous  and  mechanical  drill, 
may  be  made  an  attractive  intellecUuzl  exercise,  cultivating  the  eye 
and  conceptive  faculty  by  observing  the  form  of  each  word  as  a  unit, 
just  as  one  would  look  intently  at  a  house,  a  dog,  or  robin,  who 
intended  to  draw  the  same  from  memory.  It  is  an  important  art  to 
learn  how  to  see  so  accurately  that  one's  conceptions  of  visible 
objects  may  be  as  clear  as  were  the  original  perceptions.  This  art, 
developed  in  reading  and  spelling,  applies  to  all  objects  of  perception 
and  description,  and  thus  the  child  early  gains  a  priceless  power 
which  enters  into  all  the  higher  operations  of  the  mind  in  natural 
science  and  history,  in  poetry,  in  the  fine  arts,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
description. 

Col.  Parker  wisely  applied  the  theory  that  reading  is  by  far  the 
most  important  study  taught  in  our  schools.  Its  early  mastery  is 
here  proved  to  be  the  surest  way  to  facilitate  all  other  and  higher 
studies,  fostering  a  love  of  school  and  fondness  for  books.  For- 
merly, aversion  to  study  and  hatred  of  school  were  produced  by 
tasking  children  in  grammar  and  the  higher  studies  before  they 
could  readily  read  them.  Once  implant  a  love  of  reading,  and  you 
have  a  strong  pledge  of  scholarship  through  life.  Let  a  child  learn 
to  read  with  facility  and  expression,  and  he  has  gained  the  key  by 
which  he  can  open  any  door  in  the  temple  of  science.  But  so  long 
as  a  child  finds  it  a  toilsome  tug  to  "  spell  out "  the  words,  he  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  reading,  and  therefore  reads  little.  Whoever 
knew  any  man  fond  of  books  who  retained  the  childish  habit  of 
moving  his  lips  as  he  deciphered  the  words } 

Of  course  the  old  a^  b,  c  method  was  at  once  abandoned  when  Col. 
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Parker  made  his  influence  felt  in  the  primaries,  as  indeed  it  had  been 
discarded  for  many  years  by  the  best  teachers  of  New  England  and 
of  the  country.  That  its  expulsion  from  Quincy  awaited  Col.  Par- 
ker's advent  is  another  decisive  proof  of  the  previous  low  condition 
of  the  schools  of  that  town.  The  progressive  teachers  of  Massachu- 
setts and  of  the  country,  for  a  score  of  years,  have  condemned  this 
exploded  method  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Adams  now  does.  His  heavy 
blows  are  struck  with  the  vigor  of  one  who  is  consciously  commis- 
sioned to  slay  that  monster  whom  the  best  teachers  of  the  whole 
country  regarded  as  dead  and  buried  years  ago.  No  doubt  there 
remain  dark  by-ways  where  this  obsolete  method  still  lingers,  for  old 
usage  as  well  as  error  dies  hard.  One  cannot  but  smile,  however,  at 
Mr.  Adams'  evident  innocence  of  educational  affairs  out  of  Quincy,' 
when  he  thus  describes  "so  daring  an  experiment"  in  "the  new 
'  departure" :  — 

"The  drudgery  of  the  alphabet  was  gone.  It  was  robbed  of 
Its  terrors,  and  stole  upon  them  unawares,  while  the  most  confound- 
ing thing  to  the  members  of  the  committee  was,  that  in  hearing 
the  primaries  read,  not  a  child  among  them  could  repeat  his  letters.* 
So  daring  an  experiment  as  this  can,  however,  be  tested  in  but  one 
way,  —  by  its  practical  results,  as  proven  by  the  experience  of  a 
number  of  years,  and  testified  to  by  parents  and  teachers,  as  well 
as  observed  in  children.  The  method  has  now  been  four  years  in 
use  in  the  schools  of  Quincy,  and  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment ; 
its  advantages  are  questioned  by  none,  least  of  all  by  teachers  and 
parents.  Among  the  teachers  are  those  who,  having  for  many  years 
taught  class  after  class  in  the  old  way,  found  themselves  called  upon 
to  attempt  with  deep  misgiving  the  new,  and  to  them  mysterious 
process.  The  ways  of  nature  are  the  easier  ways.  After  all,  the 
lesson  is  not  a  very  profound  one,  and  it  is  strange  indeed  that  it 
took  so  long  to  find  it  out.  A  child  learns  to  talk  and  to  walk,  —  the 
two  most  difficult  things  it  is  called  on  to  learn  in  its  whole  life, — 
without  any  instruction,  and  by  simple  practice ;  the  process  of  learn- 
ing is  not  painful  to  it  or  wearisome  to  others ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  amusement  to  both.  Why  the  same  process  should  not  have  been 
pursued  in  other  and  less  difficult  branches  of  education,  is  not  appar- 
ent. One  thing  only  is  clear  :  //  was  not  pursued.  In  place  of  it,  an 
arbitrary  system  of  names  and  sounds,  having  no  significance  in 
themselves,  was  adopted;  and  with  these  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  children  have  been  tortured.  Only  now  do  we  deign,  in 
inipartingknowledge,  to  give  any  attention  to  natural  processes  which 

•  The  italics  are  ours. 
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have  forever  been  going  on  before  our  eyes  and  in  our  families,  and 
yet  we  profess  to  think  that  there  is  no  science  in  primary  education, 
and  that  all  there  is  to  it  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours.  The  simple 
fact  is,  however,  that  within  these  few  yuirs  it  required  a  man  of 
absolute  genius  to  discover  how  to  teach  the  alphabet  The  new 
departure,  therefore,  started  with  the  Quincy  primaries,  and  it  left 
little  in  them  that  had  not  undergone  a  change.  The  reorganization 
was  complete." 

Had  Mr.  Adams  ten  years  ago  visited  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Harris,  or  those  of  Cincinnati,  then  under 
John  Hancock,  of  Cleveland,  under  Superintendent  Rickoff,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  under  Superintendent  Sheldon,  the  model  school  in 
Westfield,  under  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  many  of  the  primaries  in  Bos- 
ton', especially  that  truly  model  school  under  Miss  Jennie  Stickney,  or 
the  primaries  of  New  Haven,  under  Ariel  Parish,  not  to  name  many 
equally  good  in  other  States,  he  might  have  seen  the  same  work 
done  as  well,  and  children  as  early  and  thoroughly  trained  in  reading. 
"  First  Steps  in  Reading  "  was  a  topic  discussed  at  length  in  my  first 
Teachers'  Institute  held  in  Connecticut,  more  than  thirteen  years 
ago,  when  the  plan  of  printing  or  writing  words  from  the  outset, 
ignoring  the  names  of  letters,  was  advocated.  Substantially  the 
same  views  were  urged  during  the  previous  ten  years  in  the  institutes 
of  Massachusetts,  from  which  the  teachers  of  Quincy  were  then 
conspicuously  absent. 

Whether  the  script  alone  should  be  used  from  the  start,  as  in 
Quincy,  and  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  or  printing,  the  first  year,  and 
script  thereafter,  is  a  minor  matter.  The  question  of  the  word  or 
phonic  method  at  the  outset  is  non-essential.  The  phonic  method 
teaches  the  sounds  of  the  letters  the  first  fortnight,  and  then  carries 
all  the  advantages  of  the  word  method,  including  the  rapid  recogni- 
tion of  words  as  units.  The  tact  and  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  Col. 
Parker  would,  I  doubt  not,  secure  as  good  results  in  one  way  as  the 
other.  The  remarkable  success  of  Dr.  Harris  with  the  primary 
schools  of  St.  Louis  has  been  achieved  oy  the  use  of  the  phonic 
method,  so  long  and  generally  used  in  teaching  reading  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  other  European  countries,  ani  so  generally  indorsed  by 
the  most  eminent  educational  experts  of  the  world,  based,  as  it  is,  on 
true  philosophical  principles.  The  word  method,  though  in  use  long 
ago,  has  been  several  times  re-discovered,  when  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  past  would  have  saved  that  strain  of  inventive  **  genius." 

Another  prominent  aim  of  Col.  Parker  in  the  primaries  was  to 
train  the  senses  and  form  habits  of  careful  observation  of  common 
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things.     He  recognized  the  fact  that   the  child's  intellectual  life 
begins  with  the  reception  of  impressions  from  the  senses,  which  are 
the  windows  of  the  soul.     The  noblest  of  these,  and  the  royal  avenue 
to  his  mind,  is  the  eye.     From  the  outset  this  is  busy  with  form,  as 
seen  first,  perhaps,  in  its  hand,  its  mother's  face,  the  kitten,  the  win- 
dow, and  other  common  objects  in  the  nursery.     The  child  recog- 
nizes hundreds  of  things  by  their  shapes  before  he  can  count  three. 
In  the  new  education.  Nature  becomes  the  great  teacher.     Facts, 
objects,  common  things,  are  made  the  leading  instruments  of  devel- 
oping the  faculties  of  the  juvenile  mind.     Plato  well  said,  "The 
Deity  delights  in  geometrizing,  for  the  world  itself,  and  everything 
in  it,  is  built  after  some  geometric  form  or  combination  of  these 
forms."     Accordingly  a  large  portion  of  the  course  of  study  printed 
during  the  last  year  to  guide  the  teachers  of   Quincy  is  occupied 
with  lessons  in  form.     If  youth  should  be  trained  to  study  nature, 
should  we  not   give   them  the  few  exact   forms  which,  singly  or 
combined,  are  the  patterns  of  all  visible  objects }    As  the  child's 
mind    naturally  turns   to  form   and   size,  if  untaught  in   them,  his 
notions  will  be  vague  ;  but  if  trained  in  these  elements  of  geometry, 
his  perceptions  are  likely  to  be  distinct  and  accurate.     The  majority 
of  our  pupils  will  never  pursue  geometry  proper,  but  all  should  learn 
its  forms.     These  ideas  and  terms  will  be  especially  useful  to  the  car- 
penter, joiner,  mason,  worker  in  tin,  or  any  metal,  or  at  any  trade. 
Form  enters  into  all  our  perceptions,  descriptions,  comparisons,  im- 
aginations, calculations,  and  indeed  into  all  the  arts  and  occupations 
of  men,  —  into  the  very  texture  of  daily  life.     It  has  been  said  that 
these  geometric  elements  are  too  difficult  for  the  primaries.     But  the 
experience  of  many  schools  in  Germany  and  in  America;  as  well  as 
at  Quincy,  shows  that  these  elements  are  simpler  than  the  first  pro- 
cesses in  arithmetic.     Ideas  of  extension  are  more  elementary  and 
attractive  than  those  of  number.     The  relations  of  place,  form,  and 
size  are  among  the  earliest  conceptions  of  the  juvenile  mind.     The 
supposed  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  imaginary.     The  experience  of 
thousands  of  primary  schools  at  home  and  abroad  shows  that  form  is 
one  of  their  earliest,  easiest,  pleasantest,  and  most   useful  occupa- 
tions.    With  the  gonigraph  in  hand  as  a  sort  of  magic  wand,  the 
youngest  children  in  all  true  kindergartens  delight  in  making  tri- 
angles, squares,  rhombs,  rhomboids,  oblongs,  pentagons,  hexagons, 
circles,  and  other  forms.     Because  they  are  made  with  facility  and 
rapidity  by  their  own  little  hands,  these  forms  are  understood  and 
remembered. 
In  the  primary  schools  of  Quincy  all  are  busy,  and  all  is  life.     Col. 
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Parker  visits  them  not  as  a  mere  spectator,  for  he  habitually  turns 
teacher.  With  crayon  in  hand  he  is  a  worker,  by  turns,  in  all  the 
grades.  His  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  give  encouragement  and 
stimulus  alike  to-  teacher  and  scholar,  and  it  is  inspiration  that  is 
everywhere  needed  even  more  than  mere  instruction, — or  rather  the 
great  want  is  such  instruction  as  shall  awaken  self-reliance  and 
enthusiasm,  and  prompt  the  child  every  day  to  win  some  victory,  and 
go  on  from  strength  to  strength.  The  child  then  feels  that  he  is 
doing  something,  and  this  consciousness  of  achievement  gives  pleas- 
ant memories  of  the  past  and  stimulus  for  the  future^  In  visiting 
schools,  it  is  often  sickening  to  see  what  a  dreary,  monotonous,  stupid 
task  the  exhilarating  work  of  study  becomes,  from  the  want  of  fit  in- 
centives and  methods.  You  witness  a  sluggish,  passive  receptivity, 
or  a  mechanical  movement  fatal  to  all  joyous  activity.  Happy  the 
child  whom  a  skilled  teacher  has  inspired  with  such  taste  for  study 
as  will  prompt  and  sustain  spontaneous  effort.  Joy  and  hope  ever 
attend  true  energy.  They  quicken  the  mind  as  gloom  and  discour- 
agement suppress  its  life.  The  one  awakens  interest  and  attention, 
the  other  produces  heedlessness  and  indifference. 

Col.  Parker  has  wisely  aimed  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the 
children  from  the  outset,  realizing  that  curiosity  is  the  parent  of 
attention  and  memory.  Curiosity  prepares  the  soil  and  fertilizes 
the  seeds  of  truth.  A  farmer  might  as  well  sow'  a  field  without 
ploughing,  as  a  teacher  instruct  pupils  in  whose  minds  no  love 
of  knowledge  has  been  awakened.  Curiosity,  or  what  is  kindred, 
love  of  knowledge,  is  one  of  the  strong  natural  desires  which  God 
has  planted  in  the  heart  of  every  child.  Though  too  often  dormant, 
it  may  become  one  of  the  vital  forces  in  education.  However  strong 
in  childhood,  it  should  grow  with  years  and  attainments.  WTien 
this  is  not  the  result,  such  stinting  comes  from  our  blundering. 
Though  at  first  a  restless  instinct,  under  fit  culture  it  will  mature 
into  an  insatiable  desire,  a  ruling  passion.  Curiosity  is  to  the  mind 
what  appetite  is  to  the  body.  It  creates  a  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  knowledge,  which  alone  is  the  mind's  food.  Love  of  truth  was 
as  strong  a  passion  with  Newton  as  love  of  conquest  with  Napoleon- 
Under  its  healthful  inspiration  study  is  a  pleasure,  without  it  a  task; 
the  dullest  drudgery,  **  the  weariness  of  the  flesh."  Curiosity  is  the 
primal  desire  to  which  the  child's  nature  responds ;  it  is  the  impel- 
ling power  to  which  genius,  when  enriched  with  the  treasures  of 
science,  is  most  susceptible.  What  at  first  is  but  a  blind  impulse, 
becomes  an  insatiable  desire  to  observe  and  discover.  The  most 
bountiful  supplies  only  add  fuel  to  the  flame.     Instead  of  surfeit, 
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there  comes  an  intense  craving.  Each  new  attainment  gives 
strength  and  stimulus  for  higher  acquisitions. 

The  most  serious  charge  of  Mr.  Adams  against  the  old  system 
was  its  failure  to  develop  the  power  of  expression.  With  his  senti- 
ments on  this  point  I  have  long  been  in  sympathy,  and  have  often 
said  that  just  here  is  the  greatest  deficiency  of  American  schools  as 
compared  with  the  best  schools  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. With  us,  nothing  of  equal  importance  is  so  underrated  and 
neglected  as  the  culture  of  the  expressive  faculties.  Until  recently 
grammar  was  the  only  study  in  our  curriculum  professing  to  teach 
how  "to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly."  As 
ordinarily  taught  to  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  it  has  about 
a?  much  adaptation  to  its  professed  design  as  the  study  of  physiology 
and  anatomy  would  have  to  swimming.  Useful  as  grammar  is,  it 
is  a  difficult  study,  kindred  to  rhetoric  and  logic,  and  above  the  grasp 
of  young  children.  In  Quincy,  grammar  was  summarily  put  out  of 
school,  and  daily  exercises  in  talking  and  writing  put  in.  The  result 
is  that  the  children  write  English  earlier,  write  more  and  write  it 
better  throttghout  all  the  schools  of  the  town  than  is  the  case  in  all 
the  schools  of  any  other  town  within  my  knowledge  in  our  country. 
Individual  schools  can  here  and  there  be  found  in  this  respect  equal 
to  any  in  Quincy.  The  pen  or  pencil  continually  in  hand  has-  made 
the  Quincy  scholars  facile  and  felicitous  in  expression.  They  learn 
words  by  using  them,  phrases  by  making  them,  and  sentences  by 
writing  them.  Conversation  is  one  of  the -attractions  of  the  Quincy 
schools,  as  it  is  of  the  well-regulated  home.  "  What  did  you  do  last 
evening  t  '*  or  "  What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school  this  morn- 
ing ? "  are  specimens  of  many  simple  questions  to  invite  habits  of 
observation,  and  then  of  "telling  the  teacher."  Thus  conversa- 
tion was  cultivated  as  an  art.  So  should  it  be  in  every  primary 
school. 

To  teach  how  to  talk  well  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  both  home 
and  school  training.  Conversation  should  be  regarded  not  merely 
as  an  art,  but  as  a  fine  art,  indeed  the  noblest  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
therefore  should  be  cultivated  with  the  zest  of  the  amateur  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  Carefully  practised,  it  becomes  a  prime  educator, 
awakening  curiosity,  sharpening  perception,  cultivating  attention, 
quickening  both  the  memory  and  imagination,  and  developing  ver- 
satility, tact,  and  vivacity.  In  view  of  the  range  and  grandeur  of 
Its  subjects,  the  greatness  of  its  influence,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its 
victories,  speech  is  the  grandest  of  all  arts.  The  leaders  of  men 
ia  every  age  have  gained  their  wide  sway  by  this  divine  gift  of 
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speech.     The  greatest  triumphs  of  truth  are  won  by  the  tongue. 
Though  it  is  "a  little  member/'  it  justly  "boasteth  great  things." 

The  culture  of  expression  includes  and  promotes  that  of  all  the 
other  faculties.  Perception,  conception,  and  memory,  fancy  and 
imagination,  the  taste  and  sensibilities,  the  powers  of  imitation, 
personification,  and  representation  should  be  trained  by  and  for 
expression,  for  without  it  all  these  powers,  imprisoned  within  the 
soul,  would  droop  and  decay.  That  "crime  against  a  human  soul," 
as  Prof.  Fauerbach  calls  the  history  of  Kasper  Hauser,  illustrates 
the  sad  effects  of  long  isolation  and  enforced  silence.  The  soul, 
like  a  lake,  grows  stagnant  without  an  outlet.  Thought  itself  falters 
when  language  fails.  Felicity  of  expression  favors  clear  thinking, 
as  much  as  exact  logic  helps  language.  A  linguistic  taste  fosters 
that  love  of  literature  and  fondness  for  books  which,  like  a  divine 
light,  will  illumine  the  scholar's  daily  life. 

Language  is  the  grandest  product  of  the  human  mind,  at  once  the 
means  and  measure  of  its  growth,  the  greatest  instrument  of  human 
investigation  and  progress.  It  is  the  index  alike  of  individual  and 
national  character.  The  refinement  of  the  Greeks  is  still  told  by 
their  tongue.  Now,  as  of  old,  whether  barbarian  or  Greek,  boor  or 
scholar,  one*s  speech  "bewrayeth  him.*'  Language,  too,  has  a  moral 
bearing.  Words  influence  as  well  as  indicate  character.  A  .slovenly 
style,  like  a  slatternly  dress,  suggests  and  promotes  want  of  self- 
respect,  if  not  purity,  and  tends  to  demean  and  degrade.  As  **  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,'*  so  a  diction  terse,  refined, 
and  rich  in  noble  thoughts,  fosters  every  virtue.  Or  to  put  this 
gem  in  its  own  sacred  setting,  "A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

A  true  workman  must  be  master  of  the  tools  of  his  trade.  The 
teacher's  tools  are  both  ideas  and  words.  But  language  is  the  vehicle 
and  vesture  of  his  thoughts.  Though  thought  is  first  in  the  order 
of  time  and  importance,  it  can  be  fully  developed  only  through 
expression.  Strictly  speaking,  things  come  before  names,  and  ideas 
before  words,  but  practically  they  should  be  conjoined,  for  language 
is  the  casket  which  holds  the  ideas.  The  child  should  be  treated  as 
an  active  as  well  as  a  receptive  being,  one  who  can  give  as  well  as 
receive.  He  instinctively  longs  to  speak  as  well  as  to  hear.  One 
of  his  earliest  needs  is  aid  in  utterance.  The  first  aim  should  be 
acquisition  of  ideas  by  objects,  and'then  their  fit  utterance  by  words. 
But  repression,  rather  than  expression,  is  often  the  result  if  not  the 
aim  in  school.  The  talking  is  by  the  teacher  when  the  pupil  should 
first  sec  and  then  describe.     The  teacher  should  not  directly  tell  a 
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child  anything  which  he  can  be  stimulated  to  find  out  by  his  senses 
or  reflection.  A  single  fact  or  truth  which  he  discovers  for  himself 
is  worth  a  thousand  which  he  passively  receives.  Every  discovery 
and  description  thus  made  facilitates  others,  and  forms  the  habit  of 
observation.  Every  fit  description  once  given  helps  in  the  future 
command  of  language  and  fixes  the  facts  described  in  memory. 

In  the  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  scholars  write  tenfold 
more  than  usually  in  America.  The  prominence  there  given  to  the 
study  of  the  vernacular  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Pire  Girard, 
whose  motto  was,  "  The  mother  tongue  the  great  educator."  Well 
would  it  be  for  the  youth  of  America  if  some  P^re  Girard  would  as 
effectually  ring  the  changes  on  this  cardinal  maxim  in  this  country. 
Every  school  exercise,  even  the  dryest  drill  in  arithmetic,  may  be 
a  language  drill,  if  the  class  are  always  kept  on  the  alert  to  notice 
(and  correct  when  corrections  are  called  for)  all  errors  in  language. 
If  a  pupil  can  give  an  answer  in  fewer  or  better  terms  than  those 
used  by  a  classmate,  let  him  be  encouraged  to  do  it.  Thus  a  gener- 
ous rivalry  may  be  awakened  in  the  use  of  felicitous  language.  In 
the  German  schools,  the  exercises  are  far  more  conversational  than 
with  us.  The  tfext-books  are  thoroughly  studied  by  the  teacher  as 
well  as  by  the  pupils,  and  in  all  recitations,  except  in  ancient  or 
modern  languages,  the  teacher  has  no  text-book  in  hand.  To  use 
one  would  be  a  confession  of  ignorance  of  which  a  German  teacher 
would  be  ashamed.  Hence,  in  the  recitation,  there  is  far  more  of 
direct  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  of  question  and  answer,  of  inspira- 
tion and  correction,  than  formerly  with  us.  The  best  American 
teachers,  however,  are  now  widely  adopting  this  method,  and  with 
good  results. 

An  inspection  of  the  schools  of  Quincy  as  they  are  now,  contrasted 
with  their  former  condition,  convinces  me  that  the  recent  progress 
has  been  striking  in  the  following  particulars :  — 

1.  There  is  a  great  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
They  form  a  company  of  earnest  and  cheerful  workers. 

2.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  interest  of  parents 
and  the  people  at  large.  The  citizens  of  the  town  are  now  proud  of 
their  schools,  and  frequently  visit  them.  The  condition  of  schools 
everywhere  answers  to  local  public  sentiment.  You  awaken  pa- 
rental sympathy  and  co-operation  by  improving  the  schools,  no  more 
surely  than  you  improve  the  schools  by  intensifying  popular  interest. 

3.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  attendance,  as 
well  as  in  its  regularity  and  punctuality.  No  truant  officers  or  truant 
schools  are  needed  in  Quincy. 
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4.  There  is  far  better  reading  and  spelling.  Great  excellence  is 
reached  in  these  branches,  especially  in  "  sight  reading,"  so  called. 

5.  The  training  in  expression  is  remarkable.  The  scholars  have 
learned  to  talk  and  to  write  w^U.     They  can  tell  what  they  know. 

6.  Habits  of  careful  observation,  as  well  as  exact  description,  have 
been  formed.  To  describe  actions  is  often  more  difficult  than  to 
describe  objects.  To  test  one  school  in  this  matter,  I  went  through 
a  succession  of  gestures  and  gymnastics,  and  called  upon  the  scholars 
each  to  write  a  narrative  of  my  pantomime.  The  result  was  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  me  in  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  description,  and 
the  propriety  of  their  language.  They  see  quickly,  and  can  tell  what 
they  see. 

7.  There  is  here  an  unusual  amount  of  individual  teaching.  In 
our  system  of  graded  schools,  with  all  their  advantages,  when 
properly  conducted,  too  many  teachers  see  and  teach  only  classes, 
when  the  true  instructor  (or,  as  the  term  implies,  the  inward  builder) 
is  building  up  individual  pupils.  His  words  impress  an  entire  class 
all  the  more,  when  each  is  wont  to  receive  them  as  a  personal  appeal. 
That  power  goes  not  out  from  the  "  schoolmaster,"  who  treats  all 
minds  as  if  they  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and,  like  so  many  coins, 
were  to  be  stamped  by  the  same  die.  A  teacher  must  learn  his 
pupils,  before  he  can  successfully  teach  them.  He  must  make  each 
child  a  study,  to  find  out  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  both  mind 
and  heart,  as  a  discriminating  physician  watches  closely  the  symp- 
toms of  his  patient.  Until  he  does  this,  he  must  work  in  the  dark. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  methods  of  illustrating  each  branch,  and 
only  the  teacher  who  understands  both  his  profession  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  individual  pupils  can  adapt  these  countless  varieties  of 
method  to  the  endless  diversities  of  mind  and  character. 

The  difficulty  of  understanding  little  children  is  exceeded  only  by 
its  importance.  The  internal  history  of  a  child  is  veiled  from  us, 
because  it  lies  so  far  back  of  our  present  experience.  In  our  eager- 
ness to  "put  away  childish  things,"  we  too  soon  forget  how  we  "spake 
as  a  child,  understood  as  a  child,  and  thought  as  a  child."  "Put  your- 
self in  his  placej"  should  be  the  motto  of  the  teacher.  By  thus  becom- 
ing childlike,  renewing  his  youth,  reproducing  his  own  early  feelings 
and  difficulties,  the  teacher  can  best  prepare  himself  to  meet  the  wants, 
weaknesses,  and  primal  aspirations  of  the  juvenile  mind.  He  who 
can  thus  come  down  where  children  are,  and  be  a  child  again, 
instead  of  growing  old  in  heart  with  advancing  years,  will  ever 
maintain  that  rare  grace  and  beautiful  ornament  of  age,  the  vernal 
freshness  of  youthful  feeling.     Such  vivid  reminiscences  of  child- 
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hood,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  juvenile  character,  bring  the  teacher 
into  close  contact  and  conscious  sympathy  with  his  pupils,  open  their 
hearts,  and  win  their  love. 

8.  Col.  Parker  has  taken  great  interest  in  dull  and  backward 
pupils.  From  the  large  number  of  applicants  and  volunteer  teachers. 
he  has  made  choice  selections  to  fill  vacancies.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  want  of  success  would  create  a  vacancy,  and  that  success 
would  be  tested  by  one's  treatment  of  dull  and  backward  pupils. 
Unfortunately  the  opposite  theory  and  practice  generally  prevail. 
The  backward  scholars,  who  really  need  most  help  get  the  least,  and 
the  special  efforts  are  devoted  to  the  precocious  and  brilliant.  It 
was  one  of  the  many  traits  that  combined  to  make  Dr.  Arnold  the 
model  teacher,  that  he  showed  such  sympathy  and  patience  with 
backward  boys.  Precocity  is  by  no  means  a  sure  promise  of  pre- 
eminence in  life.  Strong  and  gifted  minds  sometimes  mature  late. 
Many  a  backward  boy,  deemed  a  dullard  by  an  early  teacher,  has 
developed  rare  ability  when  inspired  by  a  competent  teacher. 

9.  With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  it  goes  without  saying  that  there 
is  a  marked  advance  in  the  morale  of  the  schools.  This  is  a  point 
of  supreme  importance.  The  pupils  are  interested  because  they  are 
constantly  and  happily  occupied,  and  are  daily  conscious  of  making 
substantial  progress.  Of  course  tardiness,  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance, and  truancy  reach  the  minimum.  **  Every  day  is  a  new  leaf 
in  your  history,"  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  all,  or  rather  the  better 
one  of  Emerson,  "To-day  is  a  king  in  disguise."  A  new  inspiration 
comes  to  every  pupil  who  discovers  the  royal  dignity  and  value  of 
to-day,  and  so  prizes  the  now  as  to  make  it  rich  in  results.  The 
tempting  thought  of  youth  often  is,  "  To-morrow  or  next  week,  or  next 
month,  or  next  year,  then,  oh  then,  I  will  wake  up  and  do  something." 
But  their  achievements  are  always  in  the  future,  who  slight  to-day, 

10.  In  geography  the  use  of  the  moulding-board  has  made  them 
familiar  with  reliefs,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  a  happy  device,  but 
the  contours  of  different  countries  and  of  the  continents  are  more 
difficult  to  imprint  upon  the  mind  than  the  reliefs.  On  the  mould- 
ing-board  but  one  or  "two-  work  at  a  time,  and  usually  the  work  is 
done  by  the  teacher,  though  all  serve  as  critics.  But  on  the  jnotto 
so  well  carried  out  at  Quincy  in  all  other  departments,  that  children 
learn  best  by  doing,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making  the  moulding- 
board  so  prominent,  and  of  doing  this  work  for  the  children  instead 
of  leading  §ach  to  mould  for  himself.  Within  narrow  limits  it  is 
ver)'  useful,  but  as  a  didactic  drill,  and  as  an  aid  in  training  in  obser- 
vation, memorv,  and  description,  it  is  not  comparable  with  the  more 
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general  practice  elsewhere  of  daily  exercises  in  map-drawing  from 
memory.  Even  the  relief  maps  so  common  in  Switzerland,  however 
admirable  and  useful,  are  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  our  method 
of  daily  practice  in  "memory  maps."  In  this  particular,  our  best 
schools  surpass  anything  which  can  be  found  in  Europe.  Two  Eng- 
lish school  inspectors,  familiar  with  the  best  schools  of  England, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  after  witnessing  the  map-drawing  in  one 
of  the  schools  of  New  Haven,  said,  "  That  exercise  and  that  method 
of  teaching  geography  far  surpass  anything  we  have  ever  witnessed 
in  Europe."  The  reliefs  are  represented  by  colored  crayons  al- 
most as  vividly  as  by  the  moulder's  earth,  by  which  the  elevations 
are  often  enormously  exaggerated  in  their  relative  proportions.  In 
all  our  best  schools  pupils  study  the  maps  and  recite  them  by 
making  them,  and  often  making  them  every  day  and  always  from 
memory.  That  I  may  not  seem  partial  to  my  own  State,  I  will  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  geography  is  taught  generally  in  the  schools 
of  New  Jersey  better  than  it  is  in  Quincy.  Their  memory  maps  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition  surpassed  those  from  any  other  State, 
and  they  included  specimens  from  nearly  every  school  of  the  State. 
I  advise  any  sceptics  to  visit  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  confirma- 
tion of  this  view.  On  their  journey  thither  I  invite  them  to  inspect 
the  classes  in  geography  in  the  Dwight  School  of  New  Haven. 

The  attainments  of  the  Quincy  schools  in  arithmetic  are  in  nowise 
remarkable,  and,  in  the  important  matter  of  rapid  mental  combina- 
tions in  figures,  are  far  inferior  to  many  elsewhere.  They  do  not 
promise  a  surplus  of  rapid  reckoners  or  first-class  accountants. 
With  all  the  acknowledged  progress  there  made,  the  people  of  the 
Bay  State  are  not  likely  to  admit  with  Mr.  Adams,  that  "the 
statistics  of  the  Board  of  Education  show  clearly  enough  that  an 
annual  waste  of  some  two  millions  a  year  is  now  regularly  going  on 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  lack  of  a  pervading  and  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  expenditures  for  solid  purposes." 

Col.  Parker  does  not  join  with  Mr.  Adams  in  his  somewhat  indis- 
criminate disparagement  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  but  says, 
in  gelation  to  the  history  of  education  in  that  State,  "  We  have 
inherited  victory.  A  rich  inheritance  is  ours,  fellow-teachers,  of 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  shallow  critic,  a  builder  unmindful  of 
foundations,  who  despises  the  past  because  something  better  can  be 
done  in  the  present.  A  foundation  laid  deep  and  strong  is  ready 
for  the  superstructure.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  been  such 
a  grand  foundation  laid  for  the  truest,  best  education,  as  in  our 
Commonwealth.    .    .   .    We  have  nothing  new  in   our  schools  (at 
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Quincy).  The  same  methods  have  been  used  for  years  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country.     I  claim  nothing  new  whatever." 

The  grtmd  success  at  Quincy,  carrying  the  most  improved  and 
approved  methods  alike  to  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  shows  the  value 
of  skilled  supervision.  Mr.  Adams  says  of  the  result,  "  This  was 
entirely  the  work  of  Supt.  Parker.  The  committee  simply  gave 
him  a  free  field  to  experiment  in,  and  the  result  fully  justified  them 
in  so  doing."  The  simple  fact  is,  that  frequently  meeting  his 
teachers,  and  imbuing  them  with  his  zeal,  he  has  become  in  all  the 
schools,  omnipresent  with  his  enthusiasm,  magnetizing  every  teacher 
and  scholar,  suggesting  improvements,  correcting  errors,  and  giving 
unity  and  efficiency  to  the  whole  system.  While  the  time-table 
programme  was  nominally  abandoned,  his  frequent  presence  in  every 
school  has  kept  all  up  to  the  standard  he  required. 

Mr.  Adams  deserves  great  credit  for  the  time  and  thought  and 
heart  he  has  devoted  to  the  question  of  common-school  education, 
and  especially  to  the  radical  defect  of  neglecting  to  train  our  youth 
in  the  use  of  our  own  language.  The  examination  of  hundreds  of 
schools  and  thousands  of  pupils  by  Mr.  Walton,  fully  confirm  all  he 
says  on  this  point.  Public  attention  has  been  called  to  this  leading 
defect  of  our  schools  as  never  before,  and  great  good  will  come 
from  this  discussion.  Some  obvious  exaggerations  in  Mr.  Adams' 
paper  on  other  points  are  not  unnatural,  and  certainly  are  pardonable 
in  view  of  the  great  service  he  has  rendered  to  Quincy,  and  to  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  country, 

vol.  L  lO 
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SCHOPENHAUER   ON  EDUCATION. 

TRANSLATED   BV  G.   A.  HILL. 

[The  German  philosopher,  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  philosophy  and  its  tendencies,  possessed  one  of  the  most 
original  and  powerful  minds  that  has  ever  existed.  He  spent  his  life  in 
thought  and  meditation,  in  assimilating  knowledge  derived  from  all  sources, 
and  in  fashioning  therefrom  his  own  views  upon  the  great  problems  of  life. 
The  matured  views  of  such  a  man  upon  the  subject  of  education  are  emi- 
nently worthy  of  attention.  They  were  condensed  by  him  in  a  short  essay 
on  **  Education,"  which  appears  to  have  been  written  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  a  translation  of  which  is  given  below. 

Schopenhauer  believed  that  the  best  education,  both  as  regards  matter 
and  method,  is  that  which  best  fits  a  man  to  grapple  successfully  with  the 
practical  questions  of  life,  —  the  questions  which  every  child  has  to  face 
when  it  enters  upon  the  active  duties  of  life.  In  this  general  statement,  all 
educators  would  agree ;  but  the  striking  feature  of  the  essay  is  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  natural  order  in  the  development  of  general  ideas.  It  is  here 
that  the  experienced  and  successful  teacher  will  quickly  recognize  the  hand 
of  a  master,  of  one  who  was  both  a  profound  psychologist  and  a  self-trained 
thinker. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  word  which  is  here  translated  intuitions^ 
includes  everything  which  is  immediately  known  to  us  in  consciousness ;  not 
only  sensations,  but  feelings,  emotions,  memories,  arid  mental  images  in- 
general.  This  is  the  meaning  which  the  word  intuition  in  English  ought 
always  to  have. —  Translator^ 

L 

It  is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  our  intellect  that  general  ideas 
should  arise  through  abstraction  from  intuitionSy  hence  that  the 
latter  should  exist  before  the  former.  When  this  course  is  actually 
followed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  only  his  own  experience 
for  both  teacher  and  text-book,  the  man  knows  perfectly  well  just 
what  intuitions  belong  to  each  one  of  his  general  ideas,  and  are 
replaced  by  it ;  he  has  a  precise  knowledge  of  both,  and  accordingly 
acts  rationally  under  all  circumstances.  This  is  what  may  be  called 
natural  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  what  may  be  termed  artificial  education,  the 
head  is  crammed  with  general  ideas  by  means  of  lecturing,  teaching, 
and  reading,  before  there  is  any  acquaintc-^nce,  to  speak  of,  with  the 
real  world  of  objects  and  sensations.  Here  the  intuitions  corre- 
sponding to  these  ideas  must  be  acquired  after  the  education ;  till 
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then,  however,  the  ideas  are  wrongly  applied,  and  hence  both  men 
and  things  are  wrongly  viewed,  wrongly  judged,  and  wrongly  treated. 
In  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  education  makes  warped  minds ; 
hence  it  happens  so  often  that,  after  much  learning  and  reading,  we 
step  into  the  world  full  of  silliness  and  perverseness,  and  in  our  con- 
duct are  either  too  timid  or  too  headstrong.  We  have  plenty  of 
ideas  which  we  want  to  put  to  use,  but  we  put  them  almost  always 
to  a  bad  use. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  that  "last  first,"  whereby,  contrary  to  the 
natural  order  of  mental  development,  we  acquire  general  ideas  first, 
and  intuitions  afterward,  simply  because  educators,  instead  of  aiming 
to  develop  the  power  to  perceive,  to  compare,  and  to  reason,  are 
mainly  occupied  in  cramming  the  head  full  of  strange  and  complex 
general  ideas.  It  requires  a  long  and  bitter  experience  in  after-life 
to  con-ect  the  judgments  which  come  from  false  applications  of 
these  ideas;  and  seldom,  indeed,  is  even  this  equal  to  the  task.  This 
explains  why  the  learned  are  so  often  lacking  in  that  sound  common- 
sense  which  we  find  so  frequently  among  the  unlearned. 

II. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  first  essential  in 

education  is  that  the  knowledge  of  the  worlds  the  attainment  of  which 

is  the  aim  of  true  education,  should  begin  at  the  right  end.     And 

how  this  is  to  be  realized  is  also  obvious  ;  in  every  subject  intuitiom 

shndd precede  general  ideas,  dnd  the  narrower  idea  the  wider  one,  and 

tkus  the  whole  structure  of  knowledge  be  built  up  in  the  exact  order  in 

wluch  one  t/iought  suggests  another.     The  instant  a  link  in  the  chain 

.of  thought  is  omitted  there  arise  imperfect  ideas,  and  from  imperfect 

ideas  false  ideas,  and  finally  distorted  views  of  the  world,  of  a  kind 

Biore  or  less  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  such  as  we  see  most 

people  carrying  in  their  heads  for  a  long  time,  —  in  a  majority  of  cases 

throcgh  life.     He   who   examines    himself   will   discover   that   the 

wnect  or  the  clear  comprehension  of   many  simple  matters  and 

relations  first  dawned  upon  him  at  a  late  period  in  life,  and  some- 

^mes  very  suddenly.     Now  these  were  dark  spots  in  his  knowledge 

rf  the  world,  owing  their  origin  to  omitted  links  in  the  chain  of 

thought  in  early  education,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  try  to  discover  the  natural  order  in  the 
de\-elopment  of  ideas  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and 
then  we  ought  to  impart  to  children  knowledge  about  things  and 
the  relations  of  things  methodically,  and  in  harmony  with  this  order. 
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This  is  the  only  way  to  prevent   shams  and  false    notions 
entering  their  heads,   which,   once   settled  there,   are    so   hard ! 
dislodge. 

[Here  Schopenhauer  adds  in  a  foot-note :  Even  children,  as  a  rule, 
the  unhappy  tendency  to   rest  satisfied  with  words   instead    of   tryingl 
understand  things,  and  to  commit  the  words  to  memory,  in  the  vain  b< 
with  their  aid,  to  help  themselves  out  of  difficulty  on  future  occasions. 
tendency  at  last  becomes  a  Ii'e  habit,  and  is  the  cause  why  the  knowli 
of  so  many  learned  men  is  mere  word-cram.] 

The  main  thing  is  always  the  same :  intuitions  should  come  befd 
general  ideas,  and  not  the  reverse,  as  is  usually,  but  most  unfoit 
nately,  the  case. 

Thus  it  is  the  fashion,  while  the  mind  of  a  child  is  almost  d 
tute  of  objective  knowledge,  to  indoctrinate  him  with  ideas  21 
.  opinions,  or  rather  prejudices ;  with  this  finished  apparatus  he  th 
comes  to  observation  and  experience,  instead  of  which  his  ideas  a 
opinions  ought  to  have  been  derived  from  his  observation  and  ex] 
rience.  The  knowledge  of  objects  is  boundless  and  many-«id< 
herein  it  differs  from  the  abstract  idea,  which  is  quickly  stated  ia 
complete  form.  Whence  it  follows  that  observation  and  exfjerien 
are  seldom  able  to  finish  the  task  of  correcting  preconceived  ideas. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  a  man  journeys  on  through 
burdened   with    shams,   delusions,   fancies,   and    prejudices,    whii 
finally  become  settled  convictions.     He  has  never  made  the  attei 
to  form  his  own  ideas  from  his  own  experience ;  he  receives  thi 
ready-made  from  the  hands  of  others ;  it  is  precisely  this  that  m; 
him,  makes  countless  men,  so  weak  and  shallow. 

In  place  of  this,  in  childhood  the  course  dictated  by  nature  in  t! 
growth  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  carefully  followed.  No  idea  shou 
find  entrance  into  the  mind  save  through  the  appropriate  intuitioi 
at  all  events  not  without  being  verified.  In  this  way  the  child  wou 
acquire  few,  but  well-grounded  and  true  ideas.  He  would  learn 
measure  things  with  his  own  rule,  not  with  that  of  somebody  el: 
He  would  not  lay  hold  upon  a  thousand  whims  and  prejudices  to  tl 
outrooting  of  which  the  best  part  of  his  future  life  must  be  devotej 
and  his  mind  would,  from  the  very  start,  accustom  itself  to  solidit! 
clearness,  independence  of  judgment,  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 

In  particular,  children  never  ought  to  know  life  in  any  point  of 
view  earlier  from  a  copy  than  from  the  original.  Instead  of  has- 
tening merely  to  put  books  into  their  hands,  we  should  try  to  make 
them  familiar,  step  by  step,  with  actual  human  affairs  and  relations 
Before  all  else  take  care  to  lead  them  to  an  adequate  comprehension 
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of  what  is  realy  to  bring  them  to  such  a  point  that  they  will  always 
derive  their  ideas  straight  from  the  actual  world,  and  form  them  into 
harmony  with  the  conditions  of  real  life  ;  and  take  care  that  they  do 
not  obtain  their  views  and  opinions  from  any  other  source,  such,  for 
instance,  as  novels,  fairy  tales,  conversation,  etc.  When  this  last 
happens,  —  when,  with  a  ready-made  stock  of  ideas  drawn  from  such 
sources,  and  consequently  with  the  head  full  of  chimeras,  —  a  man 
comes  to  face  the  real  world,  on  the  one  hand  he  misunderstands  it, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  continually  worries  himself  with  fruitless 
efforts  to  remodel  it  according  to  his  chimeras ;  and  so  he  falls  into 
theoretical,  or,  what  is  far  worse,  into  practical  follies.  It  is  really 
inconceivable  how  much  harm  results  from  chimeras  implanted  in 
early  life,  and  the  prejudices  that  grow  out  of  them  ;  all  subsequent 
education  gained  from  real  life  has  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  task 
of  expelling  them. 

Hence  the  answer  of  Antisthenes,  as  reported  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(VI.,  7),  when  asked  what  kind  of  learning  was  most  necessary: 
"?(?  unlearn  bad  things,''  replied  he. 

III. 

Since  the  errors  sown  in  early  life,  as  a  rule,  are  ineradicable,  and 
since  the  faculty  of  judgment  is  the  last  to  reach  maturity,  we  ought 
to  keep  children  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  least,  aloof  from  all  subjects 
in  which  serious  errors  may  exist,  —  hence,  from  philosophy,  religion, 
and  from  general  views  of  all  kinds, — and  allow  them  to  study  only 
subjects  in  which  either  errors  cannot  exist,  as  in  mathematics,  or 
in  which  the  errors  are  not  dangerous,  as  in  the  languages,  natural 
philosophy,  history,  etc.  And  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  intro- 
duce in  each  period  of  childhood  only  such  subjects  as  are  suited  to 
it  in  respect  to  difficulty,  and  in  every  sense  perfectly  intelligible. 
Childhood  and  youth  are  the  time  to  collect  data,  and  to  acquire,  first- 
bnd,  a  knowledge  of  the  single  and  the  individual ;  while  judgment 
in  reference  to  what  is  general  ought  to  be  kept  in  suspense,  and 
fcal  explanations  to  be  deferred  till  much  later.  Let  the  critical 
^ty,  which  demands  both  maturity  and  experience,  remain  in 
''Spose ;  and  do  not  try  to  anticipate  its  growth  at  the  expense  of 
JiKulcating  prejudices,  and  thereby  making  it  a  cripple  for  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  possesses  its  maximum  strength 
and  tenacity  in  youth,  and  therefore  claims  the  utmost  attention,  the 
selection  of  topics,  however,  being  made  with  extreme  care  and  con- 
sideration. For,  since  whatever  is  once  thoroughly  impressed  in 
€»ly  life  on  the  memory  always  remains  there,  this  precious  store- 
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house  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  used  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage. When  we  reflect  how  deeply  graven  on  our  memories  are  the 
faces  with  which  we  were  familiar  during  the  first  dozen  years  of  our 
life,  and  how,  also,  the  events  of  that  period,  and,  in  short,  everything 
that  we  then  saw,  learned,  or  experienced,  is  indelibly  stamped  upon 
our  minds,  surely  it  is  a  very  natural  idea  to  make  this  youthful  sen- 
sibility and  tenacity  the  basis  of  education,  by  regulating  all  the 
impressions  which  the  young  mind  receives  according  to  a  judicious 
and  systematic  plan.  Now  the  period  of  youth  is  short,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  memory  is  limited,  so  that  everything  depends  on 
selecting  in  each  subject  that  which  is  most  essential  and  important 
to  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  the  rest.  This  selection  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  made  by  the  ablest  men,  and  by  the  confessed 
masters  in  each  subject,  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  and 
their  decision  should  be  accepted  as  binding.  As  the  basis  of  the 
selection,  there  should  be  a  thorough,  sifting  of  that  which  is  neces- 
sary or  important  for  all  to  know,  from  that  which  belongs  to  each 
particular  craft  or  line  of  business.  The  knowledge  of  the  first  kind 
should  then  be  graded  in  wider  and  wider  courses,  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  general  culture  designed  for  different  persons, 
and  keeping  in  view  their  different  circumstances  in  life,  from  the 
essential  elements  of  the  primary  school  to  the  most  comprehensive 
courses  of  study  in  the  university.  The  choice  of  knowledge  of  the 
second  kind  should  be  left  to  the  acknowledged  masters  in  er*:h  spe- 
cialty. The  whole  would  form  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  rules  for 
intellectual  education,  which,  of  course,  would  require  revision  every 
ten  years  or  so. 

By  a  plan  of  this  kind,  we  might  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the 
strength  of  the  youthful  memory,  and  insure  a  rich  supply  of  material 
for  the  judgment  to  work  upon  when  it  arrived  at  maturity. 

IV. 

Ripeness  of  mind  —  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
mental  action  can  reach  in  each  individual  —  depends  on  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  harmony  between  the  abstract  ideas  and  the  intui- 
tions ;  a  harmony  such  that  each  idea  rests  immediately  or  mediately 
upon  an  intuitive  basis,  which  alone  gives  it  any  real  worth,  and  also 
such  that  the  man  is  always  able  to  bring  an  intuition  under  the  idea  ; 
which  is  appropriate  to  it. 

This  ripeness  of  mind,  however,  is  the  work  of  experience,  hence   ; 
of  time;   for,  as  we  acquire  our  intuitive  and  our  abstract  knowl- 
edge, for  the  most  part,  in  separate  ways,  the  first  naturally,  the  last 
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through  teaching  good  and  bad,  and  information  received  from 
others,  the  Common  result  is  that  in  youth  there  is  very  little 
agreement  and  correspondence  between  our  ideas  gained  through 
mere  words  and  our  real  knowledge  derived  from  experience.  Both 
come  by  slow  degrees  nearer  together,  and  tend  mutually  to  correct 
each  other ;  but  only  when  they  have  grown  into  complete  union  do 
we  behold  the  full  maturity  of  mental  action.  This  maturity  is  quite 
independent  of  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  individual  powers 
in  other  respects,  inasmuch  as  this  latter  depends,  not  on  the  conneo 
tion  between  abstract  and  intuitive  mental  action,  but  on  the  sepa- 
rate intensity  of  the  two. 

v. 
For  the  practical  man,  the  most  important  study  is  the  acquisition 
of  an  exact  and  well-grounded  knowledge  of  how  things  really  go  on  in 
the  world.     But  this  is  also  the  most  tedious  of  studies,  for  it  con- 
tinues to  the  very  end  of  life ;  while,  in  the  so-called  sciences,  the 
main  facts  may  be  mastered  in  youth.     In  this  field  of  knowledge, 
the  boy  and  young  man  must  take,  as  a  tyro,  his  first  and  hardest  les- 
sons ;  but  how  often  must  also  the  man  of  ripe  years  review  and 
readjust  hie  knowledge!     The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject  is 
largely  increased  by  reading  romances^  which  represent  a  course  of 
events  and  of  human  conduct  that  has  no  real  existence  whatsoever. 
These  false  representations  are  swallowed  with  the  credulity  of  youth, 
and  mentally  digested ;   and  the   consequence  is,  that,  in  place  of 
mere  negative  ignorance,  we  have  a  whole  tissue  of  absurd  notions 
and  positive  errors,  which,  later  in  life,  are  sure  to  vitiate  the  lessons 
of  experience,  causing  them,  also,  to  appear  in  false  colors.     If  the 
young  man,  at  first,  was  moving  in  the  dark,  now  he  is  led  astray  by 
treacherous  lights.    With  girls  the  result  is  often  far  worse.    Through 
romances,  totally  false  views  of  life  are   presented   to   them,  and 
hopes  are  aroused  which  can  never  be  realized.     All  this  has,  as  a 
nile,  the  most  unhappy  influence  upon  the  whole  course  of  life.     In 
this  respect  men,  like  poor  laborers  and  artisans  who,  in  youth,  had 
neither  time   nor    opportunity  to    read    novels,   enjoy  a  positive 
advantage. 
•     Few  works  of  fiction  can  be  excepted  from  the  above  charge,  or 
rather  can  be  said  to  operate  to  the  good  of  the  reader ;  among  them, 
and  before  all  others,  "  Gil  Bias,"  and  the  other  works  of  Le  Sage 
(or  better,  their  Spanish  originals) ;  further,  the  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
and  some  of  Scott's  novels.     Don  Quixote  may  be  regarded  as  a 
satirical  picture  of  the  very  course  of  error  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking. 
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MORAL   TRAINING  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  GEORGE   HOWLAND,   A.   M. 

There  are  currents  and  tides  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  wind  and 
wave,  —  times  when  certain  topics  seize  upon  the  public  mind,  and, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  demand  a  hearing. 

The  question  of  the  claims  and  the  usefulness  of  the'  higher  schools 
is  fast  passing  away  with  the  hard  times,  in  which  it  had  its  source, 
and  from  the  ruins  of  fortune  and  reputation  it  is  but  natural  that 
men,  and  thinking  men,  should  turn  to  search  for  the  spriogs  of  this 
wide-spread  desolation. 

And  if  in  the  decade  following  that  of  the  rapid  development  of 
the  high-school  system  in  our  land  be  that  when,  above  all  others, 
integrity  is  a  myth,  and  honor  a  by-word,  is  it  not  fair  to  dwell  there 
for  a  little,  and  examine  into  the  nature  and  workings  of  the  system, 
whether  there  be  a  deadly  taint  in  the  very  streams  that  supply  our 
homes,  our  counting-rooms,  our  temples  of  justice,  and  from  which 
we  fill  the  baptismal  fonts  upon  our  altars  ?  We  need  not,  then,  be 
surprised  or  disheartened,  when  from  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit,  or 
the  platform,  or  the  editor's  chair,  come  complainings,  doubts,  and 
questionings  as  to  the  moral  training  of  our  public  schools.  We 
need  not  be  offended,  though  many  an  honest  and  wondering  citizen, 
listening,  in  ignorance  of  the  cause,  to  their  clamor,  like  Gilpin's 
neighbors,  thinking  they  carry  weight,  cry  out,  "  Well  done  !  "  to  their 
unguided  and  unrestrained  career,  but  rather  should  we  throw  wide 
our  gates  to  let  them  pass,  glad  by  any  means  to  learn  the  truth, 
and  apply,  if  need  be,  a  remedy.  For  in  a  land  like  ours,  if  the 
public  school  has  any  leave  to  be,  it  is  from  its  being  a  sure  and 
efficient  helper  in  making  intelligent,  industrious,  and  upright  citi- 
zens. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  if  such  were  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  that 
much  of  the  apparent  dishonesty  of  the  last  few  years — the  unre- 
deemed promise,  the  broken  obligation,  the  violated  trust,  the  com- 
mercial and  oflScial  degradation  —  was,  in  a  manner,  forced  upon, 
unwilling  victims  by  the  unyielding  laws  of  value,  as  estimated  by 
a  worthless  measure,  —  laws  by  which  the  enterprising,  the  public- 
spirited,  the  large-hearted,  were  not  seldom  the  first  and  greatest 
sufferers,  rudely  wakened  from  their  fevered  dreams  of  uncoined 
wealth  to  the  reality  of  want,  hopelessness,  and  dishonor. 

That  the  school,  by  the  quickening  of  the  intellect,  and  the  inspira- 
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lion  of  new  hopes  and  higher  aims,  may  have  disturbed  the  rest  and 
content  of  the  lowly,  we  would  not  deny ;  but  rather  claim,  and  glory 
in  the  belief,  that  every  child  of  the  school,  if  not  of  the  soil,  whether 
his  inheritance  be  reached  by  the  course  of  the  National  Academy 
or  by  the  tow-path,  is  born  to  a  birthright  of  progress  and  honor. 

The  severest  censure  of  our  school  system  often  comes  from 
those  who,  in  acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  schools  of  to-day, 
speak  from  the  memories  of  their  own  experience  of  a  generation 
ago,  seemingly  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  school  has  kept 
Fully  abreast  of  the  advance  in  other  departments  of  social  and  moral 
progress,  of  which  their  own  charges,  if  rightfully  regarded,  would 
afford  the  most  conclusive  proof. 

A  few  weeks  since,  while  riding  with  a  friend  through  the  suburbs 
of  an  Eastern  city,  we  drew  up  our  horses  upon  a  height,  from  which* 
across  an  intervening  valley,  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  busy  town 
lying  beneath  a  summer  sky,  seemingly  embowered  by  green  groves, 
with  their  suggestion  of  soft  lawns,  cool  shades,  and  sparkling  foun- 
tains, and  the  sweet  scent  of  fresh  verdure,  with  here  and  there  a 
white  spire  pointing  through  to  the  purer  blue  above,  and  with  the 
outlying  farms  of  thrifty  orchards,  and  fields  of  grass  and  grain,  almost 
rivalling  Lamartine's  picture  of  Damascus. 

My  friend  said  that  an  old  citizen,  long  familiar  with  the  dusty 
streets,  on  seeing  a  photograph  taken  from  the  same  point  a  few 
days  before,  had  remarked  that  the  artist  must  have  had  a  vivid 
imagination,  as  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  there. 

So,  as  with  a  sort  of  filial  tenderness  we  turn  our  thought  to  the 
old  home  and  school  of  our  early  days,  the  green  memory  of  some 
task  or  sport  —  some  new  book  begun,  or  old  one  finished,  some 
hard  problem  solved,  the  snow  fort,  with  the  gallant  assault,  or 
defence,  the  splendid  slide  down  the  long  hillside,  the  brake  booth 
by  the  road,  or  perhaps  some  sweet,  childish  friendship  —  seems  to 
fill  the  whole  field  of  view,  and  it  is  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  we 
compare  the  present  with  the  dear  old  days. 

But  when  from  the  old  chest  in  the  garret  we  bring  forth  a  frag- 
ment of  the  old  thumb-worn,  dog-eared  book,  from  which  the  cover, 
as  we  quickly  recall,  was  torn,  in  a  physical  contest  of  the  master 
^•ith  one  of  the  big  boys,  and  turn  the  leaves  traced  with  our  frequent 
autograph,  the  pictures  colored  with  poplar  buds,  or  the  anther  of 
the  lily,  or,  as  we  turn  to  the  master's  copy,  from  which  we  learned 
to  write,  we  can  more  justly  fill  up  the  picture ;  and  though  we  may 
smile  at  the  awkward  figures,  with  their  grotesque  surroundings,  we 
can  but  feel  that  the  childhood  of  to-day  finds  itself  in  the  school- 
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room  upon  a  higher  moral  plane,  and  subjected  to  better  methods 
and  kindlier  influences. 

In  judging  of  the  moral  character  and  influence  of  our  schools, 
we  are  happily  freed  from  the  perplexing  questions  that  divide  the 
different  schools  of  philosophy  and  embroil  the  metaphysician  and 
the  scientist.  The  cunningly  devised  theories  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong, — whether  an  original  endowment  or  a 
gradual  development,  — we  can  safely  leave  to  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing a  system  of  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy. 

But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember  that  the  original  of  the  word 
"moral  "  indicates  a  custom,  a  habit,  pointing  us  not  so  much  to  our 
philososphic  belief,  as  to  the  conduct  of  life.  And  it  is  for  us  to 
inquire,  not  whether  we  teach  our  pupils  the  views  of  this  or  that 
school,  but  whether  they  do  acquire  a  power  of  self-control,  a  com- 
mand of  their  affections,  passions,  and  desires,  with  the  intent  and 
will  to  direct  them  to  worthy  ends  ;  whether,  with  a  triie  and  honest 
purpose,  they  go  forth  from  our  doors  with  a  greater  abhorrence  of 
what  is  low  and  base,  more  faithful  to  the  right,  more  sensitive  to 
the  breath  of  merited  blame ;  whether,  in  regard  for  all  that  is  en- 
nobling, in  courtesy  to  their  equals,  in  respect  for  their  superiors, 
they  leave  us  better  than  they  came,  or  rather,  I  would  say,  with  a 
truer  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  even  their  inferiors.  For  to  his 
superiors  the  boy,  terrible  as  he  is.  is  respectful,  —  not  his  superiors 
in  position,  in  acquirements,  in  age,  but  in  the  essentials  of  true 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

And  the  keen  sagacity,  the  almost  intuitive  facility  and  accuracy 
with  which  a  class  of  boys  or  girls  will  determine  the  quality  and 
fix  the  position  of  a  new  teacher,  might  well  put  to  the  blush  our 
examining  committees  and  superintendents,  with  their  nice  bal- 
ancings of  merits  and  demerits,  and  summings  of  averages. 

Nor  are  we  to  judge  of  our  schools  by  now  and  then  an  exceptional 
case.  **  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended,"  of  which 
we  are  always  sure,  though  the  committee  of  the  National  Association 
in  July  report  no  graduate  of  a  high  school  yet  found  in  jail. 

The  school  is  not  the  only  force  working  within  and  upon  the 
pupil  during  the  school  age.  Even  with  the  most  punctual  and 
regular  in  attendance,  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  waking  hours 
are  passed  under  the  teacher's  care.  And  who  can  tell  the  home 
influences  of  many  of  them,  their  associates  upon  the  street,  the 
exhalations  from  doorway,  and  basement,  and  window  } 

Faithful  and  efficient  as  the  teacher  may  be,  there  art  influences 
and  examples  stronger  than  his,  and  more  constant  and  enduring. 
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•*  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  people,"  says  some  one ;  but  with 
how  much  more  truth  might  it  be  said,  Give  me  the  first  six  years, 
and  send  to  what  school  you  will.  The  question  of  submission  or 
lawlessness,  of  truthfulness  or  falsehood,  of  deceit  or  honesty,  is 
decided,  we  believe,  for  most  children,  before  they  are  supposed 
capable  of  understanding  it. 

Not  from  the  school,  but  in  the  home,  do  children  learn  their  first 
lesson.  In  their  own  neighborhoods  are  they  taught  to  look  for 
wealth  without  work,  for  profit  without  capital,  and  honors  without 
honesty.  Teach  contentment  and  industry  to  the  toiler  and  the 
needy,  with  the  palace  home,  or  storied  warehouse  of  their  mates 
rising  before  their  gaze,  the  fruit  of  some  bold  venture  or  fortunate 
speculation  ?  Not  till  disappointment  has  deadened  hope,  and  suf- 
fering numbed  ambition,  will  they  accept  the  lesson. 

Nowhere,  as  in  the  well-directed  school,  is  the  spirit  developed 
that  regards  character  above  surroundings,  where  merit  is  rewarded 
u'ith  success,  and  honor  bestowed  where  it  is  due ;  and  never,  we 
believe,  have  our  schools  had  a  healthier  influence,  never  made  more 
earnest  and  successful  endeavor  for  uprightness  of  purpose,  or  been 
surrounded  or  pervaded  by  a  purer  or  more  life-giving  atmosphere. 

In  their  very  constitution  are  found  the  most  efficient  means  for 
inducing  a  well-ordered  life.  If  order  is  heaven's  first  law,  it  must 
be  the  first  and  abiding  rule  of  the  school;  not  that  fixed  and 
monotonous  routine  enforced  by  the  mere  martinet  in  discipline,  that 
deadens  the  vital  force,  stifles  thought,  quenches  generous  ambition, 
and,  regarding  more  the  outward  form  than  the  inner  life,  aims  only 
at  uniformity,  though  only  of  dulness  and  stupidity,  but  that  quiet, 
unconscious  harmony  that  results  from  each  member  moving  undis- 
turbed in  his  proper  sphere,  in  willing  conformity  to  an  unfelt  but 
all-controlling  power ;  no  rules  for  the  sake  of  ruling,  no  friction  or 
jarring  of  ill-adjusted  parts,  none  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
military  display,  but  all  moving  on  to  the  attainment  of  a  desirable 
end. 

We  may  all  recall  such  instances,  as  far  removed  from  the  hushed 
stillness  and  bated  breath  of  the  one  extreme,  as  from  the  restless, 
noisy  turbulence  of  the  other, — an  order  which  of  itself  is  **able 
almost  to  change  the  stamp  of  nature,"  and  is  no  insignificant  factor 
in  forming  the  character  of  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizen. 

But  the  most  harmonious  order,  pleasing  though  it  be,  is  of  itself 
but  a  passive,  fruitless,  virtue,  — but  the  casket  whose  golden  orna- 
ments and  satin  lining  furnish  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  being,  till 
the    jewels  are  placed  within,  —  but   the  well-founded  structure, 
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where  the  whirring  wheels  of  a  busy  industry  are  still  to  be  put  in 
motion. 

And  from  the  initiation  of  the  inchoate  nfen  or  woman  of  presuma- 
bly six  years  into  all  the  mysterious  possibilities  of  slate  and  pencil, 
through  the  little  round  of  prerequisites  for  a  high-school  diploma, 
the  pupils  of  a  wisely  planned  school  are  learning  lessons  of  patient, 
persevering  industry.  Despite  the  idle  charges  often  made,  it  is  not 
from  our  school-rooms  that  the  lounging  squads  of  the  saloons  arc 
recruited,  or  the  street-corners  replenished.  A  search  for  the  grad- 
uates of  our  high  and  grammar  schools  would  lead  us  through  the 
stores,  the  workshops,  the  counting-rooms,  and  the  public  or  private 
offices  of  our  city,  —  to  the  records  of  Boards  of  Education,  or  into 
many  a  cultivated,  happy  home.  And  in  this  day  of  invention  who 
can  blame  them,  if,  instead  of  finding  our  sons  delving  in  the  dirt 
amid  the  horny-handed  laborers,  we  see  them,  with  upright  form  and 
comely  attire,  with  steam  and  electricity  to  do  their  bidding,  guiding 
and  controlling  a  broader  industry,  and  higher  interests  } 

If  a  habit  of  intelligent  and  productive  industry  be  not  the  parent 
of  moral  virtues,  it  is,  at  least,  their  foster-mother,  and  most  approved 
nurse. 

And  surely  it  cannot  be  that  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  school, 
small  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  the  history  of  the  past,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  individuals  and  nations,  with  the  open  or  more  hidden  causes, 
the  unbarring  the  gates  of  science  and  pointing  them  to  the  bound- 
less and  rich  fields  beyond,  the  unsealing  of  the  wisest  thought  and 
the  truest  sentiment  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and  divinest  poets  of 
the  ages,  — it  surely  cannot  be  that  all  this  is  devoid  of  meaning  for 
the  moralist.  We  sometimes  tire  of  listening  to  the  dangers*  of 
intellectual,  without  moral  education.  The  performing  horse  and 
trained  dog  may,  perhaps,  feel  no  special  stirring  of  their  moral 
nature,  but  we  are  not  made  up  of  two  so  distinct  natures,  that, 
farther  apart  than  the  Siamese  twins,  the  one  can  be  wrought 
upon,  and  the  other  feel  no  sympathetic  throb.  The  child  may, 
indeed,  be  taught  to  lie  and  steal,  but  that  is  not  what  we  mean  by 
mental  discipline  and  intellectual  culture.  It  is  rather  a  maiming 
and  torturing  of  the  spirit.  As  well  might  we  call  the  foot-ban- 
daging of  the  Chinese  an  athletic  exercise,  and  Simeon  Stylites  a 
gymnast ;  yes,  and  the  warped  and  shrunken  starveling,  or  the  phe- 
nomenal and  gormandizing  Tanner,  a  professor  of  gastronomy. 

No  ;  the  order,  the  industry,  and  the  culture  of  our  schools,  though 
indirect,  and  often  unconscious,  are  yet  efficient  and  ever-present 
moral  influences,  which  we  cannot  well  overestimate. 
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Nor  is  the  school  wanting  in  that  more  direct  and  positive  teach- 
ing and  guidance  that  promote  and  establish  a  well-ordered  life  and 
character ;  not  always  or  most  frequently  given  in  the  set  phrase  of 
formal  discourse  and  threadbare  homily.  It  was  not  by  permission, 
but  by  an  undoubted  inspiration,  that  Paul  spoke  the  "foolishness 
of  preaching."  Though  made  the  meafts  of  "  saving  those  that 
believe,"  the  trouble  is  that  the  school-boy  does  not  believe,  —  in 
preaching,  or  in  the  teacher  that  preaches. 

Well  do  I  recall  one  such  in  my  school  life,  who  set  apart  his  reg- 
ular half-hour  for  so-called  moral  instruction ;  and  if  there  was  a  half- 
hour  in  the  day  in  which  he  wasted  words,  squandered  the  esteem, 
forfeited  the  respect,  and  lost  the  control  of  his  pupils,  it  was  that 
same  moral  half-hour.  It  was  the  appointed  time  for  restlessness, 
inattention,  and  disorder,  when  the  exhausted  patience  of  his  hearers 
found  relief  in  whispered,  if  not  in  muttered  complaint,  from  which 
a  wiser  man  might  have  learned  that  it  is  not  all  of  morals  to 
moralize. 

Noble  as  are  the  unquestioned  motives  of  those  who  would  intro- 
duce a  text-book  of  morals  for  a  half-hour  of  each  day,  we  can  but 
feel  that,  beneath  the  tender  memories  of  their  young  days,  a  closer 
search  would  somewhere  reveal  an  hour  made  irksome  and  ynprofit- 
able  by  that  bane  of  a  bright  boy's  life,  — a  moral  lecture. 

The  good  old  days  of  our  fathers  and  mothers,  when  the  pastor  ap. 
propriated  the  last  half-day  of  each  week  to  instruction  in  the  cate- 
chism, was  not  far  back  of  the  time  of  Deacon  Giles's  famous  distillery ; 
and  when  the  practice  passed  away,  it  was  no  exception  to  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  And  even  in  the  reading  of  the  Scripture 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  within  the  solemn  covers  may  not  lie 
concealed  a  leaf  of  Caesar  or  Legendre. 

The  trouble  with  the  dishonest  and  the  vicious  is  not  so  often 
their  ignorance  of  the  true  and  the  right,  as  their  failure,  through 
neglect  or  evil  example,  to  have  formed  those  habits  of  thought  and 
action  which  constitute  a  well-ordered,  a  self-controlled,  a  moral 
character  and  life. 

That  we  have  attained  the  limit  of  moral  excellence,  or  are  doing 
all  that  can  be  expected,  we  do  not  believe,  and  certainly  do  not 
hope.  It  has  been  said  that,  when  any  work  is  completed,  all  real 
interest  begins  to  abate.  It  is  only  in  the  progress,  the  pursuit,  that 
the  earnest  zeal,  the  ardor,  the  deep  interest  is  aroused  and  held  fast. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  stated  lecture,  or  the  carefully  devised  manual, 
that  we  would  most  securely  trust  for  improvement.  Our  memory 
and  experience  point  rather  to  the  quiet  suggestion,  the  fitly  chosen 
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word,  the  interested  inquiry,  the  look,  the  unfeigned  sympathy,  the 
favored  opportunity,  the  firm  but  calm  decision  of  the  loved  and  lov- 
ing teacher. 

First,  and  best  of  all,  would  we  look  to  the  personal  character  and 
example  of  the  true,  the  large-hearted,  right-minded  man  or  woman. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  express  my  thought  than  as  I  have  else- 
where written,  of  this  personal  influence,  which  is  the  tcjst  and  the 
crowning  excellence  of  the  true  teacher,  —  an  influence  unseen,  per- 
haps, and  unobtrusive,  but  all-pervading  ;  free  from  the  slightest 
taint  of  distrust  or  suspicion,  but  checking  insubordination  before 
the  thought  of  it  has  taken  form  ;  exacting  a. faithful  performance  of 
duties,  yet  encouraging  by  its  inspiration  before  despondency  has 
attained  a  conscious  existence  ;  soft  and  gentle  as  a  mother's  hand  on 
the  brow  of  a  sick  child,  yet  holding  the  reins  of  authority,  and  con- 
trolling the  very  motives  of  action,  like  the  hand  of  fate. 

For  the  due  and  full  exertion  of  this  influence  we  need  to  realize 
that,  as  teachers,  we  are  engaged  in  the  formation  and  development 
of  character,  into  the  warp  or  woof  of  which  all  the  habits  thought- 
lessly formed,  the  modes  of  feeling,  the  pupils'  deportment  towards 
their  teachers  or  towards  each  other,  the  kindly  way  or  the  uncouth 
manner,  the  listlessness  or  attention,  the  polite  address  or  the  un- 
seemly reply,  are  all  daily  and  hourly  inwrought  in  permanent  out- 
line and  unfading  colors. 

As  compared  with  the  life-giving,  soul-saving  influence  of  such  a 
teacher,  what  were  the  dull  routine  of  a  daily  half-hour  of  blundering 
monbtony  over  the  cold  and  dismal  abstractions  of  some  closet- 
conned  and  primer-planned  system  of  morals  ? 

Bishop  Huntington,  at  last  summer's  Commencement,  spoke,  with 
eloquent  words  of  censure,  of  parents  consulting  the  wishes  of  their 
children,  whose  wishes  and  choice  they  should  themselves  control ; 
but  such  a  personal  influence  as  I  have  indicated,  like  the  breath  of 
heaven,  penetrates  the  soft  texture  of  the  child's  nature,  quickening 
and  shaping  the  very  promptings  of  desire. 

We  can  conceive  no  more  sacred  duty,  or  one  which,  with  an  eye 
to  the  public  weal,  should  be  performed  with  more  wisdom  and  care, 
free  from  bias  or  prejudice,  than  that  of  choosing  the  teachers  of  our 
public  s9hools.  Suitable  means  and  appliances  are  desirable  ;  books 
for  study  and  reference,  worthy  of  our  most  intelligent  regard  ;  but 
we  may  safely  leave  all  this  to  chance,  or  the  whim  of  the  hour,  if 
sure  in  the  choice  of  the  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  worthy  teacher, 
of  generous,  sympathizing  character,  as  essential  to  the  mental  and 
moral  growth  of  his  pupils,  as  is  good  light  and  pure  air  to  their 
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Ddily  health.  What  a  parody  on  the  highest  of  callings,  the  reasons 
aily  urged  for  engaging  in  it !  •  A  sick  husband,  brother,  or  child ; 
\y  mother  a  widow  ;  my  wages  insufficient ;  have  been  unfortunate  in 
usiness  ;  I  should  be  benefited  by  a  change ;  want  an  opportunity  to 
eview  my  studies ;  need  rest  before  engaging  in  my  profession  ; 
hink  I  should  like  Chicago,  —  in  all  the  endless  variety  into  which 
hcse  types  may  be  developed. 

Thankful  may  we  be  that  from  the  ranks  of  the  weary,  the  needy. 
he  changeling,  the  improvident,  the  unfortunate,  so  few  of  the 
in  worthy  have  found  a  refuge  in  our  school-rooms. 

In  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  school,  notwithstanding 
he  doubts  and  forebodings  of  individuals,  and  notwithstanding  the 
txample  and  protests  of  our  wise  Eastern  brethren,  we  believe  that 
:he  prohibition  of  corporal  punishment  is  a  real  forward  step  in  the 
noral  training  of  our  schools.     It  may  be  questioned  whether  such 
rhastisement  is  ever  inflicted  by  the  thoughtful  teacher,  or  parent, 
vithout  an  after-sentiment  of  regret  or  shame,  from  the  feeling  that, 
ifter  all,  it  was  but  a  victory  of  brute  force,  simply  because  he  was 
;he  stronger,  and  must  have  ended  in  the  same  way  even  if  the  child 
tiad  been  in  the  right.     "  Do  you  know  why  I  whip  you  ?  "  asked  a  .- 
Eond  father  of  his  little  son.     **  Yes.  sir,  because  you  are  the  biggest.*' 
And  not  unfrequently  there  is  a  rrde  awakening,  on  one  or  both, 
sides,  of  the  mere  animal  nature,  insensible  alike  to  the  claims  of 
right  or  reason.     But  cut  off  from  this  ready  resort,  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation  often  necessitates  a  timely  delay  and  a  more  careful 
examination,  a  study  of  the  child's  character  and  needs,  resulting-in 
a  calmer  and  juster  decision  and  treatment,  and  certainly  leaves  the 
teacher  less  open  to  the  suspicion  of  angry  or  revengeful  motives. 
A  suggestion  need  not  always  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  reproof,  and 
in  cases  of  deserved  censure  it  will  be  found,  in  most  instances,  more 
wholesome   if  administered  in   private.     A   spirited  boy  of  ten  or 
fifteeen.  called  up  for  rebuke  in  the  presence  of  his  mates,  all  watch- 
ing with  eager  interest,  and  to  whose  opinion  of  his  brave  and  manly 
bearing  he  is  keenly  alive,  and  the  same  boy  listening  to  the  quiet, 
earnest,  and  kindly  words  of  his  teacher,  with  none  of  his  compan- 
ions near,  or  knowing  of  the  interview,  are  two  very  different  char- 
acters, in  whose  judgment  the  r61e  of  the  teacher,   too,  is  greatly 
changed.     What  in  the  one  case  was  the  harsh,  unfeeling  censor,  to 
whom  concession  savored  of  cowardice,  is,  in  the  other,  the  feeling 
and  judicious  friend. 

Nor  is  it  always  the  pupil  most  familiar  with  the  rules  of  kindness 
And  courtesy  at  home  who  most  readily  responds  to  the  voice  of 
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reason.  And  among  the  sweetest,  the  most  genuine  pleasures  of 
these  later  years,  I  count  the  thanks,  sometimes  mingled  with  regrets, 
of  the  troublous,  bothersome  boys  of  old. 

And  of  the  eight  or  ten  whom  I  would  recall  as  the  phenomenally 
bad  boys  of  school,  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  is  not  to-day  a  use- 
ful and  respected  citizen,  though  some  of  them  drew  upon  our  stock 
of  patience  and  forbearance  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

There  are  those,  I  am  aware,  to  whom  all  this  is  a  dead  language ; 
who,  at  the  suggestion  of  kindness,  understand  weakness,  and  for 
politeness  imagine  only  a  sickly  sentimentality,  ever  ready  with 
the  reply  that  they  could  be  easy,  as  well  as  anyone,  in  not  correcting 
faults,  or  insisting  upon  good  lessons,  their  very  excuses  showing  an 
utter  want  of  apprehension  of  what  is  intended.  I  would  abate  no 
jot  of  any  healthful  requirement,  but  only  ask  for  a  prompter,  because 
a  willing  obedience ;  and  more  thorough  preparation,  because  a  work 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head. 

A  command  may  be  in  order  in  the  prison  or  the  barracks,  but  in 
the  school,  as  in  the  family,  never,  except  as  a  kind  of  punishment 
At  the  stern  order  to  *'  take  my  hand  out  of  my  pocket,"  what  a 
strange  yearning  ran  tingling  down  to  the  very  ends  of  my  fingers, 
till  the  blood  seemed  to  settle  under  the  nails,  —  an  inextinguishable 
yearning  for  the  bottom  of  that  pocket. 

You  have  no  time,  you  say,  amid  the  press  of  school  duties,  to 
waste  on  mere  forms  of  polite  phraseology?  What!  no  time  to  be 
a  lady  or  a  gentleman.^  Then  you  have  no  place  in  the.  teacher's 
chair,  whose  occupant  should  never  be  aught  else. 

And  when  all  efforts  prove  futile,  and  the  benefit  to  the  pupil 
becomes  hopelessly  incommensurate  with  the  harm  his  presence 
brings  upon  the  school,  let  him  be  becomingly  remitted  to  the  care 
of  his  legal  and  responsible  guardian,  to  whose  natural  or  parental 
instincts  we  may  assume,  as  the  law  has  done,  the  charge  may  be 
more  safely  confided.  In  the  school-room,  and  within  his  own 
domain,  the  teacher  gtands  in  his  own  right,  and  will  wisely  omit 
those  functions,  which  only,  as  installed  in  hco  parentis^  he  is  allowed 
to  exercise. 

I  am  aware  of  the  heresy,  to  some  minds,  of  these  views,  but  am 
trying  to  present  what  seems  to  me  the  only  true  basis  for  the 
teacher's  authority,  —  that  his  powers  inhere  of  right  in  his  office, 
whatever  dicta  to  the  contrary  may  be  burrowed  from  among  the 
dusty  decisions  of  forgotten  judges.  We  need  not  that  zxiy  parentis 
locus  should  be  assigned  us  by  the  hocus-pocus  of  legal  or  judicial 
legerdemain,  nor  would  we  extend  the  limits  of  our  domain  beyond 
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eir  natural  bounds.  We  believe  that  school  grounds  are  defined, 
any  other  grounds,  by  their  legal  boundaries,  and  that  if  the  unruly 
chin  break  his  neighbor's  windows,  or  pilfer  his  peanut -stand,  on 
e  ^vay  to  or  from  school,  the  sufferer  should  look  to  the  parent  for 
;dress ;  and  that  in  case  of  accident  or  harm,  the  parent,  and  not  the 
:acher,  should  employ  the  physician  and  pay  the  nurse.  But  we  also 
slieve  that  whatever  exerts  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  school,  or 
:rves  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  whether  done  within  the  precincts 
I  the  school  yard,  upon  the  neighbor's  grounds,  "or  in  the  continuous 
oods  where  rolls  the  Oregon,"  comes  under  the  legitimate  cogni- 
mce  of  the  teacher,  who,  in  the  jealous  care  of  his  charge,  may 
Dunsel,  censure,  or  condemn. 

But  why  the  school  grounds  should  extend  to  the  father's  door, 
ather  than  the  home  circle  expand  to  the  school  entrance,  is  to  us 
.  mystery. 

The  parent  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  clothing,  food, 
Lelter,  and  home-training,  and  is  responsible  to  society  for  any  neg- 
Bct ;  and  under  a  like  responsibility  is  the  teacher  charged  with  his 
ncntal  and  moral  training  at  school.  The  duties  and  the  rights  of 
he  one,  within  his  province,  are  as  sacred  and  original,  we  apprehend, 
IS  ihe  other. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  this  assumption  of  another's  part,  which, 
by  the  way.  Is  never  urged,  as  we  remember,  except  as  involving 
the  ri^ht  to  maul,  maim,  or  mangle,  —  a  right  that  teachers  or  parents 
desirous  of  exercising  it  should  be  left  to  maintain  with  their  best 
blows  upon  each  other,  with  the  children  behind  to  prick  and  goad 
them  on. 

As  to  the  proper  treatment  of  specific  cases,  and,  in  truth,  as  to 
general  management  and  instruction,  there  is  no  rigid,  unvarying 
method  suited  to  all  individuals,  or  to  the  same  individual  at  all 
times.  But  for  those  fitted  by  culture,  character,  and  disposition  to 
be  teachers,  within  certain  limits,  on  which  all  thoughtful  experience 

jrees,  theii  usefulness  is  largely  increased  by  a  large  infusion  of 
Iheir  own  personality ;  and,  we  fancy  the  weightiest  charge  that  can 
be  brought  against  normal  schools  is,  that  their  pupils  are  so  often 

larged  and  overcharged  with  the  idea  that  theirs  is  the  way,  and 

tie  only  way,  and  hence  their  unwillingness  to  adapt  themselves  to 

^eir  situation  and  surroundings,  impervious  to  the  advice  and  coun- 

els  of  their  associates  or  superiors. 
But,  if  there  be  one  thing  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  it  is  that  some- 

ow  the  children  should  be  interested  in  their  work.     The  only  ^oint 

lat  Col.  Parker  insists  upon,  and  the  one  that  makes  the  thought 
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of  school  a  delight  to  every  parent's  heart,  is  that  the  school  shall  be 
made  pleasant  to  the  children ;  that  they  may  no  longer  "  creep  like 
snail  unwillingly  to  school,"  but  that  the  subjects  shall  be  so  vivified, 
and  so  presented,  that  a  necessary  absence  shall  be  a  day  of  pleasure 
lost.  Many  a  boy  has  doubtless  been  made  a  worthless,  If  not  a 
dangerous,  member  of  society  by  the  irksomeness  of  his  school  days. 

It  is  not  alone  by  enforced  restraint  that  these  little  bundles  of 
activities  are  to  be  brought  into  relations  of  harmony  and  usefulness. 
Not  more  eager  for  what  is  new  were  Paul's  hearers  on  Mars  Hill, 
than  they.  Of  quick  discernment,  of  keen  insight,  and  small  respect 
for  sham  and  pretence,  they  have  not  learned,  as  we,  by  long  pupil- 
age, to  sit  contented  with  teachings  they  do  not  understand,  or  to 
keep  step  to  music  not  in  unison  with  their  young  heart-beats. 

Along  the  paths  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  the  world's  highway, 
they  do  not  follow  kindly  the  straight  and  beaten  track,  but  soon  pull 
away  from  the  hand  that  leads  them,  now  picking  berries  by  the 
roadside,  now  in  the  field  with  hat  in  hand,  in  full  chase  of  .some 
bright  butterfly,  and  again  bending  down  to  paddle  in  the  pebbly 
brook ;  and  he  is  the  wiser  guide  who,  yielding  somewhat  to  their 
wild  humors,  brings  them  in  at  the  end,  weary,  it  may  be,  but  with 
many  a  little  lesson  learned,  and  childish  treasure  garnered. 

Kindly  and  wisely  to  gather  up  these  wild  and  changing  humors, 
and  without  subduing  the  spirit,  or  abating  the  ardor,  to  unite  them 
in  one  grand  earnest  purpose  of  life,  is  not  the  work  of  a  novice,  or 
a  trained  dullard. 

Too  often.  I  fear,  we  send  forth  even  our  best  pupils  with  no  aim 
beyond  the  diploma,  no  ambition  but  for  the  high  mark,  who,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  clas3-room  is  lifted,  float  aimlessly  out  of  the  spark- 
ling current  of  progress,  like  the  bits  of  driftwood  that  we  see  on  the 
scum-covcrcd  pool  below  the  busy  mill  of  our  New  England  streams. 

We,  too,  as  teachers,  need  to  keep  ourselves  in  line  and  sympathy 
with  the  world's  advance,  and  not,  like  Hamlet,  with  the  ghost  of 
some  dead  past  forever  rising  before  us,  permit  it  to  chill  our  warm  im- 
pulse, and  hold  us  back  from  all  worthy  endeavor  and  achievement. 

VVe,  too,  need  to  join  our  strength  and  share  our  counsels  with 
those  of  our  own  calling.  We  need  to  preserve  so  much  of  youth 
in  our  hearts  as  to  find  beauty  and  music  in  the  floating  butterfly, 
and  the  babbling  brook  of  boyhood. 

There  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  us,  whose  spoken  or  written 
thought  we  may  not  ignore.  There  is,  too,  the  poetry,  the  science, 
the  philosophy,  the  art,  the  history,  the  romance  of  our  own  and 
other  days  around  us,  that  we  may  not  neglect.     And  it  may  well 
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be  matter  of  astonishment  how  few  are  the  fruits  and  flowers,.from 
any  of  these  sources,  that  may  not  be  put  to  use  in  our  daily  work, 
in  suggestion,  in  striking  example,  in  apt  illustration,  in  encourage- 
ment, in  instruction. 

And  some  such  allurement  is  ofttimes  required  to  draw  us  out 
of  ourselves,  to  relieve  that  depression  and  weariness,  that  sinking 
of  heart,  that  sometimes  come  on  us,  when  the  day's  work  is  over. 
and  we  feel  exhausted  of  our  electric  force  by  five  hours'  contact  with 
threescore  bristling  fragments  of  humanity. 

When  all  else  fails,  and  "  this  whole  round  world  seems  flat,  stale 
and  unprofitable,"  as  a  sure  and  safe  resource  there  is  nothing 
for  health,  strength,  and  recreation,  like  a  good  reliable  hobby. 
Though  it  be  nothing  rarer  or  more  costly  than  moth  hunting,  the 
jingle,  or  jangle  of  rhymes,  or  even  reformed  spelling,  they  are, 
some  of  them,  as  I  well  know,  of  boundless  possibilities. 

But  at  your  daily  mount  of  your  hobby-horse,  take  not  your  way 
down  the  crowded  street,  and  through  the  thronging  mart,  nor  over 
the  choice  flower-beds  and  fragrant  exotics  of  your  friends ;  but 
rather  turn  aside  into  the  quiet  lane,  or  the  unfrequented  country 
road,  or,  still  better,  off  for  a  free  stretch  over  the  wide,  open  prairie, 
where,  with  tossing  arms  and  expanding  chest,  you  can  shout  forth 
your  happiness,  till  with  loud,  answering  echo,  the  solitary  places 
shall  be  made  glad  with  your  presence. 

Still  onward  till  your  beast  and  yourself  are  weary,  and  returning, 
see  that  he  is  well  groomed  and  stalled,  and  in  due  time  properly  fed, 
in  preparation  for  another  day,  and  it  may  be  the  coming  age  will 
raise  to  you  and  it  a  monument. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  leaving  to  the  philosopher  the  abstruse 
questions  of  thought,  and  without  trenching  upon  the  beliefs  or  prej- 
udices of  any  respectable  portion  of  society,  we  have  in  our  public 
schools  the  most  certain  and  most  efficient  agencies  for  the  moral 
culture  of  the  young  :  the  habit  of  quiet  order,  the  diligent  industry, 
the  systematic  method,  and  above  all,  or  rather  the  pledge  and  secur- 
ity for  all,  the  ge  lerous,  the  disciplined,  the  cultured,  the  ever-pro- 
gressive teacher,  one  whom  we  would  gladly  receive  into  our  homes 
as  companions,  a.id  as  guides  and  guardians  of  our  children. 

In  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  the  family  and  social  relations, 
the  rights  of  the  child,  we  believe,  are  paramount.  If  the  parent  or  the 
State  has  a  claim  upon  the  child  for  devotion  and  service,  much  more 
has  the  child,  as  the  involuntary  partner,  a  moral  right  to  be  edu- 
cated for  these  relations.  And  with  the  truer  aims  and  better 
methods  of  to-day,  may  we  not  fairly  hope  for  an  ever-increasing 
recognition  and  fuller  satisfaction  of  this,  his  supreme  right  ? 
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In  considering  the  question  of  the  head  of  a  college  for  girls  or 
young  women,  many  elements  which  should  enter  into  the  discussion 
are  often,  in  the  popular  mind,  altogether  omitted.  It  is  thought  suffi- 
cient, if  the  candidate  be  shown  to  have  passed  through  his  own  col- 
lege course  successfully,  to  have  had  some  experience  in  literary  or 
professional  work  since  that  time,  to  have  sustained  an  irreproachable 
moral  character,  to  possess  executive  and  diplomatic  talent  in  some 
degree,  and,  too  often,  that  he  be  a  member  in  full  standing  of  some 
special  distinct  body  of  Christian  believers.  This  last  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, because,  where  the  choice  between  a  number  of  otherwise  fit 
candidates  is  narrowed  by  a  special  demand  as  to  religious  belief,  it  is 
often  very  much  narrowed  in  the  present  time,  when  the  number  ol 
first-class  educators  is  embarrassingly  small. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  all  these  conditions  are  satisfactorily 
met ;  now  this  man  we  propose  to  place  in  the  position  of  highest 
authority  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  say  three  to  four  hundred 
girls  and  young  women,  at  one  of  the  most  susceptible  times  of  a 
woman's  very  susceptible  life.  These  girls  are  isolated  from  the 
tempering  and  quieting  influences  of  the  world  almost  as  much  as  if 
they  were  in  a  convent.  They  are  removed  from  the  society  of 
fathers,  brothers,  and  male  friends,  and  are  almost  constantly  in  that 
of  girls  of  their  own  age,  or  of  older  women,  who,  from  the  same 
cause,  are  themselves  under  equally  abnormal  conditions  of  life.  The 
larger  number  of  teachers  and  professors  will  naturally  be  women, 
and  the,  perhaps*  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  men 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  familiar  society  of  the  students  that 
their  pupils  see  none  of  their  foibles  and  weaknesses. 

There  is,  generally  speaking,  no  being  more  generously  willing  to 
admire  than  the  young  girl,  full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  earnestness, 
with  all  her  life  full  of  promise,  but  only  of  promise,  just  opening 
before  her.  She  is  prone,  to  a  dangerous  degree,  to  hero-worship;  and 
even  when  she  is  in  the  balanced  society  of  the  world,  this  tendency 
sometimes  leads  her  into  follies  and  extravagances  which  have  some- 
thing so  morbid  in  them  as  to  be  rather  sad  than  ridiculous.  As  an 
extreme  case,  witness  the  erection  of  a  sort  of  altar  to  a  favorite 
actor  not  many  years  ago  in  a  New  York  home.  The  aforesaid  altar 
was  decorated,  adorned  with  photogiaphs  of  the  actor  in  different 
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characters,  and  with  a  candle  kept  burning  upon  it.  This  was  an 
extreme  case,  but  will  serve  to  manifest  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
which  we  spoke.  But  in  "narrowing  nunnery  walls  "  this  danger  is 
increased  a  hundred-fold,  till  an  outsider  is  astonished,  amused,  and 
disgusted  to  see  the  admiration  in  which  a  very  ordinary  man  pro- 
fessor in  some  one  of  these  colleges  is  held  by  his  girl  pupils.  Ordi- 
nary in  appearance,  in  manner  and  intellectual  abilities,  he  moves  the 
centre  of  an  admiring  throng,  who  eagerly  drink  in  his  common- 
places, laugh  at  his  cheap  jokes,  and  suffer  all  the  time,  in  so  doing,  a 
loss  of  their  own  native,  dignity  and  perception. 

The  tendency  of  any  conventual  life  is  narrowing,  and  towards  all 
the  excesses  of  a  convent.  The  ecstasies  of  St.  Catherine,  or  the  rap- 
tures of  St.  Francis,  have  in  them  nothing  elevating.  They  are  the 
fruit  of  emotion  allowed  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  and  the 
human  being  self-abandoned  to  his  emotions,  of  whatever  kind,  is  less 
than  human.  The  religious  feeling  which  can  utter  itself  in  such 
poetry  as  the  following,  is  not  healthful  either  to  mind  or  body.  It  is 
by  a  celebrated  nun,  and  to  the  Saviour :  — 

"  Say  to  my  Master 
That  here  I  lie 
The  thing  of  his  pleasure  ; 
His  slave  am  I." 

And  although  such  utterances  are  given  us  as  from  an  inspired  saint, 
they  betoken  to  our  cooler  judgment  a  totally  depraved  and  per- 
verted emotional  nature. 

This  is  an  extreme ;  but  many  of  our  hymns  in  common  use  will  bear 
witness  how  very  narrow  is  the  line  which  separates  the  utterance  of 
intense  earnestness  of  emotion,  even  when  it  be  religious,  from  erotic 
poetry. 

If  a  man  is  to  have  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, if  he  is  to  direct  and  sway,  as  the  president  unquestionably 
must  direct  and  sway,  the  mental  current  of  a  whole  institution,  if  he 
is  to  be  made  a  hero  of,  as  he  in  all  probability  will  be,  is  it  not  at 
once  evident  that  to  fill  the  requisitions  of  so  very  anomalous  a  post 
he  must  be  not  at  all  an  ordinary  man  } 

He  must  be  not  only  exact,  unselfish,  true,  but  he  must  be  mag- 
nanimous and  noble,  with  broad  and  catholic  sympathies,  and  yet  so 
full  of  well-earned  self-respect  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  vanity. 
j  And  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  man  to  combine  these  almost  oppo- 
site qualities  would  seem  to  be  almost  insuperable.  If  he  be  true  and 
sincere,  but  cold,  and  too  far  removed  by  age  or  temperament  from 
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the  warm  sympathies  of  the  minds  with  which  he  is  to  deal,  his 
better  qualities  will  hardly  touch  them.  They  wiil  respect  him  with 
a  kind  of  formal  respect,  but  he  will  speak  to  them  as  from  out  of 
another  and  a  foreign  sphere.  His  chapel  prayers  will  be  a  dead 
letter  to  them,  and  his  influence,  only  restrictive,  will/te  of  no  last- 
ing power  on  those  minds,  so  impressionable,  so  ready  to  be  informed 
then  as  never  afterwards,  with  a  principle  of  life  and  growth. 

He  should  be  a  creator,  like  any  great  artist,  and  he  is  none.  The 
college  life  leaves  no  enduring  stamp.  He  does  conscientiously  and 
faithfully  all  that  he  can  do,  but  the  all  is  not  enough. 

This  is  a  misfortune.  If,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  that 
all-important  place  a  man  in  whom  the  qualities  before  wanting  pre- 
ponderate, we  have  a  worse  danger.  If  we  have  a  man  whom,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  we  characterize  as  **  magnetic,"  —  a  man  of 
strong  sympathies,  quick  emotions,  and  lively  imagination,  —  we  are 
incurring  a  danger  the  magnitude  of  which  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. Between  the  two  we  stand  disheartened,  and  ask.  What  is  to 
be  done }     Are  there  no  more  Dr.  Arnolds  } 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  only  solution  would  be  to  place,  if  she 
can  be  found,  some  strong,  noble  woman  at  the  head  of  such  an 
institution.  If  the  woman  could  be  found  wise  enough  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  however,  she  would  shrink  from  the  place,  for  none 
knows  better  than  she  the  terrible  drain  upon  the  very  springs  of  life 
which  it  would  involve. 

So  to  impress  herself  upon  that  army  of  girls  as  to  create  in  them 
a  spirit  which  should  go  on  working  in  them  as  leaven  through  all 
their  lives,  would  be,  indeed,  to  sacrifice  her  own  life.  None  but  a 
woman  of  immense  physical  power  could  undertake  the  work,  as  none 
but  a  woman  of  the  strongest  emotional  force,  combined  with  the 
wisest  and  most  ripened  judgment,  is  equal  to  it.  If  this  combina- 
tion could  be  found,  it  would  make  a  life  in  any  college  that  would 
last  in  its  impulse  long  after  its  inspirer  was  dead. 

But  as  when,  in  an  algebraic  solution,  we  arrive  at  a  negative  result, 
we  conclude,  and  not  unjustly,  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
were  irrational,  may  not,  after  all,  the  trouble  which  we  find  in  the 
solution  of  ours  arise  from  the  same  fact }  Is  it  not,  after  all,  an 
irrational  thing  to  do  to  seclude  four  hundred  girls  from  general 
society,  with  its  levelling,  depolarizing  influences,  and  then  demand 
that  we  shall  find  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  capable  of  doing  for 
them  what  ought  to  be  done,  under  such  abnormal  conditions } 

And  now,  after  our  long  ahd  devious  route  in  our  honest  effort  by 
discussion  to  arrive  at  some  solution  of  a  vexed  problem,  what  is  chat 
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which  we  perceive  before  us  as  we  turn  the  last  corner,  but  the 
much-vexed  theor)^  of  coeducation  ?  Is  not  that  the  result  at  which 
we  have  come,  by  a  circuitous  and  untravelled  road,  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  surely  there,  with  no  intention  on  our  own  part,  and 
quite  as  much  to  our  own  surprise  as  to  that  of  our  readers  ? 

Our  reasoning  has  been  rather  after  the  manner  of  induction  than 
of  deduction.  We  have  made  no  postulate  which  we  were  to  try  to 
establish.  We  have  simply  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led  along  by  the 
natural  drift  of  the  question,  and  have  endeavored  to  speak  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

This  paper  can  in  no  sense  be  stamped  as  intentionally  an  argu- 
ment for  coeducation  in  colleges.  It  is  simply  a  study.  Its  object 
was  to  formulate,  in  some  clear  way,  the  character  of  the  man  who 
was  the  proper  person  for  the  presidency  of  a  girls'  college.  But, 
after  stating  the  requisites,  we  found  them  with  difficulty  to  be  com- 
bined in  any  one  man ;  at  any  rate,  the  number  of  men  combining 
them  would  certainly  never  be  large  enough  to  furnish  presidents 
for  all  the  girls'  colleges. 

We  then  inquired  whether  the  requisite  qualifications,  without  the 
dangers,  might  not  be  found  by  appointing  as  president  a  woman 
instead  of  a  man.  But  here  other  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
all  these  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  college  in  question 
was  to  be  composed  of  girls. 

Failing,  then,  to  obtain  a  solution  to  our  inquiry  under  these  condi- 
tions, we  not  unnaturally  concluded  that  the  conditions  were  unrea- 
sonable, and  that,  instead  of  trying  to  decide  on  the  qualifications  for 
the  presiding  officer  of  our  girls'  college,  it  would  be  wiser  to  make 
it  a  college  for  both  sexes.  As  soon  as  it  should  be  made  this,  all 
the  conditions  which  rendered  our  selection  of  a  suitable  president 
so  difficult  would  be  changed,  and  no  problems  would  remain.  In  a 
college  for  both  sexes,  the  harmful  and  dangerous  tension  which  we 
bave  indicated  as  existing,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  institu- 
tions where  girls,  separated  from  the  general  current  of  society  are 
placed  together,  would  not  exist.  It  would  be  harmlessly  dissipated 
under  the  more  natural  conditions,  and  thus  the  mind  would  be 
freed  for  nobler  and  more  strengthening  work. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  READING  GREEK  AT  SIGHT 
WITH  VOLUNTEER   CLASSES  IN  COLLEGE. 

BY   A.    C.    MERRIAM,    PH.    D.,   COLUMBIA   COLLEGE,   NEW  YORK. 

Numerous  are  the  methods  of  teaching  Greek,  and  each  has  its 
partisans  to  press  its  claims  with  more  or  less  zeal.  The  following 
account  of  an  experiment  carried  on  for  the  last  three  years  is 
presented,  not  because  it  is  unique  in  itself,  though  something  new 
to  the  writer  at  its  inception,  but  because  the  details  may  prove  of 
interest,  if  not  of  service,  to  educators  :  — 

The  Class  of  1881  of  Columbia  College  was  observed  to  be  so 
much  interested  in  reading  the  Odyssey,  as  Freshmen,  that  a  favor- 
able opportunity  seemed  to  be  presented  for  putting  to  the  test  sev- 
eral questions  of  a  practical  bearing ;  whether,  for  instance,  there  was 
any  inclination  among  the  students  toward  a  wider  study  of  Greek 
than  the  prescribed  course  of  three  hours  a  week,  and  if  so,  how 
great ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  reading  extensively,  mainly  for 
the  translation,  as  compared  with  the  painstaking  work  done  in  class, 
or  as  superadded  to  it ;  how  great  a  facility  in  reading  Homer  could 
be  acquired  in  this  way  by  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year,  etc.  In  Co- 
lumbia College  the  exercises  were  then  all  completed  at  one  o'clock, 
and  the  students  departed  to  their  homes  till  the  following  day. 
Accordingly,  the  announcement  was  made  to  the  class  that  if  some 
half-dozen  or  more  would  volunteer  for  the  reading  of  Homer  from 
one  to  two  in  the  afternoon  twice  a  week,  the  experiment  should  be 
tried.  On  their  part  they  were  to  undertake  to  do  what  their  time 
would  permit  toward  making  out  the  translation  of  one  hundred 
lines  for  each  reading,  but  the  instructor  expected  to  act  the  part 
not  only  of  commentator,  but  also,  in  a  degree,  of  a  dictionary.  The 
class  assembled  for  the  first  reading  directly  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  with  twenty-four  members  from  the  Freshman  Class,  and 
five  from  the  Sophomore.  Twelve  of  this  number  withdrew  within 
the  first  four  weeks,  for  various  reasons.  The  average  attendance 
of  the  remaining  seventeen  to  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year  was 
sixty-one  per  cent.  The  plan  pursued  in  the  work  was  to  give  each 
student  a  short  passage  to  translate,  and  this  was  then  carefully 
rendered  by  the  instructor  and  commented  on.  The  translations 
made  by  the  class  were  found  to  be  much  better  than  was  expected 
or  contemplated ;  in  fact,  they  were  almost  as  good  as  the  regular 
class  recitations,  and  some  who  withdrew  towards  the  close  of  the 
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rear  advanced  the  reason  that  they  could  not  continue  to  devote  the 
ime  to  it  which  such  careful  work  required,  and  their  scholarly  pride 
^ould  not  suffer  them  to  make  an  insufficient  preparation.  The 
great  majority,  however,  \<rere  unflagging  in  their  zeal,  and  for  the 
last  month  or  more,  at  their  own  option  and  suggestion,  the  readings 
were  increased  to  one  hundred  and  tweny-five  lines  at  each  sitting. 
The  entire  amount  read  was  some  3,250  lines.  On  the  last  day  of 
meeting,  the  test  of  reading  at  sight  was  applied,  and  the  result 
showed  that  such  proficiency  had  been  acquired  that  any  part  of  the 
Odyssey  could  be  read  with  considerable  fluency.  In  addition  to 
this,  their  regular  work  in  class  appeared  to  be  strengthened,  and  to 
be  given  a  wider  grasp,  as  would  be  naturally  expected. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  first  and  tentative  period,  answering 
the  questions  which  the   enterprise  was   originated   to   solve  with 
such  good  promise,  that  its  continuance  for  another  year  seemed  to 
be  demanded,  in  order  to  determine  what  could  be  done  with  the 
same  students,  beginning  upon  the  foundation  which  they  had  now 
acquired,  and  reaching  out  into  less  familiar  and  more  difficult  fields. 
In  consequence,  the  class  was  formed  on  the  ist  of  November  of 
the  following  year,  and  was   composed  of  fifteen  Sophomores  and 
Juniors,  mainly  those  who  had  pursued  the  course  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.     It  was  believed  that  now,  with  the  vocabularies  which 
they  had  acquired,  and  the  experience  which  they  had  had,  the  work 
could  be  made  one  purely  of  reading  at  sight.     The  result  justified 
the  belief.     An  especial  request  was  made  that  no  preparation  be 
undertaken  beforehand,  not  only  that  the  experiment  of  reading  at 
sight  might  be  tested,  but  that  the  feeling  so  prevalent  that  a  Greek 
sentence  is  a  fortress  to  be  stormed  only  when  the  student  is  arrayed 
in  all  the  panoply  of  lexicon,  commentary,  and  grammar,  might  grad- 
ually wear  away  and  disappear.     The  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words 
was  not  given  them  outright,  but  they  were  traced   back  to  their 
roots,  which,  in  general,  the  student  was  familiar  with,  and  then  by 
the  application  of  the  rules  for  suffixes  the  sense  would  be  evolved 
along  such  connecting  links  as  would  bring  into  play  the  laws  of 
growth  in  language,  and  leave  the  word  connected  in  the  mind  with 
some  idea  already  there,  and  so  more  securely  domiciled  for  future 
use.     In  this  way  the  class  was  able  to  read  the  first  book  of  the 
Cyropaedeia  and  a  part  of  the  second,  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
all  of  Anacrcon  and  the  Anacreontics,  and  extracts  from  Alcman, 
Arion,  Sappho,  Alcoeus,  Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  and  Simonides  of  Ceos. 
For  obvious  reasons  it  seemed  quite  inexpedient  to  join  with  this 
advanced  class  such  of  the  incoming  Freshmen  as  desired  to  pursue 
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this  course  ;  a  separate  class  was  therefore  formed  early  in  Decem- 
ber, composed  entirely  of  Freshmen,  and  the  same  system  as  before 
in  reading  the  Odyssey  was  pursued,  previous  preparation  being 
required,  and  manfully  performed,  through  the  year,  by  ten  members 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
season,  however,  it  became  mainly  a  reading  at  sight,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  lines  would  be  sometimes 
accomplished  in  the  hour.  Altogether,  4,000  lines  of  the  Odyssey 
were  read. 

During  the  collegiate  year  just  closed,*  the  undertaking  was  car- 
ried on  with  larger  classes  and  a  better  average  attendance.  Both 
classes  were  started  at  the  opening  of  exercises  in  October.  The 
advanced  class  was  composed  of  Seniors,  Juniors,  and  Sophomores. 
The  Egyptian  History  of  Herodotus  was  read,  and  a  practical 
acquaintance  was  formed  with  more  than  forty  of  the  famous  poets 
of  the  Gnomic  and  Lyric  Schools,  such  as  Callinus,  Tyrtaeus,  Mim- 
nermus,  Solon,  Phocylides,  Pseudophocylidea,  Xenophanes.  Theognis, 
Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  Hipponax,  Babrius,  Terpander. 
Alcman,  Sappho,  Erinna,  Alcaeus,  Anacreon,  the  Anacreontics,  etc. 
All  this  was  read  at  sight  upon  the  same  plan  as  before. 

The  class  just  entered  was  requested  to  prepare  its  one  hundred 
lines  of  the  Odyssey,  but  it  was  made  a  point  now  to  finish  that  in 
time  to  devote  one  quarter  of  the  hour  to  reading  beyond  the  limit 
prescribed,  so  as  to  become  accustomed  to  the  work  without  prepara- 
tion. This  produced  results  so  satisfactory  that,  when  half  the  year 
was  past,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  drop  preparation  altogether, 
a  course  justified  by  the  success  attending  it.  This  class  read  twelve 
and  a  half  books  of  the  Odyssey,  —  about  6,000  lines  all  told. 

On  the  last  days  of  April  an  examination  of  both  classes  was  held 
in  writing,  to  determine  definitely  in  that  way  the  facility  they  had 
acquired  in  reading  without  any  assistance  the  authors  upon  which 
they  had  been  engaged.  Writing  was  limited  to  one  hour,  and  the 
amount  to  be  translated  was  so  selected  that  it  could  be  fairly  done 
within  that  time,  without  opportunity  for  much  puzzling  over  knotty 
phrases.  The  passages  were  taken  from  the  authors  read,  but  noi 
from  the  parts  read,  the  advanced  class  being  examined  upon  Hero- 
dotus I.  36,  Theognis  743-752,  and  the  thirty-third  Anacreontic;  the 
other,  on  Odyssey  I.  345-359,  IV.  696-710,  and  IX.  360-370.  The 
papers  handed  in  were  examined  and  marked  with  the  strictness  of 
an  ordinary  class-examination,  upon  a  basis  of  one  hundred  maxi- 
mum, with  results  varying  from   ninety-eight  to   eighty  in  the  ad- 

•June,  1880. 
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imced  class,  and  from  ninety-six  to  seventy-four  in  the  other.  "  On 
the  whole,  the  sense  of  the  passages  was  fairly  given,  the  main  diffi- 
culty arising  from  ignorance  of  single  words,  which  were  either  new, 
or  were  confounded  with  others  quite  similar  in  form,  this  confusion 
of  words  being  quite  noticeable  and  curious,  but  chiefly  in  the  first 

Years  class. 

* 

This  experience  and  this  practical  exhibit  have  quite  converted 
me  to  the  belief  that  "reading  at  sight,"  in  Greek  that  is  not  over 
difficult  and  abstract,  is  feasible,  and  in  fact  is  actually  attained  by 
the  methods  here  described.  They  will  scarcely  make  one  capable 
of  reading  with  fluency  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  the  Agamemnon  of  yEs- 
cbvlus,  the  QEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  the  Periclean  speeches 
of  Thucydides,  or  Demosthenes  De  Corona ;  but  a  royal  demesne 
of  the  most  delightful  Greek  literature  flings  its  doors  wide  to  the 
student,  courting  his  entrance,  and  welcoming  him  when  he  comes 
to  a  seat  at  a  hospitable  board,  instead  of  presenting  that  forbidding 
aspect  and  those  formidable  battlements  commonly  imagined,  which 
must  needs  be  stormed  and  taken  at  the  point  of  the  sword  if  ap- 
proached at  all.  A  taste  for  the  literature  is  thus  created  as  the 
difficulties  vanish,  marauding  expeditions  may  gradually  be  made 
into  the  closed  precincts,  and  finally,  when  the  student  graduates, 
be  may  carry  with  him  a  continual  refutation  of  that  question  which 
we  hear  on  all  sides,  so  benumbing  because  so  often  all  too  true, 
"\Miat  is  the  use  of  studying  Greek,  when  the  college  graduate, 
after  six  or  seven  years'  work  upon  it,  cannot  take  up  a  Greek  text 
be  may  not  have  previously  read,  and  turn  it  into  English.?" 

Within  a  few  days  past  my  attention  has  been  called,  by  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  whose  interest  is  unceasing  in  all  that  may  tend 
toward  making  our  college  work  more  effective,  to  the  words  of 
^ident  Porter  relative  to  this  subject  in  his  "American  Colleges 
^  the  American  Public,"  which  I  had  never  had  the  good  fortune 
^  see  before.  There  I  found  advocated  for  adoption  in  regular  class 
^ori,  after  the  Freshman  year,  quite  the  same  methods  that  I  had 
I^fD  practising  with  my  volunteer  classes,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
ffan  to  close  by  'quoting  some  of  his  words  which  my  experience 
proves  both  wise  and  practicable.  After  sounding  the  warning  that 
*eareas  much  in  danger  of  "too  high  grammar'*  in  our  teaching 
^s  the  English  are  of  "  too  high  verse-making,"  he  says  :  — 

"We  would  propose  that  the  following  experiment  should  be  fairly 
tried.  Let  the  time  of  short  lessons  and  of  special  analysis  terminate 
*itb  the  Freshman  year,  or  a  little  later.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
course  let  the  lessons  be  very  long  in   comparatively  easy  Greek 
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authors.  .  .  .  Let  the  attention  be  directed  to  the  imj 
ter,  to  the  logical  connections  and  transitions  of  the  thou 
peculiarities  of  diction,  and  to  a  constant  praxis  in  fel 
idiomatic  English  rendering;  .  .  .  Let  reading  by  phra 
eye,  without  reconstructing  the  words  after  the  Eng 
recommended  and  enforced.  .  .  .  Let  an  intellectual  sp 
aesthetic  feeling  for  the  peculiarities  in  thought  and  di< 
author  read,  be  earnestly  fostered.  .  .  .  Our  interest  in 
arises  from  our  desire  that  a  new  enthusiasm  may  be 
classical  studies.  We  are  especially  desirous  that  tht 
Greek  literature,  and  the  interest  in  the  Greek  language 
fostered  in  the  colleges  of  the  country,  as  one  of  the  esse 
tions  of  a  generous  and  refined  culture.  The  Latin  lan| 
much  more  thoroughly  mastered  as  less  to  need  fostering 
Such  words,  from  such  a  source,  lend  an  additional  inte 
independent  experiment,  and  serve  strong] /to  reinfcrce  il 
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OB yECT-^TE ACHING:    ITS  PURPOSE    AND  PROVINCE. 

BY  N.   A.   CALKINS. 

Bacon  first  proclaimed  that  philosophy  which  afterwards  became 
e  corner-stone  of  object-teaching,  in  his  "Novum  Organum'* : 
Man,  being  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  do  and  under- 
rnd  so  much,  and  so  much  only,  as  he  has  observed,  in  fact  or  in 
ought,  of  the  course  of  nature ;  beyond  this  he  neither  knows  any- 
ing,  nor  can  do  anything." 

In  his  endeavors  to  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  world 
ound,  he  urged  them  to  "turn  away  from  the  broken  cisterns  of 
aditional  science,  and  qua£E  the  pure  waters  that  flow  sparkling  and 
esh,  forever,  from  the  unfathomable  fountain  of  creation."  He  bade 
lem  "  go  to  Nature,  listen  to  her  many  voices,  consider  her  ways, 
id  learn  her  doings."  He  told  them  that  "men  read  in  books  what 
said  concerning  stones,  plants,  animals,  and  the  like,  but  to  inspect 
lese  with  their  own  eyes  is  far  enough  from  their  thoughts."  He 
lus  pointed  them  to  the  better  way  :  "  We  should  fix  the  eyes  of  the 
lind  upon  the  things  themselves,  and  thereby  form  a  true  conception 
f  them.  It  is  notie  the  less  true  in  this  human  kingdom  of  knowl- 
dge,  than  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall  enter  into 
t  except  he  become  first  as  a  little  child." 

Bacon  was  a  philosopher,  and  looked  on  the  work  of  education 
rom  the  side  of  nature.  He  saw  clearly  that  real  knowledge  must 
)e  built  up  from  an  observation  of  things.  Although  the  thoughts 
vhich  he  uttered  produced  no  decided  changes  in  the  methods  of 
education  during  his  lifetime,  their  influence  has  been  strongly  felt 
through  all  subsequent  generations. 

Comenius,  who  was  over  thirty  years  old  when  Bacon  died,  acknowl- 
edged the  influence  of  his  philosophy.  He  became  both  a  celebrated 
teacher  and  philosopher,  and  applied  the  principles  of  Bacon  to  edu- 
cation. He  published  his  "Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus  "  in  1657,  and 
therein  laid  a  foundation  for  object-teaching  more  than  a  hundred 
y^ears  before  Pestalozzi  was  known.  An  examination  of  some  of  his 
statements  relating  to  elementary  education  will  show  that  he  builded 
'wisely  and  firmly ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  will  aid  in  unfolding 
the  purpose  of  this  system  of  education  :  — 

"Instruction  will  succeed  if  the  method  follows  the  course  of 
t^ture.     It   must    begin   with   actual   inspection,   not   with   verbal 
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description  of  things.  What  is  actually  seen  remains  faster  in  the 
memory  than  description  a  hundred  times  repeated. 

"The  first  education  should  be  of  the  perceptions,  then  of  the 
memory,  then  of  the  understanding,  then  of  the  judgment.  The 
schools  are  wrong  in  first  teaching  languages,  and  then  proceeding  to 
things.  Things  and  words  should  be  studied  together,  but  things 
especially,  — the  object  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  language. 

"Hitherto  the  schools  have  done  nothing  with  the  view  of  devel- 
oping children  like  young  trees,  from  the  growing  impulse  of  their 
own  roots,  but  have  been  engaged  in  hanging  them  over  with  twigs 
broken  off  elsewhere.  They  teach  youth  to  adorn  themselves  with 
others' feathers,  like  the  crow  in  the  fable.  They  do  not  show  them 
things  as  they  are,  but  tell  them  only  what  others  have  thought  and 
written  about  them. 

"  In  God  are  the  ideas,  —  the  original  types  which  He  impresses 
upon  things  ;  things  impress  their  representatives  upon  the  senses ; 
the  senses  impart  them  to  the  mind,  the  mind  to  the  tongue,  "and  the 
tongue  to  the  ears  of  others.  The  mind  thinks ;  the  tongue  speaks; 
the  hand  makes  ;  hence  we  have  sciences  of  things,  and  acts  of  speak- 
ing and  working.  To  learn  is  to  proceed  from  something  known  to 
the  knowledge  of  something  unknown.  To  know  is  to  be  able  to  rep- 
resent a  thing,  either  by  the  mind,  or  the  hand,  or  the  tongue. 

"  During  the  first  six  years  the  foundation  should  be  laid  for  all 
that  children  are  to  learn  during  their  lives.  In  physics,  they  should 
begin  to  know  stones,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  uses 
of  the  members  of  their  own  body.  In  optics,  to  distinguish  light 
and  darkness,  and  colors.  In  geometry,  they  should  begin  with  ideas 
of  shape,  length,  breadth,  lines,  squares,  circles,  solids,  etc.  In 
arithmetic,  with  counting.  In  geography,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
room,  the  house,  the  streets,  the  fields,  the  farm,  their  neighbors. 
In  history,  with  what  happened  to-day,  yesterday,  the  day  before, 
last  week,  last  year.  In  chronology,  they  should  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  day  and  night,  hours,  weeks,  months,  seasons,  years,  festivals, 
etc.  In  astronomy,  they  should  learn  to  know  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  that  the  moon  is  sometimes  round  and  sometimes  sickle-shaped. 
In  language,  they  should  commence  with  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
with  talking,  reading,  and  writing. 

"  The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  homanity ;  it  ought  to  work  its 
subjects  into  the  right  and  skilful  use  of  their  observing  powers, 
their  reason,  speech,  and  talents  for  occupation ;  into  wisdom, 
eloquence,  skill,  and  readiness. 

"  Learning  is  by  steps,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult ;  from  the 
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simple  to  the  compound;  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  distant ;  from 
the  regular  to  the  anomalous.  //  is  good  to  use  several  senses  in  the 
understanding  of  one  thing.  The  attention  should  be  fixed  upon  only 
one  object  at  a  time,  and  upon  the  whole  first,  and  the  parts  after- 
wards. The  subject  to  be  apprehended  must  be  made  clear,  and  pre- 
sented in  an  orderly  manner.  The  faculty  to  be  directed  to  it  must 
be  calm.  Retaining  will  be  made  easier  by  repetition  ;  and  recollect- 
ing by  means  of  the  relations  of  things,  and  by  proper  associations  of 
them.  Rules  should  not  be  given  before  examples.  Artisans  under- 
stand this  well,  that  doing  can  only  be  learned  by  doing." 

Roqsseau,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  after  Comenius, 
obtained  great  insight  into  child  nature,  and  became  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  development  of  the  minds  of  children  by  the  exercise 
of  their  senses  through  attention  to  objects.  He  was  an  educational 
refomier  rather  than  a  teacher ;  and  his  theory  of  education  exerted 
great  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Pestalozzi,  who  subsequently 
applied  its  principles  to  a  series  of  object-lessons. 

Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Comenius  had  become  a 
practical   educator,    and   while   his   published   works   on   education 
were  popular,   Pestalozzi,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  —  and    after 
many  failures  in  other  occupations, — begfin  his  real  work  of  teach- 
ing.   His  school  was  composed  of  orphans,  and  other  poor  children  ; 
and  the  numbers  attending  became  so   great  that  he  found  much 
difficulty  in  arresting  their  attention.     As  a  means  of  overcoming 
this,  he  introduced  object-lessons  to  gain  their  attention  through 
their  senses.     At  first  his  methods  were  very  crude;  but  through  his 
own  experience,  and  by  the  aid  of  teachers  who  were  subsequently 
associated  with    him,   more   systematic   methods   were   introduced. 
Pestaloazi  was  more  successful  in  directing  attention  to  better  prin- 
ciples for  guiding  teachers  to   the   discc^^ery  of  good  methods   for 
instruction  than  in  devising  them  himself.     He  became  distinguished 
^  an  educator  more  through  that  which  he  stimulated  others  to 
accomplish,  than  by  what  he  did  through  his  own  method  of  teach- 
ing.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  brought  his  methods  of  teaching 
into  harmony  with  his  own  theory  of  education.     He  was  guided  in 
his  work  by  his  great  humanity  for  children,  and  his  convictions  as 
to  the  importance  of  training  their  minds  in  habits  of  observation, 
and  their  characters  in  the  ways  of  right  acting. 

Pestalozzi  did  not  claim  that  he  invented  a  new  system  of  educa- 
tion for  children,  but  that  he  had  "  lighted  upon  truths  little  noticed 
before,  and  principles  which,  though  almost  generally  acknowledged, 
^cre  seldom  carried  out  in  practice."     He  found  teachers  pursuing 
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the  most  mechanical  modes  in  their  school  exercises,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  principles  which  direct  to  better  methods  were  known  to 
many.  He  endeavored  to  point  out  ways  of  teaching  in  harmony 
with  the  child's  nature,  and  to  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  pupil's  own  experience. 

His  most  celebrated  ^yorks  were  "  Lienhard  and  Gertrude,"  written 
when  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age ;  and  •"  How  Gertrude  teaches 
Her  Children,"  written  when  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Through 
the  influence  of  these,  and  his  school  at  Yverdun,  which  was  his 
most  successful  one,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  distinguished 
teachers,  who  took  up  his  principles  and  applied  them  to  elementary 
education  throughout  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

Froebel  successfully  applied  the  principles  of  developing  all  the 
powers  of  the  child  — physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  —  by  means 
of  systematic  exercises  adapted  to  each.  He  took  children  before 
they  were  old  enough  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  studies  of  school,  and 
trained  them  under  circumstances  most  favorable  to  good  results, 
and  thus  prepared  them  for  school-life  and  work. 

Object-teaching  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  also  in  the  schools  of 
many  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  It  is 
making  good  progress  in  the  schools  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
of  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  through  the  use  of  works 
on  this  system  of  teaching  which  have  been  translated  and  published 
in  the  Spanish  language.  Its  principles  and  methods  are  embraced 
in  the  course  of  instruction  for  training  teachers  in  Cape  Colony, 
Africa. 

Many  teachers  use  methods  which  they  call  object-teaching,  that 
have  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  real  form  of  this  system.  Others  fol- 
low some  of  its  principles,  but  do  not  employ  enough  of  its  methods 
to  render  their  instruction  systematic.  With  some  of  its  disciples 
the  aim  has  been  chiefly  to  furnish  exercises  for  the  development  of 
the  senses,  but  witliout  systematic  connection  in  the  matter  of  the 
instruction.  With  others,  it  maybe  said  the  chief  purpose  has  been 
to  provide  better  illustration  and  instruction  of  the  facts  pertaining 
to  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 

True  object-teaching  embraces  both  of  these  aims  ;  and  the  great- 
est need  with  the  teachers  of  to-day  is  a  better  understanding  of  the 
real  principles  of  this  system,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
proper  methods  for  applying  them. 
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ITS   PURPOSE. 

For  the  further  explanation  of  the  principles  of  object-teaching, 
and  its  real  import  and  purpose,  let  us  consider  what  it  is  claimed  to 
be  and  do. 

Object-teaching  has  for  its  purpose  a  thorough  development  of  all 
the  child's  faculties,  and  their  proper  employment  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  instead  of  the  plan  too  commonly  pursued  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  memory  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  a  plan  of  fixed,  un- 
changeable methods,  but  a  system  of  training  based  upon  and 
controlled  by  the  fact  that  the  beginnings  of  real  knowledge  must 
come  through  the  appropriate  exercise  of  the  senses.  Its  purpose 
is  not  the  attainment  of  facts,  nor  the  cultivation  of  language  as 
an  end ;  but  the  development,  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  action,  of 
the  child's  powers  of  getting  and  using  knowledge,  both  by  the 
methods  of  obtaining  it  and  by  the  knowledge  itself.  It  furnishes 
exercises  to  produce  ability  to  learn,  and  methods  to  aid  in  the 
learning. 

It  does  not  signify  the  things  about  which  something  is  taught, 
nor  that  which  is  taught  about  them,  so  much  as  it  does  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  teaching  is  performed,  and  the  purpose  and  rnanner 
of  the  teaching.  It  deals  with  things,  and  it  considers  subjects  also. 
It  attends  to  realities  and  their  relations,  rather  than  to  ideals  and 
their  representations.  It  furnishes  a  means  of  attaining  clear  and 
intelligent  ideas  of  distant  objects  and  events  through  those  that  are 
near  and  known. 

Object-teaching  prepares  the  learner's  mind  by  development  begun 
through  sense-perceptions,  and  continued  by  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, to  understand  clearly  the  important  facts  concerning  things  and 
^s,and  their  relations  to  spoken  and  written  language.  It  does 
not  propose,  however,  that  the  child  shall  gain  all  its  knowledge  by 
the  long  process  by  which  the  human  race  was  led  through  the  wil- 
derness of  personal  experiences  to  the  attainment  of  the  present 
sciences ;  but  it  does  propose  to  lead  the  young,  inexperienced 
learner  into  the  midst  of  objects  and  influences  that  will  awaken 
the  several  senses  to  activity.  And,  as  their  activity  develops 
knowledge,  even  though  elementary  in  form  and  nature,  the  learner 
^t11  thereby  become  able  to  profit  by  the  greater  experiences  of 
others,  and  thus  increase  his  progress  in  knowledge.  It  proposes  to 
guide  the  young  learner  till  his  own  enlarged  experiences  prepare 
iim  to  extend  his  acquisitions  through  the  experiences  of  others,  as 
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they  are  furnished  by  means  of  books  ;  and  also  to  confirm  the  facts 
thus  gained,  by  his  own  observations. 

Once  more,  object-teaching  implies, — 

First. — The  use  of  systematic  exercises  with  objects  for  the 
development  of  the  power  of  gaining  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

Second.  —  A  training  in  habits  of  getting  knowledge  from  objects, 
models,  pictures,  and  diagrams,  by  careful  observation  ;  both  of 
these  ends  being  reached  through  the  guided  personal  experiences  of 
the  learner. 

Third.  —  Teaching  the  pupils  how  to  avail  themselves  of  facts  pre- 
viously discovered  by  others,  ^nd  recorded  in  books ;  and  training 
them  to  verify  those  facts,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  personal  exam- 
ination. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  in  "A  Report  on  Object-Teaching,  before  the 
National  Teachers*  Association,"  1865,  happily  indicates  its  purpose 
as  he  describes  what  it  is :  — 

"  Object-teaching  is  that  which  takes  into  account  the  whole  realm 
of  nature  and  art,  so  far  as  the  child  has  examined  it,  and  assumes 
as  known  only  what  the  child  knows,  and  works  from  the  well 
known  to  the  obscurely  known,  and  so  onward  and  upward  till  the 
learner  can  enter  the  fields  of  science,  or  of  abstract  thought.  .  .  . 
It  is  that  which  insists  upon  something  besides  mere  empty,  verbal 
expressions  in  every  school  exercise  ;  in  other  words,  it  insists  upon 
expression  and  thought,  in  place  of  expression  and  no  thought.  It 
is  that  which  makes  the  school  a  place  where  the  child  comes  in  con- 
tact with  realities^  just  such  as  appeal  to  his  common-sense  when  he 
roams  at  pleasure  in  the  fields.  It  is  that  which  relieves  the  child's 
school  task  by  making  it  intelligent  and  possible.  It  bids  him  exam- 
ine for  himself,  discrifninate  for  himself,  and  express  for  himself, 
while  the  teacher  stands  to  give  hints  and  suggestions,  not  to  relieve 
the  labor.  In  short  it  is  that  which  addresses  itself  directly  to  the 
eye,  external  or  internal ;  which  summons  to  its  aid  things  present 
or  things  absent,  things  past  or  things  to  come,  and  bids  them  yield 
the  lessons  which  they  infold,  which  deals  with  actual  existence,  and 
not  with  empty  dreams." 

ITS  Province. 

In  describing  the  province  of  object-teaching,  which  has  already 
been  foreshadowed,  I  shall  consider  it  in  three  stages^  so  that  its 
relations  to  school  instruction  may  be  clearly  seen. 
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First  Stage, — The  province  of  the  first  stage  of  object-teaching 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  development  of  the  child's  perceptive 
powers  through  proper  exercise  of  his  several  senses.  At  this  period 
it  does  not  propose  to  engage  in  teaching  objects,  npr  subjects,  but 
rather  in  the  use  of  a  systematic  plan  by  which  objects  shall  become 
the  means  of  awakening  the  child's  slumbering  energies,  of  develop- 
ing their  activity,  and  thus  opening  wide  the  gateways  to  his  mind. 

This  work  sh  3uld  be  commenced  by  the  mother  before  the  child 
is  old  enough  to  enter  school,  with  supplying  suitable  objects  to 
induce  the  proper  exercise  of  each  of  the  senses,  and  a  training  in 
the  use  of  these  materials  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  noticing  their 
easily  perceived  properties.  The  desire  for  knowledge  which  the 
child  expresses  by  those  familiar  and  oft-repeated  questions,  —  "  What 
is  it?"  — "What  is  it  for.?"  — "Why  does  it  do  so.? '* —should  be 
carefully  heeded,  and  the  child  led  through  his  own  experience,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  find  answers  to  his  questions.  It  is  what  the  child 
is  taught  to  do  that  educates  him.  Kindergarten  training  belongs 
to  this  stage  of  object-teaching.  And  where  children  enter  school 
without  having  received  any  systematic  training  for  the  development 
of  their  senses,  this  stage  of  the  work  should  be  employed  during 
the  first  term  of  school  attendance,  in  the  lowest  primary  class,  as  a 
means  for  preparing  the  young  pupils  for  subsequent  instruction. 

Second  Stage.  — The  province  of  the  second  stage  of  object-teach- 
ing is  to  prepare  the  young  pupils  for  taking  the  elementary  steps  in 
learning  the  simple  facts  of  those  subjects  which  are  included  in  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  first  two  years  at  school.  During  this 
stage  objects  are  employed  both  as  a  means  of  development  and  as 
subjects  of  instruction,  through  the  child's  personal  experience. 
The  teacher  provides  suitable  materials,  and  stimulates  and  guides 
the  pupils  to  such  attention  to  them  as  will  secure  that  mental  ac- 
tivity and  habit  of  careful  observation  necessary  to  develop  properly 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  gain  real  knowledge,  and  cultivate 
the  right  use  of  language. 

Third  Stage. — The  province  of  the  third  stage  of  object-teaching 
is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  objects,  and  the  proper  associa- 
tion of  facts  with  their  appropriate  subjects.  The  teacher  chooses  the 
object,  or  subject,  leads  the  pupils  to  group  around  it  the  known  facts 
which  relate  to  it,  and  guides  them  in  the  way  of  learning  more  concern- 
ing it.  Facts  acquired  and  associated  become  knowledge.  Methods  of 
teaching  produce  habits  of  learning  that  greatly  influence  all  the 
pupil's  subsequent  attainments  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  province  of 
object-teaching  to  give  special  attention  to  those  modes  of  instruc- 
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tion  which  will  lead  to  a  right  manner  of  learning.  During  this  stage 
of  teaching,  the  use  of  objects,  the  use  of  the  child's  remembered  ex- 
periences, and  the  observation's  of  others,  which  can  be  learned  from 
books,  are  all  combined  for  supplying  the  pupil  with  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  thus  leading  to  classification  and  science. 

Herbert  Spencer  indicates  its  appropriate  province,  in  his  "Edu- 
cation," where  he  says :  "  Object-lessons  should  be  extended  to  a 
range  of  things  far  wider  than  now.  They  should  include  those  of 
the  fields  and  the  hedges,  the  quarry  and  the  sea-shore.  They 
should  not  cease  with  early  childhood,  but  should  be  so  kept  up 
during  youth  as  insensibly  to  merge  into  the  investigations  of  the 
naturalist  and  the  man  of  science.  Here  we  have  but  to  follow 
Nature's  leadings.  Where  can  be  seen  an  intenser  delight  than  that 
of  children  picking  up  new  flowers,  and  watching  new  insects,  or 
hoarding  pebbles  and  shells?  And  who  is  there  but  perceives  that 
by  sympathizing  with  them  they  may  be  led  on  to  any  extent  of 
inquiry  into  the  quaJities  and  structures  of  these  things?  Every 
botanist  who  has  had  children  with  him  in  the  woods  and  the  lanes 
must  have  noticed  how  eagerly  they  joined  in  his  pursuits,  how 
keenly  they  searched  out  plants  for  him,  how  intently  they  watched 
whilst  he  examined  them,  how  they  overwhelmed  him  with  questions. 
The  consistent  follower  of  .  Bacon,  the  *  servant  and  interpreter  of 
Nature,'  will  sec  that  we  ought  modestly  to  adopt  the  course  of  cul- 
ture thus  indicated" 
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LEARNING   OR   TRAINING:    WHICH  1 

BY    ALBERT    PRESCOTT    MARBLE. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  school  system,  some  of 

our  critics  seem  to  be  confused  as  to  the  aim  of  schools.     There  have 

been  common  schools  in  this  country,  of  one  sort  or  another,  for 

nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     With  the  varying  conditions  of 

society,  modifications  in  the  system  have  been  needed  from  time  to 

time,  and  changes   have  been  made.     The  schools  are  not  by  any 

means  perfect ;  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  times ;  but  they  must 

not  be  overthrown.     And  through  all  the  changes,  the  fundamental 

idea  must  be  preserved.     It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the 

schools  may  not  be  reformed  to  death ;  whether  the  tendencies  of 

certain  of  our  revolutionists  are  not  destructive  of  that  which  should 

be  the  purpose  of  public  school  education. 

When  our  forefathers  first  settled  this  continent,  they  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  government  founded  on  the  idea  that  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  rulers  by  the  grace  of  God.     The  government  which 
they  founded  later  has  for  its  central  idea,  that  power  is  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.     As  long  as  the  country  was  new  and 
sparsely  settled,  this  fundamental  idea  had  its  full  realization.     But 
when  Boston  becomes  a  metropolis,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabi- 
tants, the  application  of  the  idea  has  to  be  modified  a  little.     In  the 
time  of  Gen.  Gage  the  boys,  we  are  told,  played  on  the  Frog  Pond  on 
the  Common,  and  they  brooked  no  restraint  in  their  play.    Now,  police- 
men guard  that  little  lake  and  the  well-kept  lawn,  and  the  boys  are 
restrained.     Numerous   restrictions  have  become  necessary  in  the 
great  city,  and  in  the  country  around,  compelled  by  the  denser  pop- 
ulation, and   the   consequent  changed  conditions.     We  have  gravi- 
tated towards  some  of  the  restraints  from  which  our  fathers  fled. 
But  the  fundamental  idea  still   underlies  our  government.     The 
stern  necessities  of  civil  war  have  centralized  and  consolidated  the 
governing  power ;  but  through  it  all,  the  origin  of  the  power  is  still 
with  the  people. 

Popular  education  was  provided  for  at  an  early  day.  It  has,  all 
along,  been  enforced  by  legislation  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  form 
of  government ;  ajid,  like  that,  all  its  further  modifications  must  pre- 
serve the  fundamental  idea,  the  preparation  of  American  youth  for 
citizenship  and  intelligent  participation  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.     Led  by  men  eminent  for  their  name  or  their  well-known 
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ability  in  one  direction  or  another,  there  is  something  of  a  clamor 
against  the  public  schools.  The  methods  of  those  schools  are 
attacked.  The  results  are  belittled.  What  remedy  do  these  revolu- 
tionists propose  ?  What  have  they  ever  done  to  ii^prove  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  which  they  think  they  see }  Generally  nothing  what- 
ever. Dogs  in  the  manger,  they  do  nothing  but  try  to  impede  those 
who,  with  all  the  skill  they  can  command,  have  been  trying  and  are 
trj'ing  to  conduct  and  to  improve  the  education  of  American  youth. 

John  Milton  said,  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  "  Let  him  that  finds 
fault  produce  a  better."  Let  the  zealous  maligners  of  public  schools 
show  us  a  better  way,  and  prove  that  it  is  better.  This  is  just  what 
we  want.  But  have  they,  the  new  lights,  proceeded  far  in  the 
demonstration  in  those  localities  which  have  been  placed  in  their 
control }  Is  it  yet  certain  that  **  Jack  the  Giant-Killer*'  and  "Jack 
and  the  Bean-Stalk"  are  altogether  better  than  the  "New  England 
Primer"  }     I  do  not  say  they  are  not.     It  takes  time  to  find  out. 

The  most  furious  attacks  upon  the  public  schools  do  not  always 
proceed  from  bottom  facts.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
The  times  is  that  such  a  paragraph  as  the  following  appears  in  a  lead- 
ing daily  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Boston :  —  * 

"Mr.  Richard  G.White's  success  in  calling  public  attention  to  some 
n't  the  mistakes  and  lacks  in  our  public  school  system  has  apparently 
raised  a  little  bump  in  the  *ego'  centre  of  his  usually  level  head, 
ric  IS  speaking  for  himself,  or  for  his  own  man  of  straw,  when  he 
v^ives  the  reason  of  the  advocates  of  public  schools  for  their  mainte- 
nance, in  the  plea  that  'society  owes  every  child  an  education.*  That 
is  not  the  bottom  idea,  Mr.  White,  though  it  is  n't  a  bad  one  for  a 
republican  State  that  calls  itself  civilized,  not  to  say  Christianized. 
The  real  position  is,  that  society  owes  it  to  itself  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren who  are  in  the  future  to  constitute  the  State  and  society.  On 
the  low  ground  of  self-protection  society  can  make  no  better  or  more 
n'^eded  investment.  And  to  ask,  'why  is  it  that  society  owes  every 
child  an  education  any  more  than  it  owes  him  or  her  a  pleasant  home 
and  good  clothes,*  is  no  more  conclusive  than  it  would  be  to  demand 
why  it  is  that  society  owes  every  man  legal  protection  in  his  personal 
and  property  rights,  any  more  than  it  owes  him  a  mounted  body- 
guard or  a  nice  block  of  government  bonds.  The  schoolmaster  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  well-ordered  State  as  a  police- 
man or  a  judge.  Mr.  White  may  never  have  had  occasion  to  -invoke 
the  services  of  the  police  or  the  courts,  and  yet  he  pays  taxes  —  we 
trust  uncomplainingly — to  support  them.  Society  does  not,  perhaps, 
*  See  "  Herald  "  of  Oct.  13,  1880. 
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>we  very  much  to  Mr.  White  as  an  individual,  or  care  very  much 
ibout  him;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  State,  it  looks  after  him,  whether 
le  owns  anything  to  pay  taxes  on  or  not.  The  Republic  is  so  far 
•emoved  from  barbarism  on  the  one  side,  and  a  government  of  the 
nany  by  the  few  and  for  the  few  on  the  other,  that  it  does  not  say 
to  its  members,  *  Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most ;  let  those  who  can,  or  who  choose,  educate  their  children  and 
the  rest  go  untaught.*  Mr.  White  ought  to  know  that  to  destroy 
is  not  the  sole  end  of  criticism." 

The  attacks  upon  the  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  vague  and  general. 

They    consist   of    mere   assertion.     When    Mr.    White    says. "the 

schools  not  only  do  not  prepare  youth  for  American  citizenship,  but 

they  positively  unfit  them  for  the  duties  of  life,"  I  may  get  up  and 

say  that  the  schools  do  prepare  American  youth  for  citizenship,  and 

they  do  not  unfit  them  for  the  duties  of   life.     At  this  point  the 

argument  has  not  advanced  a  step.     Mr.  White  makes  an  assertion, 

and   I  make*  a  counter-assertion.     Mr.  White  is  an  eminent  writer, 

but  as  he  confesses,  I  believe,  he  is  not  familiar  with  schools.     I  am 

not  an  eminent  writer,  but  I  have  seen  a  good  many  public  schools. 

When  Mr.  White  will  curb  his  Pegasus,  and  bring  himself  down  to 

one  little  fact,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  see  about  that  little 

fact.     Mere  generalities,  when  put  in  forcible  language,  such  as  this 

class  of  writers  use.  are  quite  entertaining  to  read  ;  but  they  are  not 

argument,  and  they  do  not  much  move  the  American  people.     One 

thing  these  malcontents  have  proposed,  and  it  is  to  speak  of  this 

that  I  drop  for  a  moment  my  busy  work  in  the  schools  of  a  growing 

city.     They  howl  against  technical  grammar ;  they  raise  a  cry  against 

geography  ;  they  decry  arithmetic  ;  they  are  especially  furious  against 

what  they  call  "dry  routine,"  and  "drill";    they  call  the  teaching 

mechanical,  and  speak  of  the  "  company-front  "  plan   in   education. 

To  say  all   in   one  word,   they  call  the  public  school  system  "  the 

machine."     On  the  same  principle,  the  little  boy  said  to  his  brother 

who  had  been  worsted  in  a  quarrel  with  another  boy,  "Call  him 

names,  Jim." 

In  place  of  this  disagreeable  study,  our  critics  propose  the  oral 
method.  The  teacher  should  "  make  it  interesting,"  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth. 

Now,  poor  teaching  there  is  ^  and  poor  teaching  is  bad.     Unintelli- 
gent study  there  is ;  and  this  is  bad.     Let  us  try  to  correct  all  that. 
It  is  the  constant  effort  of  teachers,  and  all  who  are  at  work  in  the 
interest  of  schools,  to  correct  it.     A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  this 
'direction.     A   good   deal   more   is  being  done,   even   though   Mr. 
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Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  will  not  allow  any  school  superintendent 
to  call  himself  a  reformer,* and  the  Boston schooft»mmittee  want  to 
do,  as  some  one  says, — though  I  don't  believe  it,  —  just  what  the 
masters  do  not  want. 

But  for  poor  teaching  shall  we  substitute  diffusive,  everlasting 
talk  ?  For  study,  sometimes  irrational,  shall  we  ordain  no  study } 
Can  children  be  fitted  for  citizenship  without  effort  on  their  part.^ 
Has  anybody  who  amounts  to  anything  —  have  even  our  eminent 
critics  themselves  —  been  developed  on  thet^y  plan  ?  If  I  mistake 
not,  the  substitute  proposed  for  the^work  in  our  schools  tends  very 
largely  to  nambypambyism.  If,  for  study  and  intelligent  work  in 
school,  we  introduce-.a  passive  entertainment, — and  this  is  what 
much  of  the  talk  tends  to,  — ^the  future  citizens  will  be  a  very  help- 
less set,  without  nerve  or  muscle  ;  cowardly  and  effeminate. 

The  new  lights  that  sweep licross  the  educational  field  are  brilliant 
and  striking.  Like  comets,  they  spread  over  the  firmament.  By 
their  novelty  they  almost  conceal  the  stars.  They  are*  the  wonder 
of  the  time.  In  the  minds  of  some,  they  inspire  a  kind  of  supersti- 
tious awe.  But  the  scientific  investigator  is  not  alarmed.  They 
have  no  disk.  Close  inspection  shows  them  to  be  composed  of  thin 
vapor.  Their  diffusive  lustre  photographs  no  permanent  image  on 
the  youthful  mind,  and  they  disappear  with  the  day.  Little  stars 
are  not  striking,  but  they  stay;  and  you  know  where  to  find  them. 

The  aim  of  school  is  training;  it  is  not  mere  acquisition  of  facts. 
Right  training  requires  work,  and  a  few  things,  well  hammered  in, 
points  like  stars,  not  diffusive  lectures  like  comets*  tails  very  broad 
and  very  thin.  In  this  training  even  technical  grammar  and  the  old 
courses  of  study  are  not  wholly  nonsensical.  They  may  not  be  the 
best,  but  they  are  better  than  the  nothings  that  must  take  their 
place  if  they  are  abolished  without  a  substitute.  For  training —^  cul- 
ture—  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  so  much  that  is  new.  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  cannot  be  covered  in  the 
public  schools.  Says  a  writer  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review,'*  August, 
1880,  **  The  true  purpose  of  the  schopl  is  not  to  anticipate  the  lessons 
hi  life,  but  so  to  discipline  the  mind  that  it  may  be  prepared  to  learn 
»hcm  from  experience.  .  .  .  Our  incessant  experiments  in  educational 
reform  serve  only  to  interrupt  the  traditions,  and  therefore  to  lessen 
the  prestige  of  our  culture  ;  they  perplex  teachers,  scholars,  and 
parents  alike  ;  they  lead  to  doubt  and  hesitancy,  and  must  all  end 
in  a  simple  return  to  the  old  system."  The  question  is  whether  there 
is  not  something  for  Americans  to  think  of  in  this  view. 

*See  Chautauqua  .speech,  July,  i88a 
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THE  RENASCENCE  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  EDUCATION. 


REV.    R.    H.   QUICK,   A.    M. 


II. 


In  the  last  number,  I  endeavored  to  set  forth  some  of  the  evils 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  educational  ideal  of  the  Re- 
nascence. We  saw  that  when  the  school  course  was  settled,  tlie  only 
notion  conceived  of  the  educated  man  was  the  classical  scholar. 
From  this  it  followed  that  the  highest  distinction  was  awarded  to  the 
student  of  other  men's  words  and  other  men's  thoughts,  so  that  doing 
and  thinking  came  to  be  considered  of  far  less  importance  in  education 
than  learning  and  remembering.  Again,  the  adoption  of  a  literary 
ideal  caused  an  exaggerated  importance  to  be  attributed  to  literature, 
and  made  books  the  sole  apparatus  of  instruction  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  it  banished  literature  proper  from  the 
school-room,  and  sought  to  confine  the  learners'  attention  to  the 
phraseology  and  the  idioms  of  two  dead  languages. 

There  is  yet  another  weakness  about  the  Renascence  ideal, — a 
weakness  from  which  most  ideals  are  free. 

Most  ideals  have  this  merit,  at   least,  that  he  who  makes  even 
a  feeble  and  abortive  effort  to  reach  them  is  benefited  in  proportion, 
to  his  advance,  however  small  that  advance  may  be.     If  he  fails  to 
seize  the  coat  of  gold,  he  carries  away,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  at 
least  one  of  the  sleeves  ;  or,  to  use  George  Herbert's  metaphor,  — 

"...     Who  aimeth  at  the  sky. 
Shoots  higher  far  than  he  who  means  a  tree." 

But  the  learned  ideal  has  not  even  this  advantage.  The  first 
stage,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  is  so  totally  different  from 
the  study  of  the  ancient  literatures  to  which  it  is  the  preliminary, 
that  the  student  who  never  goes  beyond  this  first  stage  either  gets 
no  benefit  at  all,  or  a  benefit  which  is  not  of  the  kind  intended. 
Suppose  I  am  within  a  walk,  though  a  long  one,  of  the  British 
Museum,  and,  hearing  of  some  valuable  books  in  the  library,  which  I 
can  see  nowhere  else,  I  set  off  to  consult  them.  In  this  case  it 
makes  no  difference  to  me  how  valuable  the  books  are  if  I  do  not 
get  as  far  as  the  Museum.*     My  friends  may  comfort  me  with  the 

•This  iHustraiion  was  suggested  by  a  similar  one  in  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley's  essay  on  the 
teaching  of  English  in  his  lectures  and  essays,  1S70. 
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assurance  that  the  walk  must  have  done  me  good.  Perhapi  so  ;  but 
I  left  home  to  get  a  knowledge  of  certain  books,  not  to  exercise  my 
legs.  Had  exercise  been  my  object,  I  should  probably  have  chosen 
another  direction. 

Now  schoolmasters,  since  the  Renascence,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  leading  all  their  pupils  through  the  back  slums  of  the  Seven  Dials 
and  Soho,  in  the  direction  of  the  Museum,  with  the  avowed  ;:urpose 
of  taking  them  to  the  library,  although  they  knew  full  well  that  not 
one  pupil  in  ten,  not  one  in  fifty,  would  ever  reach  the  door.  To 
produce  a  few  scholars  able  to  appreciate  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  they  have  sacrificed  everybody  else;  and,  according  to  their 
own  showing,  they  have  condemned  a  large  portion  of  the  richer 
classes,  nearly  all  the  middle  classes,  and  quite  all  the  poorer  classes 
to  remain  "uneducated."  Atid,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
school- room,  one  half  of  the  human  race  —  the  women  —  has  not 
been  supposed  to  need  "education."  For  them  "accomplishments^' 
have  been  held  sufficient. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  point  out  one  effect  of  the  Renascence  ideal 
which  seems  to  me  no  less  mischievous  than  those  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  ideal  led  the  schoolmasters  to  attach  little  impor- 
tance to  the  education  of  children.  Directly  their  pupils  were  old 
enough  for  Latin  grammar  the  schoolmasters  were  quite  at  home ; 
but  till  then  the  children's  time  seemed  to  them  of  small  value,  and 
they  neither  knew,  nor  cared  to  know,  how  to  employ  it.  If  the 
little  ones  could  learn  by  heart  forms  of  words  which  would  after- 
wards "  come  in  useful,"  the  schoolmasters  were  ready  to  assist  such 
learning  by  ready  application  of  the  rod,  but  no  other  learning 
seemed  worthy  even  of  a  caning.  Absorbed  in  the  world  of  books 
they  overlooked  the  world  of  nature. 

Galileo  complains  that  he  could  not  induce  them  to  look  through 
his  telescope,  for  they  held  that  truth  could  be  arrived  at  only  by 
comparison  of  MSS.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  had  so  little  sym- 
pathy with  children,  and  did  not  know  how  to  teach  them.  It  is  by 
slow  degrees  that  we  arc  breaking  away  from  the  bad  tradition  then 
established,  are  getting  to  understand  children,  and  with  such  leaders 
as  Rousseau,  Pcstalozzi,  and  Frocbel,  are  investigating  the  best  edu- 
cation for  them.  We  no  longer  think  of  them  as  immature  men  and 
women,  but  see  that  each  stage  has  its  own  completeness,  and  that 
there  is  a  perfection  in  childhood  which  must  precede  the  perfection 
of  manhood  just  as  truly  as  the  flower  goes  before  the  fruit.  "  Child- 
hood," says  Rousseau,  "  has  its  own  ways  of  seeing,  feeling,  think- 
ing ";  and  it  is  by  studying  these  that  we  find  out  how  children  should 
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be  educated  Now  our  connection  with  the  world  of  nature  seems 
much  closer  in  our  early  years  than  ever  afterwards.  The  child's 
mind  seems  drawn  out  to  its  surroundings.  He  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  new  world  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  whilst  so  many 
of  us  grown  people  need  a  flapper,  like  the  sages  of  Laputa,  to  call 
our  attention  from  our  own  thoughts  to  anything  that  meets  the  eye 
or  ear,  the  child  sees  and  hears  everything,  and  everything  seen  or 
heard  becomes  associated  in  his  mind  not  so  much  with  thought  as 
with  feeling.  Hence  it  is  that  we,  most  of  us,  look  back  wistfully  to 
our  early  days,  and  confess  sorrowfully  that  though  "years"  may 
have  brought  "the  philosophic  mind," 

"...    Nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower." 

The  material  world,  then,  seems  to  supply  j  ust  those  obj  ects,  whether 
birds,  beasts,  or  flowers,  by  which  the  child  is  attracted,  and  on  which 
his  faculties  will  therefore  be  most  naturally  and  healthily  employed. 
But  the  Renascence  schoolmasters  had  little  notion  of  this.  If  you 
think  the  greatest  scholar  is  the  greatest  man,  you  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  those  who  are  not 
scholars  at  all.  An  English  inspector,  who,  no  doubt,  thought  chil- 
dren had  been  created  with  due  regard  to  the  revised  code  of  the  Privy 
Council,  spoke  of  the  infants  who  could  not  be  classed  by  their  per- 
formances in  "  the  three  R*s,"  as  "the  fag  end  of  the  school"  ;  and 
no  doubt  the  Renascence  schoolmasters  considered  children  the  fag 
end  of  humanity.  The  great  scholars  were,  indeed,  far  above  the 
race  of  pedants;  but  the  schoolmasters  who  adopted  their  ideal 
were  not ;  and  what  is  a  pedant }  u"  A  man  who  has  got  rid  of  his 
brains  to  make  room  for  his  learning."  *  The  pedantic  schoolmasters 
oi  the  Renascence  wished  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  be  cleared  of 
everything  else,  that  it  might  have  room  for  the  languages  of  Greece 
^d  Rome.  But  what  if  the  mind  failed  to  take  in  its  destined 
freight?  In  that  case  the  schoolmasters  had  nothing  else  for  it,  and 
*'ere  content  that  it  should  go  empty. 

♦Miss  J.  D.  Potter,  in  "Journal  o£  Education-"    London,  June,  1879, 
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THE   RELATION    OF  NORMAL- SCHOOL    WORK   TO    THE 

STATE. 

BY  S.  N.  FELLOWS,  D    D. 

Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  says  that  "government  has  no  right  to  be 
except  as  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  ends  of  the^individual  in  his 
social  capacity,  and  it  must  therefore  be  bound  so  to  be  as  to  secure 
these  ends  in  the  best  manner.  ...  To  obviate  practical  difficulties, 
however,  it  must  be  observed  that  when  it  is  said  that  government  is 
for  the  individual,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is  for  one  individual  espe- 
cially, but  for  ^//the  individuals  of  whom  society  is  composed.** 

Among  the  objects  of  the  government  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  are  these:  "to  provide  for  the 
public  defence,"  and  "promote  the  general  welfare.** 

It  is  a  principle  universally  recognized  in  every  department  of 
government,  that  the  right  to  attain  and  secure  any  great  national 
interest  or  end,  implies  the  right  to  construct  and  use  every  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  means  for  attaining  that  end.  It  is  as  a  neces- 
sary means  to  an  end  that  the  right  to  educate  pertains  to  the  State. 
If  education  is  the  best  and  "  cheapest  defence  of  nations,**  then  the 
nation  should  educate  for  the  same  reason  that  it  establishes  military 
and  naval  academies,  builds  ships,  ports,  arsenals,  and  prepares  the 
munitions  of  war.  If  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  can  be,  and  has.  been 
done,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  necessary  to  the  "  general 
welfare,"  and  that  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  this  education  to  private  en. 
terprisc,  it  becomes  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
educate  the  people. 

But  the  State  is  bound  also  to  secure  its  ends  in  the  best  manner 
and  at  the  least  expense.  It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  farmer 
to  have  his  land  tilled  and  cultivated  after  the  best  and  most  scien- 
tific methods,  otherwise  loss,  and  even  financial  ruin  may  follow. 
The  manufacturer  who  studies  his  truest  and  best  good,  employs 
only  skilled  labor,  in  order  to  avoid  waste  and  secure  the  best  results. 
It  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  State  to  have  its  seven  millions 
of  children,  —  the  most  precious  jewels  of  the  nation,  —  during  the 
six  years  of  their  average  school-life,  receive  their  instruction  and 
training  from  skilled  teachers  ;  otherwise,  blunted  intellects,  warped 
characters,  and  wasted  lives  may  be  the  terrible  national  result. 
The  duty  of  the  State  then  "  to  provide  for  the  public  defence  and 
promote  the  general  welfare  *'  implies  the  duty  to  educate  the  people. 
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he  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the  people  in  the  best  manner,  im- 
ies  the  duty  to  provide  traii^ed  teachers  to  whom  the  work  of  edu- 
ition  may  be  intrusted. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  should  educate  is  determined  by  its 
ivn  needs  and  ability.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  •'general  welfare" 
\at  all  the  people  should  have  an  elementary  education,  provision 
>r  a  universal  elementary  education  should  be  made.  If  the  "gen- 
ral  welfare  "  demands  that  a  portion  of  the  youth  should  possess,  and 
II  should  have  the  privilege  of  acquiring  such  mental  and  moral 
iscipline  as  only  a  university  education  can  secure,  provision  should 
e  made  for  a  university.  State  education  of  every  degree  and  kind 
an  be  maintained  only  as  a  sound  publip  policy. 

The  provision  for  teacher  training  should  be  commensurate  with 
he  wants  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  If  the  State  should  provide 
nd  maintain  primary,  grammar,  high  schools,  and  the  university,  it 
dIIovvs  necessarily  that  schools  should  be  established  for  the  instruc- 
ion  and  training  of  teachers  for  all  these  grades,  and  if  these  cannot 
e  secured  by  private  enterprise,  the  duty  to  establish  and  maintain 
hem  devolves  upon  the  State. 

The  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  make  necessary  provision  for 
he  education  and  training  of  the  teachers  in  all  grades  of  schools 
>eing  proved,  the  practical  question  arises,  how  can  this  be  done  in 
Lhe  best  manner,  and  at  the  least  expense  }  Let  it  be  remembered 
:hat  we  have  a  system  of  schools  so  organized  and  adjusted  that 
pupils  may  enter  the  primary,  and  pass  step  by  step  through  the 
grammar  and  high  school  and  university.  This  system,  in  order  to 
be  complete,  and  carried  forward  to  its  highest  efficiency,  and  thus  , 
truly  "promote  the  general  welfare,"  needs  to  be  supplemented  with 
facilities  for  teacher  training. 

Where  should  this  work  beorin.^  I  answer,  in  the  universities.  , 
Who  are  the  pioneers  of  progress  in  every  department  of  life  t  They 
are  those  in  the  highest  circles  of  thought  and  investigation.  All 
reforms  in  art,  literature,  science,  law,  politics,  and  religion  have  their 
origin  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  wjio,  with  clearer  and  broader  vision, 
stand  on  higher  heights,  and  scan  a  wider  horizon.  Thence  the 
reform,  the  new  truth  in  discovery,  passes  down  to  those  on  lesser 
heights,  until  it  reaches  the  masses  in  the  valleys  below.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  **  the  philosophy  of  one  generation  becomes  the  common- 
sense  of  the  next."  The  same  principle  governs  in  national  educa- 
tion. All  reforms  in  school  work  or  teacher  training  should  begin  in 
the  highest  institutions  of  the  land.  The  foundations  should  be  laid 
^ure. 
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It  is  related  in  the  history  of  Poland,  that  many  years  ago  it  was 
a  Protestant  country.  In  an  evil  hour  a  Jesuit  minister  of  public 
instruction  was  appointed.  This  to  a  casual  observer  would  seem 
to  be  an  unimportant  fact.  This  minister  of  public  instruction 
soon  secured,  by  his  own  appointment,  Jesuit  professors  in  the 
national  university.  In  a  few  years,  Jesuit  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity were  sent  out  as  teachers  into  the  academies  and  secondary 
schools.  These  in  turn  supplied  the  primary  schools  with  Jesuit 
teachers,  and  Poland  passed  under  the  control  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. Whether  the  above  be  fact  or  fiction,  it  illustrates  the 
point. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  organizing  the  first  elementary  normal 
school  in  the  United  States  in  1839,  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges  had 
established  chairs  of  didactics,  and  that  other  colleges  had  followed 
their  example,  who  can  estimate  the  results  that  would  have  fol- 
lowed ?  This  recognition  of  the  need  and  value  of  teacher  training 
by  the  chief  institutions  of  learning  would  have  started  an  influence 
that  would  have  been  felt  in  every  school-room  and  home  in  the 
land.  The  science  and  art  of  education  would  have  been  far  more 
rapidly  developed.  The  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching 
in  the  colleges  themselves  would  have  been  greatly  improved.  The 
graduates  of  these  colleges  who  have  become  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents  of  schools  would  have  entered  upon  their  work, 
not  only  disciplined,  educated  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word,  but 
also  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
education,  familiar  with  its  history  and  progress,  and  also  with  the 
philosophy  of  teaching.  With  superintendents  and  principals  pos- 
sessed of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  born  of  such  knowledge  and  skill, 
to  organize  and  marshal  the  educational  forces,  stimulate  the  scholars, 
and  inspire  the  subordinate  teachers  with  a  spirit  of  earnest  work, 
it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  grand  results  that  would  have  been 
accomplished  in  our  graded  schools.  Besides,  these  schools  would  in 
turn  have  become  training  schools  for  teachers  in  grammar  and 
primary  grades,  and  so  a  mighty  impetus  would  have  been  given  all 
along  the  lines  of  out  educational  forces.  The  greatest  need  to-day, 
in  educational  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  industry,  is  directive 
power.  This  directive  power  implies  a  ground-work  of  general  edu- 
cation that  can  be  obtained  only  in  the  highest  and  best-equipped 
institutions.  Let  the  State  then  provide  in  its  universities  for  the 
best  instruction  and  training  possible  in  language,  mathematics,  and 
science,  and  supplement  this  in  its  chairs  of  didactics  with  needful 
professional  instruction  and  training  for  those  who  become  teachers, 
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nd  the  possible  results  described  above  will  become  realities  in  the 
ear  future. 

Seconaly,  how  can  the  State  best  provide  for  the  training  of 
eachers  for  grammar  and  primary  grades  ?  It  is  in  connection  with 
his  grade  of  normal  work  that  the  question  of  separate  schools 
rises.  If  it  be  claimed  that  culture,  or  the  knowledge  of  subjects, 
►r  both,  are  legitimate  branches  of  normal  teaching,  then  it  follows 
hat  the  separate  normal  school  involves  a  double  system  of  sec- 
ondary general  instruction.  The  high  school  is  universally  recog- 
lized  as  the  secondary  school  for  general  culture.  It  is  the  connect- 
ng  link  between  the  higher  and  primary  schools,  and  binds  all  into 
inity  and  system,  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  vital  and  necessary 
)art  of  the  whole.  If  norrn'al  schools  are  established  on  essentially 
he  same  basis  and  do  the  same  work,  the  people  fail  to  see  the  rea- 
;on  for  their  existence.     Hence  the  criticism  on  normal  schools. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  normal  schools  should  become  more 
listinctively  professional.  To  meet  present  necessities,  it  may  be 
vise  to  maintain  preparatory  departments,  in  which  all  academic  in- 
itruction  shall  be  given.  In  the  normal  school  itself,  let  the  instruc- 
ion,  as  near  as  possible,  be  wholly  professional,  including,  of  course, 
such  reviews  of  branches  as  may  be  necessary  for  illustration  of 
[nethods.  Again,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  hearty  support  of  nor- 
mal schools,  the  element  of  confidence  or  trust  should  be  more  fully 
introduced  into  their  management.  This  is  as  essential  in  education 
as  in  business.  In  this  age,  when  all  nations  interchange  goods, 
compete  in  the  same  markets,  and  possess  mutual  commercial  inter- 
ests, it  would  be  impossible,  without  the  element  of  confidence,  to 
carry  on  successfully  any  branch  of  trade  or  business.  So  in  our 
complex  educational  affairs,  as  teachers  we  labor  in  different  depart- 
ments, or  schools,  and  yet  we  have  mutual  interests,  are  working  for 
a  common  end.  We,  too,  interchange  goods,  compete  in  the  same 
rnarkets,  and  without  the  element  of  mutual  confidence  we  cannot 
hope  for  the  highest  success.  Students  from  accepted  graded 
schools  should  be  received,  on  certificate  of  scholarship  in  the  re- 
quired branches,  into  the  normal  schools  for  professional  training 
alone.  As  normal  schools  become  more  and  more  distinctively  pro- 
fessional, and  draw  students  already  prepared  in  scholarship  from  the 
graded  schools  around  them,  the  reason  for  their  separate  existence 
will  become  more  apparent,  and  they  will  receive  a  heartier  support 
from  the  people  and  the  State. 

But  the  people  will  never  incur  the  expense  of  a  sufficient  number 
)f  separate  normal  schools  to  meet  our  educational  demands,  and 
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therefore  some  other  provision  must  be  made.  It  is  believed  that 
this  can  be  best  and  most  economically  done  by  providing,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  a  normal  school,  or  department,  or  teacher,  or  class,  in 
connection  with  every  high  school  in  the  State.  If  it  be  true  that 
"  graduates  of  well-organized  high  schools  are  likely  to  make  the 
most  successful  teachers,  and  from  this  source  our  graded  schools 
are  destined  to  draw  recruits  to  their  teaching  force,"  it  would  seem 
that  to  supplement  the  drill  and  culture  of  the  high  school  with  the 
professional  training  required  would  secure  the  best  results  and  at 
the  least  expense  to  the  State.  And  as  these  high  schools  are  es- 
tablished in  almost  every  county,  it  may  be  claimed  that  soon  no 
further  provision  for  teacher  training  need  be  made. 

Another  means  of  teacher  training  by  the  State  is  the  institute. 
As  a  temporary  expediency,  the  teachers'  institute  is  of  great  value. 
It  serves  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  need  of  better  methods  In 
education.  It  reaches  the  great  mass  of  teachers  who  intend  to  teach 
only  a  year  or  two,  and  causes  even  them  to  strive  to  render  better 
service.  It  elevates  the  ideal  of  teaching,  increases  sympathy,  and* 
cultivates  enthusiasm  among  all  classes,  and  lays  foundations  for 
more  thorough  training  in  the  future.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  it  has  been  often  perverted. .  So  far  as  it  is  merely  an  opportu- 
nity for  cramming  for  a  subsequent  examination,  it  is  an  educational 
fraud,  —  a  fraud  upon  the  teachers  themselves,  and  upon  the  pedf)le, 
for  it  conduces  neither  to  sound  scholarship  nor  professional  skill. 
In  the  present  stage  of  advancement  of  teacher  training,  however, 
the  institute  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  under  such  guidance  as 
will  guard  against  abuse,  and  carry  it  forward  to  its  greatest  effi- 
ciency, it  should  be  vigorously  supported  by  the  State. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  shotild  provide  for 
normal-school  work  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  schools  of 
the  State.     That  the  provision  should  include  :  — 

1.  Chairs  of  education  in  universities. 

2.  A  normal  department  in  every  high  school. 

3.  Separate  normal  schools  which  shall  be  strictly  professional. 

4.  Maintain  temporarily,  preparatory  departments  in  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes.  These,  being  temporary,  should  be 
dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  educational  facilities  of  the  State  will 
permit,  leaving  the  first  three  mentioned  above  as  the  permanent 
provision  of  the  State  for  teacher  preparation. 

In  this  way  it  is  believed  the  State,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
will  promote  the  "  general  welfare  "  in  the  best  manner  and  at  the 
least  expense. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes's  visits  to  America  are  always  most  welcome.  The 
snial  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  "  and  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  '*  is 
ill  and  kindly  known  by  all  American  students,  while  his  efforts  to  improve 
le  interests  and  condition  of  the  working  classes  have  rendered  him  popular 
nong  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  English-speaking  people  on  both  sides 
■  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Hughes  is  really  an  international  man,  whose  real 
)me  is  in  the  hearty  fellowship  and  esteem  of  both  continents.  His  recent 
ip  to  America- has  an  interest  which  connects  itself  with  the  labors  of 
:holars  and  philanthropists,  in  the  settlement  of  an  English  community  in 
'entral  Tennessee,  on  some  of  the  principles  of  a  co-operative  society. 

About  three  years  ago  the  attention  of  English  capitalists,  led  by  Thomas 
lughes,  Esq.,  had  been  directed  to  the  Cumberland  Plateau  as  a  locality 
3  which  young  Englishmen  of  wealth,  who  desired  to  follow  agriculttiral 
pursuits,  could  emigrate.  At  about  the  same  time,  a  company  of  Boston 
;entlemen  formed  what  was  known  as  the  "  I^oard  of  Aid  to  Land  Owner- 
hip."  As  the  result  of  conferences  and  negotiations  between  these  English 
md  American  gentlemen,  a  union  was  formed  in  an  incorporated  company 
or  the  purpose  of  encouraging  such  immigration  and  settlement. 

After  six  months'  constant  travel  and  investigation,  the  Board  secured  for 
ts  proposed  settlement  an  area  of  land  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  of 
^forthem  Tennessee,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Nashville  and  six  or 
eight  hours  by  rail  from  Cincinnati.  The  plateau  has  an  elevation  of  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  and  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  general 
plane  of  the  State.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  good,  easily  tilled,  and  adapted 
to  almost  all  agricultural  products.  The  country  is  heavily  wooded,  and  the 
grass  is  of  luxuriant  growth.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  temperature  agree- 
able the  year  through.  No  malaria  exists,  and  the  climate  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  recuperation  of  consumptives.  The  lands  have  been  sur- 
veyed ;  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection,  among  which  are  a  hotel,  a 
school-house,  and  a  church ;  and  New  Rugby  has  been  set  in  operation  by  a 
company  of  young  English  gentlemen,  with  their  wives  and  others,  who  have 
taken  possession  of  their  new  home  in  Northeastern  Tennessee,  on  the  line 
^f  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad.  The  Board  retains  supervision  over 
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the  whole  territory  in  very  many  matters,  similar  to  the  practice  in  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  and  Greeley,  Col.  j  to  secure  a  community  such  as  is  desired, 
and  to  insure  homes  for  a  refined  class  of'  people,  with  moderate  means. 

The  plan  (as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hughes)  is  to  aid  colonists,  by  an  advan- 
tageous purchase  of  land  in  large  areas,  and  its  sale  in  small  parcels,  at  low 
prices,  on  credit  mainly  of  years;  by  systematic  plans  of  towns,  streets, 
farms,  and  building  restrictions,  to  the  benefit  of  all ;  by  an  arrangement 
for  reduced  rates  of  transportation  ;  construction  of  school-houses,  and  aid 
to  churches ;  furnishing  of  steam  or  water  power,  portable  mills,  etc..  as  far 
as  practicable ;  securing  a  population  that  will  insure  a  good  neighborhocd ; 
sale  of  seed,  fuel,  lumber,  tools,  etc.,  to  colonists,  at  minimum  cost;  con- 
struction and  ornamentation  of  roads;  encouraging  tree  culture;  prohibit- 
ing, in  original  deeds,  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks ; 
economizing  fences  ;  establishing  barrel  factories,  and  drying  and  canning 
establishments  ;  employing  an  efficient  superintendent,  who  shall  teach  the 
best  methods  of  farming,  etc. 

The  essential  features  of  this  movement  are  now  so  well  established  as 
sound,  its  success  being  made  dependent  only  on  the  class  of  people  who 
enter  the  scheme,  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  establish 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  fair  memorial  of  his  intelligent  zeal  in  behalf 
of  his  countrymen. 


PROSPERITY  AND  EDUCATION. 

We  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  solid  prosperity.  During  a  season  of 
stagnation  and  enforced  economy,  this  country  has  accumulated  wealth  to 
the  extent  of  turning  the  credit  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  nations  largely 
in  our  favor,  bringing  our  bonds  home  to  stay,  and  starting  gold  shipments 
towards  our  shores  in  a  steady,  shining  stream.  Never  for  fifty  years,  if 
indeed  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country,  were  gold,  silver,  and  bank- 
notes equally  acceptable  to  the  people,  because  equally  reliable  as  money. 
With  gold  coin,  silver  legal-tender,  national-bank  notes,  greenbacks,  silver 
certificates,  and  gold  certificates  equally  available  for  currency,  the  demands 
of  trade  are  not  yet  satisfied,  and  the  call  for  fractional  paper  currency  is 
urgent  and  well-grounded.  At  present,  the  capacity  of  our  people  to  absorb 
currency  is  uncertain.  Before  the  war  we  floated  only  $7  per  capita  va 
paper  money,  whereas  now  we  have  reached  the  figure  of  %\\pcr  capita^  and 
instead  of  a  plethora  the  cry  is  still  for  more,  until  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  we  may  yet  reach  the  average  in  France,  where  the  paper  circulation 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  $44.  The  cause  of  the  increased 
amount  of  paper  money  per  capita  is  the  greater  confidence  in  the  currency 
than  that  which  prevailed  during  war  times  and  the  ante-bellum  wild-cat 
banking  period,  v  hen  the  disposition  was  not  to  hoard  but  to  get  rid  of 
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jrrency,  which  disposition,  in  the  years  subsequent  to  the  war,  led  to  the 
ild  speculation  to  which  the  panic  of  1873  gave  an  effectual  quietus. 

Glancing  at  the  productive  interests  of  the  country,  the  picture  is  ascheer- 
il  as  that  presented  by  the  monetary  situation.  A  series  of  good  seasons 
t  borne,  synchronous  with  a  series  of  unfavorable  seasons  abroad,  has  put 
ur  farmers  on  the  high  road  of  prosperity,  and  all  other  industries  have 
aught  the  cheerful  pitch  and  are  chorusing  in  the  harmony  of  abundant  and 
rofitable  production.  The  manufactories  and  railroads  are  so  alive  wiih 
be  impulse  of  business,  that  it  is  even  proposed  to  re-erect  the  broken  col- 
mn  of  our  shipping  interests,  that  the  cycle  of  production,  enhancement, 
nd  delivery  may  be  complete,  and  the  entire  profit  on  the  commodity,  from 
le  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  soil  or  from  under  it,  till  the  laying  of  it 
own  in  a  foreign  port,  may  redound  to  the  benefi't  of  our  own  people, 
mmigration  is  another  source  of  wealth  to  this  country,  and  at  present  the 
tiflux  of  immigrants  is  unprecedented.  Populaiion  is  a  most  valuable 
mport.  People  not  only  extract  wealth  from  the  land  in  excess  of  what 
hey  consume,  but  also,  by  furnishing  a  market  near  at  hand  for  the  farmer's 
iroduce,  enhance  the  value  of  his  possessions,  and  by  increasing  the 
lemand  for  building  sites,  cause  the  value  of  real  estate  in  towns  and  cities 
nd  their  vicinage  to  appreciate  in  a  degree  far  beyond  its  value  as  a  factor 
)f  natural  production. 

The  development  of  the  South  is  an  element  of  wealth  to  the  nation  at 
arge,  which  partisan  feeling  at  present  prevents  many  good  people  from 
discerning.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the  era  of  ill  feeling  and  mutual  misun- 
derstanding and  misrepresentation  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  vast 
energies  of  that  section,  which  were  misdirected  in  slavery  times,  and  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  dorniant  a  good  portion  of  the  time  since  the  war,  will 
soon  be  called  into  full  play  for  the  development  of  the  incalculable  wealth 
that  awaits  the  *'  open-sesame  "  signal  of  enterprise  and  labor.  Immigration 
on  this  continent,  as  was  the  case  in  the  eastern  continent,  after  surging 
westward  to  the  natural  limits,  will  recoil  on  itself  aryj  flow  southward  in  a 
living,  wealth-giving,  wealth-receiving  tide.  Small  farming,  diversified  farm- 
products,  mining,  and  manufacturing,  with  the  inestimable  adjuncts  of  com- 
merce by  rail  and  water  way,  will,  at  no  late  day,  make  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  South  as  rich  as  her  soil  and  mineral  deposits,  and  her  social 
temperament  as  sunny  as  her  sky.  Area  for  area,  sugar  land  is  seven  times 
as  productive  as  wheat  land,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  Southern  farm  would 
bewilder  the  brain  of  a  Northern  market-gardener.  Cotton  seed,  once  an 
incumbrance  on  the  plantation,  manufactured  into  oil,  oil-cake,  and  paper, 
has  become  a  perennial  bonanza,  and  the  rolls  of  cotton  fabric  yielded  by 
the  plant  will  have,  in  the  future,  to  look  to  their  layrels  against  the  rivalry 
of  the  woollen  goods  that  may  be  derived  from  the  fleeces  of  sheep,  feeding 
on  and  doubly  enriching  the  fields  in  the  intervals  of  cotton-growing. 

^  ut  what  has  this  to  do  with  education  ?     Education  is  at  oft:e  the  cause 
an.)  the  fruition  of  industrial  prosperity.     But  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  pres- 
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ent  to  dive  into  the  deeper  philosophy  of  this  correlation.  A  few  surface 
facts  and  practical  suggestions  are  all  we  aim  at.  Let  all  who  have  the 
cause  of  education  at  heart  bear  in  mind  that  material  prosperity  is  not 
necessarily  a  factor  of  educational  progress.  In  the  impulse  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  of  prosperity  is  shining,  there  is  d«anger  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion, or  a  portion  of  it,  may  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  schooling,  in 
order  to  supply  a  part  of  the  demand  for  labor.  It  is  not  the  very  poor, 
but  the  penurious  and  covetous  that  keep  their  children  out  of  school  and 
at  work.  Money-getting  is  a  disposition  that  is  apt  to  be  indulged  in  at  the 
expense  of  principle  and  feeling,  at  the  expense  of  future  prospects  and 
flesh  and  blood.  The  hopelessly  poor,  if  not  depraved,  strive,  in  the  wreck 
of  their  own  lives,  lo  float  their  children  by  giving  them  a  good  education. 
Times  of  intense  industrial  activity  supply  temptations  to  the  young  to 
engage  in  bu-iness^  which  are  absent  in  periods  of  stagnation.  Hence  a 
panic  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  inasmuch  as,  besides  dealing  the  surcharged 
financial  sky,  it  drives  a  whole  generation  of  youth  out  of  work  and  into  the 
schools,  —  a  class  of  youth  who  will  always  work  when  work  is  to  be  had. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  hard  times  compel  children  to  labor.  The 
essence  of  hard  limes  is  the  scarcity  of  work  for  the  adult,  and  much  more 
so  for  children.  Hence,  in  the  present  prosperity,  there  lurks  a  danger  to 
our  special  interest,  which  it  would  be  well  for  social  scientists  to  guard 
against  by  agitation  and  legislation,  or  at  least  by  the.  enforcement  of  the 
laws  already  on  the  statute  book. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  rake  up  the  industrial-education  problem.  The 
danger  is  tjiat  our  youth  will  be  tempted  from  the  school  to  the  work-shop. 
The  work  that  children  do  in  some  places,  such  as  picking  slate  out  of  coal 
in  certain  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  is  barbarous,  and  should  be  prohibited  by 
law.  No  country  or  section  of  countr}'  is  ever  richer,  in  the  long  run,  by 
yoking  its  children,  its  women,  or  its  cows  to  hard  labor.  Such  a  course 
may  be  necessary  in  some  countries ;  but  here,  where  machinery  is  used  to 
subdue  nature,  such  a  measure  is  not  only  cruel,  but  also  bad  economy. 
Children  put  out  to  work,  and  deprived  of  the  mental  cultivation  that  is  due 
them,  are  not  efficient  agents  of  social  well-being  in  after  life,  but  rather 
stones  in  the  field  of  industry,  snags  in  the  stream  of  progress.  If  any  poor 
boy  rises  in  position,  it  is  because  he  will  not  stay  where  fate  placed  him, 
but  is  determined  to  do  for  himself  what  his  parents  ought  to  have  done  for 
him.  Self-made  men  are  such  because,  as  boys,  they  followed  the  wise 
suggestion  of  Mahomet,  and  went  to  the  school,  inasmuch  as  the  school 
will  not  come  to  them.  In  times  of  prosperity,  let  the  old  work,  and  the 
young  study  and  play.  A  few  years'  study  at  the  formative  period  of  the 
mind  raises  the  individual  to  a  higher  plane  of  activity,  and  puts  the  long 
arm  of  the  lever  in  his  hand  through  life.  There  is  no  great  dearth  of 
labor  that  is  not  speedily  remedied  by  inventive  genius.  Invention  is  the 
favorite  child  #f  intelligence,  whose  fostering  mother  is  the  school. 

In  one  particular  the  present  prosperity  brings  peace.     During  the  period 
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of  speculation,  one  evidence  of  confidence  in  the  future  was  the  building  of 
expensive  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  When  the  pinching  of 
business. depression  was  felt,  it  was  found  difficult  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  issued  for  the  erection  of  these  structures,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prin- 
cipal. Popular  dissatisfaction  at  this  condition  took  the  form,  under  the 
guidance  of  demagogues,  of  opposition  to  public  high  schools,  in  cases 
where  the  economical  pressure  did  not  find  sufficient  vent  in  the  reduction 
of  teachers'  salaries.  With  both  high  schools  and  teachers,  in  many  places, 
it  was  a  "  struggle  for  existence,"  under  circumstances  more  adverse  than 
the  inventor  of  that  expression  could  have  anticipated.  The  high  schools 
iu  most  cases  survived  ;  in  many  cases  the  teachers  survived.  The  present 
prosperity  should  mean  restored  salaries  to  the  teachers  who  suffered  reduc- 
tion during  the  period  of  depression.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the  same 
prosperit}'  means  peace  for  the  public  high  school.  Its  .apparent  expensive- 
ness  furnished  a  weapon  of  attack  upon  it  to  the  hand  of  the  open  enemy, 
or  the  "fool  friend  "  of  the  schools,  during  the  bad  times ;  but  now  that 
plenty  prevails,  if  anybody  raises  hand  or  voice  against  the  public  high 
school,  let  him  be  anathema. 


MISSIONARY  EDUCATORS, 

Jwo  great  missionary  associations  have  just  closed  their  annual  sessions 
in  America,  both  being  held  in  New  England,  —  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions^  and  The  American  Missionary  Association, 
As  organizations  for  the  spread  of  religious  truth  these  two  bodies  have  a 
remarkable  history,  but  their  history  as  organizers  of  great  educational 
movements  is  equally  marked.  The  earlier  policy  of  the  American  Board 
was  to  confine  itself  to  the  planting  of  mission  stations,  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  preaching  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the 
ever-opening  door  of  civilization,  as  well  as  Christianity,  has  demanded  the 
establishment  of  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  in  all  parts  of  what  was 
recently  styled  heathendom.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  growth  and 
dimensions  of  the  educational  department  of  this  great  organization,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  Dr.  N.  G.  Clarke,  the  foreign  secretary  of  the  Board : 

MISSIONS. 

Number  of  missions 17 

Number  of  stations 75 

Number  of  out-btations 639 

LABORFRS  EMPLOYED. 

Number  of  ordained  missionaries  (seven  being  physicians). . . .  156* 

Number  of  i  hysicians  not  ordained 6 

Number  of  other  male  assistants 8 

Number  of  female  assistants 2461 

Whole  number  of  laborers  sent  from  this  country 416 

*  Including  nine  still  supported  at  Sandwich  Islands, 
t  Including  eleven  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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Number  of  native  pastors 142 

Number  of  native  preachers  and  catechists 42  c 

Number  of  native  school-teachers 528 

Number  of  native  helpers 174  • 

Whole  number  of  laborers  with  missions. ; 1,269 

THE   PRESS. 

Pages  prin  ed,  as  far  as  reported    (Turkish,  Japanese,  North 

China,  and  Zulu  missions  only) 20,606,478 

THE    CHURCHES. 

Number  of  churches 272 

Number  of  church  members,  nearly  as  can  be  learned I7fl65 

Added  during  the  year,  nearly  as  can  be  learned,  with  additions 

not  previously  reported 2^5 

EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  training  and  theological  schools  and  station  classes. .  29 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  above 1,051 

Number  of  .boarding-schools  for  girls 37 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  same 1,361 

Number  of  common  schools 709 

Number  of  pupils  in  common  schools 25.374 

Whole  number  of  pupils 28,098 

When  the  bill  of  particulars  is  read,  from  which  the  above  statistics  are 
compiled,  it  becomes  one  of  the  mo.st  luminous  pages  of  modern  history, 
and  illustrates  the  wonder-working  power  of  education  vitalized  by  the 
great  principles  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  Christian  teachers  and  edu- 
cators may  rejoice.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  Dr.  Clarke's 
ab\e  and  lucid  report :  — 

"  In  Armenia,  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  bring  the  churches  up  to 
self-support  and  to  self-government,  and  to  secure  to  them  such  educational 
institutions  as  shall  prepare  an  efficient  body  of  educated  Christian  men 
and  women  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the  work  of  evangelization.  This 
object  alone  justifies  the  large  expenditure  from  the  Otis  bequest  of  over 
$50,000  the  past  year,  on  the  colleges  at  Aintab  and  Harpoot,  as  grants  in 
aid  for  raising  up  a  native  ministry,  on  the  theological  seminaries  at  Marash 
and  Marsovan,  and  on  high  schools  and  seminaries  at  Erzeroom,  Csesarea, 
Van,  and  elsewhere. 

"  The  greatest  progress  in  the  Turkish  missions  the  past  year  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  direction  of  education  and  of  woman's  work.  No  longer  con- 
tent with  the  elementary  studies,  there  is  a  demand,  as  never  before,  for 
high  schools,  and  a  readiness  to  make  generous  efforts  to  secure  them. 
The  attendance  of  students  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  seminaries  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  wise  direction  of  this  newly  awakened  intellectual  life,  that 
it  be  not  secularized  but  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  imposes  the 
gravest  responsibilities  on  the  missionaries. 

"  The  newly  awakened  interest  in  education  is  bearing  its  richest  fruit  in 
the  social  and  moral  elevation-  of  women.  Graduates  from  the  seminaries 
at  Aintab,  Harpoot,  Caesarea,  Marsovan,  and  the  Home  at  Constantinople 
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"e  to  be  found  teaching  girls  and  women  in  their  native  villages,  till  the 
umber  of  girls'  schools  has  more  than  quadrupled  during  the  last  five  years. 
**  In  Western  Turkey,  the  schools  for  Greek  girls  at  J3roosa  and  Manisa 
re  well  attended.  Nearly  half  of  the  large  church  at  Caesarea  is  made  up 
f  Greeks,  and  Greek  students  are  found  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
larsovan.  At  Constantinople,  a  large  part  of  the  lime  and  strength  of 
he  missionaries  is  given  to  the  production  of  a  Christian  literature  for  the 
fc'hole  empire. 

"  A  graded  system  of  schools  has  been  introduced  in  Sivas,  which  has 
ixcited  general  admiration.  Where  less  than  $500  was  given  for  education 
en  years  ago,  more  than  ten  times  that  sum  is  now  given,  and  the  number 
►f  pupils  has  increased  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  in  the  public 
schools.  In  Tocat  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  high  school,  to  be  named 
ifter  Henry  Martyn,  in  honor  of  the  noted  missionary  whose  grave  is  in  that 
::ity.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  provide  the  best  opportuniiies  for  theo- 
logical study  at  Marsovan.  The  men  connected  with  the  seminary  are  such 
as  would  do  honor  to  similar  institutions  at  home.  Of  the  recent  grad 
jates  from  the  mission  seminary,  four  are  already  engaged  as  teachers  in 
JifTerent  places.  The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  work  in  some  places  is 
the  school  taught  by  a  graduate  from  the  seminary, — perhaps  the  wife  of 
a  native  pastor. 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Caesarea  is  the  changed 
sentiment  in  regard  to  female  education.  The  graduates  from  Miss  Clos- 
son's  school  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers,  so  that  where  not  a  single  girls' 
school  was  to  be  found  five  years  ago,  sixteen  are  contemplated  for. the 
coming  year.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  opportunities  of 
reaching  the  women  and  the  girls  in  thousands  of  homes. 

"  In  Ceylon  almost  the  entire  expense  of  the  education  of  over  seven 
thousand  youths  of  both  sexes  is  now  met  by  the  native  population.  In 
Japan,  the  training  school  at  Kioto  is  doing  most  effective  work,  having  an 
attendance  of  eighty-eight  pupils.  The  English  course,  embracing  the  study 
of  the  classics,  and  such  text-books  as  are  usually  taught  in  this  country, 
has  been  extended  to  five  years.  Then  follows  a  special  theological  course 
of  two  years,  for  such  young  men  as  are  proposing  to  enter  the  ministry.  To 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  preachers,  a  special  course  of  Biblical  instruction 
has  been  provided  for  such  as  cannot  take  a  full  course. 

"The  schools  for  girls  at  Kobe,  Kioto,  and  Osaka  have  had  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  and  the  course  of  study  includes  many  of  the 
brar.ches  taught  in  high  schools  in  this  country,  only  giving  more  promi- 
nence to  Bible  studies. 

"  The  mission  has  issued  about  two  millions  of  pages  of  Christian  litera- 
ture during  the  year,  including  a  religious  newspaper,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  empire  The  event  of  the  year,  however,  was  the  completion  of 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  April  last,  on  which  Dr.  Greene 
with  others  has  been  employed  for  the  last  six  years." 
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EDUCATION  IN  PARIS, 

Paris,  no  doubt  justly,  boasts  of  being  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  of 
Europe.  The  artist,  the  scholar,  and  the  votary  of  pleasure  alike  find 
abundant  scope  for  their  pursuits.  Two  hundred  years  before  the  discovery 
of  America,  she  was  recognized  as  occupying  an  important  position  in  the 
world  of  letters ;  and  mediaeval  poems  of  the  twelfth  century  treat  of  her 
traditional  twelve  men,  who  seem  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  She  was  indeed,  long  ago,  renowned  for  her  university, 
to  which  flocked  men  of  all  nations,  for  the  mysteries  of  her  scholasticism, 
and  the  active  enterpris*e  of  her  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  Paris  was  a  city  where  learning  held  high 
carnival  and  walked  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  rather  than  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.  Rapidly  as  has  progressed  the  matter  of  primary 
education  during  the  life  of  the  present  republic,  there  yet  remains  a  wide 
field  to  be  covered,  before  the  primary  schools  of  Paris  can  be  compared  to 
those  of  Boston. 

It  would  seem  that,  during  seven  hundred  years,  greater  attention 
has  been  paid  to  higher  education  than  it  has  been  thought  worthy  to  bestow 
upon  less  distinguished  branches.  Therefore,  we  find  among  more  than 
20,000  educational  institutions,  only  about  five  hundred  devoted  to  primary 
instruction. 

According  to  the  "Liste  des  Establissements  Scolaires  communaux  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris,  1879,"  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  schools  for  boys, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  for  girls,  —  about  one  third  of  which  are  under 
the  instruction  of  congnganiste  brothers  or  sisters.  There  are  seven  special 
schools  for  boys.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  about  200,000,  and  the 
salary  of  teachers  about  two  francs  a  day.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
a  little  history  and  geography,  and  the  catechism  are  taught.  There  are 
also  fifty-eight  classes  for  adult  men  and  apprentices  ;  thirty-nine  classes 
of  the  same  character  for  women.  The  pupils,  numbering  about  14,000, 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
drawing,  geometry,  and  vocal  music  every  evening  from  eight  to  ten. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  salles  d'nsile^  or  infant  schools,  for 
both  sexes,  in  which  are  found  daily  about  15,000  children.  The  schools 
are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  very  young  pupils,  who  are  supposed 
to  graduate  at  about  the  age  at  which  children  in  America  enter  school, — 
namely,  six  years. 

The  schools  of  a  higher  grade  are  of  two  kinds,  —  classical  and  scientific, 
and  industrial ;  these  are  called  lyceums  and  colleges.  The  superior  mu- 
nicipal schools  are,  College  Chaptal,  with  about  1,300  pupils,  who  receive 
instruction  at  a  cost  of  200  francs  each,  or  if  boarders,  1,000  francs  a  year; 
College  Turgot,  of  somewhat  inferior  instruction,  and  six  hundred  pupils; 
and  Colleges  Colbert,  Lavoisier,  and  J.  B.  Say. 
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The  College  Rollin  -belongs  to  the  city,  and  has  forty  professors  and  three 
hundred  pupils. 

The  lyceums  are  exclusively  classical  or  scientific,  and  comprise  three 
divisions:  i,  elementary;  2,  grammar,  for  all  under  fifteen  yeaia  of  ajre ; 
and  3,  a  superior  division,  in  which  are  taught  sciences  and  literature, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  geography,  with  gymnastics  and  military  drill.  There  are  six  of 
these  lyceums,  and  together  with  that  at  Versailles,  the  pupils  join  in  com- 
petitive trial  for  annual  prizes. 

There  are  private  establishments,  —  too  many  to  enumerate,  —  of 
much  the  same  character.  Prominent  among  them. is  College  Stanislaus, 
with  thirty  professors  and  two  hundred  boarders ;  College  Ste.  Barbe,  with 
one  hundred  professors,  and  1,000  boarders  and  day  scholars. 

There  is  an  kcole  superieure  du  commerce^  in  which  pupils  receive  a  prac- 
,  tical  commercial  education;  and  a  somewhat  similar  establishment  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  pupils  number 
about  four  hundred.  These  are  taken  on  excursions  to  large  ports  and 
foreign  countries,  and  brought  into  practical  contact  with  commercial  in- 
terests and  transactions. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  under  municipal  authority,  one  for  training 
male  teachers,  the  other  for  female  teachers,  conducted  upon  much  the  same 
plan  as  the  American  schools. 

A  superior  normal  school,  intended  for  the  education  of  young  men 
fitting  for  professorships,  has  abput  eighty  pupils,  spacious  cabinets,  lecture- 
rooms,  laboratory,  and  a  library  containing  20,000  volumes. 

An  kcok  (Tapprentisage,  under  municipal  direction,  is  largely  attended 
by  young  men  preparing  for  trades ;  and  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  established  on  the  old  Polytechnique  plan,  attracts  many  young 
men  who  are  intending  to  become  civil  engineers,  builders,  or  directors  of 
manufactories. 

Most  of  these  special  schools  are  founded  by  government,  and  are  under 
the  various  departments  or  governmental  bureaus.  The  Polytechnique  school, 
'under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War,  trains  pupils  for  service  in  the 
artillery,  the  staff,  mining  and  marine ;  bridges,  highways,  and  telegraph ; 
term  of  study,  two  years. 

A  school  of  civil  engineering,  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  consists  of  about  one  hundred  pupils,  chosen  from  the 
Polytechnique,  who  receive  instruction  in  whatever  relates  to  the  different 
branches  of  civil  engineering.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  these  lectures 
through  their  ambassadors.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the  regular  military 
school,  a  superior  school,  where  pupils  for  staff  service  are  received  by 
competition. 

A  school  of  mines,  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  gives  instruction  in 
mineralogy,  geology,  mining,  etc.  During  five  months  of  the  year  gratuitous 
tectures  are  given  in  the  other  sciences.  A  large  library  is  open  to  public 
use,  except  on  Sunday. 
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A  school  of  charts,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Archives  of  the  Kin^aa,  i 
supplied  with  three  professors  and  four  assistants,  who  give  daily  lectoicsa 
paleography,  political  institutions,  and  diplomacy. 

A  school  of  Oriental  living  languages  has  eleven  professors,  who  lec^ 
publicly  and  gratuitously  on  vulgar  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  .Atzdcsq 
modem  Japanese,  Russian,  Malay,  and  Javanese,  while  a  practical  scM 
of  high  studies  receives  young  men  of  decided  talent  for  scientific  resessdl 
This  latter  school  is  divided  into  four  sections :  i,  mathematics  ;  2,  natid 
philosophy  and  chemistry ;  3,  natural  history  and  physiology ;  aod 
history  and  philology. 

The  Conservatory  oi  Arts  and  Sciences  was  intended  for  the  tediB> : 
education  of  manufacturers  and  mechanics.  It  has  fourteen  professorsL 
—  geometry,  agriculture,  mechanics,  economy,  natural  philosophy^  legi 
lion  relating  to  manufactures,  civil  architecture,  statistics,  chemisnj 
drawing,  ceramic  arts,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  and  printing  lad 
fabrics.  All  lectures  are  gratuitous.  In  addition,  it  has  a  museum  1 
models  of  all  industrial  machines,  and  a  librarj'  of  20,000  volumes.  I 
occupies  the  church  and  buildings  of  an  ancient  abbey,  some  ruic^  fl 
which  have  a  great  historical  interest. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Lyrical  Declamation  enables  young  peofi 
of  both  sexes  to  receive  gratuitous  instruction  from  the  best  teachers  of  ft 
world.  Pupils  enter  from  all  nations  and  enjoy  equal  advantages.  A 
present  they  number  about  600.  A  grand  prize  enables  the  successful  ct» 
petitor  to  study  two  years  in  Rome,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  A  libnn 
of  8,000  volumes  is  attached  to  the  establishment.  In  the  museum  oi 
musical  instruments  are  the  flute  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  a  harp  of  At 
tiine  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  has  the  name  of  the  Princess  Lamballe  insafc 
of  it,  and  a  harpsichord  belonging  to  Marie  Antoinette.  The  librajy  has  \ 
collection  of  English  songs  of  the  days  of  the  Cavaliers. 

With  the  School  of  Pine  Arts,  to  which  all  nations  come,  Americans  »< 
familiar.  It  is  devoted  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  Leamts 
are  gratuitous.  Annual  prizes  are  distributed,  —  the  first  prize  endtfiaf 
the  winner  to  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Rome  at  the  expense  of  tfee 
state. 

There  is  a  free  school  of  mathematical,  sculptural,  and  ornamental 
design,  for  the  instruction  of  artisans  in  drawing  and  architecture,  geoo* 
etry,  mensuration,  timber  cutting,  etc. ;  and  several  special  schools  d 
design  maintained  by  the  city,  in  which  plain  and  freehand  drawing  froa 
casts,  and  from  life,  are  taught.  Also  in  every  arrondissement  or  ward  the!? 
are  one  or  more  evening  schools  for  drawing,  which  are  largely  attended. 

Connected  with  the  Jardin  des'^lantes  is  a  museum  of  natural  histoij; 
and  a  college  where  a  corps  of  seventeen  professors  give  lectures  od  afi 
branches  connected  with  plant  and  animal  life. 

Napoleon  I.  founded  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  daughters  ot 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     It  now  consists  of  three  large  estabfet 
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Its,  presided  over  by  the  Congregation  de  la  Mbre  de  Dieu,  an  order  of 
IS-      No  Protestants  are  admitted. 


Institutes. 

rhus  far,  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  more  illustrious  institutes  of  Paris, 
i  can  now  give  only  a  brief  sketch  of  their  character. 
rhe  Institute  of  France  is  composed  of  five  divisions:  i.  The  Aca- 
nie  Fran9aise.  2.  The  Acadimle  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Let- 
s.  3.  The  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences.  4.  The  Academic  Royale 
>  Beaux- Arts.  5.  The  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. 
rhe  institution  comprises  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  members,  seven 
:retaries,  thirty-five  free  academicians,  thirty-one  associates,  and  two  hun- 
2d  and  twenty-five  correspondents. 

The  Academic  Fran9aise  gives  no  instruction,  but  is  charged  with  the 
mposition  of  the  Dictionary  and  the  purification  of  the  language.  It 
insists  of  forty  members. 

The  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  is  also  composed  of 
rty  members  and  ten  free  academicians,  with  foreign  correspondents  and 
sociates.  Its  object  is  to  cultivate  the  learned  languages,  antiquities,  and 
onuments. 

The  Academic  des  Sciences  has  sixty-eight  members,  ten  free  academi- 
ans,  eight  foreign  associates  and  correspondents.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
ictions  of  scientific  pursuit. 

The  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  has  forty  members,  ten  free  academicians, 
nd  has  in  charge  the  encouragement  of  poetry,  sculpture,  architecture, 
ngraving,  and  musical  composition. 

The  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  and  Politiques  has  forty  members 
nd  ^\^  sections  :  philosophy,  legislation,  public  law  and  jurisprudence, 
olitical  economy  and  statistics,  political  administration  and  finance,  are  the 
ubjects  of  study. 

The  Academy  of  Paris  consists  of  five  faculties,  —  letters,  sciences, 
heology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  first  three  are  established  at  the  Sor- 
>onne.  The  number  of  students  attendant  upon  the  law  course  is  about 
•#500;  for  medicine,  3,000  ;  for  the  sciences,  1,500.  Foreigners  matriculate 
n  law,  letters,  medicine,  or  sciences,  on  producing  a  certificate  from  their 
>wn  countries  of  having  been  admitted  into  corresponding  faculties. 

The  Bureau  des  Longitudes  and  the  Observatory  are  each  distinct  estab- 
lishments, with  faculties  and  correspondents. 

Public  instruction  in  France  is  divided  into  superior,  secondary,  and 
primary.  The  first  comprises  faculties  ;  the  second,  lyceums  and  communal 
schools;  the  third,  elementary  schools.  The  Academy  of  Paris  is  com- 
posed of  these  five  faculties,  as  above  noticed. 

Instniciion  Superior  was  thrown  open  by  a  law  of  July,  1875,  to  any 
frenchman   twenty-five   years   of   age,   or   any   association  of   Frenchmen 
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who  wished  to  open  schools  of  letters,  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  morality  and  capacity ;  but  the  right  to  confer  a  bach- 
elor's degree  was  not  granted.  This  was  reserved  by  the  state.  For  higher 
degrees,  candidates  having  followed  the  courses  of  the  free  faculties,  as  they 
were  called,  could  claim  an  examination  by  a  mixed  jury  composed  of  both 
state  and  free  professors. 

A  Catholic  university  was  at  once  inaugurated  in  the  Church  of  the 
Carmelites,  and  many  other  schools  under  free  faculties  of  congrkganistcs. 
The  attitude  of  these  schools  became  such  that  a  modification  of  the  law 
became  necessary,  placing  the  right  of  degrees  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  and  subjecting  the  organic  laws  as  well  as  educational  methods  of  all 
free  faculties  to  state  inspection.  The  clause  of  the  bill  which  aimed  at 
this  resulc  having  failed  to  become  a  law,  the  schools  at  which  it  is  aimed 
are  to  be  closed,  and  the  faculties  expelled  from  the  country.  This  is  the 
centre  of  the  great  religious  conflict  now  agitating  France.  There  are 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  private  boarding- schools  for  boys  in  Paris,  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty  for  girls.  There  is  an  Irish  college  here  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Catholic  priests,  with  an  average  of  one  hundred  pupils,  and  a 
Scotch  college,  to  which  are  sent  young  men  chosen  by  Scotch  and  English 
bishops  for  a  clerical  education. 


In  addition  to  the  above  enumeration  of  educational  institutions,  there  are 
numerous  societies  which  sustain  courses  of  lectures,  museums,  and  libraries. 
For  instance,  the  Societie  Polonaise  has  a  library  of  50,000.  The  diflerent 
public  offices  contain  libraries  pertaining  to  their  peculiar  interests:  the 
D^pot  de  la  Marine,  25,000  volumes;  Home  Office,  22,000;  Polytechnique 
School,  Civil  Engineering,  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  Observatory, 
have  each  their  particular  library  of  20,000  volumes. 

The  National  Library  contains,  of  printed  works,  2,157,000  volumes,  and 
300,000  pamphlets;  125,000  volumes  in  ancient  and  Oriental  languages, 
30,000  of  which  relate  to  the  'history  of  France.  There  are  conserved  in 
this  library  about  300,000  maps,  the  topography  of  Paris  alone  occupying 
fifty-six  folio  volumes.  There  is  a  cabinet  of  1,320,000  engravings.  The 
library  of  the  Sorbonne  contains  110,000  volumes,  and  that  of  St.  Genevieve 
contains  150,000.  The  city  library,  although  destroyed  by  the  Commune, 
now  numbers  24,000  volumes;  the  Mazarin,  150,000,  and  6,000  manu- 
cripts ;  School  of  Law  has  8,000 ;  of  Medicine,  35,000 ;  the  Corps  Legis- 
lalif,  65,000  ;  Archives,  500,000 ;  and  the  Arsenal,  350,000,  with  5,800  manu- 
scripts and  'beautiful  missals.  All  of  these  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
student  at  any  time. 

France  has  learned  the  secret  of  higher  education;  and  understands  the 
value  of  the  eye  in  the  instruction  of  the  mind.  Wherever  and  whenever  it 
is  possible,  she  presents  an  object  to  her  pupil,  and  tells  him  to  look  at  it 
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until  he  knows  it  and  can  draw  it.  Art  is  first  and  last  in  the  curriculum  of 
education.  One  does  not  know  how  little  he  knows  of  an  image '  until  he 
attempts  to  draw  it.  When  he  can  do  that,  he  has  gained  sufficient  use  of 
the  eye  to  know  how  to  see-;  and  until  then,  object  teaching  Is  comparatively 
[utile.  There  is  not  a  school  of  any  character  in  which  works  of  art,  such 
as  paintings,  engravings,  and  designs,  are  not  found.  By  these  the  eye  is 
taught  what  to  see,  as  well  as  how  to  see  it,  guided  by  one  who  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  master.  The  government  pays  annually  300,000  francs  for 
works  of  art,  and  these  find  a  place  not  alone  in  galleries,  but  in  the 
schools  of  higher  education. 

I  have  alluded  to  various  museums  and  collections  of  materials  peculiar  to 
the  instruction  of  each  establishment.  This  is  true  even  of  the  primary 
department  of  public  instruction,  which  boasts  a  musee  pedagogigue,  where 
every  article  pertaining  to  education,  which  is  devised  in  France  or  any 
other  country,  is  on  exhibition;  —  a  library  of  French  school  literature, 
another  of  German,  another  of  English  and  American ;  a  globe  room ; 
one  of  maps,  charts,  and  plans ;  one  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  nat- 
ural products  of  the  earth ;  specimens  of  woods,  grains,  eggs :  and  in  time, 
certain  departments  of  natural  history  will  be  added.  This  is  presided 
over  by  the  accomplished  inspector-general  of  primary  instruction,  M.  B. 
Beger,  who  will  be  pleasingly  remembered  as  the  represerltative  of  public 
instruction  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

F.  H.  A. 


Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  including  Men  of  the  Time  : 
containing  nearly  10,000  notices  of  persons  of  both  sext-s  of  native  and 
foreign  birth,  who  have  been  remarkable  or  projninently  connected 
with  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Politics,  or  History  of  the  American 
Continent ;  giving  also  the  pronunciation  of  many  of  the  foreign  and 
peculiar  American  names,  a  key  to  the  assumed  names  of  writers,  and 
a  supplement.  By  Francis  S.  Drake.  8vo.  1019  double-column  pages. 
Price  $6.00  to  $12.00  according  to  binding.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co. 

The  contrast  is  very  marked  between  ancient  and  modem  biography. 
Anciently  the  leading  incidents  of  eminent  men's  lives  were  narrated  in 
their  historical  sequence,  without  much  attempt  to  analyze  character,  and 
dealing  sparingly  with  eulogy  or  censure. 

Modern  biography,  like  modern  history,  is  much  more  given  to  analysis 
and  criticism.  The  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  general 
biographical  writing  of  the  modern  type,  and  includes  just  wh^  is  specially 
valuable  to  the  student  of  American  history.  It  shows  extensive  and  well- 
directed  research,  and  makes  a  very  complete  and  accuraio  manual  of  refer- 
ence, containing  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  more  important  data  of  Amer- 
*can  biography.  Sketches  of  many  eminent  persons  still  living  are  included, 
all  of  which   are  judiciously  written.     The  value  of  such   a  dictionary 
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depends  largely  upon  its  correctness^  and  a  careful  examination  of  Mr. 
Drake's  work  proves  that  it  is  in  the  main  reliable.  The  wonderful  array  of 
facts  and  dates,  with  numerous  references  to  other  sources  of  fuller  informa- 
tion, adapts  it  to  the  wants  of  every  school  where  American  history  b 
studied,  and  representative  characters  are  analyzed. 

In  New  England,  New  York,  and  in  many  of  the  older  States,  the  students 
of  biography  and  history  have  made  available  a  vast  amount  of  materials 
for  such  a  work  as  this,  while  in  many  sections  of  America  the  materials 
are  exceedingly  scanty.  The  effort  has  been  successfully  made  to  condense 
the  easily  obtained  matter,  and  to  search  out  that  which  is  essential  to  the 
biography  of  all  who  have  been  connected  in  any  way  with  the  history  and 
development  of  the  whole  continent  of  America.  Its  value  is  materially 
enhanced  by  its  continental  character ;  embracing,  as  it  does,  sketches  of 
notable  persons  in  ever)'  part  of  the  land.  Heretofore,  biographical  knowl- 
edge has  been  barely  limited  to  statesmen  (politicians),  authors,  and  clergy- 
men, while  the  field  of  industries,  inventions,  and  the  arts  has  been  practi- 
cally overlooked.  Mr.  Drake  has  built  for  himself  a  monument  of  untiring 
industry  in  searching  out  and  giving  the  biographies  of  American  scientists, 
inventors,  engineers,  and  artisans,  to  whom  the  American  nation  owes  very 
much  of  its  rapid  progress  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  field  is  a. 
wide  one,  and  the  volume  includes  nearly  10,000  notices  of  persons,  in 
which  are  given  the  leading  points  in  the  life  and  works  of  those  deemed 
worthy  of  such  mention. 

The  pronunciation  of  all  names  of  difficulty,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  key 
to  assumed  names,  enhance  the  value  to  teachers  and  students  of  this  bio- 
graphical dictionary.  It  is  a  great  convenience,  often,  to  he  able  to  trace  the 
authorship  of  writings  published  under  a  pseudonym.  This  work  is  a  fit 
companion  to  the  great  books  of  reference  which  American  scholarship  and 
enterprise  have  produced  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.         w.  e.  s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus.  By  Prof. 
J.  M.  Rice  and  Prof.  VV.  W.  Johnson.  Published  by  Messrs.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons.     New  York. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  remarked  that  those  mathematicians  who  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  purely  abstract  side  of  their  science  ar?  likely  to  miss 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  theorems  (beautitul  and  interesting  even  fr<im 
a  strictly  mathematical  point  of  view),  which,  were  they  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  meaning  of  many  of  their  processes,  could  not  fail  to 
occur  to  them. 

That  there  must  be  truth  in  this  remark  is  shown  by  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics itself  Thus  some  of  Gausses  finest  mathematical  speculations  were 
obviously  suggested  by  his  astronomical  and  physical  researches.  Even  his 
recondite  speculations  on  the  theory  of  numbers  seem  to  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  on  "  Elliptic  Integrals,"  and  this  work  in  turn  to  have 
been  connected  with  his  studies  on  planetary  perturbations,  and  his  concep- 
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don  of  a  planetary  mass  distributed  in  an  elliptical  ring  of  variable  thick- 
ness around  its  orbit. 

Again,  the  method  of  solving  differential  equations  by  the  variation  of 
parameters  was  first  used  by  Lagrange  in  the  problem  of  planetary  pert  ur 
bations. 

It  is  said  of  Euler  that  almost  every  form  of  movement  in  nature  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  some  problem  in  dynamics,  which  in  turn  often  led  to 
some  new  analytical  process. 

Prof.  Sylvester  has  recently  acknowledged  the  great  help  which  chemical 
formulas,  and  ideas  concerning  atomicity,  have  been  to  him  in  "  conveying 
an  intelligible  conception  to  the  minds  of  others  '*  of  the  nature  of  invariants 
and  covariants,  of  quantics  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  their 
primitive  forms. 

It  is  therefore  very  desirable,  at  least  for  the  average  mathematical  stu- 
dent, that  he  constantly  endeavor  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  physical  or 
geometrical  import  of  his  analytical  theorems.  In  many  cases  they  will  be 
unintelligible  to  him  otherwise  ;  at  the  best  he  will  be  in  danger  of  having 
his  mathematical  power  degenerate  into  a  mere  mechanical  aptitude,  while 
his  logical  and  imaginative  faculties  suffer  from  disuse.  Such  students  often 
show  marked  inability  to  apply,  especially  to  practical  problems,  the  very 
theorems  and  processes  they  have  so  laboriously  acquired.  An  eminent 
astronomer  once  said  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  concerning  students  trained 
in  this  purely  abstract  way,  "  When  I  attempt  to  put  them  at  work,  I  find 
them  unable  to  do  anything \i\\\\  the  mathematics  they  have."  Such  students 
often  differentiate  or  integrate  expressions  set  before  them  remarkably  well, 
and  sometimes  show  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  use  of  analytical  artifices 
to  obtain  results ;  but  they  show  a  most  lamentable  deficiency  in  capacity  to 
take  a  given  problem,  and  express  its  conditions  analytically  in  a  form  appro- 
priate to  the  case  in  hand. 

To  the  student  of  physics  no  idea  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  the  rate  of 
increase  or  of  decrease  in  the  values  of  certain  quantities,  corresponding  to 
changes  of  position,  temperature,  or  time  to  which  bodies  are  subjected. "  It 
is  only  necessary  to  recall  rates  of  expansion  or  contraction  with  change  of 
temperature,  condensations  and  rarefactions  with  var}ang  pressures,  veloci- 
ties, accelerations,  inductions  of  electricity,  absorption  of  light,  change  of 
»av'e  length,  etc.  It  is  very  desirable  that  an  idea  so  fundamental  should  be 
utilized  in  mathematical  instruction,  especially  in  those  parts  of  if  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  discussion  of  this  class  of  changes,  viz.,  the  differential 
calculus. 

Notwithstanding  its  fertility  in  many  ways,  the  idea  of  infinitesimals  will 
continue  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  many  students  the  impression  which  was 
expressed  by  an  otherwise  excellent  student,  that  *'  the  whole  of  calculus  was 
a  mass  of  approximations  in  which  as  much  was  neglected  as  was  retained." 

On  the  other  hand  the  idea  of  a  limit  still  suggests  to  other  minds  than 
Berkeley  s  a  relationship  between  "  the  ghosts  of  departed  quantities." 
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The  authors  of  the  present  treatise  do  not  ignore  the  idea  of  a  limit  as  the 
true  logical  foundation  of  the  calculus;  but  they  reserve  the  discussion  of 
the  differential  coefficient  as  the  limit  of  a  ratio,  until  the  student  is  well' 
grounded  in  4II  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  is 
familiar  with  many  of  its  applications,  particularly  to  the  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  plane  curves.     To  use  their  own  language :  — 

"  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  authors  to  disparage  the  use  of  the  limit 
as  an  instrument  of  mathematical  research.  It  is  only  claimed  that  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  employment  of  this  notion  are  so  great  as  to  render 
it  desirable  to  avoid  introducing  it  into  the  fundamental  definitions  of  a 
subject  necessarily  involving  many  other  conceptions  new  to  the  student. 

"  The  distinction  between  the  view  of  the  differential  calculus  here  pre- 
sented, and  that  found  in  most  of  the  standard  works  on  the  subject  hitherto 

dy 
published,  may  be  stated    thus :     The   derivative  ^  is  usually  defined  as 

the  limit  which  the  ratio  of  the  finite  quantities  z/y  and  Ax  approaches 
when  these  quantities  are  indefinitely  diminished  [/.  <f.,  as  the  ratio  of  zero 
divided  by  zero]  :  when  this  definition  is  employed,  it  is  necessary,  before 
proceeding  to  kinematical  applications,  to  prove  that  this  limit  is  the  measure 
of  the  relative  rates  of  jc  and  y.  In  this  work  the  order  is  reversed,  —  that 
is,  ilx  and  dy  are  so  defined  that  their  ratio  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  relative 
rates  of  x  and^^;  and  in  Chap.  XL,  by  applying  the  usual  method  of  evalu- 
ating indeterminate  forms  [of  which  zero  divided  by  zero  is  one],  it  is  shown 

that  the  limit  of  "^-^,  when  /^x  is  diminished  indefinitely,  is  equa*.  to  the 

d\ 
ratio  -   .     Thus  the  employment  of  limits  is  put  off,  until  we  are  prepared  to 
dx 

show  that  the  limit  has  a  definite  value,  capable  of  expression  in  a  language 
already  familiar  to  the  student. 

"  i'he  early  introduction  of  elementary  examples  of  a  kinematical  char- 
acter (see  pp.  28,  37,  and  57  ;  also,  Sect.  X.,  p.  76),  which  this  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  permits,  will  be  found  to  serve  an  important  purpose  in 
illustrating  the  nature  and  use  of  the  symbols  employed.'* 

That  this  is  the  true  method  of  instruction,  few  teachers  of  mathematics 
or  of  mathematical  physics  will  doubt. 

We  find  in  this  volume  much  that  is  usually  altogether  omitted  from  a 
college  course  of  mathematics,  but  which  students  of  physics  especially 
need  to  know.  We  notice  particularly  the  sections  on  hyperbolic  functions, 
De  Moivre's  Theorem,  Bernouilli's  numbers,  and  the  extensive  chapters  on 
curve-tracing. 

That  the  last,  considering  its  interest  and  general  usefulness,  should  be  so 
much  nt-glected  in  American  colleges,  has  been  remarked  by  many  math- 
ematicians with  su-pnse  and  regret.  Prof.  Olney,  of  Michigan  University, 
has  endeavored,  in  his  excellent  treatises  on  algebra  and  the  calculus,  to 
remedy  this  evil  to  some  extent. 
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7^   think  the  authors  have  made  a  mistake  in  entirely  excluding  the 
gral  calculus  from  this  volume. 

'he  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  we  have  noticed 
two  typographical  errors. 

V^e  are  informed  that  a  corresponding  work  on  the  integral  calculus  is  to 
OMT  shortly. 

.     BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION, 
RECENT  BOOKS   AND   ARTICLES   ON   EDUCATION. 

BOOKS. 

Kducation,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  New,  cheap 
tion.     283  pp.     i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents.    New  York :  Applcton. 

Data  of  Ethics.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  47  pp.  Quarto.  (Humboldls  Library  of  Pop- 
ir  Scientific  Literature.  No.  9,  Vol.  I.)  Paper,  15  cents.  New  York:  J.  !^itzgerald 
Co 

Xenophon^s   Memorabilia  of  Socrates.     Edited  by  S.  R.  Winans.      290  pp.      i6mo. 
oth,  $1.50.     Boston  :  J.  Allyn. 
Works  of  Virgil.    Translated  into  English  prose,  with  an  essay  on  the  English  trans- 
ors  of  Virgil.    By  J[ohn  Conington.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Symonds.    Library  edition.    Cloth, 
3  pp.     Boston  :  VVillard  Small,  and  Lee  &  Shcpard. 

Literary  Studies  from  the  Great  British  Authors.  By  H.  H.  Morgan.  438  pp.  Cloth. 
.  Louis :  G.  I.  [ones  &  Co. 

The  Student's  Shakespeare.  Thirty-seven  plays,  analyzed  and  topically  arranged  for  the 
«  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  students,  etc.  By  Henry  J.  Fox,  D.  D.  Cloth,  $5.00.  Boston : 
.  A.  Fowler  &  Co. 

Report  on  Education.  By  E.  Sequin,  United  States  Commissioner  on  Education  at  the 
ienna  Universal  Exhibition.    Second  edition.    215  pp.     i2mo.     Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Protestant  Foreign  Missions.  Their  Present  State:  A  Universal  Survey.  By  Theo- 
ore  Christlieb,  D.  D. :  from  fourth  German  edition,  by  1).  Allen  Reed.  Authorized 
Lmerican  edition.  264  pp.  S.  Map.  Cloth,  75  cents.  Boston :  Congregational  Publish- 
ig  Society,  1880. 

History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome.  By  Albert  Schwcgler.  Translated  from  first 
dition  of  the  original  German  by  Julius  H.  Seelye.  Revised  from  ninth  edition,  with 
ppcndix  by  B.  £  Smith.     469  pp.     i2mo.    Cloth,  ^3.00.     New  York:  Applcton,  1880. 

Begins  with  the  Greek  philosophers  and  ends  with  Hegel.    The  new  appendix  added 

to  this  volume  continues  the  history  from  the  time  of  Hegel  to  Schopenhauer,  Hart- 

mann,  Comte,  Spencer,  and  Hickok.    This  edition,  by  a  friend  and  former  pupil  of  Prof. 

Schwegler,  also  contains  the  new  matter  and  modifications  of  the  latest  German  edition. 

True  Manliness.  From  the  writings  of  T.  Hughes.  Selected  by  E.  E.  Brown,  with 
introduction  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  302  pp.  izmo.  (Spare  Minute  Series.)  Cloth, 
Moa     Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  1S80. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  T.  Hughes,  author  of  '*  Manliness  of  Christ,"  "  Tom 

Brown's  School  l>ays,"etc. ;  chiefly  relating  to  such  chnracteristics  as  ambition,  belief, 

courage,  doubt,  education,  enjoyment,  humility,  providence,  rest,  strength,  toleration,  etc. 

An  autobiographical  letter  from  Mr.  Hughes  is  embraced  in  Mr.  Lowell's  introduction. 

Encvclopxdia  Britannica.  Ninth  edition.  Vol.  XL,  Gou — Hip.  American  reprint. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co. 

History  of  the  English  People.  Concluding  volume.  By  John  Richard  Greene.  Vol. 
IV.  The  Revolution,  1683-1760.  Modern  England,  1760-1815.  With  three  maps. 
8vo.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

Greene's  History  of  the  English  People.  Complete  in  four  volumes.  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.50 
per  volume. 

Methods  of  Teaching.  By  John  Swett.  i2mo.  Half  leather,  $1.25.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Mound  Builders.  The  remarkable  people  who  once  inhabited  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi    By  J.  P.  MacLean.     Illustrated.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man;    By  the  same  author.     i2mo.    Cloth,  ^i. 00. 
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Mastodon,  Mammoth,  and  Man.    By  the  same  author.     i2mo.     Cloth,  60  cents. 

Footprints  of  Vanished  Races  in  the  Mississippi  Vallej :  Their  Monuments,  Rerics.9 
By  A.  J.  Conant.     Illustrated.    8vo.    Cloth,  ^1.50. 

Some  Early  Notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio.  To  what  Race  did  the  Mound  Bi&yi 
belong?    By  Hon.  M.  F.  Force.    8vo.     Paper,  50  cents. 

Prehistoric  Man.    Darwinism  and  Deit>'.    The  Mound  Builders.    Three  Elssars. 
Hon.  M.  F.  Force.    8vo.     Paper,  75  cents. 

Our  Indian  Wards:  A  History  and  Discussion  of  the  Indian  Question.  By  Hi 
G.  W.  Manypenny,  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.    8vo.    Cloth,  S3.C0- 

My^ene  and  Education  of  Infants;  or,  How  to  take  Care  of  l^abies.     By  the  Soda 

Fran9aisc  d'Hygiene,  of   Paris.     Translated   by    Dr.  G.   E.  Walton.     24mo'.      Papet,^ 

cents.     Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  .  1 

Art  of  Securing  Attention,  The.    Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.  A.    43  pp.     iSmo.     Pape;^ 

cents.     J  >avis,  IJardeen  &  Co. 

Glimpses  of  Education  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Roger  Ascham  and  John  Sta^ 
Chautauqua  Text- liook.  W,  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.  53  pp.  24mo.  Paper,  10  cent!*.  P^ 
&  Hunt. 

British  and  American  Education.  Mayo  W.  Hazeltinc.  32mo.  40  cents-  papa,  3 
cents.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

Chautauqua  Hand-Book,  The.  Chautauqua  Text-Book.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.  6*| 
24mo.     Paper,  50  cents.     Phillips  &  Hunt. 

Child  Culture,  Early,  Four  lessons  on.  W.  N.  Hailmann.  77  pp.  X2mo.  Flcx.,41 
Paper,  25  cents.     Hailmann  &  Doerflinger. 

Kindergarten,  The:  Its  Aims,  Methods,  and  Results.  C.  B.  Morehouse.  44  pp.  v% 
Paper,  25  cents.     E.  Steiger. 

Learning  and  Health.  Benj.  Ward  Richardson.  39  pp.  i8mo.  Pap«r,  15  col 
Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co. 

New  Departure  in  Collegiate  Control  and  Culture.  Rev.  Caleb  Mills.  52  pfx.  ?i 
Paper,  30  cents.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents.  Procrf 
ings  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  at  Auburn,  December,  1879.  ^  PP-  ^•*'| 
Paper.     Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.  I 

Oxford :  Brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  With  10  etchings  and  nuDCB* 
illustrations.    Quarto.    $8  40.     Scribner  &  Welford.  j 

Princeton  Book,  The.  History  of  the  Orcanizaiion  and  Present  Condition  of  tbeC* 
lege  of  New  Jersey.  By  Officers  and  Graduates.  Illustrated.  Quarto.  $2acx);  ^stSk 
$1800;  half  morocco,  $25,00;  morocco,  $30.00.     HoUghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Teaching,  Mistakes  in.  James  L.  Hughes.  113  pp.  j6mo.  50  cents.  W.  J.  Gif 
&Co. 

Woman's  Work  and  Worth.  With  Hints  on  Self-Culture,  and  Chapters  on  the  ff^ 
Education  and  Employment  of  Women.  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  552  pp.  Crowns^ 
$2.50.    Cassell,  Better,  Galpin  &  Co. 

A  History  of  Painting —  Ancient,  Early  Christian,  and  Mediaeval.  From  the  Gcnsa* 
Prof.  Alfred  Woltman  and  Dr.  Karl  Woerman.  Translated  and  edited  by  Prof  Ssii? 
Colvin,  of  Cambridge  University.  One  large  8vo  volume  with  over  200  illustrat«* 
Cloth,  $7.50;  half  morocco,  $10.50;  tree  calf,  $15  00. 

A  Library  of  Religious  Poetry.  Collected  and  edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D,^ 
Arthur  Oilman,  M.  A.  I  vol.,  royal  8vo.  over  i.ooo  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  fu.'i  ?* 
$6.00.  This  collection,  popular  in  character,  and  similar  in  general  plan  to  the  wide-«S< 
collections  of  Bryant,  Dana,  and  Co.Ues,  differs  from  all  of  them  in  that  its  field  is  ^ 
gious  poetry.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  it  does  not  trench  on  any  of  these  collccii* 
it  supplements  them  all.     bold  by  subscription  only.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

MAGAZINE  ARTICLES. 

Our  Common  Schools.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr,  Harper's,  November.  A  s^. 
bold  criticism  of  schools,  methods,  and  systems,  with  the  burden  of  argument  in  favor  ^ 
school  supervision.  Some  of  Mr.  .A-dams's  overdrawn  pictures  are  excellent  caricatortj* 
educational  methods  and  work. 

Brain  and  Mind.  5  pp.  Appleton's  Journal,  Octol>er.  A  statement  of  the  5Cppf« 
Dr,  Bastian's  treatise  on  **The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind." 

Romance  of  Literary  Discovery.  Temple  Bar.  An  interesting  account  of  thc^i^ 
eries  of  various  valuable  literary  works. 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge.     12  pp.     R.  Grant  White,  Atlantic  Monthly,  September. 
Literary  Success  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.     5  pp.     Margaret  Hunt,  Appleton's  Journal, 
November. 

The  Growth  of  Sculpture.  12  pp.  Grant  Allen,  Applet on's  Journal,  November.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  primitive  stages  of  plastic  art. 

The  Pbotophone.  12  pp.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
October.  This  remarkable  paper  wxs  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
A^TuiD^ment  of  Science  at  Boston,  1880,  by  Prof.  Bell,  and  sets  forth  his  new  discovery  of 
the  producing  of  sounds  by  the  agency  of  light. 

Evolution  and  Female  Education  S.  Tolver  Preston,  Nature,  Sept.  23,  1880.  ^  A  dis- 
cossion  of  Darwin's  statement  that "  The  law  of  the  equal  transmission  of  characters  to 
boch  sexes  prevails  with  mammals  *' 

Hours  in  a  Library.  Sterne.  15  pp.  Leslie  Stephen,  Cornhill  Magazine,  and 
Edeciic 

EngUsh,  Rational  and  Irrational.  21  pp.  F.  Hall,  Nineteenth  Century,  September. 
A  plea  for  liberalism  in  philology. 

A  Viking's  Ship.  Architect.  This  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  discovery  of  a  war 
vessel  in  a  funereal  hill  in  Southern  Norway.  • 

The  Success  of  the  Electric  Light.  6  pp.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  North  American 
Review,  October,  1880.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Edison  states  the  results  of  his  studies  and 
experiinents  in  photo-electricity,  and  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  electric  light. 

The  Ruins  of  Central  America.  Parts  T.  and  IT.  Desiree  Charnay.  North  American 
Review,  September  and  Octob-'r.  These  are  illustrated  articles  on  the  recent  remarkable 
discoveries  in  Central  America. 

^  Pablic  Education  before  the  Reformation.  10  pp.  Robert  Ufca,  Catholic  World, 
November.  This  article  sets  forth  the  agency  of  monasticism  as  a  preserver  and  encour- 
.agerof  learning.     The  term  "  public  education  "  has  a  very  limited  signification. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Science.  24  pp.  Principal  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Princeton  Review,  November. 

Philosophy  as  Scientia  Scientiarum.  20  pp.  Robert  Flint,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Princeton  Review.  November. 

Copvrights  and  Patents.  23  pp.  Leone  Levi,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  S.  S.,  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, Princeton  Review,  November. 

Eclipses  of  the  Sun.  17  pp.  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.  And  The  Recent  Sola^ 
Eclipse.    24  pp.     Prof.  Young.     Princeton  Review,  November. 

Education  as  a  Hindrance  to  Manual  Occupations.     15  pp.     Prof.  S.   P.  Thompson, 
Pbpular  Science  Monthly,  November. 
Henry  and  Faraday.    4  pp.    Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  November. 
The  Ruins  of  Central  America.    Part  HI.    9  pp.    Desiree  Charnay,  North  American 
Review,  November. 

The  Coming  Revision  of  the  Bible.  7  pp.  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  North 
American  Review,  November. 

On  the  Sources  of   History,  and   How  they  can  best  be   Utilized.     10  pp.      James 
Giirdner,  Contemporary  Review,  Octolxir. 
The  Origin  of  Music     18  pp.    J.  F.  Rowbotham,  Contemporary  Review,  October. 
West  Point  and  the  Colored  Cadets.    20  pp.     Prof  Geo.  L.  Andrews,  International  Re- 
view, November. 
The  Muster  "  Vorstcllungen,"  at  Munich.      14  pp.    T.  C.  Felton,  International  Review, 
Kwember. 

The  Unity  of  Nature.  II.  Man's  Place  in  Nature.  12  pp.  Duke  of  Argyll,  Con- 
fesporary  Review,  October. 
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No.  III. — January,  i88i. 


FOUR   CENTURIES  OF  SCOTCH  EDUCATION* 

BY  JOHN    RUSSELL.f 

We  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  stating  a  fact  that  is  new,  when  we 
ssert  that  Scotland  has  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  education. 
5ut  if  not  new,  it  is  eminently  true ;  and  the  extent  of  its  truth  is 
lOt  always  realized.  The  work  which  has  been  done  for  so  many 
ears  by  the  parish  schools  has  not  been  unknown.  Her  own  bor- 
lers  have  blessed  them  ;  and  the  continued  stream  of  well-grounded 
ads  from  the  cottar's  hut  to  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and 
he  dissecting-room  has  been  nothing  short  of  a  national  bless- 
ng.  The  remotest  corners  of  the  British  colonies  and  the  inner 
depths  of  almost  every  country  in  the  world  have  felt  the  value  of 
1  Scotchman's  labors.  The  present  generation  may  have  a  lower  esti- 
mate of  the  parish  schools  and  their  work ;  but  the  fact  remains  a 
matter  of  history,  that  Scotland  owes  much  to  the  labors  of  her  old 
schoolmasters.  The  truth,  however,  is  not  exhausted,  nor  is  it  fairly 
estimated,  when  we  have  made  this  admission.  Long  before  the 
days  of  the  parish  schools  the  work  of  education  had  been  spreading 
in  Scotland,  and  much  that  was  done  more  than  four  hundred  years 
ago  was  ahead  of  the  results  which  are  obtained  under  the  pressure 
of  the  stringent  Education  Acts  of  more  recent  times. 

Mr.  Grant  has  produced  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  educational 
progress  of  the  last  four  centuries.  He  has  received  the  aid  of  a 
large  number  of  willing  hands.  Ancient  records  have  been  ransacked 
to  some  purpose,  and  much  that  has  hitherto  remained  unknown  has 

•  The  History  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland.  By  James  Grant,  M.  A.  Published 
by  William  Collins,  Sons  &  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow. 

t  Fellow  of  the  Educational  InstituW  of  Scotland  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 
of  Great  Britain  \  Member  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers; 
Editor  of  The  Schoolmaster  (London). 
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been  dragged  into  the  light  of  day.  The  facts  which  are  arrayed  by 
Mr.  Grant  in  his  "History  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland"  must 
satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  reader  that  Scotland  has  done  much  in 
pioneering  the  work  of  education.  Scotland  deserves  not  merely 
to  be  ranked  high  among  those  that  have  produced  good  fruit  from 
their  teaching,  but  merits  also  the  foremost  place  as  the  promoter  of 
education  on  a  sound  and  liberal  basis.  There  are  many  "colleges" 
now  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles,  all  of  them  doing  their 
best  to  give  a  sound  education ;  but  few  if  any  of  them  excel  the 
first  institution  which  sent  its  students  from  lona  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  messengers  of  sweetness  and  light.  The  connection 
between  religion  and  education  —  which  has  continued  so  long  and 
to  such  advantage  in  Scotland  —  was  natural  in  its  origin  and  for 
many  years  thereafter.  Wherever  a  religious  community  was  estab- 
lished, wherever  an  abbey  was  raised,  there  was  an  immediate  neces- 
sity for  a  school.  We  are  apt  to  speak  lightly  of  the  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  and  to  imagine  the  monks  of  old  as  more  diligent  in  looking 
after  their  personal  wants  than  of  poring  over  books  or  listening  to 
wise  teachers.  The  schools,  however,  in  connection  with  the  early 
churches,  made  ample  provision  for  the  instruction  of  .their  pupils; 
and  their  curriculum,  so  far  as  languages  were  concerned,  would  alto- 
gether put  to  shame  the  narrow  programme  of  to-day.  Established 
in  the  first  place  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  where  the  young  ecclesiastic 
could  be  grounded  in  the  absolute  essentials  of  the  knowledge  re- 
quired by  his  calling,  they  gradually  became  useful  to  the  general 
population.  The  burgh  schools,  which  have  supplied  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  Scotland  with  such  education  as  they  demanded, 
were  not  erected  by  any  Act  of  Parliament.  Founded  almost  invaria- 
bly by  churchmen,  who  controlled  their  internal  affairs,  they  became 
useful  centres  of  enlightenment  to  those  laymen  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  benefit.  Like  the  "choir  schools  "  of  to-day,  they 
were  useful  adjuncts  to  the  churches  ;  but  they  served  also  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  proprietary  colleges  which  now  minister  to  the  middle 
classes.  The  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools 
was  borne  by  their  ecclesiastical  founders ;  and  their  generosity  in 
that  respect  was  but  a  forecast  of  much  that  has  since  been  done  by 
religious  bodies  of  different  creeds. 

The  Act  of  1496,  passed  by  James  IV.,  ordered  that  all  burgesses 
and  freeholders  should  send  their  eldest  sons  from  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine  to  the  schools,  there  to  remain  till  they  were  "  competently 
founded"  and  have  "perfite"  (perfect)  Latin.  Thereafter  they  were 
to  spend  three  years  at  other  schools  of  "Art  and  Jure."     Here, 
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then,  we  have  the  seeds  of  compulsion.  Scotland  took  the  first  step, 
four  hundred  years  ago,  to  secure  a  thorough  education  for  at  least 
some  part  of  the  population.  The  object  in  view  was  the  good  of 
the  people.  These  sons  of  burgesses  and  freeholders  would  them- 
selves, in  due  time,  occupy  the  places  of  their  fathers,  and  be  the 
landlords  as  well  as  the  rulers  of  "the  common  people."  If  left  to 
their  own  devices,  they  might  have  preferred  the  muscular  training 
of  the  field,  the  forest,  and  the  river,  growing  up  in  absolute  igno- 
rance of  all  kinds  of  book  knowledge.  Compelled  to  attend  school, 
they  were  likely,  in  due  time,  to  be  better  able  to  deal  justly  with 
their  inferiors,  and  demean  themselves  properly  with  their  equals 
and  superiors,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  king's  desire  was  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  his  wish  that  they  should  not  suffer  from 
bad  judges  was  likely  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  course  he  adopted.  There 
was  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  attached  to  any  neglect  of  the  law ; 
but  there  i^  no  record  of  any  conviction,  so  that  we  are  left  in  igno- 
rance as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  law  was  obeyed. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  church  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  as  well  as  their  existence.  Ecclesiastics  have  always  endeav- 
ored to  control  the  education  of  a  country,  and  in  Scotland  their  zeal 
has  been  continually  great.  They  had  a  struggle  at  times  with  the 
barons,  '*  the  landed  gentry  '*  of  the  day,  who  were  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute funds  for  educational  purposes.  In  dealing  with  this  subject, 
Mr.  Grant  very  justly  says  :  •*  It  is  impossible  to  regard  without  ad- 
miration the  struggle  made  by  the  church  to  retain  or  recover  for 
the  use  of  schools  some  part  at  least  of  the  pious  donations  made 
before  the  Reformation ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  painful 
page  in  our  annals  than  that  which  records  her  complete  failure  in 
making  the  avaricious  barons  disgorge  for  the  purpose  of  education 
even  a  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  which  they  with  im- 
pious hands  appropriated."  The  church  was  untiring  in  its  endeav- 
ors to  secure  public  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  schools ;  but 
when  it  failed  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient  measure,  it  was  not  unwilling 
to  contribute  freely  from  its  own  funds  for  the  support  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  education  of  the  poor.  It  strove  to  make  the  schools 
efficient  by  insisting  on  the  teachers'  fitness  for  the  office,  and  by 
forbidding  attendance  at  any  other  than  duly  recognized  seminaries. 
It  was  ruled  in  some  places  that  without  the  license  of  the  chancellor 
no  one  could  hold  a  "grammar  school.'*  In  this  the  church  was 
aided  by  the  civil  power.  In  15 19  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
ordained  that  "no  indweller  of  the  burgh  shall  send  his  bairns  to  any 
other  school  in  the  town  than  to  the  principal  grammar  school,  under 
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the  penalty  of  ten  shillings  from  each  person  that  does  to  the  con- 
trary." Teachers  were  thus  registered,  as  it  were,  and  "compulsion" 
was  practically  in  force  in  those  remote  times,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  general  cause  of  education. 

The  church  was  zealous  for  the  higher  education ;  and  great  was 
the  joy,  therefore,  when  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  was  founded 
in  141 1,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  sending  young  Scots 
abroad.  Parliament  gave  its  consent  in  that  year,  and  in  141 3  the 
papal  bull  which  ratified  the  foundation  was  received  with  un- 
bounded joy.  "  Four  hundred  clergy,  in  solemn  procession,  sang 
Te  Deum  at  the  high  altar,  and  the  citizens  gave  themselves  up  to 
universal  festivity  and  joy."  Glasgow  University  was  founded  in 
1450.  The  city  was  declared  suitable  for  such  an  educational  centre 
"from  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life."  Its  object  was  the  extension  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing by  the  study  of  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  the  liberal  arts, 
and  every  other  lawful  faculty.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  was 
founded  in  1494,  and  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  nursery  for  young 
churchmen,  but  for  the  people  at  large.  In  the  pope's  bull,  authoriz- 
ing the  erection  of  the  university,  there  was  drawn  a  sad  picture  of 
Northern  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  people 
were  spoken  of  as  "  men  rude  and  ignorant  of  letters,  and  almost 
barbarous,"  —  homines  rudes  et  literarum  ignariy  et  fere  indofniti, — 
who  might  be  improved  if  the  means  of  learning  were  placed  within 
easy  access. 

SUBJECTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  schools  which 
were  founded  by  the  church  would  provide  an  education  well  suited 
to  prepare  young  ecclesiastics  for  their  work.  The  Latin  tongue, 
therefore,  was  the  foundation  of  the  instruction.  Ars  Grammatica 
was  the  chief  feature  of  the  school  programme,  but  the  work  which 
it  covered  was  more  elaborate  than  now.  We  find  that  Master 
Adam  Mine  undertook  "  to  make  the  bairns  perfect  grammarians  in 
three  years,"  but  by  what  means  he  accomplished  the  work  is  not 
specified.  The  curriculum  of  the  Scotch  schools  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  broader  than  what  is  found  in  those  of  the 
nineteenth.  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  his  book  "  De  Rebus 
Gestis  Scotorum,"  states  that  James  V.,  in  1540,  was  treated  to  ora- 
tions in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  by  the  scholars  at  Aberdeen. 
The  bishop  writes  thus :  — 
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"  They  were  received  with  diverse  triumphs  and  plays  made  by 
he  town,  university,  and  schools,  where  there  were  exercises  and  dis- 
>xitations  in  all  kinds  of  science,  with  diverse  orations  made  in 
J  reek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  quhilk  [which]  was  mickcU 
much]  commended  be  [by]  the  king  and  quene  and  all  their  com- 
:>a.ny." 

At  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen  (as  we  learn  from  the  stat- 
utes dated  1553)  the  boys  were  strictly  forbidden  to  speak  in  the 
trulgar  tongue  ;  but  only  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Gae- 
lic. To  show  that  the  instruction  was  thorough  and  not  confined 
to  the  embryo  clergy,  we  may  quote  the  statement  of  Knox,  who 
affirmed  that  in  a  debate  in  Parliament  in  1543,  the  lay  members 
showed  better  acquaintance  with  Greek  than  the  clergy.  Classical 
knowledge  continued  for  centuries  to  be  the  chief  subject  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  the  work  was 
carried  on.  The  curriculum  of  the  grammar  scbool  of  Glasgow, 
}ust  after  the  Reformation,  provided  for  a  five-years*  course  of 
instruction*  The  pupils  were  previously  to  be  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  to  commit  some  words  to  memory.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  the  full  details,  but  the  fifth  year's  work  will  show  what  was 
aimed  at. 

"  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  (the  grammar  lesson  not  being 
neglected  in  the  interval),  prelections  will  be  given  upon  rhetoric,  — 
the  greater  part  of  Tully  and  Cassander,  Cicero's  Oratio  pro  Archia, 
and  thirteen  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  etc.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  course,  the  pupil  should  be  examined  in  the  study 
of  the  poets  foresaid,  of  Sallust's  history,  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
and  certain  works  of  Cicero  ;  towards  the  'end  of  the  year,  let  them 
study  the  elements  of  the  Greek  grammar.  They  shall  on  every 
alternate  day  translate  into  Latin  a  theme  written  in  the  vernacular, 
following  as  closely  as  possible  the  style  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  or  Ter- 
ence, —  during  the  examination  of  the  theme,  all  who  belong  to  the 
same  class  listening  with  silence  ;  when  the  scholars  shall  in  any 
respect  have  departed  from  a  correct  style,  they  must  be  instantly 
recalled  to  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  and  when  they  depart  from  purity 
of  diction,  they  should  be  corrected  by  examples  from  Terence, 
Cicero,  and  Caesar.  Twice  a  week,  also,  let  them  who  have  the  fac- 
ulty try  their  skill  in  verse  writing." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  are  now  called  "  English  and  com- 
mercial subjects"  have  little  mention  in  the  records  of  the  larger 
grammar  schools  ;  but  in  the  smaller  ones,  reading  and  spelling  were 
recognized  from  an  early  date.     From  1582  to  1680  there  is  frequent 
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mention  of   **  English,"  or  what  may  properly  be  called  "  Scotch." 
In  1711  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  asked  to  enter  their  children 
at  the  grammar  school  "duly  primed  in  reading  English."     While 
classical  education  could  be  obtained  at  the  duly  recognized  gram- 
mar schools,  there  were  what  would  now  be  called  "private-adven- 
ture" and  "dame"  schools,  at  which  elementary  instruction  could  be 
obtained  without   any  infringement  of  the  law.     In   these  schools 
"grace-buik,  prymer,  and   plain  Donatt"  might   be  studied.     That 
implied  religious  instruction,  simple  reading,  and  a  little  grammar. 
"  Donatt  "  was  a  text-book  of  grammar  which  derived  its  name  from 
a  celebrated  grammarian,  -^lius  Donatus,  who  lived  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.     It  was  something  akin  to  "  Lind- 
ley  Murray,"  whose  name  has  passed  into  familiar  usage  as  a  syno- 
nyme  for  all  English  grammars.     Much  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  "declamation"  and  "public  speaking."     The  pupils  were 
frequently  drilled  in  the  delivery  of  passages  from  classic  authors, 
and  the  public  performance  of  plays  in  the  classic  tongues.     Music 
also  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.     There  is 
frequent  mention  of  the  "sang  school,"  and  liberal  provision  was 
made  for  its  maintenance.    The  "  sang  school "  was  something  like  the 
choir  school  of  to-day.     Its  chief  function  at  the  outset  was  to  teach 
"music,  manners,  and  virtue."     There  is  in  the  records  of  the  town 
council  of  Aberdeen  for  October,  1496,  an  agreement  between  the 
town  council  and  Robert  Huchesone,  "  songster,"  which  shows  the 
nature  of  the  duties  involved  in  the  mastership  of  the  "sang  school "  : 
"  By  this  agreement  the  master  obliges  himself  by  the  faith  of  his 
body,  all  the  days  of  his  life  to  remain  with  the  aldermen,  bailies, 
council,  and   community*  of   Aberdeen,  to  sing,  keep,  and   uphold 
mass,  matins,  evensongs,  completories,  psalms,  responses,  antiphones, 
hymns,  and  all  other  hours  and  divine  service,  to  be  sung  in  the  parish 
kirk  of  Aberdeen,  on  festival  and  feral  days.     The  salary  which  the 
town  council  undertakes  to  pay  to  him  is  twenty-four  merks  Scots 
annually  during  all  the  days  of  his  life.     The  town  council  further 
appoints  him  master  of  the  sang  school,  for  instructing  the  bairns, 
burgesses'  sons,  natives  of  the  burgh,  to  sing  and  play  on  the  organs, 
for  the  upholding  of  God's  service  in  the  choir,  they  paying  him  his 
scholage  and  dues.     He  is  to  devote  his  time  to  the  upholding  of 
God's  service,  and  to  instructing  the  bairns  in  playing  on  organs, 
when  it  is  seen  expedient  by  the  aldermen,  bailies,  council,  or  the 
chaplains  of  the  college  of  the  kirk,  on  festival  and  week  days.     If  he 
should  fail  in  keeping  and  observing  any  of  the  points  stipulated,  the 
magistrates  may  dispose  the  fee  to  any  others  they  may  think  suita- 
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ble,  without  impediment,  exception,  or  demand,  —  age  and  infirmity 
only  excepted." 

In  Aberdeen,  music  appears  to  have  been  taught  with  more  energy 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Scotch  burghs.  In  1597  the  master  received 
a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  merks.  In  1666  the  singing 
master  had  a  yearly  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  merks  Scots, 
with  school  fees  and  other  advantages.  In  1675,  the  council  en- 
gaged a  Frenchman  as  teacher  of  music,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  ;£200, 
and  thirty  shillings  quarterly  from  each  scholar.  This  seems  a  large 
sum  when  we  compare  the  value  of  money  now  and  at  that  period. 
It  was  evidently  given  to  attract  a  superior  master  to  the  school ; 
and  we  find  it  recorded  that  "this  act  shall  not  be  quoted  as  a  prece- 
dent, being  only  granted  to  him  in  respect  he  is  a  stranger,  and  well 
expert  in  music."  From  an  early  date  down  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  music  formed  one  of  the  regular  branches  of  study, 
and  was  taught  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum,  or  in  a  building 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  As  time  passed  on  it  was  found  necessary 
to  add  reading  and  other  subjects  to  the  work ;  but  as  these  became 
prominent  the  music  declined,  and  the  sang  school  is  now  a  thing  of 
±e  past. 

Writing  and  arithmetic  made  slow  progress  as  branches  of  regular 
instruction.  Before  the  Reformation  the  pupils  of  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  had  to  learn  a  little  ciphering, — '^artem  numerandV ; 
but  the  study  of  the  science  of  numbers  progressed  slowly  till  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1628  a  master  was  appointed  to  teach 
arithmetic  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  amount  of  his  salary  was  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  About  the  same  date 
there  is  mention  of  similar  appointments..  Irvine  had  a  master  in 
1665;  Wigtown,  1686;  Dunbar,  1690,  etc.  Mathematics  came  late  as 
a  branch  of  study.  In  1660,  James  Case  made  an  application  to  the 
town  council  of  Glasgow  for  permission  to  open  a  school  for  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  kindred  sciences.  The  council  granted  a 
license,  and  promised  to  give  him  their  best  encouragement.  The 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  grammar  school  of  Perth  had  a  yearly 
salary  of  ;£3  3.?.  in  the  year  171 8.  The  subject  progressed  rapidly 
in  public  estimation  about  that  time,  for  in  1729  it  was  represented 
to  the  town  council  of  Ayr,  that  "  as  the  world  now  goes,  the  math- 
ematical part  of  learning  is  a  principal  part  of  a  gentleman's  educa- 
tion." As  proof  that  the  study  was  appreciated  in  Greenock,  we  find 
that  the  council  provided  an  azimuth  compass  for  the  use  of  the  math- 
ematical school  in  1776,  and  in  1790  the  further  gift  of  a  theodolite- 
The  "writing  master"  appears  as  a  duly  certified  functionary  about 
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1660.  "It  having  pleased  the  Lord  to  vouchsafe  to  Alexander 
Anderson,  in  Aberdeen,  learning,  —  reading  and  writing,  —  the 
council  in  1661  allow  him  to  teach  these  branches."  As  far  back  as 
1593  the  council  of  Edinburgh  authorized  a  master  "to  have  the 
use  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  high  school  for  teaching  the 
bairns  to  write."  The  class  was  optional,  but  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  town  council  directing  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
subject,  and  asking  them  to  persuade  the  pupils  to  attend.  Fre- 
quently the  same  master  taught  writing  and  reading.  The  records 
of  these  schools  show  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  spelling.  In  Stir- 
ling a  master  taught  the  bairns  to  read  the  "  Inglis  toung,"  in  1612  ; 
in  1620  the  doctor  taught  "Inglish"  reading  and  writing ;  in  1621 
there  was  an  "  Englische  ""  school  in  Dunbar,  the  teacher  being  paid 
out  of  "  the  common  fund.*-  Geography  is  first  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Edinburgh  High  School  in  1715.  In  that  year  the 
city  treasurer  was  directed  to  buy  geographical  maps  for  the  scholars, 
not  exceeding  in  value  ;£20  Scots.  There  is  afterwards  in  the 
records  of  various  public  bodies  frequent  mention  of  such  purchases 
as  "geographical  maps,"  "a  sett  of  proper  maps,"  and  a  pair  of 
globes.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  a  new  subject  of  instruction 
was  added  a  further  fee  was  exacted,  and  in  1735  it  was  ruled  that 
the  doctor  should  teach  geography  at  a  fee  of  sixpence  quarterly. 

Dancing  is  not  a  popular  pastime  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and 
in  the  north  especially,  some  grim  divines  look  upon  it  as  absolutely 
sinful.  It  formed  a  subject  of  instruction,  however,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  171 1  a  dancing-master  was 
licensed  in  Dundee;  and  in  1765  the  council  appointed  a  teacher  of 
"steps,"  because  "they  apprehend  dancing  is  a  very  necessary  arti- 
cle of  education." 

Theatrical  performances  had  their  part  in  former  times.  Plays 
were  frequently  performed  by  the  pupils.  The  usual  times  for  these 
displays  were  public  festivals,  visitations,  or  before  the  autumn 
holidays.  Raised  stages  and  costumes  were  sometimes  provided. 
We  find  that  in  Glasgow  it  was  ordained  before  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  that  "when  the  scholars  have  committed  to  memory 
dialogues,  speeches,  and  particularly  comedies,  they  shall  assume 
the  characters  of  the  speakers,  rehearsing  distinctly,  in  presence  of 
the  spectators,  in  order  that  they  may  thus  acquire  the  art  of  good 
pronunciation  and  of  good  acting."  Elsewhere  we  find  it  ruled 
that  the  highest  class  at  the  Lammas  visitation  shall  give  two  short 
declamations  "«  palemoiic,''  that  by  these  exercises  the  scholars 
may  learn  boldness  and  vivacity  in  public  speaking.     Grants  weie 
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nade  by  the  town  councils  to  meet  the  cost  of  wardrobe  and  other 

leedf uls.    A  favorite  play  in  the  schools,  we  are  told,  was  the  "  Bellum 

jrrammaticale,"  a  serio-comic  piece  in  which  the  parts  of  speech  are 

>ersonified,  pitted  on  opposite  sides,  each  claiming  precedence  of 

the  others.     We  find  that  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  well  on 

these  public  occasions.     In   1734  the  scholars  of   Dalkeith  played 

"  with  a  judgment  and  address  inimitable  at  their  years."     In  1736 

"  Cato  "  was  performed  at  Perth,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  both 

in  action  and  pronunciation.     The  play,  however,  has  not  always 

been  the  thing  to  commend  itself  to  Scotch  eyes  and  ears.     The 

Scotch  clergy  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  have  looked 

askance  at  the  play-house  and  all  that  pertains  to  it.     They  have  not 

scrupled  to  denounce  dramatic  displays  as  unhallowed  and  ungodly. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  play-acting  of  the 

schools  would  escape  their  condemnation.    In  1735,  the  Kirk  Session 

of  Perth  declared  that  "  a  great  offence  is  given  to  religious  persons 

in  town  and  country  by  the  tragedy  to  be  acted  in  the  grammar 

school  of  the  burgh."     This  opinion,  however,  failed  to  stop  the 

play,  and  "  George  Barnwell "  was  played  twice  before   large  and 

appreciative  audiences.     **  On  the  succeeding  Sunday,"  we  are  told, 

"  a  very  learned  moral  sermon,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  was  preached 

against  converting  the  school  into  a  play-house,  whereby  youth  are 

diverted  from  their  studies  and  employed  in  the  buffooneries  of  the 

stage." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  "religious  instruction"  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  school  work  In  1567,  Parliament  declared 
that  if  God's  Word  be  not  rooted  in  the  youth,  their  instruction  shall 
be  "tinsell  baith  to  their  bodyis  and  saulis."  In  1616  the  Assembly 
ordained  a  catechism,  to  be  made  easy,  short,  and  comprehensive,  of 
which  every  family  might  have  a  copy  for  instructing  their  children 
and  servants  in  the  articles  of  religion.  In  1705  all  instructors  of 
youth  were  further  commended  "to  instruct  the  scholars  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  reformed  religion,  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  our  Confession  of  Faith,  or  such  books  only  as  arc 
entirely  agreeable  thereto."  The  municipal  authorities  were  as 
willing  as  the  ecclesiastics  to  have  religious  instruction,  and  many 
entries  are  found  in  public  documents  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Summing  up  the  evidence  on  this  point,  the  writer  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Burgh  Schools  "  observes  :  — 

"Religious  instruction  formed  a  prominent,  if  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  old  burgh  schools  from 
the  Reformation  till  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  in  the  opinion 
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of  many,  that  custom  has  in  no  small  degree  contributed  towards 
making  our  poor  little  kingdom  not  only  one  of  the  freest,  most 
enlightened  and  independent,  but  also  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  respected  in  the  world. 

'*  Religion  crowns  the  statesman  and  the  man, 
Sole  source  of  public  and  of  priyate  peace." 

In  addition  to  the  time  given  on  week-days,  a  large  part  of  the 
Sabbath  was  set  aside  for  religious  instruction  in  schools.  The 
teachers  were  expected  to  begin  work  at  eight  o'clock  on  Sabbaths, 
and  continue  to  catechise  or  expound  "  till  the  second  or  third  bell " 
before  church  service.  They  had  to  accompany  the  children  to 
church,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  examine  them  on  the  sermon, 
explaining  any  difficulties  and  enforcing  the  preacher's  "lessons." 
"It  was,"  once  more  to  quote  from  the  history,  "the  universal  cus- 
tom for  the  teacher  to  take  to  church  on  Sunday  those  whom  he 
jistructed  on  week-days,  and  that  his  Sunday  teaching,  doctrinal 
catechising,  was  as  regular  and  severe  as  the  work  which  he  per- 
lormed  on  week-days."  The  compulsory  attendance  at  church  began 
to  be  relaxed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS    AND   LIBRARIES. 

Connected  with  the  subjects  of  instruction,  there  is  the  kindred 
matter  of  text-books.  In  the  earlier  days  the  books  were  chiefly 
classical.  Their  number  and  quality  may  be  judged  from  a  list  of 
the  authors  on  which  Ferrerius  prelected  in  the  Abbey  of  Kinloss.* 
The  books  give  an  idea  of  the  "  popular  authors  "  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century. 

In  1559,  a  monopoly  of  printing  certain  school-books  was  granted 
to  Master  William  Nuddrey.  These  books  were  "for  the  better 
instruction  of  zoung  chylderin  in  the  art  of  grammar  to  be  taucht  in 
scholis."  The  list  contains,  among  others,  "Ane  School  Introduc- 
tioun  Orthoepia  Trilinguis  Caligraphic  Index,"  "Ane Instructioun  for 

•  Secundum  librum  de  Copia  Erasmi.  Item^  Orationem  Ciceronis  pro  Q.  Ligarid.  ItetHy 
Primum  librum  Officiorum  Ciceronis.  //rw,  Dialecticen  Trapisontii.  Item,  Libros  decern 
Ethicorum  Aristotelis.  Item,  Topica  Ciceronis.  Item^  Rhetoricen  Minorcm  Melanch- 
thonis,  cum  Schematibus.  Item,  Rhetoricen  Melanchthonis  Majorem.  //«[», 'Spharam 
a  Sacrobosco.  Item^  Bucolica  Virgilii.  Itenty  Georgica.  Iteniy  Librum  primum  de  Copia 
Erasmi.  //^wi,  Arithmcticam  Nostram.  Item,  Dialogum  primum  Physicorum  FabrL 
Item,  Universam  Logicam  Aristotelis,  cum  Prsedicabilibus  Porphyrii.  Item,  Libros  quinque 
Physicorum  Aristotelis.  //^iw, Libros  duo  Politicorum  Aristotelis.  Item,'^x\Ti\\  Librio  Sen- 
tentiarum  Decern  Distinctiones.  Item,  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanes.  Item^  Quinque 
primos  libros  Augustine  de  CIvitate  Deu 
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Baimis  to  be  lemitt  in  Scottis  and  Latin,"  *•  Ane  A  B  C  for  Scottis- 
men  to  rede  the  Frenche  Toung,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  nobles  of 
Scotland  to  favour  thair  aid  friendis,*'  etc.,  etc.  In  1599,  Robert 
Smyth  was  authorized  to  print  exclusively  "the  Plain  Donatt  and 
the  haill  four  pains  of  grammar,  according  to  Sebaustiani."  A  pop- 
ular text-book  of  the  time  was  Despauter's  Grammar.  John  Despau- 
terius  was  a  distinguished  Flemish  grammarian  who  lived  from  146 1 
to  1520.  His  work  was  adapted  for  use  in  Scotland  before  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  continued  long  in  popularity.  A  distinguished  teacher 
and  grammarian  gave  his  opinion  regarding  its  merits,  while  being 
examined  by  a  parliamentary  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Scotch  schools  and  colleges.  "  It  was,**  he  said,  '*  a  very  unfit  gram- 
mar, but  by  some  pains  it  might  be  made  a  good  one.  If  its  super- 
fluities were  rescinded,  the  defects  supplied,  the  intricacies  cleared, 
and  the  method  amended,  it  might  pass  for  an  excellent  grammar.*' 
Scotland  has  produced  many  excellent  grammarians.  .One  of  the 
most  renowned  was  Mr.  Andrew  Simson,  master  and  minister  at 
Dunbar.  In  1 587  he  published  "  The  Dunbar  Rudiments,**  which  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  popularity  till  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  Rudiments  of 
Thomas  Ruddiman,  —  produced  in  1 716,  and  the  recognized  Latin 
grammar  in  Scotland  till  within  quite  a  recent  date. 

The  mention  of  school-books  suggests  school  libraries.  These 
received  a  greater  amount  of  attention  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  than  now.  Books  are  more  plentiful  at  the  present  day,  but  in 
former  times  there  was  greater  zeal  in  collecting  them.  In  1658, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  head  master  of  the  high  school, 
Edinburgh,  a  library  was  established  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  and 
teachers,  —  "  the  town  council,  as  fathers  and  favorers  of  nurseries 
of  learning,  approving  of  the  good  and  commendable  motion.*'  It 
is  pleasing  to  record  that  this  library,  one  of  the  oldest  if  not  the 
oldest  in  Scotland,  is  still  the  most  valuable,  and  contains  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  lexicons,  the  best  editions  of  the  classics,  several 
encyclopaedias,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquarian,  historical, 
and  geographical  authors.  There  are  nearly  7,000  volumes  in  the 
library,  and  Dollar  is  not  far  behind,  having  about  5,000.  The  wis- 
dom shown  in  these  and  other  public  schools  in  Scotland  might  very 
well  be  imitated  by  the  patrons  and  friends  of  schools  everywhere. 

SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

**Four  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage."  Acting 
in  the  spirit  of  indifference  regarding  the  shell,  so  long  as  the  educa- 
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tional  work  was  well  done,  the  school  buildings  were  very  inadquate. 
In  pre-Reformation  times  some  part  of  the  places  of  worship  was  set 
aside  for  school ;  but  when  the  buildings  came  under  the  control  of 
the  municipal  bodies,  there  was  little  effort  made  to  create  schools 
with  any  architectural  pretensions.  The  condition  of  too  many  schools 
before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  that  now  rules  Scotland  was 
a  disgrace  to  its  boasted  intelligence,  and  a  reproach  to  its  hoarded 
wealth.  Small  and  unhealthy  rooms,  old  stables,  old  granaries,  old 
weaving  shops,  old  cellars,  old  smithies,  and  old  byres  were  considered 
good  enough  for  schools.  The  steeples  of  churches,  family  tombs, 
and  other  rooms  in  the  churchyards  were  sometimes  utilized  for  the 
purpose.  Churches  and  vestries  were  frequently  used  as  temporary 
institutes  for  the  school,  and  even  the  prisons  have  opened  their 
doors  to  receive  pupils.  In  Kirkcudbright  in  1690,  "the  scholars  and 
schoolmasters  being  exposed  to  hazard  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  the  school-house,  the  council  grant  the  use  of  the  Tolbooth,  ad- 
vising at  the  same  time  that  when  prisoners  shall  be  there,  it  should 
be  more  strictly  kept,  the  scholars  entering  at  7  A.  m.  and  removing 
at  s  p.  M."  In  1598,  since  the  Aberdeen  grammar  school  was  "ruin- 
ous and  decaying,"  the  council  resolved  to  repair  it  with  "thak"  and 
other  necessaries.  This  roofing  of  straw  —  **thak*'  or  ''thatch'* — 
is  frequently  mentioned.  We  are  reminded  of  the  formula  now  used 
in  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  regarding  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  under  inspection,  when  we  read  that  in  1623  the 
school  was  to  be  "biggit,  heitet,  repairit,  joisted,  lofted,  and  slated, 
all  in  substantious  and  honest  manner."  Contracts  were  common 
then  as  now,  and  it  was  ordained  in  the  case  we  have  just  quoted 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  "bigging  the  school  as  good  ufid  cheap  as 
possible'*  Boys  will  be  boys,  and  glass  windows  are  a  cause  of  much 
trouble  to  those  who  have  to  guard  them.  It  was  even  so  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  1555  the  magistrate  of  Edinburgh  undertook  to 
keep  a  school-house  "water-tight,  and  mend  the  windows  broken  by 
the  bairns."  This  kindness  was  not  imitated  years  after  in  Selkirk. 
In  1733  the  council  of  that  town  ordained  "safe-brods"  (boards)  to 
be  put  upon  the  windows  for  shutting  at  night,  and  declared  that 
"in  future  they  shall  not  be  at  any  expense  for  windows."  Clean- 
ing had  to  be  attended  to,  and  in  1558  there  is  in  the  Edinburgh 
treasurer's  account  an  entry  of  thirty  pence  for  "bussumis"  (besoms 
or  brooms).  The  furniture  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general 
rudeness  of  the  building.  In  1725  the  town  council  of  St.  Andrews 
were  informed  that  the  grammar-school  boys  could  not  sit  for  learn- 
ing "  to  wrcatt  (write),  so  that  they  even  necessitate  to  wreatt  upon 
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the  floor  lying  upon  their  bellies."     The  council  hastened  to  mend 
matters,  and  ordered  convenient  seats  to  be  provided. 

The  burgh  schools  were  built  or  rented,  and  afterwards  upheld  at 
the  expense  of  the  common  good,  when  there  was  any.  Where  this 
was  insufficient  or  altogether  wanting,  a  voluntary  contribution  was 
made.  In  1751  the  people  of  Wick  subscribed  £,\o  sterling  for  the 
purpose,  and  many  public  records  show  that  the  public  was  willing 
to  do  its  duty.  Public  spirit  has  here  been  manifested  with  great 
liberality  in  the  present  century.  To  provide  good  schools  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  (chiefly  for  the  middle  classes),  the 
inhabitants  of  Dunbarton  spent  ;£6, 500  on  "an  academy";  Green- 
ock, ;£7,243 ;  Dundee,  ;£i  1,000;  and  Aberdeen,  ;£i6,ooo.  These 
are  but  specimens  which  might  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  lead- 
ing towns  in  Scotland.  Occasionally,  however,  a  stingy  spirit  was 
abroad,  and  "forced  labor"  was  the  last  expedient  adopted.  In  1683 
the  council  of  Wick  ordained  each  inhabitant  to  furnish  a  servant  for 
building  a  school,  under  a  penalty  of  6s.  Sd.  per  diem,  toties  quoties* 
payable  by  the  servant  or  master.  In  1712  the  council  of  Wigtown 
ordained  all  having  horses,  that  "  has  not  visible  miss,  that  they  can- 
not travell,"  to  bring  from  the  wood  of  Caldness  a  draught  of  tim- 
ber for  building  a  school-house.  If  any  refused,  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  and  fined  lis.  Scots,  while  those  who  had  no  horses 
were  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  Occasionally  the  people  gave  will- 
ing service  "in  kind"  to  erect  a  school;  and  an  instance  was  re- 
corded in  rhyme  in  17 14  by  a  Robert  Smith,  a  schoolmaster  at 
Kerrow.     We  quote  a  few  lines  to  show  the  way  of  working: — 

**  Then  every  man  came  with  a  tool 
And  timber  to  rear  up  the  school. 
They  wrought  like  mad  till  night  did  come. 
When  it  was  dark  they  all  went  home. 
They  hastily  again  did  meet, 
And  did  put  up  their  house  compleaL" 

SCHOOL   HOURS. 

What  length  of  time  should  be  occupied  daily  in  study  by  children 
at  school }  The  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer.  The  reply 
must  be  determined  by  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  late  has  been  to  limit  the  hours  within  as  narrow  a  compass 
as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  a  proper  margin  for  exercise  and  relaxation. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  the  school  hours  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  were  longer  and  the  strain  upon  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  children   was  heavier  than  now.     The  curriculum,  as  we  have 
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seen,  was  extensive,  and  required  much  time  to  accomplish.  The 
records  of  such  public  schools  as  Westminster,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  show  that  six  o'clock  was  the  usual  hour  to  begin 
school  work.  In  1595  the  grammar  school  of  Glasgow  met  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning!  In  1613  the  school  hours  at  Sterling  were 
from  6  to  9  A.  m.,  10  to  12  -m.,  and  i  to  6  p.  m.;  so  that  for  ten 
hours  .the  pupils  were  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  school  work. 
The  hours  were  not  exceptional,  and  it  was  ordered  that  "the 
school  bell  shall  be  rung  precisely"  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned. 
Teachers  frequently  entered  into  contracts  with  their  employers 
to  keep  the  specified  hours,  and  it  is  recorded  at  times  that  they 
found  "  caution  "  (or  security)  to  behave  themselves  honestly  and 
discreetly.  The  school  hours  became  gradually  fewer,  —  first  by 
beginning  later  in  the  winter,  and  then  by  giving  longer  intervals ; 
but  it  was  not  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that 
the  pupils  were  relieved  from  the  prolonged  strain  of  a  heavy  day's 
worH  in  schools  which  were  badly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
hours  were  long,  the  holidays  were  frequent.  As  a  rule,  the  pupils 
were  set  free,  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  after  two 
o'clock.  In  1796,  besides  the  general  vacation  given  to  the  scholars, 
the  pupils  at  Aberdeen  had  the  following  "plays":  "Three  weeks 
in  July,  ten  days  at  Christmas,  rejoicing  days  after  twelve,  a  day  or 
two  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  at  the  annual  visitation,  on 
the  day  the  synod  met,  sometimes  at  the  graduation,  and  they  were 
always  allowed  to  see  the  races  once."  The  "  occasional  holidays  " 
were  not  so  popular  with  the  parents  as  with  the  pupils.  In  1701 
the  kirk  session  of  Dunbarton  was  "exercised"  on  the  subject,  and 
recorded  as  follows :  "  Considering  the  great  loss  caused  to  the 
scholars  by  reason  of  frequent  plays,  do  lay  it  upon  the  schoolmaster 
not  to  give  a  play  at  marriages,  though  it  be  sought  by  the  parties. 
When  a  play  happens  to  be  granted  on  account  of  a  stranger — to 
whom  it  cannot  be  denied  —  or  of  a  new  scholar's  entry,  it  shall  not 
be  given  again  that  week,  and  the  session  enjoin  that  it  be  given 
as  seldom  as  possible."  On  the  other  hand,  in  1679  the  town 
council  of  Dunbar  passed  an  Act  which  showed  them  to  be  men  of 
sense  in  regard  to  the  proper  proportion  between  work  and  play. 
The  master  was  ordained  "to  give  the  accustomed  liberty  to  the 
scholars,  so  that  the  children  be  not  used  as  slaves  but  as  freeborn." 
The  Act  proceeded  to  give  full  particulars  of  the  many  occasions 
which  were  lawful  for  half-holidays ;  "  the  master  thereby  showing 
their  clemency  to  their  scholars,  and  gaining  them  by  such  demon- 
strations  of  their  affection."     It   was   added,   however,   that  "the 
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masters  shall  nowise  give  them  a  whole  day's  play,  unless  permitted 
or  recommended  by  their  superiors.'*  In  connection  with  the  holi- 
days it  maybe  noted  that  " breaking-up  day"  was  a  time  of  rejoicing 
and  Qccasionally  of  festivity.  In  the  records  of  Kirkcaldy  there  is 
an  account  in  1736,  in  which  "the  town  is  debtor  to  William  Salis- 
bury for  I9y.  7^/.,  the  expenses  of  an  entertainment  to  the  master . 
and  scholars  of  the  grammar  school,  when  getting  the  vacation  on 
Aug.  26."* 

TEACHERS  :   THEIR   QUALIFICATION  AND   TENURE   OF   OFFICE. 

In  the  earlier  days,  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
schoolmaster  occupied  a  high  social  position.  He  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  discharge  public  duties  of  a  very  responsible  charac- 
ter. He  was  sometimes  selected  as  judge  or  arbiter  in  important 
causes,  recognized  as  a  public  man  in  public  affairs,  and  occa- 
sionally recognized  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown.  Pope  Innocent  III., 
in  121  2,  addressed  a  bull  to  the .  archdeacon  of  Dunkeld  and  Dun- 
blane, and  to  the  master  of  the  school  of  Perth,  — Magistro  scolonim 
de  Pert^  —  appointing  them  judges  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the 
clerk  of  Sanquhar  and  the  monks  of  Paisley,  as  to  which  of  them 
owned  the  church  of  Prestwich.  It  has  been  aptly  said  also,  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  schoolmasters  to  the  business  affairs  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  that  "  at  a  time  when  learning 
was  confined  to  churchmen,  and  when  even  the  barons  were  unable 
to  sign  their  names,  the  services  of  the  master  of  the  schools  must 
have  been  in  demand  in  all  matters  of  process  requiring  a  memorial 
of  the  transaction."  The  following  extract,  also,  from  the  works  of 
the  learned  Ninian  Winzet  (superior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  James 
at  Ratisbon),  will  show  how  the  schoolmaster  was  esteemed  before 
the  Reformation :  — 

'*  I  judge  it  the  teaching  of  the  youthhood  in  virtue  and  science, 
next  after  the  authority  with  the  ministers  of  justice,  under  it  and 
after  the  angelical  office  of  godly  pastors,  to  obtain  the  third  princi- 
pal most  commodious  and  necessar  to  the  kirk  of  God,     Yea,  sa 

*  The  items  are  as  follows :  — 

£d.s. 

II  lbs.  of  raisins  at  6</.  per  lb 056 

I  lb.  of  almonds 012 

5  bottles  white  wine 084 

I  bottle  claret  and  I  bottle 040 

Rolls  and  bbcuits • 007 

JLo  19  7 
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necessar  thought  I  it,  that  the  due  charge  and  office  of  the  pr: 
and  prelate  without  it  is  to  them,  after  my  judgment,  wonderus  p 
ful  and  almost  insupportable,  and  contrary,  by  help  of  it  to 
youthhood,  the  office  of  all  potestates  is  light  to  them  and  plea 
to  the  subject" 

It  is  clear  that  from  the  earliest  times  there  was  a  strong  dc 
to  have  efficient  teachers ;  men  with  accurate  knowledge,  and  fi 
for  their  work  by  aptness  in  dealing  with  children.  "  To  adverti 
is  now  a  common  method  of  attracting  suitable  candidates  for  va< 
situations.  The  plan  was  adopted  as  early  as  1636,  when  the  annou 
ments  of  vacancies  were  made  "  at  the  kirk  doors  and  college  gat 
In  1 706,  the  Kirkcaldy  council  resolved  to  advertise  "  in  the  n( 
papers."  Three  ways  were  used  to  try  the  teacher's  fitness.  Tl 
was  occasionally  a  "  tdst "  examination.  This  was  followed  by 
inspection  of  "  testimonials,"  and  then  followed  a  period  of  probat 
A  more  common  plan,  for  the  higher  class  of  schools  at  all  eve 
was  "a  public  competition."  In  1602,  there  was  such  a  tria 
Aberdeen,  which  lasted  four  days,* conducted  in  the  hearing  of 
bailies,  council,  and  learned  men  of  old  and  new  Aberdeen,  "in  \ 
lie  teaching,  oratory,  poesy,  and  composition  in  prose  and  vcr 
In  1626,  there  was  another  "  tryal "  in  Edinburgh,  when  the  exam 
tion  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  ad  apertji, 
libri.  The  books  selected  were  those  of  Plautus,  Ovid,  Hor 
Lucian,  Juvenal,  Hesiod,  and  Orphei  Thymiata. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  ot 
subjects  than  the  classics  were  mentioned  as  entering  into 
scheme  of  examination.  In  1709,  a  "scient"  master  was  wanted 
Peebles,  and  in  1721  there  is  one  wanted  who  shall  be  qualifiec 
tpach  "accompting  and  writing."  Commercial  subjects  and  nat 
science  are  mentioned  from  time  to  time,  after  the  dates  we  h 
named.  The  examining  body  was  sometimes  as  heterogeneous  t 
modern  school  board.  In  1748,  the  council  of  Dunfermline  appoir 
a  minister,  a  preacher,  a  beadle,  and  a  tobacconist,  to  examin< 
English,  Latin,  and  writing,  for  the  office  of  teacher  of  the  bu 
school.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  no  qualified  candidates 
sented  themselves.  In  1793  the  magistrates  of  Forfar  adverti 
twice  in  the  three  Edinburgh  newspapers  for  a  master  to  be  selec 
after  comparative  trial.  Only  those  who  had  attended  a  univer 
were  to  present  themselves,  and  they  were  enjoined  to  produce  it 
monials  of  good  character,  diligence,  and  general  fitness.  Travel! 
facilities  were  few  in  those  days,  and  possibly  the  remuneration  ' 
small.     Only  four  candidates  appeared,  but  "  the  ministers  "  who 
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been  appointed  to  examine  them  reported  that  all  were  unsatisfactory. 
The  council,  however,  was  considerate ;  and  "  on  account  of  their 
trouble  and  expense  in  attending  the  competition,  they  allowed  each 
of  them  a  guinea  for  defraying  his  expenses."  When  free  trade 
began  to  prevail  in  regard  to  education,  and  private-adventure  schools 
were  opened  by  any  one  who  chose  to  begin  teaching,  there  were 
many  inefficient  men  among  the  number.  In  regard  to  the  public 
schools,  however,  the  managing  bodies  continued  to  take  what  seemed 
to  them  the  best  means  to  procure  able  and  efficient  teachers.  By 
testimonials,  probationary  service,  and  public  examination,  they  were 
able  to  secure  a  succession  of  men  who  have  brought  honor  on  the 
country  as  able  instructors  of  youth.  We  find  occasionally  that 
candidates  were  chosen  by  correspondence,  or  on  the  simple  nomina- 
tion of  some  distinguished  patron ;  but  the  prevailing  custom  was 
to  select  only  those  who  had  been  seen,  and  more  or  less  weighed 
in  the  examination  scales.  Town  councils  are  only  human.  Mistakes 
were  sometimes  made,  therefore,  and  we  have  occasional  glimpses 
of  party  spirit  having  a  little  to  do  with  the  election.  In  1749,  there 
were  two  eligible  candidates  for  the  grammar  school  of  Crail ;  and  after 
a  vote,  the  usher  of  a  school  in  Perth  was  elected,  —  "  an  able  and 
sufficient  teacher  of  youth,  under  whose  hands  the  scholars  prosper 
well,  and  of  a  good,  blameless,  and  modest  character,  well  affected  to 
the  present  goveniment, ' ' 

Induction  followed  election.  For  many  years  the  schoolmaster 
was  introduced  to  his  new  scholars  with  an  amount  of  ceremony 
which  showed  the  public  estimation  of  his  work.  We  read  that  in 
1606,  a  master  having  been  appointed  to  the  school  of  Pans,  *'  the 
whole  parishioners  on  8th  July,  being  asked  how  they  approved  of 
him  as  schoolmaster,  they,  in  token  of  their  approbation,  took  him 
by  the  hand,  faithfully  promising  to  concur  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  keep  the  schoolmaster  and  scholars 
scaithless ;  finally  it  was  thought  meet  that  the  whole  visitors  and 
parishioners  present  should  enter  into  the  school,  and  there  hear  him 
teach,  which  also  was  done."  In  1758  the  magistrates  of  Dunbar 
made  preparation  to  install  some  new  teacher  "  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities," and  ordered  intimation  to  be  made  "  through  the  toun  by  a 
drummer."  The  usual  solemnities  were  of  a  kind  to  foreshadow  the 
penalties  of  the  law  to  transgressors  of  the  master's  rule.  In  1658 
the  patrons  of  a  school  at  Perth,  after  ceremonial  hand-shaking  at 
the  school  door,  delivered  to  the  new  master  a  grammar,  the  key 
of  the  school  door,  and  "a  pair  of  tawse."  "The  tawse,"  indeed 
^leather  straps  for  the  infliction  o£  corporal  punishment),  —  grim 
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emblem  of  the  schoolmaster's  authority,  —  were  duly  recognized  by 
the  magistrates  as  a  necessary  appendage  of  the  office. 

Once  inducted,  the  master  held  office  under  varying  terms  of  ten- 
ure. Before  the  Reformation,  the  invariable  rule  in  the  case  of  gram- 
mar and  sang  schools  was  to  appoint  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  The 
earliest  example  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  master  in  Aberdeen,  who  was 
installed  pro  toto  tempore  vita  sua  remansurOj  per  dofiaiionem  birreti. 
Another  case  occurred  in  1509,  when  Master  John  Merschell  was 
appointed  to  the  grammar  school  "  for  all  the  dais  of  his  live,"  and 
admitted  by  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  beads.  In  1524  the  phraseology 
was  slightly  altered,  when  Master  Harry  Henryson  was  nominated 
for  office  in  Edinburgh  "for  all  the  dayis  of  his  lifetime.**  In  1529 
the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  an  order  under  the  Privy  seal,  — 
durante  vita  sua.  After  the  Reformation  many  appointments  were 
made  for  specific  terms,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  authorities. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  appointments  to  the  burgh  and  gram- 
mar schools,  which  are  recorded  in  public  documents  from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuries :  Sixty-nine 
were  made  during  the  pleasure  of  the  town  councils ;  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  for  a  definite  period  extending  from  a  few  months 
ta  several  years;  forty-nine  for  life;  fifteen  during  "good  beha- 
vior" ;  and  seven  during  "good  behavior  and  the  will  of  the  magis- 
trates.** Teachers  might  be  removed  from  their  office  for  "non- 
conformity,** and  their  sins  in  that  case  depended  on  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal views  that  were  prevalent.  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism  had 
each  its  time,  and  the  master  who  failed  to  agree  with  the  reigning 
power  was  subject  to  dismissal.  After  the  Restoration,  teachers  were 
required  "to  sign  a  bond  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  for  a  subject  to 
enter  into  leagues  and  covenants.**  In  1675  the  synod  of  Aberdeen 
ordained  that  "all  schoolmasters  were  to  take  the  promise  of  canoni- 
cal obedience,  under  the  pain  of  dismissal.**  In  1681  it  was  ordained 
by  Parliament  that  schoolmasters,  like  others  holding  public  office, 
were  to  sign  the  Test  Oath.  "  The  tests  '*  were  changed  after  the 
Revolution,  but  not  abolished  ;  and  various  cases  are  recorded  where 
teachers  were  removed  for  non-compliance.  The  civil  law,  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastic,  held  its  hand  over  the  teacher.  In  1690  every  school- 
master was  ordered  by  Parliament  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  and  queen.  The  treaty  of  union  enjoined  that  all  teachers 
should  own  and  acknowledge  the  civil  government,  as  a  condition  of 
holding  office.  In  1746  a  teacher  at  Fortrose  was  accused  of  "disloy- 
alty during  the  late  horrid  arid  unnatural  rebellion,  such  as  encour- 
aging the  scholars  to  make  a  bonfire  in  honor  of  the  Pretender,  and 
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writing  on  his  copies,  *  Honour  to  Prince  Charlie.'  "  He  was  declared 
utterly  unqualified  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  and  the  magistrates  resolved 
to  dismiss  him  quam  primunt. 


EMOLUMENTS   OF   TEACHERS   AND   RETIRING  ALLOWANCES. 

The  sources  of  income  were  threefold  :  a  stipend  or  salary,  school 
fees,  and  the  benefits  of  endowments,  mortification,  or  casual  gift^. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  regarding  the  salaries  paid  before 
the  Reformation.  The  value  of  money  was  different,  the  statements 
in  official  records  are  vague,  and  the  element  of  numbers  is  wanting 
when  fees  were  paid,  so  that  the  aggregate  income  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Judging  their  incomes,  however,  by  the  social  position  which 
they  occupied,  the  schoolmasters  of  the  early  ages  must  have  been 
comparatively  in  affluent  circumstances.  To  enable  "poor"  scholars 
to  be  educated,  it  was  ordained  that  "  provostries,  prebends,  altar- 
ages, and  chaplainries  **  should  be  given.  Queen  Mary  granted  £,\o 
to  the  master  of  the  Dundee  grammar  school  out  of  the  school  fund, 
and  mention  is  made  of  various  sums  which  were  "mortified"  by 
that  royal  lady  for  the  purposes  of  education.  These  mortifications 
afterwards  realized  considerable  sums  for  the  teachers.  In  Ayr 
they  had  increased  so  as  to  provide,  in  1691,  the  following  salaries : 
the  master  of  the  grammar  school,  £,200  \  the  doctor,  ;£ioo;  the 
Scots  schoolmaster,  £12,  The  inquiries  of  the  Endowed  School 
Commissioners  showed  that  for  educational  purposes  the  total 
annual  revenue  available  from  endowment  amounted  to  ;£i45,532. 
This  is  exclusive  of  university  endowments,  and  must  be  considered 
enormous  when  the  size  and  resources  of  Scotland  are  considered. 
Only  a  small  part  of  this  large  sum  is  available  for  burgh  or  grammar 
schools.  The  Common  Good  was  the  chief  source  which  supplied 
the  paid  stipends  of  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  a  special  branch 
of  income  was  devoted  to  the  purpose.  In  1578,  the  schoolmaster 
of  Kirkcudbright  was  paid  "by  the  tadcsman  of  the  ferry  bote." 
In  1696  it  was  ordained  at  the  same  place  that  "the  tacksman 
.  .  ,  shall  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  £\i  2s,  4^/.,  which  shall  be 
allowed  to  him  in  the  fore-end  of  his  rent."  In  1762,  and  for  many 
years  after,  "the  town's  bells  and  mort  cloth"  formed  the  source  of 
the  teacher's  pay  at  Banff.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  so  far  as  we  can 
glean  from  official  records,  the  magistrates  were  faithful  in  their  pay- 
ment and  zealous  to  secure  suitable  remuneration  for  the  teachers ; 
ancj  as  Mr.  Grant  justly  observes,  "Whatever  was  the  financial 
state  of  the  burgh,  however  improper  was  the  management  of  the 
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Common  Good,  ways  and  means  were  invariably  provided  for  raising 
the  teacher's  salary."  The  school  fees  were,  as  a  rule,  paid  quarterly 
in  advance  ("before  the  termes  ").  At  Peebles,  in  1638,  a  meeting 
was  summoned  by  the  town  couhcil  to  consider  the  subject  with  due 
solemnity.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  were  asked  "to  vote 
and  consent  towards  establishing  a  maintenance  for  the  school- 
master ;  the  meeting  agreed  to  have  55".  quarterly  of  fees,  in  lieu  of  all 
dues,  and  all  the  honest  men  and  women  agreed  in  one  voice,  except 
Paul  Robeson."  In  1739,  ^^  magistrates  of  Dundee  tried  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  that  town  that  there  were  five  quarters  in  the 
school  year,  and  were  apparently  successful;  for  it  is  recorded,  in 
1747,  that  "being  thought  to  be  a  hardship  on  the  inhabitants,"  it 
was  rescinded  and  the  usual  four  quarters  were  adopted.  The  salaries 
were  sometimes  paid  in  advance  as  well  as  the  fees.  In  1661,  the 
yearly  salary  of  the  teachers  at  Sterling  was  ordered  to  be  paid  "by 
way  of  advance  beforehand."  When  fees  were  not  paid,  the  pupils 
might  be  expelled,  and  legal  action  was  taken  to  enforce  payment. 
Besides  the  "stipend"  and  "fees,"  there  were  casual  gifts  which 
helped  to  increase  the  teacher's  income.  Candlemas  day  was  a  time 
of  presentation,  and  the  pupils  were  expected  to  contribute  according 
to  the  means  of  their  parents.  Speaking  on  this  branch  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Grant  observes:  — 

"  When  the  offering  was  less  than  the  quarterly  fees,  little  or  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it ;  but  when  it  was  equal  to  that  sum,  the  mas- 
ter shouted,  *  Vivaf  ;  to  twice  the  fee,  * Floreat  bis'  ;  for  a  higher 
sum,  ^  Floreat  ter' ;  for  a  guinea  and  upward,  '  Gloriat.^  The  highest 
donor  was  publicly  declared  'victor '  or  *  king  '  or  *  queen.*  " 

Another  voluntary  contribution  was  "bent  silver."  Formerly  the 
children  were  expected  to  gather  "  bent "  or  rushes  to  cover  the 
earthen  floor  of  the  school-room ;  but  as  this  was  considered  unde- 
sirable, a  sum  of  money  was  ordered  to  be  paid  by  way  of  commuta- 
tion. "  Cock-money  "  formed  a  considerable  source  of  income.  On 
Shrove  Tuesday  the  pupils  presented  the  master  with  a  contribution 
under  that  title.  Cock-fighting  took  place  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  (Pastern's  eve),  and  continued  to  be  authorized  as  school  sport 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Every  one  present  had  to 
pay  a  specified  charge,  and  in  some  cases  "  the  fugies  "  or  runaway 
cocks  became  the  property  of  the  master. 

Many  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  teacher  was  rewarded  with 
a  "bonus  "  for  excellent  work,  —  a  kind  of  payment  by  results,  —  in 
which  general  excellence  rather  than  their  individual  eminence,  how- 
ever, was  the  test.     It  was  sometimes  resolved,  on  the  other  hand, 
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that  deductions  might  be  made  if  the  work  were  unsatisfactory.     In 
1805  the  council  of  Forfar  "reserved  the  power  of  recalling,  at  any 
time,  one  third  of  the  salaries  of  the  rector  and  assistant  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  success  of  the  school." 
Where  dwelling-houses  were  not  provided,  there  was  frequently  an 
allowance  for  rent.     "House  maill,"  "Chalmer  maill,"  and  "maill 
free,"  are  terms  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  records  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     Coals  also  (they  are  sometimes  written  as  "coillis") 
were  provided,  and  peats  or  turf.     In  1625  it  was  ordered  at  Jed- 
burgh that  "  every  gentleman  who  has  bairns  at  the  school  shall  set 
down  yearly  one  kairtfull  of  turffes  at  the  master's  doors,  gratis  "  ;  and 
in  171 1  the  council  of  Peebles  undertook  to  provide  the  master  with 
"  twenty  loads  of  peats  and  ten  loads  of  coal,  to  be  laid  into  his 
chamber."     The   magistrates  were   mindful   even  of  the  teacher's 
wardrobe!     In  1561  it  was  ordained  at  Haddington  that  ^'£4  should 
be  paid  to  the  skoillmaster,  to  support  him  in  his  claythes."     Such 
donations  were  frequent  to  provide  "a  stand  of  claythes."     We  find 
mention  of  "a  gown"  ;  and  in   1703  it  was  ordered  at  Paisley,  that 
the  doctor  of  the  grammar  school  should  be  paid  "  half  a  guinea  in 
gold  to  buy  him  ane  new  hatt."     Food,  even,  was  provided,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  under  teachers.     Sometimes  the  master  was 
boarded  by  the  parents  in  rotation.     In   1582  the  master  at  Kirk- 
caldy was  authorized  to  go  from  house  to  house  for  "ane  day's  meit." 
Occasionally  a  fixed  sum  was  given,  instead  of  victuals.     In  1661  the 
doctor  of  Cupar  grammar  school  had  "from  every  bairn  at  the  school 
his  meat-day  alms,  or  2s,  daily."     The  teacher  was  not  always  a  wel- 
come guest  in  these  wanderings,  and  it  was  necessary  at  times  to 
fix  a  fine,  to  be  paid   by  those  who  refused  to  entertain  the  poor 
schoolmaster.      In   1580  the  fine  was  fixed  at  eightpence  in   Had- 
dington.    In  Sterling  it  was  6^.  8^.,  which  may  have  possibly  been 
for  a  longer  period.     The  wandering  schoolmasters  were  not  averse 
to  their  peculiar  mode  of  life.     They  had  the  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  all  kinds  of   men,  and   the  familiarity  with   the   parents  and 
children  under  the  domestic  roof-tree  had  its  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  school.     In  addition  to  the  substantial  payments 
in  money  or  kind,  the  successful  schoolmaster  was  often  rewarded 
with  municipal  honors  and  dignities.     In  1764  the  Dundee  council 
presented  a  piece  of  plate,  consisting  of  a  silver  teapot  and  salver, 
to  a  teacher  in  the  town,  as  a  token  of  approbation.      In    16 13  a 
master  of  the  music  school  of  Ayr  was  made  an  honorary  burgher 
and  guild  brother,  —  an  honor  often  conferred  in  other  places  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth   century.      Pensions  also  were  conferred   upon 
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teachers  when  no  longer  able  to  work;  but  there  was  no  regular 
system,  and  each  case  was  considered  "on  its  merits."  In  1584 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  removed  a  master  from  the  high 
school  on  account  of  old  age ;  but  as  they  could  not  leave  him  desti- 
tute of  a  livelihood,  they  granted  him  a  "yearly  pension."  Fre- 
quently the  retiring  allowance  was  a  burden  which  the  succeeding 
teacher  had  to  pay  from  his  own  salary.  This  was  a  way  of  provid- 
ing pensions  which  freed  the  towns  of  all  trouble,  but  often  left  the 
unhappy  incumbent  to  struggle  on  for  several  years,  with  a  very 
inadequate  income.  Instances  are  found  where  provision  was  made 
for  the  widows  of  teachers.  In  1600  "  the  relict  and  bairns  "  of  a 
master  of  the  Edinburgh  grammar  school  petitioned  the  council  for 
help;  and  it  wa$  resolved  that  "though  the  good  town  owes  him 
nothing,  but  because  he  was  their  common  servant,  and  being  desir- 
ous to  give  all  others  in  the  like  rank  occasion  to  do  their  duty, 
we  desire  five  hundred  merks  to  be  paid  out  of  this  common  good." 
In  1725  the  council  of  Kirkcaldy,  in  reply  to  a  similar  petition, 
granted  "half  a  boll  of  meal,  and  ten  loads  of  coal" ;  and  in  1778 
the  burgh  of  Banff  granted  a  pension  of  £Z  sterling  to  the  widow 
of  a  master  who  had  "long  and  faithfully  served  the  town  for  thirty- 
one  years." 

EDUCATION   OF   GIRLS. 

Less  importance  was  attached  to  the  education  of  girls  than  of 
boys.  The  rude  forefathers  of  Scotland  were  like  Jean  Paul  Richter 
and  believed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  homely  virtues  rather  than  of 
mere  accomplishments.  In  his  "  Doctrine  of  Education "  he  ob- 
serves: "The  so-called  lady-accomplishments  are  at  most  but  gar- 
lands of  flowers  by  which  Cupid  may  be  bound ;  but  Hymen,  who 
breaks  through  these  and  garlands  of  fruit  too,  is  best  guided  and 
held  by  the  golden  official  chain  of  domestic  capability."  The  edu- 
cation of  girls  was  either  altogether  neglected,  or  simply  plain  and 
substantial.  The  dame  schools  or  the  private-adventure  schools, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  were  for  both  sexes;  and  there 
they  received  a  simple  training  in  plain  reading,  chiefly  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  occasional  addition  of  a  little  writing  and  arith- 
metic. Girls'  schools  were  established  in  various  towns,  where,  in 
addition  to  reading,  etc.,  the  instruction  included  needle-work  and  "do- 
mestic economy,"  especially  in  the  art  of  cookery.  In  161 8  the  council 
of  Paisley  ordained  that  "  none  be"  put  to  the  sewing  schuill  till  they 
can  red  perfytlie."     In  1694  the  authorities  of  Stirling,  believing  it 
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needful  to  have  '*  a  gentlewoman  for  educating  the  daughters  of  bur- 
gesses," fixed  a  yearly  salary  for  that  purpose.  In  1719  the  council 
of  Dumfries  helped  to  maintain  a  school  in  which  "shaping  and  sew- 
ing all  sorts  of  white  and  colored  seams,  embroidering,  and  paistry  " 
were  taught  to  girls;  and  in  1753  the  magistrates  of  the  same  burgh 
conferred  the  privilege  of  a  freeman  and  burgess  upon  a  cook  and 
confectioner,  on  condition  of  teaching  poor  girls  "the  arts  of  cook- 
ery and  confectionery  or  paistry."  In  1727  a  school  was  authorized 
in  Glasgow  to  instruct  the  girls  to  spin  flax  into  fine  yarn  fit  for  mak- 
ing thread  or  cambric.  In  1737  the  magistrates  of  Arbroath  con- 
ferred a  monopoly  upon  a  girls'  school  which  had  been  established 
two  years  previously,  forbidding  any  person  from  teaching  girls  "  to 
sew,  work  lace,  etc.,  without  the  liberty  of  the  council."  The  fash- 
ions of  the  metropolis  work  their  way  downwards  to  the  provinces. 
What  the  people  of  London  now  do  is  the  guide  for  provincial 
places.  It  was  so  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1698  the  schoolmistress  of  Irvine  taught  her  pupils  "  such 
arts  as  are  taught  to  children  in  Edinburgh";  and  in  1782  at  Ayr  it 
is  recorded  that  everything  was  taught  "as  complete  as  at  the 
Metropolis,  —  a  great  saving  to  the  inhabitants,  a  convenience  to  the 
neighborhood,  and  an  advantage  to  the  town  at  large,  in  bringing 
gentlemen's  children  to  it."  It  is  clear  from  the  official  notice  of 
girls'  schools  and  their  course  of  instruction  that  industrial  training 
was  the  chief  consideration,  and  that  "  accomplishments "  never 
entered  into  the  scheme  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. We  read  in  1763  of  a  mistress  to  teach  "young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  the  branches  of  education  fit  for  them."  The  desire  for 
more  instruction  in  the  intellectual  branches  appears  to  have  spread 
rapidly;  and  in  18 10 the  subjects  taught  in  Elgin  female  school  were 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  elocution,  geography,  plain  and 
fancy  work,  French,  music,  singing,  and  drawing.  Farther  north,  at 
Tain,  the  course  was  somewhat  similar.  As  the  demand  arose  for 
superior  education,  it  was  met  by  the  opening  of  boarding-schools 
and  day-schools  conducted  as  private  speculations.  Gradually  the 
town  councils  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  for  providing  girls' 
schools,  and  in  1835  there  were  only  ten  such  schools  under  magis- 
terial control  in  Scotland. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions  regarding  the  sys- 
tem of  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  In  1 598  the  council  of  Aberdeen 
licensed  two  persons  and  their  spouses  "  to  teach  maiden  bairns,  but 
forbid  them  to  have  a  man  doctour  (teacher)  under  them."  In  1602 
the  Ayr  council  ordered  the  female  pupils  who  were  learning  read- 
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ing  and  writing  at  the  grammar  school  to  be  sent  to  the  master  of 
the  sang  school,  "  because  it  is  not  seemly  that  sic  lasses  should  be 
among  the  lads."  In  1712  it  was  ordered  in  Dundee  that  the  Eng- 
lish high  school  should  be  "kept  alenarly  for  girls  above  ten  years 
of  age." 

Attaching  little  importance  to  the  education  of  girls,  the  "  pious 
founder"  of  Scotland  gave  little  in  the  way  of  endowment  for  that 
particular  purpose.  "  Mortifications  "  for  girls'  schools  were  indeed 
rare.  The  burgh  records  of  Aberdeen  contain  particulars  of  the  most 
notable,  —  that  of  Lady  Gordon  of  Rothiemay,  who  bequeathed 
;^i,ooo  Scots,  of  which  the  annual  rental  was  to  be  given  "for  keep- 
ing a  school  for  young  women  and  lasses."  It  was  ordered  that  "the 
schoolmistress  shall  be  a  widow  of  honest  report,  of  grave  and  mod- 
est carriage  and  behavior,  and  fearing  God  ;  or  she  shall  be  a  virgin 
or  maid  of  age  and  discretion,  grave  and  modest,  fit  for  such  a  charge; 
further,  if  the  widow  or  maid  shall  marry,  she  shall  remove  from  her 
office."  Qualified  teachers  were  not  so  common  in  those  days  as  now, 
and  hence  the  pious  lady  adds  :  "  Because  a  woman  of  the  necessary 
quality  and  condition  cannot  at  present  be  found,  the  interest  of  the 
money  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  sum  until,  the  school  be 
erected." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  which  we  have  thus  drawn  from 
Mr.  Grant's  very  able  summary  of  the  scholastic  history  of  Scotland, 
that  the  people  of  that  country  had  anticipated  many  of  the  political 
and  educational  cries  of  the  present  day.  They  had  recognized  the 
necessity  for  education,  and  made  it  compulsory  within  certain  limits. 
Fines  and  penalties  were  devised  to  counteract  the  negligence  or 
indifference  of  parents.  Substantial  means  were  provided  to  furnish 
the  various  towns  with  good  secondary  schools,  and  the  education 
was  excellent  of  its  kind.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  were  tested, 
and  wise  laws  were  made  to  secure  their  continued  efficiency.  Good 
salaries,  respectful  treatment,  and  consideration  in  the  days  of  old 
age  or  infirmity  were  all  adopted,  to  encourage  the  teacher  and  re- 
tain the  ser\^ices  of  thoroughly  qualified  schoolmasters.  The  women 
were  trained  in  domestic  duties,  and  in  those  arts  that  tend  to  make 
the  home  a  place  of  comfort.  All  these  things  combined  to  pour 
blessings  on  Scotland.  Its  parochial  schools  supplied  the  country 
districts  with  sound  instruction  at  a  small  cost ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
a  poor  and  thinly  peopled  country  gained  a  reputation  second  to 
none  for  the  excellence  of  its  educational  work. 
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BY   H.    H.    MORGAN. 

iN  education  as  elsewhere,  the  one  great  essential  question  is, 
What  is  the  end  ?  what  is  it  trying  to  do  ?  With  this  once  settled, 
the  finding  of  means  and  instrumentalities  becomes  a  very  simple 
matter  in  a  country  where  executive  ability  is  plentiful,  but  specula- 
tive insight  rare.  The  American,  as  has  been  fully  stated  by  an 
eminent  writer  upon  "  Pedagogics  as  a  Science,"  will  not  take 
thought  in  its  merely  abstract  form  ;  he  does  not  care  for  the  state- 
ment that  success  must,  in  order  to  exist,  fulfil  its  own  conditions, 
but  he  does  grasp  at  once  the  short  sword  that  "  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success."  Hence  the  greater  importance  of  the  thinker 
who  shall  see  clearly  the  limitations  of  any  thought,  and  who  shall  so 
construct  his  sententious  sayings  that  they,  in  their  ordinary  inter- 
pretation, shall  convey  truth  and  not  falsehood.  While,  in  reacting 
from  pure  formalism,  all  demand  that  the  parrot  in  the  school  shall 
give  way  for  the  intelligent  student,  still  all  do  not  see  that  a  parrot 
may  repeat  the  sayings  of  intelligence  as  well  as  the  mere  elements 
of  language. 

My  experience  has  shown  me  that  many  who  are  very  enthusiastic 
cfver  social  problems  ;  who  wish  all  men  to  be  thinkers  and  intelli- 
gent workers  ;  who  profess  (with  all  sincerity,  I  cannot  doubt)  to  be- 
lieve in  the  highest  thoughts  that  the  world  has  yet  attained,  —  have 
only  substituted  for  the  cant  about  words  and  rhetoric,  the  cant  of 
society,  the  cant  of  progress,  the  cant  of  culture,  the  cant  of  educa- 
tion, or  the  cant  of  philosophy.  We  say  that  change  is  not  reform  ; 
and  yet,  to  all  but  the  thinker,  change  might  oi  itself  be  reform.  The 
astounding  advances  made  in  some  directions,  instead  of  exciting  the 
average  human  mind  to  an  investigation  of  the  cause  and  limits  of 
these,  produce  simply  the  feeling  of  awe,  such  as  that  which  the 
vast  powers  of  untamed  nature  are  calculated  to  impress  upon  iso- 
lated and  ignorant  man.  Men  worship  what  they  do  not  clearly  see 
to  be  idols  ;  and  the  thinker  alone  will  recognize  in  a  new  change 
only  a  different  garb  upon  the  same  body.  Hence,  although  the 
active  part  of  the  community  can  "live  through"  any  particular 
phase  of  falsehood,  and  entirely  kill  it  by  such  a  slang  phrase  as 
"played  out,"  yet  so  long  as  they  remain  childlike  in  mind  must 
they  repeat  the  experience  as  often  as  the  most  external  conditions 
change.    There  is,  then,  a  service  that  can  be  rendered  only  by  the 
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philosophic  thinker,  and  without  his  controlling  voice  at  each  judicial 
session,  our  mistakes  must  not  only  be  numberless,  but  they  must  be 
undiminished  in  frequency,  and  varied  only  in  kind. 

Some  one  is  needed  to  state  the  fact  that,  as  every  thought  has  of 
necessity  a  form,  so  nothing  but  intelligence  can  prevent  one  from 
running  into  formality.  One  may  keep  the  casket  long  after  the 
jewels  have  been  abstracted ;  therefore  let  us  not  think  to  escape 
formalism  merely  by  taking  new  forms. 

Scholarship  may  forget  its  high  office,  and  in  its  devotion  to  cor- 
rectness of  language  and  elegance  of  style  be  untrue  to  the  end 
which  alone  gives  to  all  its  efforts  their  validity.  Religion  may  mis- 
understand or  forget  its  end,  and  must  then  degenerate  into  the 
most  hollow  and  empty  of  formalism.  Thought  may  be  untrue  to 
its  high  mission,  and  occupy  itself  with  the  subtleties  of  formal 
logic,  as  did  the  sophists  with  empty  abstractions,  as  did  the 
Aristotelians  of  Abailard's  time ;  with  service  to  the  sensuous,  or 
even  to  the  sensual,  as  did  the  Epicureans,  or  as  do  the  Lotus-eaters 
of  modern  times ;  and  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  cases  we  have 
only  exchanged  one  kind  of  formalism  for  another.  The  Country 
Parson,  in  his  readable  little  essay,  has  said  that  truth  does  not  lie 
at  either  side  of  the  road,  but  in  the  middle.  The  old  myth  of 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  conveys  the  same  lesson ;  and  yet,  though  the 
figure  has  been  worn  threadbare,  many  of  us  fail  to  recognize  the 
truth  under  this  symbolism.  The  mind  of  humanity  seems  to  swing 
like  the  pendulum,  and  like  the  pendulum,  seems  never  content  to 
remain  in  the  only  position  in  which  it  can  be  at  rest. 

In  education  we  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  a  Procrustes' 
bed ;  but  we  have  laughed  in  scorn,  and  not  corrected  our  folly.  The 
iron  couch  has  been  sent  away  to  the  lumber-room ;  the  days  of 
physical  oppression  have  passed,  and  shall  be  known  no  more :  but 
in  our  flight  toward  perfect  freedom  we  have  only  escaped  from 
physical  tyranny,  and  at  this  day  and  moment  we  are  intellectually 
slave-masters  or  slaves.  We,  of  course,  do  not  expect  any  outward 
sympathy  with  such  an  assertion,  —  the  self-love  of  mankind  is  too 
strong  to  confess  that  we  can  ever  be  what  we  would  not  wish  ;  yet 
we  believe  that  we  shall  obtain  from  many  the  practical  admission 
that  they  know  people  of  whom  our  statements  are  true.  No  Mrs. 
Jellyby  knows  herself  as  the  Mrs.  Jellyby  of  Dickens's  book,  but 
all  who  are  not  Jellybys  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  family 
resemblance ;  and  even  more  than  this :  each  Mrs.  Jellyby  knows, 
and  knows  without  great  respect,  the  other  members  of  that  sister- 
hood. 
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Every  one  has  at  some  time  been  forced  to  think  that  none  would 
admit  that  one  and  one  made  two  if  their  salvation  —  social, 
temporal,  or  eternal  —  depended  upon  this  admission.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  most  cogent  demonstration  excites  only  admiration 
and  not  imitation  in  those  who  have  no  desire  to  be  convinced. 
Every  one  has  heard  intellectual  efforts  which  were  to  him  as  reve- 
lations ;  and  yet  has  seen  people  who,  from  fear  of  acknowledging 
a  most  indubitable  ignorance,  have  talked  cavalierly  about  such 
efforts,  as  if  they  were  the  ordinary  product  of  a  vegetable  garden. 

We  can  now  ridicule  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists,  the  hopes  of 
the  early  explorers  of  this  country,  and  yet  we  do  not  always  recog- 
nize ourselves  when  engaged  in  pursuits  similar,  and  only  differing 
in  the  name  of  the  prize.  Procrustes'  bed  has,  as  we  have  said, 
been  relegated  to  the  chamber  of  relics  ;  but  socially,  intellectually, 
and  morally,  we  daily  bring  its  spiritual  counterpart  into  requisition. 
Men  expect  to  escape  the  cogency  of  philosophy  by  rejecting  phi- 
losophy; to  escape  the  sophisms  of  the  ordinary  practical  life  by 
attempting  to  ignore  any  practical  life;  to  free  themselves  from  the 
tyrannical  use  of  the  classics  by  setting  up  in  their  place  a  new 
tyrant  called  science :  in  fine,  to  destroy  the  wheat  because  of  the 
tares  which  grow  in  its  midst  Do  not  we  all  know  that  many  are 
seeking  not  the  office  of  all  things  existent,  but  the  means  of 
destroying  the  validity  of  what  is  to  us  less  important  (what  we 
cannot  assert  to  be  unimportant),  in  favor  of  the  things  more  con- 
genial to  the  laws  of  our  own  individual  development }  Do  we  not 
know  that  those  who  have  found  the  results  of  a  purely  classical  edu- 
cation unsuited  to  their  own  peculiar  development,  have  disallowed 
the  claims  of  the  classics  for  any  mind  whatever  }  that  eminent  men 
are  to-day  recommending  scientific  schools  and  polytechnics,  as  if 
education  were  a  creative  process  instead  of  one  of  development.^ 
Do  we*  not  know  that  instead  of  recognizing  the  diversity  of  instru- 
mentalities, many  of  us  are  to-day  seeking,  not  to  increase  the  extent 
and  variety  of  our  resources,  but  to  find  some  one  study  or  some  one 
method  of  discipline  which  shall,  without  regard  to  diversity  of 
conditions,  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  school-room.?  Are  we 
then  not  aware  of  the  need  of  thinkers  upon  pedagogics,  who  shall 
grasp  the  thought  which  underlies  all  successful  effort,  and  render  it 
available  to  those  less  gifted.?  who  shall  crystallize  the  highest 
results  of  thought  into  forms  usable  by  the  most  mechanical  ?  In 
all  callings,  the  mass,  because  it  is  a  mass,  does  not  possess  an 
analytical  mind,  does  not  work  intelligently,  but  merely  repeats  the 
processes  which  it  has  learned  to   comprehend  arid  about   whose 
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tendencies  it  has  no  curiosity.  Hence  no  calling  is  or  can  be  exempt 
from  this  necessity,  and  hence  again  the  function  of  the  man  of 
thought  in  education.  But  more  than  this :  education  reaches  out 
into  many  interests  besides  those  known  to  the  routine  of  the 
school-room.  Courses  of  study  must  be  organisms,  and  not  mere 
accretions ;  school-systems  must  be  arranged,  not  on  the  principle  of 
accidental  juxtaposition,  but  upon  the  basis  of  the  truest  logical 
connection.  New  conditions  must  be  presented,  old  problems  will 
recur  in  new  forms ;  and,  that  the  work  may  not  largely  consist  of 
retrogressions,  thinkers  must  comprehend  the  problem  of  education 
in  all  its  totality,  and  then  so  give  forth  their  utterances  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  multitude  and  effective  with  them.  Each  genera- 
tion has  to  discover  anew  the  truths  known  to  its  predecessors,  and 
to  utter  them  in  a  more  modern  and  congenial  form.  Each  indi- 
vidual must  live  through  the  processes  which  have  been  labored 
through  by  mankind  since  the  days  of  Adam.  Hence,  until  the 
millennium  there  must  be  all  degrees  of  "arrested  development," 
and  consequently  all  shades  of  opinion,  while  each  generation  swings 
forward  the  dial-hand  of  civilization.  The  thinker  lives  through  in 
his  mind  the  experience  that  others  give  their  lives  to  buy,  and 
hence  in  his  single  lifetime  may  hope  to  possess  himself  of  the 
results  of  ages  ;  for  labor  is  long,  and  results  are  few.  The  world's 
real  teachers  have  been  only  six  or  eight  men  out  of  the  countless 
billions  that  have  lived  and  died,  while  the  effect  of  all  others  has  been 
but  to  familiarize  or  utilize  the  mental  products  of  these  men.  We 
all  know  in  our  own  experience  an  unwillingness  to  study  that  we 
may  learn  wisdom.  We  know  our  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
pedagogy,  of  the  results  attained  by  our  predecessors,  of  the  assist- 
ance that  may  be  rendered  by  them.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
incompetency  of  authors,  but  at  least  as  much  to  our  very  human 
indisposition  to  labor.  Hence  again  the  need  of  a  thinker  who, 
rightly  apprehending  whatever  Aristotle  or  Plato  or  Kant  or 
Hegel  or  Homer  or  Shakespeare  or  any  one  else  may  have  for  us 
all,  shall  render  these  teachings  a  part  of  our  own  lives.  Again, 
text-books  furnish  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  crimination  and 
recrimination.  Without  stopping  to  think  whether  these  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arise  from  the  different  ends  proposed,  from  the 
difference  between  traditional  cultures,  or  from  different  degrees  of 
insight,  men  simply  make  assertions  and  counter-assertions  till  the 
one  who  would  fain  receive  help,  and  not  hindrance,  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  really  objectively  valid  opinion.  Publishers 
know  this,  and  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge. 
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Remembering  that  each  book  is  copyrighted,  and  that  the  effect  of 
a  copyright  is  to  make  individual  property  of  any  ideas  it  may  con- 
tain, no  one  will  hope  to  find  a  faultless  text-book,  but  at  best  the 
one  which  will  most  fully  answer  his  needs.  Any  real  teacher 
knows  that  he  must  supplement  any  book  by  the  contents  of  all 
other  books,  and  by  his  own  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge, if  so  be  that  he  has  made  any.  Again,  a  book  may  be  unsat- 
isfactory to  a  teacher,  because  the  author  understands,  and  the 
teacher  mistakes  his  real  wants.  A  book  may  very  well  not  meet 
the  ideas  of  some  readers,  and  be  all  the  better  for  this  seeming 
defect.  Now  just  as  soon  as  organization  begins,  system  must 
obtain ;  and  it  is  not  what  you  or  I  as  individuals  may  think  right, 
but  what  the  master  minds  decide  upon,  that  becomes  the  legal  and 
moral  right.  Hence  there  must  be  thinkers  who,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  more  or  less  acceptably,  shall 
determine  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  each  and  every  study,  and  the 
instrumentalies  to  be  employed.  Here  they  must  stop,  for  every 
executive  officer  must  carry  out  his  own  instruction  in  his  own  way, 
even  if  the  general  form  be  presented. 

Empirical  success  can  never  prove  a  substitute  for  truly  scientific 
endeavor:  the  ranks  of  the  empiricists  lose  their  numbers  just  as 
rapidly  as  their  strong  men  approach  a  full  growth.  "Practical 
knowledge,"  as  it  is  called  (probably  without  any  intention  of  bring- 
ing it  into  contempt),  —  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  every-day 
experience  of  the  largest  man  who  deprives  himself  of  the  results 
of  others,  —  finds  no  unity,  no  freedom  from  contradiction,  and 
at  best  can  only  deal  with  the  old  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance. 
One  of  the  most  crying  sins  of  the  present  day  is,  as  we  see  it,  the 
mistaking  of  understanding  for  intelligence.  What  we  constantly 
hear  is  endless  explanation.  Is  a  scholar  learning  addition  :  then 
must  he  show  in  every  possible  way  that  he  understands  the  process. 
Does  a  scholar  fail  for  want  of  maturity,  want  of  application,  or 
want  of  skill  upon  the  part  of  his  teacher :  then  is  this  accounted 
for  by  saying  that  the  pupil  has  not  had  explanation  enough.  It 
sometimes  makes  one  wonder  why  people  do  not  ask  the  teacher 
to  masticate  and  digest  the  boy's  physical  aliment  as  well  as  his 
spiritual.  If  people  were  satisfied  with  the  logical  result,  —  that 
the  teacher  growj  strong,  and  the  pupil  grows  more  and  more 
emaciated,  —  then  would  the  case  be  bad  enough.  But  to  be  expected 
to  grow  for  another  is  an  unfairness  that  would  never  be  laid  upon 
any  but  a  profession  whose  ends  are  altogether  unknown,  and  whose 
prophets  are  only  pedagogues.     If  errors,  when  complete  of  their 
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kind,  have  any  degrees  of  better  and  worse,  then  perhaps  is  it 
better  to  have  people  taught  to  understand  than  taught  to  repeat. 
But  surely  we  need  people  who  have  been  trained  to  do,  and  not 
merely  to  know ;  to  add,  and  not  to  know  how  to  add.  One  laughs  at 
the  idea  of  a  misspelled  word,  or  a  mistake  in  addition  ;  and  yet  three 
of  our  leading  educational  journals  misspell  the  word  gauge  in  an 
article  upon  the  disgrace  of  not  spelling  correctly.  I  find  that  in 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  commonness  of  effort,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  later  generations  surpass  those  of  my  own  time.  I  find 
that  there  are  fewer  absolutely  lazy  boys ;  relatively  few,  very  few 
human  parrots.  I  find  a  greater  desire  to  know  and  do  the  right 
thing,  because  it  is  the  right  thing.  All  this  and  much  more  do  I 
concede  to  the  school  days  that  have  succeeded  my  own  ;  but  I  also 
see  that  there  is  a  deadness  about  valuable  teaching,  and  an  igno- 
rance about  the  manner  of  making  results  available,  an  ignorance 
of  the  very  fact  that  these  results  are  to  be  used,  — are  to  serve  any 
purpose  but  that  of  being  understood^ — which  augurs  ill  for  the  coming 
generation  of  men  and  women.  When  I  find  pupils  whose  geography 
has  become  a  tradition,  whose  arithmetic  is  a  lost  art,  whose  Latin 
and  Greek  fail  them  in  any  emergency,  who  leave  in  the  rhetorical 
room  the  net  results  of  their  rhetorical  instruction,  who  fail  to  recog- 
nize their  astronomy  when  it  meets  them  in  a  reading  lesson,  whose 
mental  arithmetic  is  gone  when  it  occurs  as  a  process  of  some  higher 
movement,  —  then  am  I  compelled  to  feel  that  their  teachers  need  to 
be  told  the  province  of  each  study :  its  aims,  its  limits,  and  mayhap, 
in  general  terms,  its  instrumentalities.  Who  can  do  thi§  but  the 
thinker }  What  will  happen  to  us  if  we  do  not  force  him  to  articulate 
this  problem } 

Of  course  it  is  the  business  of  every  one  to  become,  in  so  far  as 
he  may,  aii  intelligent  worker,  and  not  remain  an  automaton ;  but 
even  when  this  is  done  there  must  be  some  one. to  unify  and  gener- 
alize the  results  of  partial  and  individual  effort,  or  some  one  who 
shall,  as  was  lately  said,  generalize  the  generalizations,  practise  in 
the  spiritual  world  inductions  from  the  highest  inductions  of  the 
material  world.  Every  man  who  has  be^un  to  think  recognizes  this 
want ;  every  man  who  knows  not  how  to  think,  or  cares  not  to  think, 
daily  manifests  this  want ;  every  new  move  of  parent,  teacher,  local 
boards,  or  of  any  one  affecting  the  interests  of  education,  (and  who 
does  not })  makes  more  evident  the  palpable  obscurity  of  the  crying 
need  for  some  men  to  extract  from  each  one-sided  phase  of  truth 
.  its  essence,  and  give  us  some  scheme  which  shall  satisfy  all,  because 
each  one  finds  in  it  what  he  himself  specially  values. 
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I  have  referred  to  the  many  uncertainties  attending  the  problem 
of  education.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  many  views  that  may 
be  offered  as  embracing  the  underlying  thought  of  education. 

First  Is  knowledge  power,  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  the 
mere  trading  man  uses  power }  Is  knowledge  to  be  weighed  by  its 
ability  to  buy  bread  or  sensuous  pleasure  ?  If  so,  let  us  teach  to  the 
end  to  be  attained,  and  disregard  such  studies  or  such  modes  of 
instruction  as  waste  their  endeavors  upon  the  merely  spiritual  man. 
Is  knowledge  jonly  valuable  when  its  owner  can  "make  two  ears  of 
corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,*'  as 
Dean  Swift  says  ?  Then  let  us  throw  aside  all  that  does  not  aid  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  most  immediately  useful  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  determine  our  efforts  by  this. 

Second,  Is  knowledge  power  in  the  sense  of  influence.^  Shall 
one  learn  that  he  may  the  better  shine  in  society.?  that  he  may 
influence  others  to  his  own  profit }  that  he  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
swaying  the  minds  of  those  around  him }  that,  like  Parrhasius,  he 
"  may  paint  a  dying  groan  '* }  or  even  that  he  may  save  his  own  soul, 
while  his  neighbor,  through  ignorance,  imperils  his  salvation }  Is 
knowledge  power,  and  power  so  dear  that  it  is  an  end  unto  itself } 
Then  let  us  not  ridicule  the  Greek  philosophers,  because  they  would 
have  naught  to  do  with  any  branch  of  learning  in  its  applications 
esteeming  this  service;  let  us  rather  imitate  them,  for  the  action 
was  consistent  with  their  belief. 

If  any  one  of  these  ends  be  true,  then  will  it  at  least  partially  set 
aside  the  others,  and  make  great  changes  in  any  known  method  of 
instruction. 

Is  it  the  end  of  education  to  make  people  omnivorous  readers? 
Then  let  the  library  no  longer  co-operate  with  the  schools,  but  let 
it  replace  them,  and  let  us  take  Dominie  Sampson  as  our  model  for 
an  educated  man. 

Is  the  end  of  knowledge  culture.?  Is  its  end  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  less  fortunate  ?  to  be  used  as  a  leverage  upon  those  who 
have  less  of  it  than  we  ourselves }  or  even  to  minister  to  "  intellectual 
voluptuousness  '*  ?  Then  indeed  is  not  only  our  educational  system 
wrong,  but  every  institution  distinctly  American  rests  upon  an  untrue 
foundation. 

Is  the  end  of  education  simply  the  production  of  skilled  mechanical 
labor .?  Then  are  the  workshops  and  work-schools  the  normal  instru- 
mentalities for  the  execution  of  this  task.  Is  its  end  the  production 
of  thinkers,  the  problem  of  human  development,  or  in  a  true  sense 
the  increase  of  directive  power  ?    Then,  still  again,  must  our  means 
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and  our  adjustments  be  varied  to  suit  the  new  conditions.  Or, 
finally,  are  all  the  ends  true  in  part,  as  moments  of  a  higher  unity, 
and  false  in  so  far  as  they  assume  as  the  whole  office  of  education 
what  can  rationally  be  but  a  part  ?  Then  indeed  shall  we  see  the 
need  of  the  thinker  who,  so  far  as  human  ability  will  allow,  may 
recognize  the  just  claims  of  each,  and  articulate  a  system  in  which 
each  has  the  entire  freedom  and  rationality  of  a  part  working  in 
subordination  to  the  unit  of  its  effort.  It  has  been  said  by  a  thinker 
who  is  profound,  and  a  writer  who  is  frequently  inspired  :  — 

"  Education  in  its  widest  sense  is  the  business  of  every  life,  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  human  endeavor.  The  development  of  spirit, 
the  deepening  of  consciousness,  the  identification  of  the  individual 
mind  with  universal  truth,  —  in  other  language,  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  —  is  the  end  to  which  all  else  is  but  means.  If  life  has  any 
significance  at  all,  it  is  the  process  of  education :  the  education  of 
the  individual,  and  through  the  individual,  of  the  race." 
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THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  EXAMINING  AND  CERTIFICATING 

TEACHERS. 

BY  HENRY   E.   SHEPHERD. 

•  The  character  of  an  examination  must  be  determined  with  especial 
.  reference  to  the  object  that  it  purposes  to  accomplish.  •  An  examina- 
tion strictly  technical  —  that  is,  one  designed  to  test  the  fitness  of  the 
candidate  to  perform  a  professional  work,  as  that  of  engineer  or  sur- 
geon in  the  naval  or  military  service  —  would  be  essentially  different 
•  from  one  intended  only  to  test  the-intellectual  ability  of  an  examinee, 
without  regard  to  a  specific  calling  or  a  peculiar  vocation.  »The 
examination  of  teachers  falls  properly  under  the  technical  or  profes- 
sional head,  having  for  its  prime  object  the  eliciting  of  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  examiners  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
respecting  the  probable  fitness  of  the  applicants  for  the  high  and 
holy  office  of  teaching.  It  is  evident  that  teachers*  examinations, 
as  ordinarily  conducted  in  America,  are  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
modes  of  attaining  this  result.  Most  of  them  are  conducted  in 
writing  ;  and  no  written  examination,  however  skilfully  constructed, 
is  an  adequate  test  of  objective  knowledge.  Such  an  examination 
furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  testing  the  general  capacity  of  those 
subjected  to  it,  but  from  the  very  form  it  assumes,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  professional  com- 
petency or  skill.  The  most  thorough  scholars  generally  prove  to 
be  the  best  teachers,  if  their  scholarship  is  combined  with  the 
"faculty  divine",  of  imparting  in  a  lucid  style,  adapted  to  the  mental 
status  of  their  pupils.  ..As  scholarship  or  general  ability  only  can 
be  tested  by  written  examinations,  it  is  clear  that  some  other  means 
must  be  devised  to  ascertain  ^professional  aptitude  or  pedagogic 
skill.  As  the  possession  of  knowledge  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  ability  to  communicate  it,  the  written  examination,  supplemented 
by  the  oral,  must  first  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  determine  the 
scholarly  acquirements  of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  their  general 
mental  ability.  I  shall  first,  therefore,  endeavor  to  describe  what 
seems  to  me  the  ideal  of  such  an  examination,  reserving  for  the 
latter  part  of  my  essay  the  consideration  of  "  the  best  method  of 
certificating  teachers."  •  In  this  connection  I  desire,  to  enter  my 
protest  against  a  singular  delusion  that  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
minds  of  some  educational  oracles  in  these  latter  days,  I  allude  to 
the  impression  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  some  quarters  that  pure 
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learning,  varied  and  accurate  attainments,  are  not  an  essenti 
a  teacher's  equipment,  and  can  be  easily  dispensed  with  if  h 
gift  of  self-restraint,  and  the  consequent  ability  to  restrai 
The  logical  result  of  this  style  of  argument  would  be  that  a  th 
trained  corporal  or  drill-sergeant  might  command  and  coj 
victory  the  army  of  Napoleon  or  Von  Moltke.  To  all  sue! 
doctrines,  "  I  say  fye."  .  Next  to  the  element  of  pure  mo 
acter,  "the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,"  accurate  set 
is  the  most  important  qualification  to  be  sought  in  a  teacher 
ever  eminent  in  the  faculties  of  discipline  and  execution,  no 
inspiration  can  be  communicated  to  pupils  by  one  who  has  n< 
deep  at  the  purest  fountains  of  learning,  and  who  does  not 
a  living  sympathy  with  true  scholarship,  as  well  as  an  expe] 
appreciation  of  its  blessings.  As  to  the  mode  of  examinatioi 
and  especially,  I  should  strive  throughout  the  entire  rang< 
examination,  both  oral  and  written,  to  ascertain  by  the  most  ] 
tests  the  language  faailty  of  the  candidates.  A  vast  am 
comprehended  in  this  simple  sentence ;  for  in  the  language 
power  of  expression,  and  in  the  power  of  expression  consists 
all  the  intellectual  part  of  teaching.  The  failure  to  devel 
cultivate  this  faculty  is  a  characteristic  defect  of  many  of  oi 
schools  and  colleges.  In  the  degree  that  this  defect  is  re 
will  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  American  schools  be  in: 
and  elevated.  I  should  make  it  an  inexorable  condition  that. 
who  fails  to  ready  write y  and  speak  English  with  purity  and  con 
should  receive  a  teacher  s  certificate.  Even  subjects  that  a 
literary  or  aesthetic  can  be  used  to  test  the  development  < 
faculty  of  expression. 

The  subjects  that  bear  especially  upon  this  part  of  the  ex 
tion  are  grammar,  composition,  reading,  and  English  literatun 
a  skilful  selection  and  adjustment  of  these  topics,  much  can  be  e 
respecting  the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  wield  the  mother  t 
efficiently.  In  a  language  so  versatile  and  so  logical  as  Ei 
there  can  be  no  lack  of  means  to  test  the  powers  of  examine 
the  use  of  words,  and  ability  to  combine  them  into  sentenc 
would  allot  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  examinations  to  the  det 
of  errors  of  expression,  and  deviations  from  pure  usage.  Tl: 
would  not  restrict  to  palpable  and  ordinary  blunders,  to  colloquis 
and  provincialisms,  such  as  a  school-boy  might  discover :  the 
tences  selected  at  a  teacher's  examination  should  consist  larg 
passages  illustrating  logical  and  rhetorical  errors,  in  which  th< 
no  departure  from   mere  fonnal    accuracy,   but  an  inconsisl 
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and  incongruity  of  thought  that  require  a  discriminating  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  of  English,  to  discover  and  restore 
them  to  correctness.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  rich  in  errors 
of  this  kind  many  of  our  reputable  English  authors  are ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  more  surprising  to  discover  that  not  one  in  ten  ordi- 
nary candidates  will  detect  the  error,  or  even  suspect  its  nature,  but 
will  resort  to  every  variety  of  tortured  explanation,  totally  miscon- 
ceiving the  point  in  view.  At  a  recent  teacher's  examination,  I  gave 
the  following  sentence,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Lec- 
tures :  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  finest  fancies  of  our  best  writers 
are  produced  as  diamonds  are  said  to  be  produced,  by  the  pressure 
of  an  enormous  mass  of  thought."  Not  one  in  twenty  perceived 
the  irreconcilable  inconsistency  of  the  two  parts  of  the  proposition. 
Looking  at  its  purely  mechanical  correctness,  they  proposed  a 
variety  of  emendations,  such  as  only  the  most  perverse  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  or  suggested.  The  especial  value  of  this  kind  of 
sentence  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  an  admirable  means  of 
determining  the  candidate's  ability  to  penetrate  beneath  the  mere 
surface  of  speech,  and  detect  a  logical  or  rhetorical  transgression, 
which  may  be  disguised  under  an  external  correctness.  In  select- 
ing examinations  in  parsing,  I  should  insist  that  they  be  taken 
from  the  purest  models  of  English.  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  Tennyson's 
"  Idyls  of  the  King,"  arc  typical  examples.  No  selection  that  does 
not  require  a  critical  scrutiny  before  the  relations  of  its  parts  reveal 
themselves  should  be  assigned  at  a  teacher's  examination.  The 
parsing  should  be  rendered,  as  far  as  possible,  a  test  of  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  read  and  interpret  English.  It  should  never  degen- 
erate into  a  test  of  merely  mechanical  skill  in  resolving  sentences 
into  infinitesimal  parts,  —  a  sort  of  microscopic  anatomy  which  ren- 
ders grammar  what  Rask  termed  it,  "  the  grave  of  language."  I  am 
entirely  averse  from  the  modern  tendency  to  complicated  analysis 
of  speech.  It  is  the  function  of  grammar  to  teach  the  accredited 
usages  of  language,  —  to  show  how  men  speak,  not  why  they  speak  as 
they  do.  This  problem  falls  within  the  scope  of  linguistic  science, 
to  which  its  solution  may  be  safely  confirfed.  I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  at  least  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  English,  its  origin,  evolution,  structural  characteristics,  in  short, 
its  historical  grammar,  should  be  required  of  every  candidate.  The 
advances  in  this  field  have  been  so  rapid  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
the  materials  are  so  accessible  to  all  classes,  that  he  who  remains  in 
ignorance  has  nothing  to  censure  save  his  own  indolence,  or  his 
own  indifference.     In   a  teacher's  (written)  examination,  I  should 
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assign  a  subordinate  place  to  history  and  English  literature, 
this  may  seem  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  my  previous  staten 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  language  training,  it  demands  a  v 
of  explanation.  Written  examinations  in  history  and  literature 
never  fairly  represent  the  actual  acquirements  of  a  candidate  in  tl 
studies.  They  represent  the  subject  matter  of  a  compend 
epitome,  a  hand-book  or  a  manual,  whose  contents  are  so  c 
pressed  as  to  render  coherency  of  plan  or  clearness  of  rela 
impossible.  It  is  on  the  purely  literary  side  that  written  exam 
tions  fail  as  an  adequate  test  of  knowledge;  for  knowledge 
assimilated,  not  yielding  "a  faculty"  or  "an  art,"  as  Latham  c 
it,  is  entitled  to  no  consideration  in  an  examination  designed 
determine  intellectual  ability.  Literary  attainments  can  be  n 
effectually  ascertained  by  the  test  of  oral  examination,  —  by  con- 
sation,  manner,  and  that  unmistakable  though  undefinable  chj 
which  they  rarely  fail  to  impart.  I  •  should  insist  upon  this  ^Qn\ 
principle  as  a  guiding  one  in  all  written  examinations :  that  deci 
excellence  in  two  or  three  studies  is  a  better  criterion  of  abi 
than  moderate  proficiency  in  five  or  six.  The  tendency  to  multi 
cation  of  subjects  —  the  evil  genius  of  modern  education,  at  least 
its  higher  forms  —  should  be  avoided  by  judicious  concentration  u] 
the  mathematical  and  linguistic  departments.  Exact  sciences  j 
nish  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  intellectual  abil 
and  should  be  accorded  the  pre-eminence  in  written  examinatio 
English  grammar,  including  parsing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geograp 
elementary  philosophy,  should  constitute  the  staple  of  every  exa 
nation  for  teachers  in  grammar  and  primary  schools.  A  grea 
diversity  will  not  only  prevent  a  firm  grasp  of  each  subject,  but  \ 
tend  to  laxity,  and  dissipation  of  mental  energy.  In  the  mat 
matical  examination,  every  tendency  to  the  crotchety  and  t 
merely  ingenious  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Nowhere  is  a  c 
position  to  indulge  personal  fancies  and  predilections  so  fatal  as 
an  examiner.  His  duty  demands  an  inflexible  repression  of  hifnsi 
both  in  the  assigning  of  questions,  and  the  estimating  of  answe 
"Not  to  think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  thin) 
should  constitute  his  animating  principle. 

Mathematical  questions  should  be  selected  with  especial  referen 
to  the  testing  of  principles,  and  all  mathematical  puzzles  should 
rigidly  excluded  from  an  examination  paper.  The  tendency  of  su 
questions  is  to  degrade  mathematics  from  a  science  into  an  art,  a 
from  an  art  into  a  species  of  jugglery.  Every  written  examinati 
shpuld  be  supplemented  by  an  oral  examination.     This  should 
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conducted  by  the  regular  examiner,  assisted  by  wise  and  judicious 
teachers.  The  special  purpose  of  such  an  examination  should  be  to 
test  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  written  examination.  Its  principal  design  is  to  see  if  the  can- 
didates can  speak  and  pronounce  English  correctly,  can  read  a 
classic  English  author  so  as  to  elicit  his  sense  and  meaning,  to  find 
out  their  pedagogical  attainments,  to  note  their  demeanor;  in  short, 
to  see  if  they  possess  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  true 
lady  or  the  true  gentleman.  This  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  a  teacher's  examination,  and  I  should  insist  that 
it  be  made  an  indispensable  element  in  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  all  applicants.  The  question  of  grading  and  estimating  the 
papers  of  candidates  comes  strictly,  I  presume,  within  the  scope  of 
this  essay.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  candidates  should  receive  a 
special  average  in  each  study,  at  least  two  thirds  being  required ; 
and  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  answers,  intelligence,  discrimi- 
nation, and  perception  should  receive  more  credit  than  mere 
technical  accuracy,  or  inflexible  adherence  to  prescribed  formulas. 
Controverted  points,  I  think,  should  not  be  introduced  into  an 
examination  ;  but  wherever  a  diversity  of  views  exists,  no  candidate 
should  be  marked  "failed  '*  simply  because  he  happens  to  antagonize 
the  cherished  crotchet  or  the  favorite  hobby  of  an  examiner.  The 
most  generous  tolerance  should  be  accorded  to  honest  differences 
of  opinion,  especially  if  these  differences  are  supported  by  intelligent 
and  logical  reasons.  To  English  composition  as  an  examination 
subject,  I  do  not  attath  the  importance  that  some  have  assigned  to 
it.  A  composition  written  under  the  physical  and  mental  pressure 
of  an  examination  is  apt  to  be  a  reproduction  of  some  previous 
effort,  and  consequently  an  exercise  of  memory  more  than  of 
facility  in  writing  English.  Still,  it  should  not  be  dispensed  with 
on  that  account.  I  suggest  that  an  interval  of  several  days  elapse 
between  the  written  and  the  oral  examination,  in  order  that  the 
candidates  may  not  be  depressed  by  physical  prostration  or  nervous 
excitement.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  render  the  physi- 
cal conditions  favorable;  the  time  allotted  should  be  ample,  the 
room  cheerful  and  well  lighted,  the  examiners  affable  and  courteous. 
When  a  sufficient  period  has  elapsed  after  the  written  examination 
to  allow  the  candidates  time  to  recover  their  vigor  of  mind  and  body, 
those  that  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  written  examination  should  be 
requested  to  meet  the  examiners  in  order  to  undergo  the  second  or 
oral  test. 
This  latter  test  should  take  a  wide  and  varied  range,  embracing 
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general  topics,  literary,  scientific,  aesthetic,  in  order  to  ascertain  1 
variety  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  candidates'  acquirements,  2 
special  or  pedagogical  subjects  in  order  to  determine  their  proi 
sional  attainments  and  capabilities.  A  number  of  excellent  wo 
might  be  named,  by  whose  diligent  study  a  novice  may  learn  all  i 
it  is  possible  to  know  respecting  the  theory  of  his  profession.  Amc 
these  I  mention  with  especial  commendation,  Fearon's  School 
spection,  Latham  on  the  Action  of  Examinations,  Stanley's  Life 
Dr.  Arnold,  Calderwood  on  Teaching,  Quick's  Educational  Refoi 
ers.  Bain's  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Wiese's  German  Lett 
on  English  Education,  Bishop  Dupanloup's  Works  on  Educati 
Matthew  Arnold's  Reports  upon  the  French  and  German  Syste 
of  Education,  Payne's  School  Supervision.  I  deem  it  to  be  the  saci 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  w 
the  literature  of  his  profession,  and  I  should  be  disposed  to  withh" 
a  certificate  from  every  applicant  who  shows  an  ignorance  of  si 
literature,  or  an  indifference  to  its  merits.  The  oral  examinati 
should  comprehend  such  general  topics  as  I  have  named,  and  in 
dition,  special  professional  subjects,  such  as  modes  of  instructi< 
the  relative  educational  values  of  different  studies,  school  econor 
gradation,  classification,  government,  and  discipline*.  The  answ< 
of  the  candidates  should  be  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  care,  a 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  noted  with  the  utm< 
attention.  Every  candidate  should  be  required  to  read  aloud 
selection  from  a  classic  English  author.  I  suggest  Shakespea 
Milton,  Addison,  Burke,  Macaulay,  and  Tennyson,  as  admiral 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  Pronunciation,  articulation,  enunciati( 
should  be  critically  observed.  The  ability  to  read  Shakespeare  a 
Tennyson  so  as  to  bring  out  the  exuberant  richness  of  meani 
incarnated  in  their  jewelled  words  is  an  accomplishment  of  no  me 
order,  and  should  receive  a  high  credit  in  estimating  the  value  of 
oral  examination.  Such  a  test  as  this,  judiciously  applied,  will  fi 
nish  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  literary  culture  and  appreciati 
than  a  dozen  examinations  in  manuals  or  epitomes.  In  an  oi 
examination  upon  arithmetic,  I  should  spare  no  pains  to  see  that  t 
applicants  understood  principles  as  well  as  mechanical  laws,  basii 
my  questions  largely  upon  common  and  decimal  fractions,  in  whii 
much  of  the  science  of  arithmetic  consists.  I  should  propose  sui 
questions  as,  Why  is  the  divisor  inverted  in  dividing  a  fraction  1 
a  fraction }  What  are  the  laws  that  govern  the  reading  and  pointii 
off  of  decimals }  I  should  endeavor  to  see  that  the  examinees  compi 
hend  that  exquisite  continuity  in  which  so  much  of  the  charm  as  well ; 
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the  power  of  mathematical  science  consists.  Next  the  candidates 
should  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross-examination  upon  the  laws  of 
English  syntax,  in  order  to  see  if  they  understand  the  peculiarly  logi- 
cal structure  of  our  speech,  the  principles  that  govern  its  arrangement, 
such  as  the  proper  disposition  of  the  relative  with  regard  to  its  ante- 
cedent, the  locating  of  adverbs,  and  the  handling  of  the  participial 
clauses.  While  I  should  not  be  justified  in  insisting  upon  it  as  a  posi- 
tive requisition,  I  would  consider  it  an  immense  advantage  if  the  can- 
didates have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar  and  vocab- 
ulary. All  comparative  study  of  language,  as  well  as  any  adequate 
introduction  to  most  of  the  cultivated  modern  idioms,  must  be 
grounded  in  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  accidence  and  the 
syntax  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  result,  as  ascertained  by  the  combination  of  the  oral  and  the 
written  examination,  should  then  be  determined,  and  the  successful 
candidates  notified  by  an  official  publication  of  their  names.  A 
certificate  should  then  be  awarded  to  each  candidate,  rendering  him 
eligible  to  a  situation  in  an  elementary  school  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  novice  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  good  offices  of  a  local  committee,  and  has 
received  a  temporary  appointment  in  a  grammar  or  primary  school. 
He  is  now  in  a  position  to  test  by  actual  experiment  the  fine-spun 
theories  and  brilliant  conceptions  that  he  evolved  during  his  ex- 
amination, and  whose  practical  application,  he  perhaps  imagined,  are 
destined  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  pedagogic  art.  I  am  convinced, 
as  the  result  of  considerable  observation  and  experience,  that  no 
teacher  should  receive  a  permanent  appointment  until  after  having 
served  successfully  for  at  least  one  year. 

The  German  proof  year,  or  year  of  probation,  should  be  introduced 
into  our  public-school  system,  and  made  an  inexorable  requirement. 
That  which  demands  no  preliminary  trial  for  its  pursuit  can  scarcely 
be  designated  a  profession.  During  the  novice's  year  of  probation, 
the  inspector  or  superintendent  should  bestow  especial  care  upon 
his  class,  studying  critically  but  not  obtrusively  his  development, 
noticing  his  faculty  of  administration,  and  scrutinizing  rigidly  his  lan- 
guage. He  should  enter  his  impression  of  the  candidate's  progress 
in  his  record  for  the  day,  detailing  minutely  any  salient  or  distinctive 
points,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  that  may  have  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind.  Upon  each  succeeding  visit  he  should  recall  the  points 
in  the  character  of  the  candidate  that  especially  impressed  him 
before ;  and  if  his  previous  impressions  were  unfavorable,  he  should 
be  especially  careful  to  observe  if  any  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
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place.  The  visits  of  the  inspector  should  be  devoid  of  magisterial 
or  pompous  bearing.  His  manner  should  be  affable  and  courteous, 
placing  the  teacher  at  his  ease,  and  removing  all  suspicions  of  unfair 
criticism  or  official  surveillance.  The  teacher,  free  from  embarrass- 
ment or  constraint,  will  appear  in  his  genuine  character,  and  will 
teach  more  successfully  and  efficiently  for  that  very  reason.  Among 
the  points  to  be  carefully  noted  in  a  teacher  is  his  habitual  language 
in  the  presence  of  his  class.  The  inspector  should  study  this  point 
with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance,  and  should  be  especially  guided 
in  making  up  his  final  judgment  upon  the  case  by  the  accuracy  and 
perspicuity  of  expression  displayed  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
probationer,  or  by  the  absence  of  these  faculties  in  his  mental  con- 
stitution. A  simple  and  effective  means  of  gauging  the  teaching 
capacity  of  a  beginner  is  to  study  closely  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducts  a  reading  lesson.  I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce favorably  upon  the  case  of  a  young  teacher  who  could  conduct 
an  ordinary  reading  lesson  with  grace  and  skill,  eliciting  the  interest 
of  the  class  by  a  commonplace  narrative,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  readers  in  general  use.  It  should  be  carefully  noticed  if 
the  teacher  illustrates  the  significance  of  words  by  their  relation  to 
the  context,  or  whether  he  insists  upon  bald  definitions  after  the 
approved  routine  method.  If  the  class  are  sympathetic  and 
responsive;  if  the  teacher  illustrates  the  text  by  apt  allusions, 
pointed  biographical  or  historical  references,  if  he  inspires  his 
class  with  a  love  of  pure  English  and  a  genuine  fondness  for 
good  reading,  he  may  be  safely  pronounced  a  professional  success, 
and  his  permanent  appointment  confirmed  without  hesitation  or 
reluctance.  The  greatest  deference  should  be  accorded  to  the 
judgment  of  judicious,  intelligent  superintendents  in  making  up  a 
final  estimate  of  a  probationer's  merits  and  claims.  The  conception 
of  responsibility  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  authority  as  its  natural 
correlate,  and  if  superintendents  or  inspectors  are  to  be  held  even  to 
a  theoretical  responsibility  for  the  teaching  efficiency  of  the  schools 
committed  to  their  charge,  they  should  be  vested  with  ample  exec- 
utive and  discretionary  powers,  and  not  be  restricted  to  merely  advi- 
sory functions. 

Among  other  points  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  fitness  of 
young  teachers  for  their  work  is  the  element  of  progress  in  the 
literature  of  their  profession.  It  is  deplorable  to  discover  how 
many  teachers  regard  the  study  of  professional  literature  as  an 
ungrateful  imposition  rather  than  a  pleasurable  task.  The  superin- 
tendent, in  studying  the  characteristics  of  young  teachers,  should 
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obsen'e  carefully  what  attention  they  bestow  upon  this  subject,  and 
whether  they  endeavor  to  keep  themselves  abreast  with  the  great 
movements  of  educational  thought  in  the  most  advanced  systems  of 
the  world.  It  is  of  course  evident  that  in  making  up  a  conclusive 
judgment  upon  the  adaptation  and  capacity  of  probationers,  many 
points  must  be  determined  by  a  regard  to  local  surroundings  and 
conditions.  No  inflexible  laws  can  be  laid  down  ;  much  must  be 
left  to  discretion,  to  good  judgment  and  integrity.  Still  there  are 
certain  general  principles  which,,  though  subject  to  local  modifica- 
tions, may  be  accepted  as  fair  criteria  under  nearly  all  circumstances 
and  conditions.  The  sublime  faculty  of  self-restraint,  the  conse- 
quent power  to  restrain  others,  purity  of  expression,  constant  expan- 
sion in  knowledge,  devotion  to  professional  literature,  consecration 
of  heart  and  will  to  the  holy  calling,  culture  of  intellect  in  the 
highest  and  broadest  acceptation,  —  these  are  the  characteristics  to 
be  sought  and  studied  in  a  teacher.  If  the  probationer  serves  effi- 
ciently and  capably  for  one  scholastic  year,  receiving  a  favorable 
report  from  the  superintendent,  I  should  suggest  that  he  be  sub- 
jected to  another  oral  examination,  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope 
and  more  exacting  in  its  requirements  than  the  first.  This  second 
examination  should  enter  most  thoroughly  into  modes  of  discipline 
and  instruction ;  ia  short,  the  whole  subject  of  school  economy. 
The  examining  committee,  having  the  benefit  of  the  superintend- 
ent's record,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  carefully  consulted,  will 
be  in  a  favorable  situation  to  form  a  final  judgment,  and  to  recom- 
mend that  the  probationer's  appointment  be  confirmed,  if  he  sustains 
the  second  test  and  the  superintendent's  report  is  favorable. 

The  appointment  should  be  for  life,  or  during  faithful  service  and 
good  behavior.  A  life  certificate  should  be  issued  to  a  teacher  who 
sustains  with  credit  the  ordeal  of  a  year's  probation  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  described,  passes  with  honor  the  second  oral  test, 
and  receives  a  commendatory  report  from  the  superintendent  or 
supervisor,  as  well  as  from  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  he 
has  served  his  novitiate.  A  year  of  constant,  continuous  service  in 
the  class-room  is  sufficient,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  enable  an 
intelligent  judgment  and  estimate  to  be  formed  regarding  the  prob- 
able future  of  the  candidate.  While  I  should  insist  in  all  cases 
upon  the  most  rigorous  preliminary  tests,  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  if  these  are  successfully  endured,  if  the  beginner  dis- 
plays a  steady  development  in  mental  culture  as  well  as  profes- 
sional skill,  his  tenure  of  office  should  be  made  permanent.  Our 
present  system  of  annual  elections  is  characterized  by  the  most 
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unmitigated  abuses,  and  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  irrespoi 
power.  It  rarely  removes  the  incapable  and  inefficient  teache 
their  removal  being  the  only  possible  plea  that  can  be  urged  i 
palliation,  —  while  it  subjects  the  worthy  and  the  meritorious  1 
annual  inquisition,  a  gratuitous  humiliation,  subversive  alike  o: 
fessional  independence  and  personal  self-respect.  Our  novice, 
ing  complied  with  all  the  requirements  that  caution,  experience 
scholarship  can  impose,  has  now  the  prospect  of  attaining  an  h 
able  eminence  in  his  chosen  field.  I  am  confident  that  the  ado 
and  the  faithful  execution  of  the  plan  I  have  sketched  for  the  e 
ining  and  certificating  of  teachers,  would  tend  essentially  to  eh 
the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  contribut 
exalt  its  dignity  and  to  increase  its  emoluments. 
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IS  IT  DESIRABLE  THAT  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SHOULD 
BE  PLACED    UNDER  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES,  AND    BE 

SUBJECT  TO  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  STATED 

f 

AN  ENGLISH  VIEW   OF  THE  QUESTION. 
BY   PROF.   S.   S.    LAURIE,    EDINBURGH   UNIVERSITY. 

The  question,  which  I  venture  briefly  to  treat,  is  substantially 
this:  What  is  the  best  governing  body  for  high  schools  ?  It  seems 
to  be  assumed  in  Great  Britain  that  there  ought  to  be  both  local 
and  centralized  administration  working  together ;  and  this  assump- 
tion I  am  willing  to  accept  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  the 
citizens  as  a  whole  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  govern,  or  at  least 
to  share  in  government.  The  question  accordingly  resolves  itself 
into  one  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  local  and  central  authori- 
ties respectively. 

But  this  question  cannot  even  be  approached  until  we  have  settled 
the  work  which  the  authorities  we  propose  to  set  up  have  to  do.  To 
enter  into  the  details  of  their  duties  would  be  here  out  of  place,  and 
I  accordingly  content  myself  with  the  merely  general  statement  that 
they  have  to  fix,  guide,  and  control  the  education  of  youth  between 
the  age  of  eleven  and  seventeen,  and  to  settle  any  questions  of 
internal  discipline  that  may  be  forced  before  their  notice.  I  limit 
myself  to  seventeen,  because  I  am  convinced  that  boys  will  best 
prosecute  their  education  after  this  age  at  the  universities,  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  opinion  being  here  omitted.  But  this  is 
not  all  :  the  governing  bodies  have  to  fix  the  qualifications  and 
remuneration  of  teachers,  to  select  teachers,  and  to  govern  teachers. 

In  the  first  section  of  their  duties,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  in  governing  bodies  technical  knowledge.  In  all  questions 
of  a  technical  kind,  the  head-master  is  to  be  supreme,  aided  by 
the  special  knowledge  of  the  under-masters,  each  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. But  we  are  entitled  to  expect  in  the  governing  body  a  clear 
conception  of  the  aim  of  the  school  instruction,  and  of  the  relative 
value  of  studies.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  governing 
bodies  should  be  composed  of  intelligent  and  educated  men,  and 
that  they  should  belong  to  the  class  in  society  which  they  are  edu- 
cating; also  that  they  be  fairly  well  informed  in  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  machinery  whereby  contempo- 
rary nations  attain  similar  ends.  In  the  second  section  of  their 
duties,  qualities  of  a  higher  kind  are  needed.     There  can  be  no 
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doubt  of  this :  that  the  education  of  youths  of  the  middle  and 
classes  (and  these  classes  chiefly  occupy  high  schools)  can  b< 
quately  conducted  only  by  masters  who  are  not  merely  there 
qualified  each  in  his  own  department,  but  who  are  also,  in  r< 
*of  general  cultivation  and  personal  bearing,  on  a  level  wit 
parents  of  the  boys  thpy  are  instructing.  The  intellectual  infl 
of  teachers  largely  depends  on  this,  the  moral  influence  r 
depends  on  it.  Great  learning  and  native  capacity  will  mal 
to  some  extent,  doubtless,  for  personal  defects,  but  only  to 
extent.  The  governing  bodies,  accordingly,  ought  to  be  so  c 
tuted  as  to  put  it  beyond  all  question  that  scholars  of  abilit 
learning,  who  at  the  same  time  are  men  of  a  good  social  standi) 
who  by  education  have  raised  themselves  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  will  feel  that  their 
ests  are  safe,  and  that  their  independence  and  self-respect  w 
respected.  No  man  is  fitted  to  be  a  teacher  in  a  high  schoo 
less  in  a  university,  by  virtue  alone  of  his  attainment  in  a  part 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  poorer  classes  of  the  community  a 
this  respect,  fortunate,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  o 
primary  schools  are  below  the  social  class  from  whom  the  tea 
are  drawn,  while  none  are  above  the  social  position  whicl 
teacher  has  legitimately  gained  for  himself.  In  the  ordinary 
lish  high  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  a  small  perce 
of  the  teachers  who  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  their  p 
It  may  be  otherwise  in  the  great  public  schools  of  Englanc 
this  exception  supports  my  argument ;  for  in  these  schooh 
social  position  and  personal  dignity  of  schoolmasters  have 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  while  the  emoluments  have  gen< 
been  such  as  to  attract  men  of  the  middle  and  cultivated  class. 

Having  indicated,  in  general  terms,  the  function  of  local  gc 
ing  bodies,  the  question  now  is.  How  are  we  to  get  bodies  qua 
for  the  discharge  of  this  function  } 

The  high  school  of  a  county  town,  let  me  first  say,  exists,  n( 
the  town  alone,  but  for  the  county.  The  county  accord 
should  be  rated  for  its  support,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  supporte 
rates ;  the  rural  districts,  however,  paying  only  a  modified  rai 
compared  with  the  town  for  whose  benefit  the  school  mainly  e 
That  where  there  is  a  general  rate,  there  should  be  general  repr 
tation,  is  a  settled  conviction  of  the  British  mind.  This  ge; 
doctrine,  it  seems  to  me,  has  in  all  cases  to  be  modified  by  the 
pose  for  which  a  rate  is  taken  up.  In  the  matter  of  secondary 
cation,  what  we  have  to  secure  is  men  competent  to  discharge 
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kind  of  administrative  duty  with  respect  to  education  which  has  been 
already  briefly  sketched  above.  Boards  elected  by  the  general  body  of 
rate-payers  are  incompetent  for  the  task,  —  incompetent,  if  we  look 
merely  to  the  standing  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  the  due 
protection  of  the  masters.  But  there  is  more  than  this  to  be 
considered.  All  men  who  really  understand  what  they  are  talking 
about  desire  to  see  the  body  of  masters  in  each  town  or  district  con- 
stituting themselves  a  kind  of  college,  and  directly  influencing  the 
whole  locality  by  their  example  of  a  learned  and  cultured  life.  This 
kind  of  influence  is  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  teaching 
the  schools. 

An  adequate  conception  of  the  position  and  function  of  the  high 
school  and  its  collegiate  body  of  masters  is  manifestly  quite  beyond 
boards  elected  by  the  £^  householder.  Nay,  more,  I  hold  that 
boards  so  elected  are  incompetent  even  to  control  the  parochial  or 
primary  school,  wherever  it  assumes,  as  it  does  in  Scotland,  a  quasi- 
secondary  character  and  becomes  a  higher  primary  school.  The 
rural  boards,  I  repeat,  are  unfit  to  govern  these  schools ;  and  this 
chiefly  because  the  members  are  brought  into  such  direct  relations 
with  the  average  rate-payer  that  they  must  very  often  be  guided  by 
his  views.  These  are  contracted  in  the  extreme, — necessarily  and 
inevitably  contracted  and  illiberal.  To  save  a  few  pounds  to  the 
parish  to-day,  they  will  sacrifice  what  would  yield  to  the  state,  in  the 
sphere  of  civic  action,  thousands  in  the  long  day.  If  this  be  so  in 
the  case  of  higher  primary  schools,  what  can  we  expect  in  the  case 
of  high  schools }  Are  the  poorer  classes  to  govern  the  education 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  simply  because  they  pay  an  infini- 
tesimal portion  of  the  rate  which  may  go  to  upper  schools }  Is  igno- 
rance to  legislate  for  knowledge  }  Doubtless  the  boards  elected  by 
large  burghs  will  be  generally  composed  —  in  part  at  least  —  of 
more  educated  and  larger  minded  men  than  rural  boards  contain; 
but  as  they  are  elected  mainly  in  the  interest  of  primary  schools  and 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  they  are  vitiated  in  their  consti- 
tution from  the  beginning.  I  know  such  a  board,  which  debated 
for  several  meetings  whether  it  should  pay  for  certain  absolutely 
necessary  apparatus.  They  were  afraid  to  add  a  few  pounds  to  the 
rates  (which,  by  the  by,  gave  nothing  to  the  high  school),  because 
their  poorer  constituents,  who  wrongly  thought  that  they  had  no 
immediate  interest  in  the  high  school,  might  possibly  object, 
although  these  poorer  constituents  have  their  own  schools  main. 
tained  chiefly  by  the  money  of  the  middle  classes.  The  rate  for 
high  schools,  it  is  true,  might  be  taken  up  only  from  householders 
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who  paid  more  than  £,\2  oi  rent,  but  there  are  serions  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  making  such  distinctions  in  rating  for  particular  pur- 
poses ;  and  besides,  it  would  be  a  most  unwholesome  procedure, 
because  it  tends  to  separate  classes  and  class  interests,  and  restrict 
and  degrade  a  citizen's  notions  of  the  community  of  national  inter- 
ests which  it  is  desirable  to  foster  in  each  and  all.  It  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  middle  or  upper  classes  alone  that  we  have  high 
schools  or  universities,  but  in  the  interest  of  all  classes.  The  nation 
needs  trained  intellects  and  minds  for  the  public  service,  and 
for  literature,  science,  and  philosophy ;  and  this  for  the  sake 
of  the  nation,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  class.  At  the  same  time,  I 
object  to  governing  bodies  constituted  by  the  votes  of  all  the  rate- 
payers, for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  would  defeat  the  end  the 
state  has  in  view,  in  promoting  the  higher  education.  It  seems  to 
be  a  mere  political  superstition  to  hold  that  rate-paying,  any  more 
than  taxation,  should  in  all  cases  involve  direct  representation.  If 
the  simple  consideration  of  rate-paying  is  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  representative  body,  then  it  surely  follows  logically  that 
the  representation  should  be  regulated  by  the  amount  paid  by  each ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  income  of  a  high  school  in  a  large  city  is 
;^  1 0,000  a  year  from  fees,  endowments,  and  rates,  and  the  proportion 
of  this  contributed  by  householders  rated  at  less  than  £y\o  is  one 
twentieth,  their  representation  on  the  governing  body  should  be 
only  one  twentieth.  To  this  arrangement  no  one  would  object ;  but 
as  it  is  said  to  be  an  impracticable  one,  the  same  end  must  be 
attained  in  some  other  way. 

It  might  be  said  that  my  argument  against  direct  rate-paying  rep- 
resentation leads  directly  to  the  placing  of  the  whole  higher  educa- 
tion under  a  centralized  state  authority.  This,  however,  would 
involve  us  in  a  serious  evil  of  another  kind,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  in  the  sequel.  Moreover,  I  thoroughly  respect  the  popular 
element,  so  long  as  it  is  not  the  plebeian  element.  It  is  of  great  value, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  it.  Had  the  English  public 
schools  been  under  the  influence,  even  partially,  of  any  popular 
authority  in  past  generations,  the  minds  of  those  constituting  that 
authority  would  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  exercised  on  general 
questions  of  education,  and  their  action  would  have  evoked  a  re- 
sponse in  the  general  community  which  would  have  so  effectually 
directed  attention  to  the  intellectual  blunders  and  moral  evils  con- 
nected with  the  whole  system,  that  we  should  have  been  where  we 
are  now  a  century  sooner.  Still-existing  evils  —  such  as  that,  for 
example,  of  allowing  the  masters  to  be  practically  hotel-keepers  and 
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provision  contractors  —  would  be  blown  away  by  popular  breath.  The 
breath  of  the  people  where  they  have  reached  a  certain  level  of 
intelligence  is  always  healthy  ;  but  the  breath  of  the  lowest  stratum  of 
voters,  where  it  preponderates  or  is  very  active,  is  pernicious.  Parents 
should  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  should 
have  a  proper  channel  for  expressing  that  interest  in  a  collective  way, 
—  that  is  to  say,  through  governing  bodies,  —  while  personal  and  indi- 
vidual interference  should  be  discouraged.  Again,  education  in  the 
larger  sense  is  promoted  if  we  engage  in  its  service  the  thoughts  of 
the  people.  It  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  schoolmasters.  This 
public  interest  reacts  on  family  life,  and  helps  to  give  to  education  its 
due  importance  in  the  state.  I  do  not  think  it  can  attain  its  due 
importance  in  the  thoughts  of  men  and  in  the  state,  if  it  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  centralized  bureau,  even  if  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  bureau  were  to  be  a  theoretically  perfect  scholastic  system. 
It  is  better  to  have  some  deficiencies  and  many  variations,  if  at 
this  price  we  engage  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  country  in 
the  work.  Indeed,  education  in  the  broader  sense  is  not  attained 
for  the  community  until  it  begins  to  occupy  the  thought  of  individ- 
ual citizens  as  at  once  a  private  and  a  public  concern.  Interest 
in  the  education  of  youth  educates  the  adult  himself.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  place  all  high  schools  in  a  county  under  a  committee 
or  board,  elected  jointly  by  the  existing  town  boards  to  the  extent 
of  one  half,  the  other  half  of  the  board  being  elected  by  the  county 
boards  —  when  these  are  constituted  —  and  by  one  or  other  of  the 
universities,  since  high  schools  are  to  a  large  extent  preparatory 
schools  for  the  universities  ;  and  under  high  schools  I  would  include, 
by  way  of  supervision,  if  not  control,  all  endowed  educational  insti- 
tutions, simply  leaving  the  charitable  part  of  the  administration  of 
these  under  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  testator  (or  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  trust  body  as  might  be  absolutely  essential).  Such  a 
board  would  be  a  strong  one,  and  able  to  resist  over-centralization. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  relation  of  high  schools  to  the  state  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  centralized  administration  to  which  we  commonly 
apply  the  term  "state." 

Why  should  there  be  a  centralized  administration  at  all }  In  very 
many  matters  of  national  concern,  and  especially  in  postal,  military, 
and  foreign  affairs,  centralization  is  by  common  consent  essential. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  centralization  should  in  any 
department  of  social  administration  be  pushed  further  than  may  be 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  statesmen 
it  is  even  now  overdone,  and  the  current  of  political  action  ought 
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rather  now  to  run  in  the  direction  of  decentralization.  For  myself, 
I  hold  very  decidedly  to  this  political  view  even  in  matters  of  ordi- 
nary material  concern.  Whatever  can  be  administered  locally 
should  be  administered  locally,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  spontaneity, 
independence,  and  vigor  of  the  citizens,  and  widen  their  daily  life 
beyond  the  narrow  business  of  the  shop  and  the  domestic  kitchen. 
If  decentralization  be  desirable  in  the  administration  of  merely  matte- 
rial  concerns,  how  much  more  in  matters  that  affect  the  thought  and 
moral  life  of  a  community !  In  truth,  thought  and  moral  life  exist 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  local,  individual,  free,  and  spontaneous. 
Adaptation  of  a  man's  opinions  and  acts  to  the  thought  of  others, 
and  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  others,  are  doubtless  acts  of  intelli- 
gence, and  suit  perhaps  the  majority  of  mankind ;  but  the  true  life 
and  progress  of  a  community  are  wrapped  up  in  the  individuality  and 
free  mental  activity  of  the  citizens.  It  is  dangerous,  then,  to  allow 
the  education  of  a  country  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  central  bureau. 
It  gives  the  workers  of  the  state  machinery  too  much  power.  With 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  they  can  alter  the  curriculum  of  education ;  by 
their  dominating  supervision  they  can  crush  out  all  spontaneous 
activity,  and  with  this,  all  true  life.  Bureaucracy  is  as  opposed  to 
the  genius  of  our  race  as  is  absolutism.  A  bureaucrat  is  almost  of 
necessity  a  doctrinaire.  Official  minds  are  apt,  with  a  view  to  sim- 
plicity in  administration,  to  ignore  provincial  feelings,  habits,  and 
peculiarities,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  difference  is  essential  to  vital- 
ity. A  dead  level  of  uniformity  must  inevitably  have  charms  for  the 
bureaucratic  eye.  At  present,  in  the  case  of  primary  instruction  in 
England,  the  "  local  authorities  *'  are  merely  channels  for  conveying 
the  stream  of  power  which  has  its  source  in  Whitehall.  The  liberty 
of  school  boards  is  the  liberty  to  acquiesce.  This  is  not  wholesome 
for  the  country,  and  it  is  depressing  to  the  teacher,  who,  if  he  be 
worthy  of  his  vocation,  is  less  of  a  machine  than  the  members  of 
most  professions.  If  the  teacher  is  to  succeed,  he  must  work  with 
the  energy  that  comes  from  freedom  and  from  a  consciousness  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  initiate  as  well  as  to  execute.  Centralization,  by 
subduing  individuality,  stifles  originality  and  paralyzes  the  will.  A 
system  of  high  schools,  all  uniform  and  subject  to  one  central 
authority  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  more  dangerous  to  our  educa- 
tional well-being  than  the  control  of  the  humblest  class  of  rate-payers 
could  possibly  be. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  without 
some  controlling  power,  the  organization  of  a  high-school  system 
and  the  maintenance  of  that  organization  are  impracticable.     Educa- 
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tional  information  has  to  be  collected.  Money  also  is  wanted  from 
general  taxation  to  subsidize  local  rating,  and  with  the  giving  of 
money  comes  a  certain  control.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  much 
money  should  be  given  by  the  state,  and  still  less  is  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  much  control  with  a  view  to  see  that  the  money 
is  well  spent.  Supervision,  not  government,  is  all  that  is  needed, 
and  all  that  the  contribution  of  the  state  would  justify.  All  that  the 
state  has  to  see  to  is,  that  proper  provision  is  made  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  high  schools,  and  that  annual  reports  from  all  the 
high-school  governing  bodies  are,  along  with  the  educational  statistics 
of  the  year,  laid  before  the  government.  From  time  to  time,  once  in 
four  or  five  years,  it  might  examine  the  schools.  It  might  further 
specify  the  examinations  for  testing  boys  when  leaving  for  the 
universities,  and  perhaps  at  other  periods  of  the  curriculum.  Such 
should  be  the  limits  of  the  state  interference,  and  they  should  be 
defined  by  statute ;  all  else,  I  think,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  county  authorities. 

To  the  question.  Should  the  present  education  department  be  the 
controlling  state  authority  in  Great  Britain  }  I  answer,  No,  so  long  as 
it  retains  its  present  form.  As  a  department,  it  is  efficient ;  in  some 
respects,  perhaps,  too  efficient.  A  minister  of  public  instruction, 
advised  by  a  council  consisting  more  or  less  of  paid  experts,  sitting 
from  week  to  week,  but  not  changing  with  the  government  of  the 
day,  would  constitute,  I  think,  a  safer  administrative  body.  Control 
by  the  present  education  department  is  substantially  control  by  sec- 
retaries and  clerks,  and  must  always  be  so.  This  we  all  know  means 
that  some  one  assistant  secretary  —  a  man,  it  may  be  of  small  capacity 
and  slight  interest  in  education,  and  it  must  be  of  an  official,  nay 
of  an  office-and-desk  habit  of  mind,  and  with  a  soul  often  dry  and 
parched  with  the  dust  of  filed  documents  —  governs  boards  and  mas- 
ters who  may  have  a  much  better  conception  of  what  is  desirable 
and  practicable  in  education.  Such  men  are  notoriously  impervious 
to  all  ideas,  and  like  all  Philistines,  have  a  self-complacent  way  of 
mistaking  their  own  imperviousness  for  sound,  practical  common- 
sense.  It  is  only  a  very  powerful  mind  (and  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  such  do  exist)  that  can  resist  successfully  the  insidious  en- 
croachments of  routine  and  precedent. 

My  answer,  then,  to  this  question  of  government  is :  — 

Firsts  that  high  schools  should  be  under  popular  control,  but  that 
the  controlling  body  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  guard  against 
ignorance  and  illiberality  of  view. 

Secondlyy  that  as  all  organized  educational  machinery  exists,  not 
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for  the  individual,  but  for  the  state,  state  supervision  should  be 
exercised  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  high  standard,  and  the  general 
carrying  out  of  the  law ;  but  that  this  supervision  should  be  so 
strictly  defined  by  statute  in  respect  of  its  objects  as  to  protect  edu- 
cation from  the  evil  of  centralization  and  despotism,  and  that  the 
supervising  body  should  be  a  minister  of  public  instruction  advised 
by  an  educational  council  consisting  of  experts  partly  paid. 
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HISTORY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

SELAH    HOWELL,    A.    M. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  prominent  feature  of 
Teutonic  civilization  is  the  practical,  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch 
of  this  great  race  possesses  this  feature  in  an  eminent  degree.  That 
we  are  a  practical  people  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  emphasized  by 
wellnigh  every  fact  of  our  history.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  little 
strange,  and  from  a  business  point  of  view  even  absurd,  that  we 
should  so  conspicuously  neglect,  in  our  schemes  of  education,  two 
such  undoubtedly  practical  subjects  as  the  English  language  and 
history.^ 

Our  mother  tongue  is  almost  the  only  language  we  do  not  study 
at  college,  and  in  general  we  suffer  it  to  grow  up  like  a  neglected 
child,  —  ragged,  awkward,  unchaste,  lawless.  History,  twin  sister  of 
language,  receives  but  a  passing  glance  of  pity,  —  save  perhaps  in  the 
centennial  year,  when  our  schools  and  colleges,  feeling  that  in  the 
presence  of  foreigners  it  might  be  becoming  in  us  to  know  something 
about  our  native  country,  or  for  some  other  equally  superficial  reason, 
devote  a  term  or  two  to  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Well,  this  is  perhaps  better  than  nothing.  But  as  "all  noble 
things  are  difficult,"  we  need  not  hope  by  some  such  sudden  spurt  of 
enthusiasm  or  politic  condescension  to  find  the  treasures  in  this  vast 
field  of  man's  endeavor. 

This  indifference  to  the  thorough  study  of  history  cannot  long  so 
be.  When  matter  has  ceased  to  be,  as  surely  in  time  it  will,  the 
absorbing  object  of  interest,  and  when  the  sceptical  spirit  so  often,  we 
sadly  admit,  connected  therewith  is  humiliated  by  its  own  lone- 
liness, then  will  man  again  become  the  focus  of  all  the  light  shed 
abroad,  and  the  central  object  of  research  and  thought. 

While  in  conversation  with  Prof.  Mommsen,  of  Berlin,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  history,  he  seemed  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of  his- 
torical study  in  America,  and  asked  me  many  questions  concerning 
the  attention  given  the  study  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  There 
was  many  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  wise  shake  of  the  head  as 
answer  after  answer  fell  upon  his  ears,  expressions  of  pain  and  sur- 
prise combined  following  the  statement  that  in  the  United  States  we 
give  little  attention  worthy  of  scholars  to  historical  study. 

He  could  with  difficulty  believe  that  in  most  of  our  colleges  his- 
tor>'  was  assigned  to  the  tutors,  or  if  not  their  task,  tucked  into  odd 
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corners  of  the  curriculum,  and  as  likely  to  get  in  the  way  of  the 
professor  of  mathematics  or  physics  or  geology,  as  of  anybody  else. 

It  was  not  for  him  a  subject  easily  understood  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  trying  the  "  great  experiment,**  and  opening  their 
doors  to  all  the  world,  —  the  ignorant,  the  base,  the  dissolute  of  all 
lands  having  free  entrance,  —  not  easy  to  believe  that  history,  the 
record  of  the  struggle  in  the  battle  of  life,  was  either  quietly  ignored, 
or  openly  denounced  as  too  unpractical  for  practical  men. 

"  It  will  not  always  be  so,*'  he  said,  "  but  in  a  few  years  the  depart- 
ment of  history  in  your  institutions  of  learning  will  take  much  of 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  natural  sciences.**  These  sciences 
deal  with  matter ;  history,  with  man. 

America  cannot  afford  to  eschew  the  world*s  history,  herself  the 
fair  promise  of  a  slow-growing,  noble  tree,  whose  roots  find  suste- 
nance in  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  whose  branches,  twisted  and 
torn  by  the  storms  of  hate  and  greed,  still  bear  aloft  precious  fruit,  to 
gather  which  is  a  calling  noble  among  the  noblest :  she  has  too  much 
at  stake. 

Strange,  passing  strange,  that  with  the  great  questions  we,  as  citi- 
zens of  a  republic,  are  called  upon  daily  by  all  lovers  of  liberty  to 
decide,  that  with  our  large  territory  and  wide  commercial  relations, 
we  should  discard  as  unpractical,  and  therefore  useless,  the  study 
which  above  all  others  deals  most  intimately  with  man. 

We  will  not  stop  now  to  consider  why  it  is  that  history  receives  so 
little  attention  in  our  system  of  education,  although  such  considera- 
tion might  perhaps  open  to  the  light  many  things  obscure  and  appar- 
ently inconsistent  in  our  national  life. 

That  history  is  conspicuously  a  practical  subject  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove.  That  it  is  also  a  necessary  element  in  the 
symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  heart  which  makes  the  apos- 
tle's injunction,  "  Be  ye  perfect,**  possible,  and  brings  us  in  unison 
with  the  divine  harmonies,  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  fact. 

Practically  speaking,  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  human 
nature,  and  as  such,  practical  enough  for  the  most  practical  of 
nations.  Every  successful  business  man  rests  his  success  largely 
upon  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Unless  a  man  is  idiotic,  his- 
tory is  as  unceasing  in  its  claims  as  the  stomach  for  food. 

We  live  among  men  and  women.  There  are  forty  millions  and 
more  at  home  in  the  United  States.  Man  forces  himself  upon  us. 
We  cannot  escape  him.  There  is  not  a  word  spoken,  a  deed  done,  a 
love  sanctified  or  unsanctified,  that  has  not  humanity  as  its  origin. 
"Man  is  the  subject  of  every  history,  and  to  know  him  well  we  must 
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see  him  and  consider  him  as  history  alone  can  present  him  to  us,  in 
every  age,. in  every  country,  in  every  state  in  life  and  in  death.  His- 
tory, therefore,  of  all  kinds,  of  civilized  and  uncivilized,  of  ancient  and 
modern  nations ;  in  short,  all  history  that  descends  to  a  sufficient 
detail  of  human  actions  and  characteristics,  is  useful  to  bring  us 
acquainted  with  our  species,  — nay,  with  ourselves/* 

History  a  study  that  should  take  the  back  seat !  History  fit  only 
for  bookworms  or  Messrs.  Dryasdust !  History  too  unpractical  for 
practical  men  !  "  The  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest  of  all 
men  living,  because  he  judiciously  made  choice  of  human  nature  for 
the  object  of  his  thoughts :  an  inquiry  into  which  as  much  exceeds  all 
other  learning,  as  it  is  of  more  importance  to  adjust  the  true  nature 
and  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  than  to  settle  the  distances  of  the 
planets,  and  compute  the  times  of  their  circumvolutions." 

We  venture  the  statement  that  we  would  be  a  far  wiser  nation, 
safer  in  our  ^(XxXacsUl  stattiSy  and  juster  in  our  humanity,  if  the  truths 
of  history  were  more  widely  spread.  "Histories  make  men  wise," 
says  Bacon. 

Man  in  all  his  relations,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  hopes  and  fears, 
his  science,  his  art,  his  religion,  is  the  scope  of  history.  But  it  would 
be  a  failure  did  it  not  connect  him  with  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
our  faith. 

The  laws  of  history  are  the  laws  of  God.  "  Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  would  give  us  excel- 
lent practical  results  if  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  knew  that 
the  statement  is  as  historically  true  as  divinely  inspired.  "  Blessed 
is  that  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord,"  is  emphasized  by  the  fate  of 
every  people  whose  history  has  come  down  to  us. 

That  the  apostle's  injunction,  "Be  ye  perfect,"  is  possible,  and 
brings  us  in  unison  with  the  divine  harmonies,  is  a  deduction  from 
the  fact  that  history  is  not  limited  to  what  dead  men  have  done, 
but  includes  what  live  men  are  doing.  Surely,  to  know  why  men 
have  been  narrow  in  their  intellectual  range,  and  bigoted  in  their 
religion,  why  they  have  grown  so  fast  as  to  be  unstable,  or  so  slowly 
as  to  die  before  the  growth  was  completed,  and  apply  this  knowledge, 
will  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  obey  the  apostle's  injunction. 

If  history  reveals  the  false  theory  which  has  preyed  upon  the 
intellect,  stunting  its  growth  and  wasting  its  strength,  or  the 
theological  dogma  which  has  made  men  zealots  instead  of  Chris- 
tians, surely  may  we  say  history  is  not  to  be  neglected,  but  studied 
with  eyes  wide  open  to  its  light  and  hearts  welcoming  and  accepting 
its  truths. 
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How  do  we  grow,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  ?  This  is  an 
important  question.  Is  the  growth  sudden  ?  Does  man  become  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks  a  harmonious  exhibit  of  three  different  and 
antagonistic  natures?  Are  there  no  dangers  to  be  avoided,  no 
passions  to  be  subdued,  no  dead  limbs  to  be  lopped  off  ?  Is  there 
no  crookedness  to  be  made  straight  ?  The  history  of  man's  develop- 
ment says,  Yes. 

Does  not  history  speak  words  of  warning  well  worthy  our  most 
careful  attention  concerning  any  growth  not  symmetrical  ? 

Twenty-two  centuries  ago,  Aristotle,  in  his  wisdom  and  noble 
comprehension  of  the  human  powers  in  their  fulness  and  beauty, 
wrote  as  perpetual  warning,  Jiavoia  If  avrti  ovdtv  xiveI  He  was  right. 
Mere  intellect  movas  nothing.  It  needs  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great 
love  either  for  God  or  humanity  to  spur  it  onward.  Alone  its  fruit 
lacks  the  full  richness  of  the  perfect  growth. 

But  history  shows  us  as  distinctly  that  moral  development  unbal- 
anced ends  in  fanaticism  and  terrible  persecution.  A  man  may  be 
so  moral  as  to  be  immoral ;  so  religious  as  to  lose  his  common-sense. 

These  statements  are  substantiated,  I  think,  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory ;  and  if  this  be  so,  then  the  young  man  or  young  woman  that 
has  learned  wisely  and  well  the  great  lessons  of  history  begins  the 
strife  in  the  fair  light  of  day. 

What,  then,  can  history  do  for  us  as  living  men  and  wohien? 
How  does  a  thoughtful  study  of  its  pages  help  us7  It  helps  us  to 
know  ourselves,  —  what  we  are  in  our  relations  to  the  forces  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  we  live ;  and  so  shuts  the  door  against 
egotism  and  hosts  of  other  "isms,"  progenitors  of  weakness,  deceit, 
and  failure. 

If  studied  aright,  history  induces  modesty;  without  which  rare 
virtue,  symmetrical  growth  is  impossible. 

It  is  well  for  a  young  man  to  learn  early  that  there  are  other 
countries  besides  his  own,  with  scenery  just  as  grand  and  beautiful, 
with  rivers  just  as  long  and  mountains  just  as  high,  with  cities 
as  refined  and  powerful  as  his  own,  fields  just  as  broad  and  green, 
homes  just  as  homelike,  hearts  just  as  loving  ;  that  the  mothers 
of  Greek  and  Roman  and  Jew  were  just  as  unselfish,  just  as  true 
as  the  mothers  of  English  men ;  that  other  maidens  of  other  lands, 
white-armed  as  Juno  or  fair  cheeked  as  BriseYs,  have  been  loved 
and  lost ;  that  there  have  been  other  people  quite  as  good,  not 
less  smart,  just  as  sharp,  quite  as  witty,  and  fully  as  long-headed  as 
his  own. 
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How  shrinks  our  boasted  superiority  in  the  presence  of  history ! 
American  citizens,  are  we  ?  Yes ;  but  a  few  boatloads  of  yellow- 
haired,  short -legged  ruffians  from  the  marshes  of  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  North  Sea  are  our  ancestors. 

No  doubt  we  are  very  wise  and  very  skilful  in  the  affairs  of  life ; 
but  Egypt,  twenty-five  hundred  years  before  Homer,  knew  almost  as 
much,  and  in  skill  beat  us  on  our  own  ground.  She  was  the  granary 
of  Europe,  and  supported  her  own  seven  millions  of  people  on  twenty- 
two  hundred  square  miles  of  territory. 

There  is  little  need,  however,  of  illustration.  Our  place  in  the 
world's  history  is  but  a  page  or  two  of  its  annals ;  the  Centennial  a 
passing  picture  of  the  panorama,  forgotten  before  another  can  occur. 
"The  shadow  of  a  dream  is  man,"  said  Pindar,  five  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  history  confirms  it. 

Modesty,  the  wide-open  door  of  wisdom,  is  welcomed  by  history 
with  its  wise  criticisms  and  humiliating  examples. 

But  history  does  more  than  make  us  modest.  She  enables  us  to 
prepare  for  the  future  by  avoiding  the  follies  of  the  past.  And  this 
is  still  not  all.  Max  Mueller,  in  his  celebrated  lecture,  "  Ueber  die 
Resultate  der  Sprachwissenschaft,"  says,  "  Ich  bin  ueberzeugt,  dass 
die  Sprachwissenchaft  allein  uns  noch  in  den  Stand  setzen  wird  der 
Evolutions-Theorie  der  Darwinianer  ein  entschiedenes  Halt,  entgegen 
zu  rufen,  und  die  Grenze  scharf  zuziehen,  welche  den  Geist  vom 
Stoff,  den  Menschen  vom  Thiere  trennt."  * 

History  adds  emphasis  even  to  this  bold  statement,  bringing 
out  in  clearer  colors  the  picture  of  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  as  he 
exclaimed,  "And  He  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

If  we  with  diligence  and  humbleness  of  spirit  seek  to  know  man  in 
these  ages  of  his  growth  and  decay,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  I  am 
•  sure,  nearer  to  Him  who  is  "The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 

I  am  willing  to  rest  the  claims  of  history,  as  a  study  indispensable 
to  noble  development,  upon  this  one  fact :  that  it  centralizes  the  great 
truth,  "  There  's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them 
how  we  will." 

4^  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  science  of  language  alone  will  yet  place  us  in  position  to  cry  out 
to  the  evolution  theory  of  the  Darwinians  a  decided  halt,  and  to  draw  the  boundary  sharply 
which  separates  spirit  from  matter,  man  from  animal." 
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THE  SACREDNESS  OF  PERSONALITY. 

A    FIRST    PRINCIPLE    OF    FROEBEUS    METHOD    WITH    LITTLE 
CHILDREN  NO   LESS  THAN   WITH   ALL  MEN. 

BY   ELIZABETH    P.    PEABODY. 

Froebel  says,  in  his  autobiographical  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Mei- 
ningen  (which  is  a  truly /jr;/^//^7&^;Va/ autobiography) :  "To  arouse, 
animate,  awaken,  and  strengthen  man's  joy  in,  and  power  for  work- 
ing continually  on  his  own  education,  has  been  and  remains  the  fun- 
damental necessity  of  my  educational  work.  All  my  efforts  and 
methods  as  a  teacher  have  been  directed  towards  the  awakening 
and  fostering  of  this  joy  and  strength  (z.  ^.,  conscious  personality)  by 
which  the  human  being  first  truly  sets  himself  to  work  as  a  man." 

Personality  is,  or  inheres  in,  free-will,  which  is  our  willing  from 
within  the  spirit  in  the  first  instance,  versus  willing  from  observation 
of  phenomena  or  reflection  on  possible  consequences.  Men  are 
persons  precisely  because  they  are  (as  other  animals  are  not)  inspired 
by  God  with  his  own  feeling  of  self-existence  as  conscious  will-power. 
God  puts  his  own  begotten  sons  asleep  in  nature  (which  is  a  finite 
manifestation  of  eternal  wisdom  in  the  beauteous  forms  of  things 
and  their  manifold  relations  among  themselves,  impressed  on  the 
sensibility,  point  by  point),  that,  as  they  are  gradually  perceived  in 
connection  and  named  in  particular,  wake  up  the  soul  to  grow  the 
individual  understanding.  For  as  Mr.  Emerson  said  in  his  Univer- 
sity lectures,  the  intellect  is  a  sensibility  to  laws,  and  is  gradually  built 
up  by  means  of  the  instiiut  of  classification;  which  is  operative  in 
playing  children,  as  soon  as  they  have  their  first  perception  of  like- 
ness and  unlikeness. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  this  in  the  case  of  the  lately  deceased 
Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  who  had  the  blessing  of  a  genial  mother  of 
extraordinary  common-sense,  who,  even  as  long  ago  as  in  his  infancy, 
made  it  a  rule  that  her  children  should  not  go  to  school  till  they 
were  six  years  old,  nor  even  be  told  that  it  was  a  duty  to  obey ; 
though  she  endeavored  (as  kindergartners  do)  by  her  sympathetic 
affection  to  lead  them  into  the  habits  of  conforming  to  the  wishes  of 
others  with  all  their  hearts,  which  she  believed,  as  Froebel  did,  were 
always  generous  in  children,  unless  the  caprice,  neglect,  cruelty,  or 
mistaken  methods  of  those  around  them  compelled  them  in  sheer 
self-defence  to  be  selfish. 
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It  was  from  such  instinctive   motherhood   as  Mrs.  Peirce's  that 
Froebel  learned  that  children  need  a  considerable  season  of  perfect 
freedom  to  make  their  first  experimenting  on  the  world  around  them, 
without  being  compelled  to  doubt  themselves  as  the  sterling  power  . 
in  nature. 

The  happy  consciousness  of  this  personality  is  the  first  momentum 
of  spiritual  religion,  which  is  not  "a  sigh  of  weakness/'  but  a  hope- 
ful sense  of  communion  with  infinite  power.  Faith  in  one's  own 
soul  is  the  germ  of  faith  in  God  its  Father ;  and  in  order  to  take  the 
form  of  piety,  it  must  be  associated,  through  the  care  of  the  guar- 
dian mother,  with  its  conscious  joy  in  beauty  and  its  relation  of  per- 
fect confidence  with  her.  This  can  easily  be  effected  by  the  child's 
being  taught  by  her  to  lisp  songs  of  thanksgiving  to  a  Heavenly 
Father  of  them  both  for  all  childish  joys,  whether  in  things  or  per- 
sons (Father  being  a  name  of  God  which  explains  itself  to  the 
child's  heart).  The  child  instinctively  accepts  the  suggestion  that 
there  is  a  Heavenly  Father,  especially  if  the  mother  or  kindergart- 
ner  herself  believes  it ;  for  the  unity  of  its  own  personality  is  the 
witness  of  the  central  One, — persona  personarum. 

But  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  "  darken  counsel  with  words 
without  knowledge.!'  It  is  not  well  to  speak  of  duty  to  God,  before 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  has  been  developed  by  three  or  four 
years  of  life  in  relation  with  personalities  like  his  own.  The  world 
of  morality  is  the  human  world. 

I  have  instanced  Prof.  B.  Peirce's  childish  experience,  because  I 
happened  to  know  him  as  a  little  child  of  three  years  old,  playing 
with  blocks,  being  myself  only  six  years  older  than  he,  and  his 
mother  having  called  my  attention  then  to  the  fact  of  his  classifica- 
tion of  things  according  to  numerical  relations.  He  would  arrange 
his  blocks  in  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc.,  and  was  delighted  to  find  out, 
as  he  did  all  by  himself,  that  there  were  two  twos  in  four,  two  threes 
in  six,  etc. ;  and  he  would  call  his  mother's  attention  to  it,  by  asking 
her  to  guess  these  little  conundrums  of  number  which  he  would 
propose  to  her.  She  called  my  attention  to  it  as  a  proof  of  his 
intelligence,  and  to  defend  herself  in  her  plan  of  not  teaching  him  to 
read,  but  leaving  him  to  find  out  his  own  mind  by  his  favorite  play. 
Mrs.  Peirce  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  metaphysician  or  a  scientist ;  but 
her  motherly  instinct,  working  within  her  own  strong  personality, 
which  had  grown  self-respecting  through  the  very  free  development 
of  her  own  indulged  childhood,  gave  her  the  same  method  of  dealing 
with  her  little  children  that  God  seems  to  pursue  with  the  older 
members  of  his  human  family :  granting  them  ample  season  for  self- 
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activity  in  the  nursery  of  nature,  unhindered  by  law,  till  they  are  fain 
to  say :  — 

*•  Me,  this  unchartered  freedom  tires, 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires, 
And  long  for  a  repose  which  ever  is  the  same,*' 


and  so  invokes 


'*  Duty, 
Stern  lawgiver,  who  yet  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace.** 


Personality  is  that  in  God  which  always  comes  to  his  child  in  this 
nursery  of  nature,  where  first  the  child's  helplessness,  and  want  of 
power  to  communicate  by  words,  challenges  the  indulgence  of  all 
humane  persons  who  come  at  all  into  maternal  or  paternal  relations. 
The  true  "  mother-play  '*  consists  simply  in  divining  what  the  child 
wants  to  do,  and  helping  him  to  do  it ;  diverting  him  from  all  undesir- 
able forms  of  activity  by  presenting  other  objects  to  his  attention 
tenderly,  and  with  wise  tact  "  upbraiding  not.*' 

The  intellectual  result  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Peirce,  of  his  mother  s 
genial  co-operation  with  him  in  his  instinctive  playing,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  her  indulgent  method,  which  is  precisely  that 
of  Froebel's  kindergarten.  But  no  less  signal  was  the  outcome  of 
the  other  plan,  —  her  not  requiring  implicit  obedience  as  a  dutyy  until 
he  should  be  six  years  old.  Previous  to  that  time,  she  trusted  to 
the  effect  of  treating  him  as  she  wanted  him  to  treat  others.  She 
respected  his  personality  practically,  by  humoring  his  innocent 
caprices  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  whether  they  were  entirely  con- 
venient to  her  or  not,  and  giving  all  the  scope  she  could  to  his 
energetic  impulses  of  motion.  Above  all,  she  carefully  refrained  from 
hurting  his  feelings,  which  in  children  are  often  unspeakably  ten- 
der. When  his  childish  shouting  was  in  unbearable  excess,  and  his 
energetic  impulses  in  the  wrong  direction,  she  took  advantage  of 
her  power  over  his  imagination  to  turn  his  activity  into  other  chan- 
nels, sometimes  calling  attention  to  the  better  consequences  of  doing 
the  way  she  invented  for  him.  For  she  avoided  the  common  error 
of  teaching  a  child  obstinacy  by  being  selfishly,  capriciously,  or  — 
to  him  —  unintelligibly  obstinate  herself. 

The  child  is  created  to  freely  accept,  understand,  and  obey  divine 
law.  This  is  the  supreme  end  of  his  life  on  earth  ;  but  nothing 
hinders  it  more  effectually  than  to  interpose  the  decrees  of  a  will  not 
infinitely  wise  and  good.  The  advantage  and  duty  of  the  obedience 
of  a  spiritual  being  is  measurable  only  by  the  validity  of  the  com- 
mands given  to  him  ;  hence,  in  teaching  children  obedience,  the 
mother  or  teacher  must  make  sure  of  the  validity  of  her  command. 
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which  inheres  in  its  adaptation  to  the  preservation  of  the  individuars 
seh'-respect,  —  a  very  different  thing  from  wilfulness^  for  it  is  the 
personal  power  that  can  best  subdue  wilfulness.  But  we  must  never 
forget  that  in  a  young  child's  individual  wilfulness  is  often  involved, 
by  the  law  of  association,  the  sacred  personality ;  and  hence  the 
desirable  care  in  dealing  with  it,  until  the  child  has  grown  up 
through  natural  religion  to  moral  sense. 

The  moral  sense,  in  its  divinely  appointed  supremacy  over  the  other 
affections,  is  only  gradually  developed  —  but  certamly  through  the 
child's  intercourse  with  persofiSy  especially  persons  of  its  own  age, 
whom  it  instinctively  feels  to  have  sensibilities  like  its  own  to  pleas- 
ure and  pain ;  or  it  can  be  made  to  recognize  this  fact  by  a  timely 
hint,  given  in  words.  The  spiritual  communion  or  unity  of  the 
human  race  is  foreshadowed  in  the  natural  sympathies  ;  which,  how- 
ever, need  to  be  brought  into  the  human  understanding  by  the  words 
and  actions  of  others.  By  natural  "love  of  the  brother  whom  we 
have  seen"  do  we  learn  to  "  love  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen,**  but 
naturally  believe  to  have  created  us  to  be  happy  in  loving  and  being 
just  to  each  other. 

I  remember  some  of  the  phenomena  of  Prof.  Peirce's  moral  devel- 
opment, after  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  obedimce.  He  went  to  a 
stupid,  old-fashioned  A-B-C  school,  whose  teacher  gave  out  spelling 
lessons  to  be  learned  at  home  out  of  a  book.  This  was  especially 
hard  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  little  scientist,  whose 
instinct  of  classification  was  terribly  bothered  by  the  English  orthog- 
raphy (or  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  kakography).  But  his  intelligence 
had  grown  sufficiently  for  him  to  understand  that  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  to  know  how  to  read  the  books  his  mother  had  previously  read 
to  him,  but  now  announced  that  he  must  learn  to  read  by  himself  (in 
the  only  way  then  taught)  ;  and  his  unbroken  joyous  spirit  gave  him 
the  sense  of  infinite  power  to  do  what  he  w^illed ;  and  his  mother 
helped  by  spelling  the  words  that  he  put  out  to  her,  or  pronouncing 
those  he  spelled.  Very  soon  he  found  in  the  house,  copies  of  an  old 
Pikers  arithmetic  and  an  old  Euclid,  whose  figures  and  diagrams 
were  more  intelligible  to  his  special  genius  than  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet ;  and  he  used  to  bargain  with  his  mother,  that  after  he  had  con- 
quered, with  her  kind  help,  his  spelling  lesson,  he  should  liave  a  little 
comfort^  as  he  phrased  it,  with  his  Pike  and  Euclid  ! 

Nothing  is  more  valuable  for  throwing  light  upon  the  principles  of 
education,  than  facts  like  these  in  the  biography  of  great  men. 
They  serve  to  the  science  of  education,  as  the  phenomena  of  physi- 
cal nature  to  the  natural  sciences,  the  inductions  therefrom  strength- 
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ening  the  deductions  from  general  principles,  with  which  they  are 
found  to  be  identical. 

The  ultimate  development  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  religious  and 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  is,  to  one  old  enough  to  have  been 
able  to  watch  the  end  from  the  beginning,  a  splendid  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  Froebel's  principle  of  recognizing  and  respecting  the 
child's  personality  (free-will).  His  intellect  was  in  unceasing  pro- 
gressive discovery  ;  his  tenderly  cherished  heart  showed  itself  in  the 
loveliest  social  temper ;  his  religion  was  genial,  liberal,  ideal,  pro- 
found, —  having  escaped  being  swamped  in  formulas,  perhaps 
because  his  parents,  with  diverse  creeds,  agreed  to  differ  in  their 
abstract  opinions,  in  the  spirit  of  a  humble  reverence,  precluding 
mutual  condemnations  on  account  of  opinion. 

In  order  to  know  how  rightly  to  deal  with  personality,  which  is 
the  gist  of  religious  education,  it  is  necessa.ry  to  see  the  relation  of 
individuality  to  it,  with  which  it  must  not  be  confounded.  Pure 
personality  is  the  son  of  God,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mother  of  all-loving  virgin  nature.  Individuality  is  the 
son  of  man,  which  is  the  incarnation  in  this  temporary  world  of  the 
personality,  which  is  a  cloud  of  glory  trailed  from  God,  who  is  our 
"home."* 

We  must  speak  another  time  of  the  individuality  which  is  the 
mortality  on  which  immortality  is  put  by  our  personality. 

E.    P.    P. 

*  Wordsworth. 
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for  him  in  England  He  was  still  ready  to  undertake  "  to  teach  ten 
thousand  children  in  different  schools,  not  knowing  their  letters, 
all  to  read  fluently  in  three  weeks  to  three  month^^"  On  the  23d 
of  October  of  that  year  he  was  run  over  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 
From  the  effects  of  his  injuries  he  soon  died,  being  fifty-one  years 
of  age. 
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A  SHRINE   TO  POETRY. 

BY  JOSHUA   KENDALL. 

To  poetry  I  '11  raise  a  shrine, 
And  on  it  put  the  sacred  trine 
Whom  I  have  known  and  honored  long, 
Of  earnest  soul  and  purpose  strong. 

Let  Sophocles  be  placed  above, 
And  Dante  next,  whom  most  I  love ; 
Next  him  let  Milton  take  his  place, 
With  sightless  orbs  and  handsome  face. 

O  mighty  three,  your  verses  still 

Have  wondrous  power  men's  souls  to  thrill ; 

As  years  pass  on,  we  better  know 

How  great  the  debt  to  you  we  owe. 


There  rise  the  statues,  each  with  living  look  ; 

Now,  artist,  pencil,  chisel  take,  or  graver. 
And  sketch  some  scenes  that  from  their  lives  I  took, 

A  gift  surpassing  myrrh,  or  reeking  savor. 


SOPHOCLES. 

Wrecked  ships,  dead  bodies  strewed  a  bay, 

Famed  Salamis,  in  sight  that  lay. 

With  modest  motion,  lyre  in  hand, 

A  young  man,  dancing,  leads  his  band. 

His  sweet,  rich  voice  rings  loud  and  clear, 
The  crowd  in  silence  hushed  gives  ear ; 
His  body  bare,  a  teitiple  meet, 
Whence  holy  songs  the  gods  should  greet. 

Athens  to  her  famed  theatre  throngs. 
To  hear  her  rival  poets'  songs. 
An  old  man^  for  the  prize  has  tried, 
Who  hurries  off  with  wrathful  stride. 

1  -^schylus. 
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Yet  he  at  Marathon  had  fought ; 
Your  ears,  Athenians,  he  caught, 
When  he  the  famous  "  Persians  "  wrote, 
Who  now  is  grieved  at  Cimon's  vote. 

A  son  arraigns  his  father  mild, 
Strange  contrast  to  his  wayward  child  ; 
With  shouts  the  judges  high  upraise 
The  bard  who  sang  Colonus*  praise. 

Hear  CEdipus  the  riddle  guess. 
Who  bodes  not  his  own  wretchedness. 
When,  eyeballs  dripping,  senses  dazed. 
He  '11  wander  forth,  an  old  man  crazed. 

Antigone,  seemed  thy  lot  hard. 
Blind  father's  prop,  dead  brother's  guard  ? 
Yet  Haemon  died  for  thee,  and  thou 
Outrankest  all  earth's  daughters  now. 

DANTE. 

A  youth  in  Florence  by  a  gateway  stood,  — 
A  touching  face,  so  sweet,  yet  tinged  with  sadness ; 

Inclined  to  weep  he  seemed,  and  yet  oft  would 
Beam  forth  in  some  quite  unexpected  gladness. 

A  young  girl  passes  with  a  modest  pace, 

A  crimson  dress  girt  round  her  body  slender ; 

With  pleasant  smile  she  greeted  that  sad  face, 
Which,  blushing,  pale,  reply  could  hardly  render. 

Sleeping  at  midnight  calmly  on  his  bed. 
An  angel  enters,  stern  in  look,  and  bearing 

A  lady  clothed  in  vesture  bloody  red ; 

Within  his  hand  a  heart  of  flame  was  flaring. 

A  stern  old  man  walks  in  a  grove  of  pines. 
That  doubled  sees  the  trembling  star  of  morning ; 

Upon  his  tablets  three  he  writes  his  lines 
Of  love,  of  sorrow,  or  of  deepest  scorning. 

In  Paradise,  head-wreathed  and  veiled  in  white, 
Still  robed  inured,  with  flowers  about  her  falling. 

That  maiden,  woman-grown,  and  throned  in  light, 
Back  to  his  wearied  heart  its  youth  is  calling. 


i 
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Oh,  holy  love  for  sacred  maid  that  burns, 
The  heart  of  noblest  man  thereby  exalting ; 

Smit  by  thy  might,  he  towards  those  emeralds  turns, 
With  eyes  abashed,  and  timid  step  and  halting  1 


MILTON. 


A  colder  clime,  gray  skies ;  a  shaven  green 

On  all  sides  hedged  with  quaint  old  Gothic  arches 

With  ivy  twined ;  a  shady  walk  is  seen, 

Down  which  a  fair  young  poet  stately  marches. 

A  gay  young  wife  her  home  too  gladly  leaves ; 

Soon  to  return,  with  tears  behold  her  pleading. 
Alas  I  dull  life  is  hers  ;  oft  while  she  grieves, 

Her  husband  Greek  is  too  intently  reading. 

The  fight  is  won  at  Naseby  ;  half  the  world 

Great  Cromwell  dreads  ;  and  now  his  scribe  is  writing 

How  Satan  headlong  down  from  Heaven  was  hurled, 
Against  the  angels  and  archangels  fighting. 

Blind  Milton  at  an  organ  plays ;  his  face 
Aglow ;  his  soul  aloft  in  bliss  is  swimming ; 

Euripides'  or  Dante's  lines  to  trace, 
With  Elwood's  help,  he  turns,  some  grand  strain  h3rmning. 


There,  those  will  do  !     Now,  rightly  ranged  around 
The  shrine,  within  my  study  place  the  panels. 

Chance  they  to  meet  my  gaze,  at  a  single  bound 

My  thoughts  rush  forth  beyond  their  wonted  channels. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF 
DEAF-MUTES  AT  MILAN. 

BY  EDWARD  M.   GALLAUDET,   PH.  D  ,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College^  Washington^  D,  C. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878  at  Paris, 
steps  were  taken  by  the  government  of  France  to  secure  the  assem- 
bling of  several  conventions  of  specialists.  One  of  these  was  a  so- 
called  International  Convention  (Congrh  Universe!)  of  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  As  the  call  for  this  convention,  which  met  on 
the  234  of  September,  was  issued  only  in  July,  it  was  not  strange 
that  the  attempt  to  make  the  meeting  international  in  character 
proved  unsuccessful. 

Out  of  twenty-seven  instructors  inscribed  as  members,  twenty-three 
were  from  France.  The  remaining  four  delegates  were  from  Sweden, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 

At  this  meeting,  however,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange, 
if  possible,  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Milan  in  September,  1880, 
which  might  fairly  represent  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  the  deaf 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pains  were  taken  by  the  committee  of 
organization  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  attendance,  and  in  point 
of  members  the  Milan  meeting  was  a  success,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  instructors  being  present. 

The  selection  of  Milan  as  the  seat  of  the  convention  was  owing 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy  two  justly  celebrated 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  existed  for  many  years ;  but 
especially  because  these  schools  have  for  some  time  been  giving  the 
greatest  possible  prominence  to  articulation,  of  which  method  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  were  ardent  supporters. 

That  the  claims  of  the  oral  method  were  to  engross  the  attention 
of  the  convention,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  everything  else,  was  ap- 
parent from  the  first.  Th  circulars  of  invitation  urged  delegates  to 
be  present  in  Milan  two  days  in  advance  of  the  organization  of  the 
convention,  that  they  might  witness  examinations  of  the  two  schools 
arranged  for  those  days. 

These  exercises,  which  were  extremely  interesting,  and  in  many 
respects  highly  creditable  to  teachers  and  pupils,  were  in  certain 
particulars  open  to  serious  criticism. 

An  enthusiastic  English  member  of  the  convention,  writing  to  the 
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London  "Times'*  in  the  interest  of  the  "pure  oral  method,"  speaks 
of  these  "  examinations  "  as  follows :  — 

"Let  it  be  noted  that  the  medium  of  examination — the  sole 
medium  of  communication,  in  fact,  between  pupil  and  examiner, 
whether  teacher  or  visitor  —  was  speech  ',  speech  alone.  Every 
word  of  the  examination  was  uttered  audibly,  every  word  of  the  answer 
was  spoken  in  like  manner,  audibly  and  loudly.  There  was  not,  even 
in  this  country,  where  gesture  and  action  so  commonly  accompany 
speech,  the  least  resort  to  signs  or  finger  language.  .  .  .  Deaf  chil- 
dren were  addressed  just  as  if  they  were  not  deaf,  in  spoken  language, 
and  they  one  and  all  answered  in  spoken  language,  though  in  our 
country  we  call  them  dumb." 

Now,  while  this  was  all  true,  the  English  letter-writer  failed  to 
report  that  the  examinations  followed  very  closely  the  order  of 
printed  programmes ;  that  answers  were  in  many  instances  begun 
before  the  examiner  had  completed  his  question ;  that  no  real  exami- 
nation was  made  by  outside  persons ;  that  many  pupils  were  asked 
very  few  questions,  while  certain  pupils  were  examined  at  great 
length ;  that  these  discriminations  were  made  by  the  teachers  in 
every  instance ;  that  no  information  was  given  as  to  the  history  of 
any  pupil,  — that  is,  as  to  whether  deafness  was  congenital  or  acquired, 
and  whether  speech  had  been  developed  before  hearing  was  lost,  or 
not ;  that  the  impression  was  thus  sought  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
audiences  that  all  the  speech  possessed  by  all  the  pupils  had  been 
imparted  to  them  by  their  teachers,  which  was  certainly  not  the 
case :  in  view  of  all  which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  these 
so-called  examinations  as  mere  exhibitions,  deserving  to  have  very 
little  influence  with  the  professional  observer. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  September,  the  convention  was  called  to 
order  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Technology,  by  Dr. 
Zucchi,  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Milan,  and  chairman  of  the  local  commit- 
tee of  arrangements. 

After  addresses  of  welcome  by  prominent  citizens  of  Milan,  the 
convention  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  Abb6  Gulio  Tarra, 
principal  of  the  Provincial  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  Milan,  as 
president;  and  of  Prof.  Pasquale  Fornari,  senior  teacher  in  the 
Royal  Institution  as  secretary.  Vice-presidents  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  For  the  Italian  language.  Padre  Marchio,  pf  the  Siena  Institu- 
tion ;  for  the  French  language,  M.  Auguste  Houdin,  principal  of  a  pri- 
vate school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Paris ;  for  the  German  language,  Dr. 
Treibel,  principal  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Berlin ;  for  the  Eng- 
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Iish  language,  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  principal  of  the  New  York 
Institution.  Vice-secretaries  were  also  chosen  to  represent  the  four 
languages  of  the  convention  as  follows :  Padre  Lazzeri,  principal  of 
the  Turin  Institution  ;  the  AbW  Guerin,  vice-principal  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Marseilles ;  M.  Hugentobler,  principal  of  a  boarding-school 
for  deaf-mutes  at  Lyons  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Kinsey,  principal  of  a  training 
college  for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  on  the  German  system,  at  Ealing, 
near  London. 

Of  these  ten  gentlemen,  who  formed  the  bureau  of  the  convention, 
nine  were  supporters  of  the  method  of  articulation  ;  Dr.  Peet  stand- 
ing alone  in  favor  of  the  combined  system. 

The  subjects  presented  for  discussion  by  the  committee  on  organi- 
zation were  grouped  in  four  classes,  namely:  (i)  Those  relating  to 
buildings  and  all  material  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  inmates  of  institutions  ;  (2)  Everything  concerning  the  details  of 
instruction  ;  (3)  The  various  methods  of  teaching ;  (4)  Special  ques- 
tions. 

The  subject  of  methods  was  first  taken  up,  and  the  discussion  was 
opened  by  M.  Magnat,  principal  of  the  Pereire  school  for  deaf-mutes 
in  Paris,  who  presented  a  printed  volume  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
pages,  in  which  the  topics  included  in  the  first  three  groups  were 
treated  in  extcnso,  A  small  portion  only  of  this  volume  was  read 
to  the  convention,  by  M.  Magnat. 

An  accomplished  English  lady,  Mrs.  B.  St.  John  Ackers,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  superintending  the  education  of  a  deaf  daughter, 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Mental  Development  of  the  Deaf  under  the 
German  System." 

Mrs.  Ackers  was  followed  by  Miss  Susanna  E.  Hull,  of  London, 
the  mistress  of  a  private  school  for  deaf-mutes,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  My  Experience  of  Various  Methods  of  educating  the  Deaf-born." 
Both  these  ladies  urged,  in  eloquent  terms,  the  superiority  of  the 
German  or  oral  method  over  the  French  or  sign  method ;  but  neither 
answered  the  objection  which  may  be  raised  against  the  use  of  the 
oral  method  with  all  deaf-mutes,  that  in  point  of  fact  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  incapable  of  attaining  any  real  suc- 
cess in  speech  and  lip-reading. 

The  writer  of  this  article  opposed  the  use  of  either  the  German  or 
the  French  method  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  advocated  a 
combined  system,  in  which  all  available  means  should  be  employed, 
these  being  wisely  adapted  to  the  diverse  conditions  of  those  who 
are  to  be  taught.  He  admitted  the  propriety  of  maintaining  schools 
in  which  the   oral    method    should   prevail,   but   insisted   that    at 
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the  same  time  other  schools  should  be  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  incapable  of  success  in  speech. 

These  views,  however,  found  little  favor  in  the  convention,  and 
after  a  somewhat  extended  debate,  in  which  the  presiding  officer,  the 
Abbd  Tarra,  was  the  most  prominent  speaker,  he  occupying  more 
than  two  hours  on  two  successive  days,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  with  only  four  dissenting  voices :  — 

"  I.  The  convention,  considering  the  incontestable  superiority  of 
speech  over  signs,  —  (i)  for  restoring  deaf-mutes  to  social  life;  (2) 
for  giving  them  greater  facility  of  language,  —  declares  that  the 
method  of  articulation  should  have  the  preference  over  that  of  signs 
in  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  2.  Considering  that  the  simultaneous  use  of  signs  and  speech 
has  the  disadvantage  of  injuring  speech  and  lip-reading  and  precis- 
ion of  ideas,  the  convention  declares  that  the  pure  oral  method 
ought  to  be  preferred." 

The  London  "  Times  **  in  a  recent  editorial  article  claims  that 
"  no  more  representative  body  could  have  been  collected  than  that 
which  at  Milan  has  declared  for  oral  teaching  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
nothing  but  oral  teaching  "  ;  and  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion as  Expressing  "a  virtual  unanimity  of  preference  for  oral  teach- 
ing which  might  seem  to  overbear  all  possibility  of  opposition." 

So  far  from  being  a  representative  body,  the  Milan  gathering  was 
as  complete  a  failure  in  an  international  point  of  view  as  was  the 
Paris  meeting  in  1878;  for  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
enrolled  as  active  members  of  the  convention,  Italy  furnished  eigh- 
ty-seven, France  fifty-six,  England  eight,  the  United  States  five, 
Scandinavia  three,  Germany  three,  Belgium  one,  and  Switzerland 
one. 

Forty-six  active  members  were  officers  and  teachers  in  the  two 
schools  of  Milan,. in  which  the  number  of  pupils  does  not  rise  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty ;  three  active  members  represented  a  small  pri- 
vate school  in  Paris,  containing  no  more  than  a  score  of  pupils. 
Here  there  were  forty-nine  votes  with  a  constituency  of  three 
schools  and  two  hundred  scholars  behind  them ;  while  the  five  votes 
from  the  United  States  represented  fifty-one  schools,  nearly  four 
hundred  teachers;  zxiA.  over  6,000  pupils.  And  moreover,  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  were  formally  accredited  as  representatives  of  a  con- 
ference of  principals  held  last  May,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  which 
the  supporters  of  the  several  methods  of  instruction  now  made  use 
of  in  this  country  (including  all  that  are  known  in  the  world)  were 
assembled  in  friendly  council. 
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Other  facts  could  be  given,  showing  that  no  truly  international  or 
representative  character  can  attach  to  the  Milan  meeting,  but  this  is 
believed  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  Milan  are  open  to  the  very  serious  criti- 
cism of  disingenuousness ;  for  they  recommend  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  while  in  the  debate  which 
preceded  their  adoption  some  of  the  most  prominent  supporters  of  the 
"  pure  oral  method  "  freely  acknowledged  that  they  used  signs  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  yet  voted  against  a  resolution  which  recognized  this 
fact 

But  the  most  damaging  criticism  of  all  that  can  be  brought 
against  the  conclusions  sought  to  be  established  at  Milan  is,  that 
they  are  based  on  unsound  premise^ 

Taking  into  account  the  whole  body  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the  time 
and  money  that  are  available  for  their  education,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  method  based  on  speech  has  an  "incontestable  superiority" 
over  that  based  on  signs. 

Under  the  method  of  de  rEpke^  called  the  French,  which  makes  a 
free  use  of  signs  and  does  not  attempt  to  impart  speech,  many  thou- 
sands of  deaf-mutes  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  certain 
other  countries  have  been,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  sent  out 
from  school  into  society  educated,  intelligent,  self-sustaining  men  and 
women,  who  have  lived  happily  and  prosperously  in  all  the  ^-elations  of 
life,  as  useful  citizens,  grateful  for  the  blessings  they  have  received, 
and  rejoicing  through  their  Christian  faith  in  the  hope  of  immortal 
life;  and  surely  no  »«^r^ satisfactory  results  can  be  claimed  for  the  Ger- 
man method  of  Heinicke.  Where,  then,  is  the  "  incontestable  supe- 
riority of  speech  over  signs  for  restoring  deaf-mutes  to  social  life  "  ? 

It  is  claimed,  and  with  justice,  that  many  deaf-mutes  educated 
under  the  French  method  have  an  imperfect  command  of  language, 
and  for  this  the  ** method"  is  made  responsible. 

Now,  it  is  very  well  known  by  those  familiar  with  deaf-mutes 
educated  without  speech  and  with  signs,  that  large  numbers  of  them 
do  acquire  a  fair  mastery  of  their  vernacular ;  that  a  majority  of 
those  who  fall  short  of  this  do  so  because  they  have  not  been  under 
the  care  of  judicious  and  skilful  teachers ;  and  that  the  remainder 
fail  because  of  mental  defects  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
success  under  the  oral  method.  Those  who  have  come  into  commu- 
nication with  large  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  educated  under  the  oral 
method  are  equally  well  aware  that  "deaf -mutisms"  frequently 
appear  in  the  composition  of  many  of  these,  and  that  not  a  few  are 
sent  from  school  into  the  world  with  very  little  command  of  either 
oral  or  verbal  language. 
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Turning  to  the  second  resolution,  it  is  not  true  '*that  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  signs  and  speech  has  the  disadvantage  of  injuring 
speech  and  lip-reading,"  as  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  in  many  German  schools,  in  which  signs  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  have  been  made  use  of  at  every  stage  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  the  best  possible  results  have  been  attained  in  speech 
and  lip-reading.  Notably  has  this  been  true  in  the  school  at  Weis- 
senfels,  Prussia,  long  conducted  by  the  late  Moritz  Hill,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  of  oral  teachers,  who  declares  that  "to 
banish  the  language  of  natural  signs  from  the  schopl-room,  and  ^limit 
ourselves  to  articulation,  is  like  employing  a  gold  key  which  does  not 
fit  the  lock  of  the  door  we  would  open,  and  refusing  to  use  the  iron 
one  made  for  it.  .  .  .  At  the  best,  it  would  be  drilling  the  deaf- 
mute,  but  not  moulding  him  intellectually  or  morally."  * 

And  yet,  if  the  dicta  of  the  Milan  resolutions  are  to  be  obeyed,  the 
"pure  oral  method,"  which  allows  no  signs  to  be  employed,  must  be 
everywhere  adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  method. 

The  American  delegates  at  Milan,  after  seeing  and  hearing  every- 
thing that  bore  on  the  question  at  issue,  were  united  in  opposing  the  nar- 
row and  unwarranted  conclusions  of  the  convention.  Supporters  of 
no  Procrustean  "method,"  they  advocated  a  "  system  "  which  welcomes 
every  practicable  means  of  advancing  and  perfecting  the  education  of 
all  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  a  system  which  approves  of  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  which  the  oral  method  may  be  employed,  provided 
that  at  the  same  time  other  schools  can  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  success  in  speech ;  a  system 
which  is  in  operation  to-day  in  New  England,  with  its  oral  schools  at 
Northampton  and  Boston,  Mass.,  Portland,  Me.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Mystic,  Conn.,  with  the  large  and  well-known  institution  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  the  sign  method  is  still  employed  with  excellent  results. 

And  we  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  in  the  future,  the  principle 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  less  by  the  greater  will  so  prevail  in  deaf- 
mute  education,  that  the  oral  method  will  find  its  appropriate  place 
in  the  all-embracing  combined  system,  which  in  its  wider  applica- 
bility will  secure  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

The  discussion  as  to  methods  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  convention,  that  only  a  few  of  the  other  topics  named  in 
the  programme  could  be  considered. 

Among  them  was  the  subject  of  the  "Collegiate  Education  of  the 
Deaf,"  in  which  the  writer  of  this  article  presented  a  paper  urging 
the  establishment  of  colleges  for  the  deaf,  and  giving  a  history  of 

*  Der  gegenwartige  Zustand  des  Taubstummen,  etc    Von  Hill.    Weimar  :  1866.   Page  89. 
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the  operations  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College  at  Washington, 
since  its  organization  in  1864. 

The  suggestion  of  the  founding  of  such  colleges  in  Europe  was 
warmly  seconded  by  several  members  of  the  convention  ;  but  others 
urged  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  so  high  a  grade,  since  in  most  European  countries  the  primary 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  very  far  from  being  fully  provided 
for.  A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the  governments  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  Europe  to  make  suitable  provision,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, for  the  education  of  all  deaf-mutes  of  teachable  age. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  pleasure  of  stating  to  the  con- 
vention, that  such  provision  was  the  rule  throughout  the  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  Saturday,  Sept  11,  with  the  usual 
congratulatory  resolutions  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  spite  of  the 
highly  partisan  character  of  the  meeting,  good  results  may  follow  in 
an  increased  interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  claims  of  the  deaf  to  be 
educated  at  public  expense  have  never  been  recognized  by  Parliament 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES, 

LETTER  TO  MISS  ROGERS  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  HELD 
AT  MILAN,   ITALY,  SEPT.  6-11,   1880. 

89  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  London,  \V, 

November  10,  1880. 
My  dear  Miss  Rogers: 

Though  I  trust  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  official  report  of 
the  late  Conference  will  be  in  our  hands,  I  know  you  will  like  to  have 
this  personal  account  of  it  from  myself.  In  writing  it  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  referring  to  notes  taken  by  a  private  reporter,  at 
the  time,  who  understood  the  languages  spoken,  and  by  these  I  have 
tested  my  own  memory  of  what  took  place. 

How  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us,  to  have  experienced  the 
delight  we  had  in  seeing  so  vast  a  body  of  men  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual power,  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  formerly  "  sign  "  teach- 
ers, but  who,  in  the  course  of  the  Conference,  declared  themselves 
to  have  been  in  the  past  —  or  now  in  the  present  —  completely  con- 
verted to  the  "pure  speech  method "  ! 

Partly,  we  suppose,  through  national  prejudice  (the  Conference 
being  summoned  by  the  French),  partly  through  the  poverty  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  want  of  government  aid  to  meet  the  travelling 
expenses,  and  other  causes,  Germany  had  only  one  representative, 
Herr  Treibel.  Hearing  this  rumored  before  our  arrival,  we  English 
"  German  System  "  teachers  tremblingly  expected  a  bias  in  favor  of 
signs.  The  cause  of  our  fear,  however,  became  the  source  of  our 
greatest  satisfaction.  Had  Germany  been  largely  represented,  the 
"composition  of  the  Congress  '*  might  have  been  justly  charged  with 
a  leaning  towards  that  method.  But  the  fact  of  a  large  proportion 
being  French  and  Italian,  and  originally,  if  not  now,  "sign"  teach- 
ers, turned  the  scale  in  the  other  direction,  and  consequently  in- 
creased the  triumph  of  the  ultimate  decision. 

Dr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Kinsey,  and  I  travelled  together,  and  did  not 
reach  Milan  till  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber. I  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  this  afterwards,  for  on  our  arrival 
we  found  every  one  in  extreme  delight  at  the  magnificent  examina- 
tion that  had  taken  place  in  the  Poor  School,  conducted  by  the  AbW 
Tarra.  This  and  the  other  examinations  which  took  place  produced 
so  great  an  impression  that  the  victory  for  the  cause  of  pure  speech 
was  in  great  measure  gained,  as  many  were  heard  to  say  afterwards, 
before  the  actual  work  of  the  Congress  began. 

We  met  in  the  Royal  Technical  Institution  of  Sta.  Marta.    The 
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hall  was  elegantly  draped  with  flags,  and  a  portrait  of  King  Hum- 
bert hung  over  the  president's  chair.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
crowded  assembly  was  the  preponderance  of  ecclesiastics.  It  had 
been  intended  to  place  the  effective  members  on  one  side,  and  the 
honorary  on  the  other ;  but  the  former  were  so  much  more  numerous 
that  they  occupied  most  of  the  space.  After  an  inaugural  address 
by  Count  Zucchi,  representative  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Italy,  the  rules  of  the  Congress  were  read,  and  the  election 
of  the  officers  by  ballot  took  place.  President,  the  Abbd  Tarra; 
general  secretary.  Professor  Fornari ;  vice-presidents.  Padre  Marchio, 
M.  Houdin,  Herr  Treibel,  and  Dr.  Peet ;  secretaries.  Padre  Lazzeri, 
L'Abb^  Gu^rin,  M.  Hugentobler,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Kinsey. 

After  the  ballot  we  dispersed,  and  met  again  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7, 
at  9.30.  After  some  business,  a  proposal  came  to  change  the 
order  of  proceedings ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  take  first  the 
third  section,  on  **  Methods,"  following  the  questions  in  printed 
order. 

M.  Magnat,  director  of  the  Pereire  School  at  Paris,  proceeded  to 
read  from  a  report  bearing  on  the  subject,  but  was  interrupted,  and 
finally  silenced  by  the  decision  that  it  was  waste  of  time  to  read 
matter  that  had  already  been  printed  and  was  in  the  hands  of  each 
member  of  the  Congress.  On  this  another  question  arose  as  to  the 
limit  of  time  for  speakers ;  and  after  a  lengthened  debate,  it  was 
decided  that  ten  minutes  should  be  allowed,  with  a  right  of  longer 
time  if  so  voted  by  the  audience. 

Mrs.  Ackers  (Prinknash  Park,  Gloucestershire)  was  then  invited 
to  read  her  paper,  which  she  did  in  the  French  language.  (Italian 
had  been  made  the  official  language,  but  French  was  generally 
understood,  and  all  languages  were  allowed.)  Mrs.  Ackers  related 
in  a  most  impressive  manner  the  lengthened  and  exhaustive  inquiries 
made  by  herself  and  Mr.  Ackers  in  search  of  the  best  system  of 
instruction  for  their  little  deaf  daughter,  and,  finally,  how  they  were 
convinced  of  the  immense  superiority  of  the  "  German  "  or  "  pure 
oral"  system  over  all  others.  Her  paper  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  greeted  with  general  and  sustained  applause. 
At  its  close  the  president  asked  that  it  might  be  presented  to  the 
committee  in  order  to  be  printed. 

M.  TAbb^  de  la  Place  now  rose,  and  earnestly  contested  that  a 
grave  mistake  had  been  made  in  employing  the  term  "French 
System  "  to  describe  that  of  signs  only.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
method  of  speech,  and  every  other  method  that  could  benefit  the 
deaf,  are  now  followed  in  France.     You  can  judge  of  our  delight 
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when  this  rejection  of  the  term  "  French  System,"  as  applied  to 
signs,  was  applauded  by  many  prominent  French  teachers.  Here 
was  a  clear  indication  that  France,  at  least,  had  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  to  deny  her  deaf  children  speech  was  a  cause  of  shame, — 
that  the  natural  voice  is  a  gift  greater  than  any  that  an  artificial 
method  can  supply. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  read  a  paper  in  defence  of  the  "  Combined " 
or  "  Mixed  "  system,  maintaining  that  signs  are  natural  to  mankind. 
To  this  M.  Hugentobler  replied,  that  it  is  true  that  by  means  of 
signs  we  can  awaken  intelligence  in  the  deaf ;  but  this  we  can  also 
do  by  using  articulation,  and  since  by  doing  this  we  add  speech  to 
intelligence,  no  one  can  question  that  the  latter  method  is  by  far 
the  superior. 

In  the  afternoon  we  met  again  at  two  o'clock.  Mr.  Arnold,  of 
Northampton,  England,  read  a  portion  of  his  paper  in  support  of 
articulation,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  in  favor  of 
signs,  learned  from  his  deaf-mute  mother,  and  therefore  become  so 
habitual  to  him  that  he  thinks  them  necessary  for  all  men,  especially 
those  who  are  deaf.  He  ended  by  signing  the  Lord's  Prayer.  At 
its  conclusion,  Padre  Marchio  (Siena)  exclaimed  in  English,  **  Come 
and  hear  our  pupils."  (A  simple  phrase,  but  what  a  world  ^f  mean- 
ing it  contained  !  Come  and  hear  the  words  of  life  uttered  by  living 
voices,  not  feebly  figured  in  pantomime.) 

M.  VaYsse  next  read  a  restimh  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  the 
old  Kent  Road  (London)  Asylum,  in  support  of  the  combined  method, 
which  was  eloquently  answered  by  the  Abb^  Balestra,  .to  whom 
Italy  is  indebted  for  the  first  introduction  of  the  speech  method, 
since  so  admirably  carried  out  by  the  Abb^  Tarra  and  others.  My 
own  paper  was  then  called  for,  and  most  kindly  received.  I  read  it 
in  French,  but  was  unable  to  complete  it  in  the  twenty  minutes 
allowed.  As  the  concluding  part  bore  on  questions  to  be  taken  up 
later,  I  was  asked  to  finish  it  on  the  following  day. 

The  president  now  proposed  to  close  the  sitting  with  a  resolution, 
and  we  adjourned  for  twenty  minutes  to  consider  its  form.  The 
resolution,  as  translated  in  our  official  English  minutes,  stands 
thus : — 

"The  Congress,  considering  the  incontestable  superiority  of 
speech  ovefr  signs,  in  restoring  the  deaf-mute  to  society,  and  in 
giving  him  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  language, 

"  Declares^  That  the  oral  method  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
signs  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

It  was  carried  almost  unanimously.     Out   of  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-four  effective  members,  only  four  hands  were  raised  against 
it.  Two  of  these  four  were  Americans,  and  one  an  Englishman, 
who  has  since  seen  sufficient  to  make  him  advise  his  governing 
body  to  try  the  pure  system  of  speech. 

On.  Wednesday,  the  8th,  we  met  at  12.50;  and  after  business 
arrangements,  M.  YAhhi  Gu^rin  proposed  that  the  term  **  Methode 
Orale  Pure  "  should  be  used  throughout  the  sitting  in  place  of  that 
of  "  German  System."  He  had  previously  asked  Mrs.  Ackers  and 
myself  to  make  this  alteration  in  our  papers,  which  we  readily  did. 

This  was  again  another  proof  of  the  depth  of  the  conviction  that 
speech  is  the  better  method.  The  nations  are  jealous  that  any  one 
should  have  the  honor  of  exclusively  naming  that  system  which 
cultivates  the  voices  of  those  so  long  thought  dumb. 

In  Italy  the  adoption  of  this  system  is  so  universal  that  only  one 
school  retains  the  sign  method.  We  saw  old  pupils  who  had  left 
school,  and  are  now  earning  their  living,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
schools,  and  found  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and 
making  themselves  understood  by  word  of  mouth  only. 

That  so  much  has  been  done  in  Italy  in  so  short  a  time  (the  sys- 
tem was  introduced  in  1869)  is,  some  think,  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  Italian  language,  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  easy  to 
pronounce  and  read  from  the  lips.  Even  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
this  view,  we  still  maintain  that  what  one  nation  can  do  with  ease,  an- 
other can  do  also,  though  there  may  be  more  difficulties  to  surmount 
Differences  of  facility  in  pronunciation  exist ;  but  this  is  aS  true  for 
those  who  can  hear  as  for  those  who  are  deaf.  The  great  fact  that 
spoken  language  can  be  and  is  the  best  medium  of  education  is 
proved.  That  some  languages  present  special  difficulties  may  de^ 
mand  a  longer  time  to  be  expended  in  school,  but  can  never  deter 
the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  deaf  from  giving  them  this  best 
teaching.     Cest  des  difficultSs  que  naissent  les  miracles. 

The  generosity  that  has  compiled  a  sign  language  will  surely  not 
shrink  from  the  lighter  difficulties  that  are  daily  overcome  by  every 
teacher  of  languages. 

When  the  Abb^  Gurfrin's  suggestion  had  been  agreed  to,  M.  Cla- 
veau  proposed  that  the  terms  "  natural  and  methodical  signs,"  treated 
of  in  Question  3,  should  be  taken  first  and  accurately  defined  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  second  in  order.  This  was  seconded  by 
Herr  Treibel  and  carried. 

Now  arose  a  hot  controversy ;  for  not  only  had  we  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  defining  the  terms  "gesture,"  "sign,"  and  "action," 
but  in  each  language  these  terms  themselves  differed  in  significa- 
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tion,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  reconcile  all  these  differences  in 
any  definite  manner.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  in  a  fetter  addressed  to 
the  **  Times  "  newspaper  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  that  this  difficulty 
of  definition  has  led  to  a  charge  of  an  attempt  to  deceive  on  the  part 
of  speakers  claiming  to  teach  by  the  pure  oral  method.  This  was 
not  the  case ;  but  on  the  contrary,  all  were  so  anxious  to  keep  within 
the  truth,  that  they  acknowledged  a  recognition  of  natural  gestures 
on  the  part  of  children  first  entering  school,  as  if  that  were  an  adop- 
tion of  natural  signs  in  the  commencement,  M.  Houdin  himself, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  purest  French  teachers  of  the  oral  system, 
was  charged,  in  consequence,  with  supporting  the  combined  system ; 
a  charge  which  he  next  day  denied,  expressing  his  astonishment  how 
such  a  false  impression  could  have  arisen. 

The  conclusion  of  my  paper  was  called  for,  and  received  with  even 
greater  kindness  and  enthusiasm  than  the  first  part.  As  you  know, 
it  passes  in  review,  step  by  step,  how  I  took  up  and  laid  down  respec- 
tively natural  signs,  the  combined  system,  visible  speech,  till  I 
arrived  at  and  rest  in  the  pure  oral  system,  with  a  satisfaction  which 
every  day's  experience  increases.  I  felt  I  had  all  hearts  with  me, 
and  was  happier  than  words  can  express,  in  the  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing others  how  firm  was  my  conviction,  how  earnest  my  longing  that 
all  the  deaf  should  speak. 

This  day's  sitting  concluded  with  the  president's  (Abbd  Tarra's) 
eloquent  address,  which  I  wish  I  could  send  you  entire.  He  spoke 
of  his  own  original  mistake  in  teaching  by  signs,  of  how  his  eyes 
had  been  opened  to  see  that  speech  was  best,  and  that,  so  convinced, 
he  had  adopted,  and  now  taught  wholly  by,  speech.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  it  required  great  courage  to  do  this,  but  that  signs  must 
be  abjured.  Though  a  few  simple  gestures  might  be  recognized  on 
the  child's  first  entrance  into  school,  signs  as  a  language  must  be 
ignored.  "  It  is  not  the  teacher's  work  to  move  the  arms  and  legs  of 
the  pupil,  but  to  open  his  mouth  and  train  his  lips  to  pronounce  the 
sacred  names  of  father,  mother,  the  holy  name  of  God."  Patience, 
patience,  patience  must  be  the  motto  of  the  instructor ;  his  work  to 
teach  pronunciation  quietly,  exactly,  and  perfectly.  The  oral  method 
is  possible.  The  method  of  signs  is  in  deadly  opposition  to  speech. 
The  combined  or  mixed  system  is  impossible  and  illogical.  Of  all 
movements  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  those  of  the  lips  are  the 
most  perfect.  All  is  comprehended  in  that  wonderful  instrument, 
the  mouth,  played  on  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Abbd  Tarra  broke  off  his  discourse,  which  was  delivered  in  Italian, 
amid  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  sitting  was  closed  for  that  day. 
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On  Sept.  9  we  again  met  at  8.35.  The  AbW  Balestra  invited  the 
members  of  Congress  to  visit  the  schools  under  his  direction  at  Como, 
on  the  Tuesday  following ;  and  the  president  then  proceeded  with  his 
address. 

The  moat  striking  feature,  to  my  mind,  of  this  portion  of  his  speech 
was  his  statement  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  religion.  He  pointed 
out  how,  when  God  gave  a  soul  to  man.  He  gave  him  the  faculty  of 
speech,  whereby  to  express  his  ideas.  Words  spring  out  of  the  heart ; 
without  any  visible  form,  they  associate  themselves  with  ideas,  and 
become  parts  of  them.  Signs  and  gestures  appeal  to  the  senses.  He 
had  striking  proof  of  this  in  the  working  of  the  confessional.  When 
narrating  his  faults  by  signs,  the  penitent  revived  the  passions  and 
sins  of  which  he  had  been  guilty ;  but  it  was  not  so  when  he  spoke 
them  out.  Many  years  he  had  tried  to  teach  religion  by  signs ;  but 
when  he  catechized  his  pupils,  he  found  their  ideas  were  very  mate- 
rial. Everything  in  religion  is  without  form,  and  it  is  impossible  by 
signs  to  express  these  abstract  ideas. 

M.  Gu^rin  followed,  giving  in  French  a  most  eloquent  reproduction 
of  the  president's  ideas,  with  many  Valuable  additions  of  his  own.  He 
too  was  a  convert  from  signs  to  the  pure  oral  method,  and  rejoiced 
that  M.  Franck  and  so  many  eminent  French  teachers  were  following 
in  the  same  course 

M.  Bouchet,  Frire  Hubert,  and  M.  TAbbd  Convert,  all  declared 
themselves  converts  from  signs  to  the  oral  system.  A  resolution 
against  the  "Combined  System"  was  then  passed:  — 

"The  Congress,  considering  that  the  simultaneous  use  of  signs  and 
speech  has  the  disadvantage  of  injuring  speech  and  lip-reading,  and 
precision  of  ideas, 

^* Declares,  That  the  pure  oral  method  ought  to  be  preferred." 

On  Friday  we  met  at  8.50.  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Higher  Education  of  the  Deaf,"  which  raised  a  discussion  re- 
sulting in  the  following  resolution :  — 

"The  Congress,  considering  that  a  great  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  not  receiving  the  benefit  of  instruction,  and  that  this  con- 
dition is  owing  to  the  impotence  {impotenza)  of  families  and  of  insti- 
tutions, 

'*  Recommendsy  That  governments  should  take  the  necessary  steps 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  educated." 

This  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

During  the  preceding  discussion,  M.  Claveau  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  "  women  are  better  fitted  than  men  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf." 
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The  afternoon  meeting  was  mainly  taken  up  with  a  discussion 
about  grammar  and  its  position  in  teaching,  resulting  in  another 
.  resolution  proposed  jointly  by  the  president,  Padre  Marchio,  and  M. 
Houdin,  but  not  passed  till  the  following  day. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  ii,  it  was  announced  that  the  subcommittee 
had  recommended  that  the  next  Congress  should  be  held  at  Basle, 
in  August,  1882,  but  the  Congress  decided  that  it  should  be  in  1883. 
The  afternoon  sitting  was  spent  in  addresses  of  thanks  from  the 
various  nations,  Mr.  Ackers  in  returning  thanks  for  England  said, 
"  I  desire  to  express  my  deep  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  hav- 
ing permitted  so  great  an  advancement  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
in  the  last  eight  years.  When  at  that  time  we  visited  some  forty 
schools,  we  were  told  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  visit  Italy,  because  the 
pure  system  of  speech  had  only  recently  been  introduced  there. 
What  a  change  has  taken  place  since  then,  we  have  now  all  seen  for  our- 
selves. This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  burning  eloquence  of  M.  TAbb^ 
Balestra,  but  more  especially  to  the  nobleheartedness  and  unwearied 
devotion  of  our  president,  Signor  Tarra ;  and  I  can  say,  from  our  own 
personal  observation,  that  the  result  has  been  that  in  no  country  has 
the  system  been  more  perfectly  carried  out  than  here  in  Italy.  Nor  is 
it  in  Italy  only.  I  hardly  know  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  more 
thankful  that  France  now  repudiates  the  term  "  French  "  as  applied  to 
the  sign  system,  and  considers  it  a  reproach  that  it  should  be  named 
after  her,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Italy  is  jealous,  and  righteously 
jealous,  of  any  one  country,  —  even  Germany,  where  the  system  has 
flourished  for  more  than  one  hundred  years — ^^giving  its  own  name  to 
the  best  of  all  systems,  that  of  pure  speech.  I  am,  indeed,  deeply 
thankful  to  think  that  there  should  be  such  a  desire  that  this  system 
should  be  universal,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  such  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  the  result  of  this  Congress,  throughout  the  countries  of 
the  civilized  world.     Let  me  conclude  by  saying,  '  Viva  la  parola ! ' " 

The  Rev,  T.  H.  Gallaudet  for  America,  M.  Hugentobler  for  Ger- 
many, the  Abb^  Gu^rin,  M.  Houdin,  and  the  Abb^  Bouchet,  for 
France,  and  M.  Ekbohm,  for  Sweden,  returned  thanks  for  their  various 
countries. 

My  report  of  the  Conference  would  not  be  complete,  did  I  not  add 
how  more  than  satisfied  we  were  with  our  inspection  of  the  schools 
in  Milan  and  at  Como.  Neither  must  I  forget  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentation given  in  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
Sept.  9.  All  the  actors  were  pupils  of  the  school,  but  they  sustained 
their  parts  with  admirable  skill,  and  no  one  could  have  told  that  their 
ears  were  deaf  to  the  dialogues  we  heard  carried  on  between  them- 
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I  am  happy  to  say  the  result  of  the  Congress  is  already  telling  in 
England. 

The  Kent  Road  Asylum,  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  country, 
has  declared  its  intention  to  start  a  pure  oral  class.  Our  own  society, 
by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Johnston  (Messrs,  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
Waterloo  Place),  who  has  a  deaf  son  in  our  model  school,  has  been 
enabled  to  publish  the  English  Report  I  send  with  this,  and  which 
we  hope  will  do  its  part  in  leavening  England  with  our  views  and 
desires.  Happy,  indeed,  shall  we  be  if  America  also  lays  down  her 
championship  of  signs,  and  gives  speech  that  fair  trial  which  must 
result  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  best,  and  (unless  there  be  some 
added  defect)  the  only  method  of  educating  the  deaf. 

You,  who  have  devoted  so  many  years  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
same  cause,  will,  I  know,  earnestly  echo  our  prayer. 

With  warmest  good  wishes,  believe  me  your  sincere  friend, 

Susanna  £.  Hull. 
Miss  H.  6.  Rogers, 

Clarke  Institution^  Northampton^  U,  S*  A, 
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COMMON  SENSE  IN  CLASSICS. 

ATTIC  GREEK  AND   AUGUSTAN   LATIN. 

BY   E.    R.   HUMPHREYS. 

The  advocates  of  substituting  German  and  French  for  Greek  in 
the  entrance  course  of  the  universities  have  largely  based  their 
arguments  upon  the  long  time  and  disproportionate  results  of  the 
existing  system  of  instruction  in  the  classical  languages.  Few  if 
any  scholars  and  educators  of  eminence  have  attempted  to  maintain 
that  those  substitutes  would  afford  as  sound  and  logical  training  in 
language,  and  therefore  in  thought,  as  is  undoubtedly  supplied  by  a 
proper  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  writer,  who  has  always  con- 
sidered that  our  own  mother  tongue  should  hold  the  first  and  fore- 
most place  in  all  our  education,  has  steadily  endeavored,  through  a 
long  and  varied  course  of  teaching,  to  arrive  at  an  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, based  on  facts  and  experience,  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
ancient  languages  to  ordinary  English  scholars y  and  also  as  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  charges  made  against  them  by  the  advocates  of 
modern  substitutes.  This  investigation  has  convinced  him  that 
while  many  of  those  charges  have  been  just  as  statements  of  results, 
the  true  cause  has  lain,  not  in  any  want  of  power  or  adaptation  in 
Greek  or  Latin  for  being  most  valuable  means  of  linguistic  and 
mental  training,  but  (i)  in  a  want  of  common  sense  in  many  of  the 
methods  long  countenanced  by  universities  and  other  educational 
institutions,  as  well  as  by  authors  and  editors  of  many  text-books,  and 
(2)  in  a  deficiency  of  the  requisite  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  great 
number  of  those  who  undertake  to  teach  the  classics.  These  two 
causes  have  excited  a  wide-spread  indifference,  if  not  repugnance,  to 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  amongst  the  youth  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,  increased  on  our  side  of  the  water  by  the  belief  — 
largely  entertained,  if  not  always  openly  avowed  —  that  "  Greek  and 
Latin  will  not  help  a  man  to  get  on  in  the  world." 

If  it  can  be  clearly  proven  (as  we  are  sure  it  can)  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  also  to  their  guardians  and  educators,  that  a  fair, 
sound  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  is  of  immense  value  to 
every  English-speaking  man  and  womany  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive helps  towards  acquiring,  not  alone  a  knowledge  of  other  lan- 
guages, modern  and  ancient,  but  of  our  own  mother  tongue,  and  of 
all  the  natural  and  applied  sciences,  whose  phraseology  and  terms 
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are  almost  entirely  formed  on  a  Greek  or  Latin  basis ;  and  if  it 
can  also  be  shown,  as  it  has  been  very  often  and  recently,  even  in  the 
writer's  experience,  that  such  an  amount  of  classical  knowledge,  —  not 
profound  or  philologically  minute,  but  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
sufficient  to  enable  any  student  of  average  diligence  and  capacity  to 
read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  ease,  and  as  an  aid 
thereto,  to  write  those  languages  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  espe- 
cially to  be  able  to  see  into  the  meaning  of  the  immense  number  of  Greek 
and  Latin  words  in  our  ow?i  language  by  recogniziftg  at  sight  the  mean- 
ing of  tlieir  derivations,  —  if  the  youth  of  the  country  at  large  can  be 
convinced  of  its  being  possible,  under  proper  teaching,  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  in  less  than  one  half  the  time  that  has  been  nominally 
given  to  that  object  under  inefficient  teaching  and  irrational  methods, 
and  to  do  this,  moreover,  in  an  agreeable  and  attractive,  instead  of  a 
dry  and  irksome  way,  — we  venture  to  predict  a  "  new  departure  "  in 
this  most  important  part  of  our  higher  education.  The  writer  ven- 
tures to  hope  that  he  may  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  presumption,  if, 
after  an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter-century  as  a  classical  and 
English  teacher  and  director  of  education,  he  points  out  some  of  the 
deficiencies  and  drawbacks  in  our  classical  training,  which  it  only 
requires  common  sense  on  the  part  of  university  and  other  authori- 
ties speedily  to  rectify. 

America  seems  now  to  be  entering  on  a  new  and  momentous  era  of 
progress  in  almost  every  department  of  science,  art,  trade,  commerce, 
and  world-influence.  Many  and  marked  improvements  have  also  been 
made  in  educational  means  and  methods,  and  the  just  and  rightful 
status  of  the  true  educator  is  beginning  to  be  more  widely  under- 
stood and  appreciated  throughout  the  country.  If  the  leaders  of 
scholarship  and  sound  education  will  combine  in  a  strong  and  united 
effort  to  place  our  classical  training  on  a  solid,  common-sense  foun- 
dation, guarded  alike  against  pretentious  empiricism  and  ignorance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  extravagant  claims  of  theoretical 
and  too  enthusiastic  "  scholars  "  on  the  other,  and  thus  to  make  this 
classical  training  what  it  can  and  ought  to  be,  —  the  apt  and  efficient 
auxiliary  of  all  English  and  scientific  studies,  and  a  most  powerful 
instrument  for  elevating  and  enlightening  the  youth  of  the  country 
at  large,  —  they  will  assuredly  help  very  largely  to  guide  the  progress 
of  America  in  a  sound,  healthy,  and  lofty  direction. 

To  glance  first  at  some  points  in  the  study  of  Greek  as  it  has 
generally  been  pursued  in  the  universities  and  great  schools  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  :  — 

Some  portion  of  the  "  Iliad  '*  of  Homer  is  included  in  the  entrance- 
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examination  requirements  of  Harvard  and  other  American  univer- 
sities, which  in  this  particular  only  follow  the  example  set  them  by 
the  universities  of  Great  Britain — or  rather  by  the  leading  public 
schools — for  more  than  a  century.  The  entrance  examinations  at 
a  majority  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  vary 
in  parts  of  autJwrs  from  year  to  year,  have  been,  for  a  time  beyond 
the  memory  of  the  writer,  restricted  in  Greek  to  two  plays  of  Eurip- 
ides or  Sophocles  and  some  passages  from  Attic  prose,  with  the 
turning  of  short  passages  of  English  authors  into  Attic  Greek.  At 
Balliol  College,  however,  which  ranks  very  high  in  scholarship, 
Homer  is  demanded  with  the  Greek  tragedians;  and  at  Christ 
Church,  the  largest  and  most  aristocratic  college  at  Oxford,  the 
entrance  candidate  is  allowed  to  choose  between  two  (Attic)  plays 
and  five  books  of  the  "Iliad."  It  is,  however,  generally  understood 
that  students  entering  the  English  universities  have  read  more  or 
less  of  Homer  at  school ;  and  previous  to  the  last  quarter-<:entury, 
the  "Iliad,"  as  the  writer  has  good  reason  to  remember,  was  often 
placed  in  the  hands  of  school-boys  whose  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek 
was  as  yet  very  crude  and  defective.  He  himself  had  "read" — 
and  been  awarded  a  prize  in  — eight  books  of  the  "Iliad"  (and  it 
may  be  added,  had  learned  by  heart  more  than  half  of  them)  when  he 
was  not  yet  twelve  years  of  age,  and  when  he  certainly  could  not 
turn  into  correct  Attic  prose  without  a  lexicon  —  if  with  it — a 
short  passage  of  an  English  author.  He  could,  however,  make  what 
were  accepted  as  fair  (school-boy)  Greek  hexameters,  according  to 
the  Homeric  model.  The  memory  of  the  subsequent  difficulties 
caused  by  being  so  early  introduced  to  the  study  of  Homeric-  or  old 
Ionic  Greek  was  long  painfully  permanent,  and  has  caused  him,  as 
far  as  has  been  possible,  both  to  advocate  and  in  his  own  teaching  to 
pursue  a  contrary  course. 

The  evil  referred  to  in  the  old  system  of  the  public  schools  of 
Britain  was,  however,  largely  modified  by  the  fact  that  (i)  a  much 
larger  course  of  Attic  Greek  authors  was  studied  previous  to  entering 
college,  and  (2)  that  Greek  composition  was  and  is  taught  to  a  far 
greater  extent  in  the  good  schools  of  that  country  than  of  this. 

Within  the  last  twelve  years,  moreover,  a  great  and  important 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  classical  teaching  of  England,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  many  of  the  text-books  which  have  appeared 
during  that  time,  in  which  the  necessity  of  training  pupils  first  in 
Attic  Greek  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  practically  acknowledged ; 
the  most  popular  edition  of  Homer  even  being  one  —  Sidgwick's  — 
prefaced  by  a  comparison  of  the  language  of   Homer  with  Attic 
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Greek,  Another  most  beneficial  change  in  the  English  classical 
training  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  consisted  in  the  steps 
taken  by  the  universities  to  render  Greek  and  Latin  and  English  all 
mutually  auxiliary  to  and  illustrative  of  each  other,  thus  placing  our 
own  language  on  at  least  a  rightful  equality  with  the  ancient  tongues. 

The  result  of  prematurely  introducing  mere  tyros  in  Greek  to  the 
Homeric  style  and  forms,  —  to  pass  over  the  additional  difficulty 
caused  to  the  young  student,  — and  of  seeing  these  largely  and  fre- 
quently cited  in  lexicons  and  grammars^  must  inevitably  be  to  give 
an  archaic  and  therefore  wrong  and  injurious  bias  to  the  attempts  of 
even  diligent  scholars  at  gaining  a  correct  Greek  style.  The  writer 
has  known  many  men,  now  of  high  reputation  as  classical  scholars, 
who,  like  himself,  had  to  encounter  much  hard  labor  in  order  to 
counteract  this  tendency  to  use  ancient  Ionic  forms,  instead  of  pure 
Attic  Greek. 

So  powerful  is  the  influence  of  long-established  custom  in  educa- 
tion, as  in  all  other  things,  that  it  will  doubtless  appear  a  dangerous 
innovation  to  advocate  the  postponing  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
even  of  the  later- Ionic  history  of  Herodotus,  to  a  time  when  the 
young  student  shall  have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  at  least  of  Attic 
Greek,  —  the  acknowledged  standard  of  that  noble  and  most  useful 
language;  yet  few  if  any  sensible  teachers  of  English  can  be  found 
who  would  attempt  to  introduce  young  scholars,  as  yet  hardly  able  to 
read  and  understand  easy  reading-books  in  their  own  language,  to 
the  study  of  the  "Chronicle"  of  Layamon  or  that  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  or  even  to  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  of  Chaucer,  that 

"  Well  of  English  undefyled, 
On  Fame's  eternal  beadroll  worthy  to  be  fyled." 

Every  honest  lover  of  our  mother  tongue  will  cordially  indorse 
the  tribute  thus  paid  by  the  author  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  to  the 
father  of  English  poetry  ;  but  all  the  less  would  he  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  "  Dan  Chaucer's "  poems  as  a  text-book  for  a  class  of  boys 
and  girls  who  were  only  with  labor  striving  to  master  the  second  or 
third  English  reader. 

"  Whoso  shall  tell  a  tale  after  a  man, 
He  moste  reherse,  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can, 
Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large ; 
Or  elles  he  moste  tellen  his  tale  untrewe, 
Or  feinen  thinges,  or  finden  wordes  new." 

Such  a  comparatively  easy  passage  as  this,  from  the  prologue  to 
"The  Tales,"  is  intelligible    and  interesting  to   the  student  well 
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trained  in  "Attic,"  —  that  is,  standard  English  of  the  best  : 
authors,  —  but  to  any  one  else  must  be  difficult  if  not  imposs 
understand  and  therefore  to  appreciate ;  but  surely  no  sound 
scholar  will  attempt  to  assert  that  there  is  as  wide  and  s\ 
marked  a  difference  between  the  dialect  of  Chaucer  and  Mil 
to  comedown  no  further — as  there  is  between  that  of  Homer 
Xenophon. 

Our  universities  nevertheless  continue  to  so  arrange  the  ent 
examinations  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  young  Greek  stude: 
enter  on  the  study  of  the  Homeric  poems  before,  in  general, 
are  able  to  read  with  any  fluency  and  ease  the  "  Hellenics  "  of  J 
phon,  and  still  less  able  to  turn  a  few  lines  of  simple  English  prose 
correct  Attic  Greek.  To  take  what  may  be  deemed  a  fairer  illi: 
tion :  he  would  surely  be  considered  a  very  injudicious  teach< 
French  who  should  suddenly  advance  a  tyro,  as  yet  barely  abJ 
read  an  easy  modern  prose  work  in  that  language,  to  the  stud 
Froissart's  "  Chronicles,*'  or  even  of  Voltaire's  "  Henriade  *' ;  but 
again  would  be  far  more  reasonable  than  the  stereotyped  mod( 
teaching  our  pupils  Greek, 

In  every  language,  modern  or  ancient,  our  own  or  that  of  ot! 
nations,  we  must  strive  to  ascertain  the  best  standard  of  dial* 
and  style,  and  to  gain  first  a  fair  knowledge  of  that,  and  then, 
due  course,  to  go  back  to  its  more  ancient  forms;  to  examine, 
fact,  the  antiquities  of  the  language,  —  the  most  deeply  interestii 
of  all  linguistic  studies  to  the  advanced  scholar,  but  to  the  avera^ 
young  student  a  most  laborious  and  difficult  task. 

The  Greek  language  is,  as  we  hope  hereafter  to  show,  not  only 
most  useful  and  important  factor  in  a  sound  English  education,  bu 
an  absolutely  essential  one  to  all  who  aim  at  fully  understanding  an( 
enjoying  the  best  and  most  beautiful  writings  in  our  own  languag^e 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  always  advocated  its  being  taught  on 
such  a  common-sense  plan  as  might  render  it  easier  of  acquisition, 
and  therefore  pleasanter  to  all  young  students.     Nor  need  this 
course,  if  earnestly  pursued  under  well-qualified  teachers^  involve  a 
greater  outlay  of  time  than  the  system  hitherto  pursued.    On  the 
contrary,  a  practical  experience  of  many  years,  illustrated  by  well-at- 
tested results,  has  confirmed  the  writer  in  the  belief  that  it  is  quite 
possible  both  to  secure  to  students  the  power  of  reading  and  writing 
Attic  Greek  prose,  and  also  of  understanding  and  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  then  in  due  upward  course  the 
poems  of  Homer,  in  less  than  one  half  the  time  that  has  usual!/; 
on  the  old  system,  been  devoted  to  that  object 

{^Tobc  continutd^ 
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WHICH  IS   THE   TRUE  IDEAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL? 

BY  JOHN   D.    PHILBRICK. 

The  topic  of  the  present  essay  is  furnished  by  a  paper  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  entitled  "Scientific  Common- 
School  Education,"  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  "Harper's 
Magazine,"  and  which  is  an  abridgment  of  the  one  read  by  the 
author  last  July,  at  Chautauqua,  before  the  National  Educational 
Association.  This  paper  is  not  only  an  abridgment  of  the  Chautau- 
qua address,  but  it  is  a  revision  as  well,  and  as  might  be  expected, 
is  an  improvement  on  the  original  draught.  It  is  certainly  in  better 
taste ;  and  if  it  is  less  piquant,  it  is  also  less  extravagant,  sweeping, 
and  reckless  in  some  of  its  assertions. 

The  importance  of  this  production,  whatever  that  importance 
may  be,  seems  to  me  to  be  due  chiefly  to  its  origin  and  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  made  public,  rather  than  to  its  inherent  quali- 
ties. Had  it  been  written  by  a  village  parson  and  read  before  the 
educational  association  of  his  county,  it  would  probably  have  been 
followed  by  the  usual  half-hour's  discussion,  by  two  or  three  of  the 
smartest  orators  in  the  body ;  it  would  have  been  honored  with  a 
notice  in  the  local  newspaper;  and  then  it  would  have  been  con- 
signed to  its  grave  in  a  pigeon-hole  in  the  parson's  study.  Its 
effect  for  good  or  evil  would  have  been  insignificant.  But  coming 
from  a  writer  so  elevated  in  the  social  scale,  and  so  conspicuous  in 
the  public  eye,  and  spread  before  the  reading  masses  in  the  pages  of 
an  excellent  popular  magazine  of  enormous  circulation,  it  could  not 
fail  to  challenge  attention,  and  it  could  hardly  fail  to  exert  a  consid- 
erable influence  on  current  opinions  concerning  several  important 
educational  matters.  And  besides,  it  is  not  an  isolated  creation :  it 
is  the  result  of  an  evolution ;  it  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  utterances 
of  the  same  tenor  by  the  same  writer,  purporting  to  be  the  outcome 
of  a  "daring  experiment"  in  school  management,  for  which  he  was 
chiefly  responsible. 

It  would  seem  to  be  but  the  repetition  of  a  truism  to  say  that  out- 
side the  domain  of  the  exact  sciences  and  of  pure  argumentation, 
it  makes  a  difference  who  says  a  thing ;  and  yet  this  self-evident 
truth  appears  to  be  too  much  disregarded  in  the  educational  discus- 
sions of  the  day.  When  a  mere  view,  an  assertion,  an  opinion,  an 
I-think-so,  about  education  is  put  forth,  of  course  the  first  question 
should  be,  Who  is  the  person  responsible  for  it }    Is  he  a  layman  or 
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a  specialist  ?  What  are  his  credentials  ?  The  paper  under  consid- 
eration is  so  largely  composed  of  unsupported  assertions  and  of 
personal  opinions,  openly  avowed,  or  disguised  under  logical  forms 
or  speculative  generalizations,  that  a  just  estimate  of  its  value  and 
tendency  is  impossible  without  some  knowledge  of  the  antecedents 
of  the  author,  and  especially  of  what  he  has  had  to  do  with  public 
schools,  and  also  of  the  nature  and  results  of  his  "  experiment." 

Of  course  I  am  not  unaware  that  the  reading  public,  and  partic- 
ularly the  educational  public,  are  not  altogether  ignorant  as  to  these 
matters ;  and  yet  my  own  version  of  them,  in  outline,  seems  neces- 
sary as  an  introduction  to  what  is  to  follow. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Adams  belongs  to  the  highest  class  of 
American  society, — the  class  of  ancestry,  of  wealth,  and  of  culture. 
The  scion  of  a  stock  illustrious  in  the  history  of  our  statesmanship 
and  patriotism,  it  would  be  strange  if  he  were  not  public-spirited  to 
a  degree  above  that  of  the  average  citizen,  and  a  high-minded  gentle- 
man. In  his  boyhood  he  had  the  fortune,  good  or  bad,  to  be  a 
pupil  in  the  oldest  and  most  famous  classical  school  in  the  country : 
a  school  where,  in  the  very  olden  times,  no  doubt  "  Paul's  Acci- 
dence," with  its  carmen  de  moribus^  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  its  pro- 
pria qu(B  maribus  "construed,"  was  committed  to  memory  by  the 
boys ;  and  where  the  English  traditionary  methods  had  been  so 
closely  adhered  to,  that  probably  our  author  was  held  to  a  pretty  vig- 
orous exercise  of  his  memory  on  the  rules  and  exceptions  of  Andrews 
and  Stoddard,  without  much  regard  to  his  individual  preferences. 
At  any  rate,  he  took  a  Harvard  degree ;  and  was  called  to  the  bar, 
where  his  ability  and  industry  might  have  raised  him  to  a  respecta- 
ble, or  even  high  rank.  But  he  chose  to  make  himself  useful  to  the 
public  in  another  sphere ;  and  accordingly  he  has  won  his  chief  dis- 
tinction in  the  service  of  the  State  as  commissioner  of  railroads,  and 
has  become  an  eminent  expert  in  the  science  of  railroad  economy. 
In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced  independent ;  his  marked  individuality 
of  character  disqualifying  him,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  for  steady 
work  in  party  traces.  Some  ten  years  ago  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  school  committee  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Quincy,  in  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  containing  now  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  with  a 
definitely  formed  theory  of  public-school  education.  He  found  the 
schools  of  Quincy  nothing  of  the  sort.  At  the  touch  of  his  examin- 
ing wand,  to  quote  his  own  strong  phraseology,  "they  went  tp 
pieces."  No  doubt  there  was  much  room  for  improvement  in  them. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  they  were  considerably  inferior  to  those  in 
similar  towns  and  the  larger  municipalities  which  were  urder  the 
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direction  of  professional  superintendents.  The  school  committee  of 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  as  regenerated  and  organized  by  Horace 
Mann,  and  as  aided  and  guided  by  his  successors,  had  been  and  is 
now  a  great  power  for  good,  but  it  has  its  limitations.  The  state 
of  things  in  Quincy  was  an  illustration  of  the  limit  of  its  capacity 
for  advancement  in  a  populous  town  where  there  is  not  yet  a  corps  of 
professional  teachers.  A  new  instrumentality  was  needed,  — a  super- 
intendent ;  not  indeed  a  superintendent  in  the  mpre  common  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  to  exercise  a  general  oversight  and  direction  of  the 
schools,  but  to  do  for  the  town  system  what  the  principal  in  large 
cities  is  set  to  do  for  the  schools  of  his  district  This  Mr.  Adams 
saw  readily  enough,  and  the  officer  was  secured. 

In  a  few  years  a  great  change  was  brought  about.     Mr.  Adams's 
ideal  school  seems  to  have  been  realized.     No  doubt  great  improve- 
ment had  been  made  in  many  respects.     This  was  well,  but  it  was 
not  marvellous.     No  miracle  had  been  wrought.     Substantially  the 
same  thing  had  been  done  before  ia  hundreds  of  places :  I  mean, 
schools  had  been  made  as  good,  and  on  the  whole  I  venture  to  say 
better,  by  the  agency  of  superintendents.     Mr.  Adams  reported  the 
Quincy  experiment  in  a  manner  which,  coming  from  him,  attracted 
much  attention;  and  especially  in  a  pamphlet  published  last  year, 
he  produced  a  striking  picture.     The  old  state  of  things  he  painted 
in  for  the  background,  laying  on  the  darkest  shades  unrelieved  by  a 
streak  of  light     In  the  foreground  he  set  out  the  present  school  in 
all   the   radiant   hues   of  the  rainbow.     He  described,  as  new  and 
unheard-of,  excellences  which  are  common  in  schools  in  every  part 
of    the   country.^     He   claimed  credit  for  changes,  processes,  and 
results,  some  of  which  were  of  little  or  no  importance,  while  others 
were  decidedly  objectionable.     The  only  luminous  spot  on  the  edu- 
cational chart  of  the  State  was  the  town  of  Quincy.     There  was  "  no 
intelligent  direction  "  given  to  the  millions  annually  expended  for 
schools.     The  public    education  we    are  getting  is  a    "wretched 
article."     The  Quincy  schools  as  they  were,  or  rather  as  the  writer 
represented  them,  were  held  up  as  the  true  likeness  of  the  rest  of 
the  schools  of  the  State.     Superintendents  generally  and  their  work 
were  caricatured.     "The  ordinary  superintendent  is  apt  to  be  a 
grammar-school  teacher  run  to  seed,  or  some  retired  clergyman  or 
local  politician  out  of  a  job."    The  "general  superintendent  sits  in 
his  central  office  and  pricks  off  each  step  in  the  advance  of  the 
whole  line  [of  what  ?]  on  a  chart  before  him." 

There  was  but  one  competent  superintendent,  and  Quincy  had 
secured  him.     He  was  the  pattern  after  which  all  must  be  fashioned 
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who  would  succeed.  He,  it  is  true,  had  been  a  grammar-school 
teacher :  but  "  he  had  gone  abroad  "  and  '*  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  modern  German  theories  of  common-school  education,"  —  as  if 
it  were  necessary  to  go  abroad  to  learn  those  theories ;  as  if  nobody 
else  in  America  was  acquainted  with  the  German  theories  of  educa- 
tion, and  as  if  such  an  acquaintance  were  the  essential  qualification 
of  the  successful  superintendent.  Such  are  some  of  the  character- 
istics in  outline  of  this  publication,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
contains  nothing  new  that  is  valuabhy  and  nothing  valuable  that  is 
new.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  this  Quincy 
experiment  is  not  in  itself  interesting  and  instructive,  or  that  its 
originator  is  not  to  be  commended  for  his  honest  efforts  to  improve 
the  schools  of  Quincy,  and  to  give  to  the  public  at  large  the  results 
of  his  experiment.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  intimate  that  the  superintend- 
ent is  not  an  earnest,  devoted,  and  energetic  worker. 

Up  to  this  point,  there  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  three  developments 
in  the  Quincy  evolution,  which  has  been  so  much  talked  about  and 
written  about  :  i.  Mr.  Adams's  ideal  public  school  has  been  real- 
ized, —  an  ideal  which  is  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  '*  modem 
German  theory  "  of  the  public  school,  or  with  the  theory  held  by 
the  foremost  educators  throughout  the  civilized  world.  2.  A  system 
of  instruction  which  is  no  system,  or,  to  quote  from  the  authorita- 
tive report,  "  The  essence  of  the  system  was  that  there  was  no  sys- 
tem about  it."  3.  An  emphatic  approval  by  an  influential  layman  of 
the  educational  axiom,  that  the  professional  superintendent  is  an 
essential  instrumentality  in  an  efficient  system  of  schools. 

The  essential  question  at  issue  is  whether  Mr.  Adams's  ideal  of 
the  "  common  school,"  as  he  persists  in  calling^ our  free  public 
school,  is  the  true  one,  and  that  which  ought  to  prevail  and  which  is 
to  prevail  in  this  country.  He  has  nowhere,  to  my  knowledge,  made 
public  a  formulated  statement  of  his  ideal.  He  says,  in  substance, 
that  the  "Quincy  committee"  —  a  modest  euphemism,  probably,  for 
the  pronoun  "  I"  — had  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  they  wanted.  This 
they  communicated  to  their  superintendent,  who,  it  seems,  was  will- 
ing to  try  to  work  it  out,  he  being  allowed  to  use  his  own  methods 
in  doing  it.  As  to  the  methods,  not  much  need  be  said.  The  super- 
intendent has  often  said,  what  is  apparent  to  every  well-informed 
school  man  (or  "pedagogue,"  in  the  foreign  sense,  I  should  prefer  to 
say)  well  knows,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  methods  he  em- 
ploys. No  doubt  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  his  ways  of  teaching. 
But  the  characteristic  of  them,  to  which  I  object,  is  their  pervading 
ultraism.     I  am  not  an  ultraist.     If  I  have  learned  anything,  it  is 
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that  wisdom  and  ultraism  do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  but  that  they  are 
always  wide  apart. 

But  to  the  Quincy  ideal  or  theory,  as  I  gather  its  import  from  the 
utterances  of  its  originator  and  propagator,  I  do  object  most  decid- 
edly. It  is  the  attempt  to  propagate  this  theory  and  to  put  it  into 
practice  throughout  this  country  that  Mr.  Adams  calls  the  "new 
departure."  He  thinks  his  theory  very  important,  while  I  say  of  it, 
**  important  if  true  "  I  hold  that  it  is  not  the  true  theory,  and  ought 
not  to  prevail.  He  condemns  the  whole  tendency  of  the  public 
school  system  in  this  country,  and  wants  to  replace  it  by  his  ideal. 
The  New  York  amateur  educationalist  believes  the  system  an  utter 
failure,  and  wants  to  sweep  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a  system  of  free  pauper  schools.*  The  Quincy  edu- 
cationalist seems  to  think  the  commonly  received  theory  of  the 
public  school  is  a  mistake,  but  he  does  not  propose  to  wipe  out  the 
system  as  a  system ;  he  proposes  to  change  radically  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  instruction,  by  the  substitution  of  his  ideal.  This  is 
his  reform.  His  ideal,  as  has  been  remarked,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  set  forth  in  a  recorded  formula.  But  it  is,  as  I  judge,  in 
substance  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  three-R  idealy  modern- 
ized and  furbished  up  in  the  garb  of  rational  methods.  The  rational 
methods,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  rational  limits,  are  to  be 
accepted  and  propagated  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible.  But  in  this 
latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  greatest  democratic 
republic  in  the  world  going  to  accept  as  its  ideal  of  a  State  system 
of  public  instruction,  the  old,  exploded  three-R  theory,  which  has 
been  utterly  abandoned  and  repudiated  by  all  other  free  countries 
and  all  civilized  monarchies  on  the  face  of  the  globe }  I  think  not. 
I  think  we  shall  retain  the  true  modem  ideal  to  which  we  have  been 
working  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  and  not 
go  back  to  the  old  mediaeval  ideal. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  three-R  system  has  its  adher- 
ents in  all  countries.  They  are  found  in  the  two  extremes  of  the 
social  scale.  Here  the  least  liberal  portion  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  illiterates  join  hands  and  fight  under  the  same  flag.  The  aris- 
tocracy furnish  the  officers  of  this  army,  while  the  mobocracy  consti- 
tute the  rank  and  file,  using  ballots  for  bullets.  Mr.  Adams  seems 
to  have  assumed  command  of  the  American  division  of  this  army. 
His  Chautauqua  manifesto  was  a  declaration  of  war.  One  of  his 
lieutenants,  a  brother,  who  is  a  rising  litterateur^  having  two  years 
ago  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  has 
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already  made  some  progress,  aided  by  the  late  superintendent,  in  car- 
rying that  city.  He  has  begun  there  the  reactionary  movement.  In 
the  mean  time  the  chief  having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  it  is  presumed  that  he  will  now  remove  his 
headquarters  from  the  rural  town  of  Quincy  to  the  Capitol  on  Bea- 
con Hill,  whence  future  orders  may  be  expected,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  the  State  seal.  He  has  already,  in  unmistakable  terms,  given 
notice  that  the  movement  thus  set  on  foot  is  to  be  no  child's  play. 
And  this  truly  is  not  a  mere  bluster.  He  knows  that  the  forces  under 
his  lead  will  be  supported  by  those  marshalled  under  the  flags  of  the 
Richard  Grant  Whites  and  the  Bishop  McQuaids.  For  my  part  I 
take  my  stand  under  the  opposing  ensign,  bearing  no  such  miserable 
device  as  "  Three  R*s  only  for  the  children  of  the  masses^'*  but  that 
other  motto,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  "  The  public 
free  school,  made  good  enough  for  the  best  and  free  to  all*'  This  is 
the  ensign  which  Horace  Mann  held  up  so  gloriously  to  the  world, 
and  for  which  service  to  mankind  his  precious  memory  is  honored 
with  a  statue  in  front  of  the  Capitol  of  his  State.  Under  this  ensign 
the  Mundellas,  the  Huxleys,  and  the  Bishop  Frasers  in  England, 
the  Jules  Simons,  the  Gr^ards,  and  the  Buissons  in  France,  the 
Bonghis  and  Sacchis  in  Italy,  the  Falks  and  Wieses  in  Germany,  the 
Stremayrs  and  Dittes  in  Austria,  are  contending  for  a  worthy  and 
fitting  education  of  the  people.  In  this  contest  I  am  proud  to  take 
my  place  as  a  humble  volunteer  private  on  the  side  of  modern 
progress,  and  against  the  reactionists. 

Mr.  Adams's  paper  in  "  Harper,"  read  in  the  light  of  preceding 
developments,  reveals  his  objective  points  and  his  strategy.  These 
objective  points  appear  to  be  two :  First,  to  discredit  the  American 
theory  of  education,  and  thus  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
ideal  which  he  represents,  —  a  public  opinion  which  shall  by  degrees, 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  secure  its  crystallization  in  legislative  enact- 
ments ;  and,  second,  to  secure  the  training  of  a  class  of  specialists 
to  administer  it  In  other  words,  the  aim  is  to  do  for  the  whole 
country,  beginning  with  Massachusetts,  what  he  has  attempted  to 
do  in  Quincy.  In  Quincy  the  committee  settled  upon  the  policy  of 
the  three  R's  as  their  ideal,  and  employed  a  superintendent  to  carry  it 
into  practice.  And  it  is  important  not  to  confound  tlie  good  methods 
efficiently  employed  by  the  superintendent  with  the  bad  theory,  not 
of  teaching,  but  of  the  aim  of  the  "  common  school "  he  was  set  to 
realize. 

This  brings  us  to  the  analysis  of  the  paper,  which  is  argumentative 
in  form,  and  which  attempts  to  establish  these  positions :  That  the 
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public  schools  throughout  the  country  are  in  a  "highly  unsatisfactory 
condition,"  —  which  means,  as  we  shall  show,  a  deplorable  condition; 
that  the  one  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  supervision, — not  any- 
thing like  the  present  or  past  supervision,  but  quite  another,  and  a  new 
type,  to  which  the  name  "scientific  superintendency '*  is  given  ;  that 
this  scientific  superintendency  is  to  be  had  only  through  the  estab- 
lishment by  universities  of  schools  of  pedagogy ;  and  therefore  the 
only  rational  work  for  anybody  to  do  at  the  present  time  for  the 
improvement  of  our  common  schools  is  that  of  inducing  the  uni- 
versities to  institute  chairs  of  pedagogy.  The  limits  prescribed  for 
this  article  will  permit  the  consideration  only  of  the  first  part  of  the 
paper ;  that  is,  the  argument  to  prove  the  substantial  failure  of  the 
American  system  of  schools. 

This  argument  is  based  on  the  now  famous  report  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Walton,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, of  an  examination  of  pupils  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  the  twenty-four  towns  of  Norfolk  County, 
which  was  by  him  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  county  associa- 
tion of  school  officials,  of  which  body  Mr.  Adams  was  a  member. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  report, 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  present  purpose.  It  has  been 
called  unique.  It  is  certainly  peculiar  in  some  respects.  One  of  its 
peculiarities  is  a  quality  analogous  to  that  of  the  pictorial  curiosity 
which  represents  to  the  eye  very  different  objects,  according  as  it  is 
looked  at  right  side  up  or  wrong  side  up.  Looked  at  wrong  side 
up,  it  makes  the  Norfolk  County  schools  "go  to  pieces."  Looked  at 
right  side  up,  it  has  a  different  effect.  This  is  the  result,  in  part,  of 
the  defective  plan  of  the  examination,  and  in  part  of  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  its  results  are  presented.  I  once  had  the  honor  of 
an  appointment  to  the  office  Mr.  Walton  holds.  In  accepting  it  my 
purpose  was,  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  make  a 
complete  survey,  by  personal  examination,  of  every  public  school  in  a 
certain  county  where  I  taught  a  district  school  in  my  college  days* 
and  make  a  full  report  of  their  excellences  and  defects,  being  sure 
that  such  a  document  would  attract  wide  attention,  and  do  much 
good.  My  design  was  to  reveal  the  whole  truth  about  those  schools^ 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  but  other  duties  called  me  from  the 
task.  The  vice  of  the  Norfolk  County  examination  was  that  it  was 
calculated  to  reveal  only  a  part  of  the  truth;  whereas,  if  it  was  to  be 
used  as  the  chief  witness  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  great  American 
system  of  free  public  schools,  it  should  have  been  required  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.     But  it  seems 
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to  have  been  required  to  tell  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  that  not 
the  most  material  part.     Every  pedagogical  man  ought  to  know  that 
an  examination  of  a  school,  in  order  to  be  just,  should  be  so  planned 
and  conducted  as  to  show,  not  merely  what  has  not  been  done  in  it, 
but  what  has  been  done  in  it    It  should  cover  the  whole  curriculum  ; 
it  should  be  adapted  to  the  aims  and  methods  pursued.    Mr.  Walton's 
examination  was  not  of  this  kind.     It  was  limited  nominally  to  the 
three  R*s,  but  in  reality  it  made  demands  in  regard  to  two  of  them 
which  were  quite  disproportionate  for  the  most  practical  and  useful 
scheme  of  an  elementary  education.   It  ignored  branches  of  immense 
practical  utility,  on  which  doubtless  the  teachers  and  pupils  had 
expended  a  vast  amount  of  fruitful  effort.     In  fact,  consciously  and 
by  design,  or  unconsciously  and  by  accident,  it  seems  to  have  been 
planned  in  accordance  with  the  Quincy  ideal  of  what  and  how  to 
teach,  as  if  its  end  and  aim  had  been  to  compare  the  other  schools 
of  the  country  with  that  standard  in  respect  to  certain  branches 
and  methods  only,  thereby  giving  the  Quincy  schools  the  advantage. 
Then,  in  the  make-up  of  the   report,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
radical    error.      In    test    examinations  it  is  always  allowable   and 
proper  to  take  account  of  the  best    specimens,  as   indicating   the 
ideal  aimed  at,  and  the  stage  of  excellence  actually  reached.     The 
average   results  are  also  and  especially  to  be  regarded.     But  the 
poorest   specimen  in  a  particular  branch  counts  for  nothing.      In 
every  school,  in  every  class   almost,    you   have   your   exceptional 
scholar.     He  is  weak  in  some  branch,  while  strong  perhaps  in  others ; 
he  has  been  sick,  or  absent  for  other  causes,  or  he  is  essentially,  if  I 
may  emplpy  the  phrase,  "a  lame  duck."     No  teacher,  no  system,  no 
superintendent,  is  responsible  for  the  failings  of  these  few  inevitable 
laggards.     It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  march  "company 
front,"  and  much  more  unreasonable  to  make  their  performances  a 
test  of  the  success  of  a  school  system.     Apply  this  test  to  Harvard 
College,  and  how  swiftly  that  grand  institution  would  "  go  to  pieces," 
every  one  of  its  learned  professors  well  knows.     And  yet  Mr.  Wal- 
ton seems  to  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  display,  in  lithographic  yar-^/iw- 
ileSy  the  wretched  scrawls  of  the  bottom  weaklings  and  "  hopeless 
cases,"  as  if  they  were  evidence  of  the  condition  of  education  in 
Norfolk  County.     This  was  especially  inexpedient  in  dealing  with 
ungraded  rural  schools,  where  the  classification  is  necessarily  imper- 
fect.     And  what   is   said   of    the  poorest  facsimiles  is   obviously 
equally  applicable  to  the  lists  of  misspellings.     In  my  day  I  have 
had  to  fight  hard  against  the  overdoing  of  spelling,  and  indeed  the 
overdoing  of  all  the  three  R's.     They  are  essential,  but  they  are  not 
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everything.  Shakespeare  did  not  know  how  to  spell  kis  own  narne ; 
and  the  late  President  Felton  used  to  say,  when  har.ding  his  i::3^.-j- 
script  to  the  printer,  that  spelling  was  not  his  trade, — that  he  pro- 
fessed Greek. 

And  so  the  result  is  that  the  report  affords  the  materials  fr:ni 
which  two  very  different  representations  of  the  worth  of  the  sch> :'.s 
of  Norfolk  County  could  be  fashioned  without  perpetratir.^  a  verbal 
falsehood.     In  the  hands  of  an  honest  and  competent  expert  it  could 
afford  proof,  with  the  aid  of  other  easily  accessible  facts,  that  the 
schools  of  Norfolk  County  are  not  a  failure,  although  not  on  the 
whole  up  to  the  best  in  the  State.     At  the  same  time,  it  furnishes 
materials  from  which  a  conscienceless  but  ingenious  journalist  might, 
by  due  manipulation,  make  a  representation  which,  to  the  general 
reader,  would  seem  to  have  a  ver)-  bad  look  ;  he  could  make  a  selec- 
tion of  items  and  pieces  from  the  "results,"  no  one  of  which  is  in 
itself  false  or  very  important,  and  by  arranging  them  in  a  mosaic 
patchwork,  with  the  addition  of  bits  of  exclamations  here  and  irrel- 
evant coloring  there,  produce  the  effect  of  a  falsehood.     Precisely 
this  has  been  done  by  an  editor  out  West,  and  he  has  spread  out  his 
tessellated  libel  in  his  unsavory  columns,  to  make  it  appear  to  his 
readers  that  a  county,  "within  ten  miles  of  Boston  State  House,"  is 
a  waste,  howling  wilderness  of  illiteracy,  that  its  school  committee- 
men are  dolts,  and  its  teachers  ignoramuses.     Here  are  some  of  its 
gems :  — 

"  In  many  others  [towns]  the  scholars  of  fourteen  years  of  age  did 
not  know  how  to  read,  to  write,  of  to  cipher."  "  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle utterly  exploded  method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  which  was  not  found  flourishing  in  full  vigor."  As  to  the 
average  letters  and  compositions,  "  anything  worse  it  would  be  hard 
to  conceive."  "  And  all  that  within  twenty  miles  of  Har\'ard  Col- 
lege ! " 

These  "  editorial  comments  "  are  quoted  at  great  length  by  Mr. 
Adams,  and  submitted  as  a  truthful  statement  of  the  "  results  "  re- 
vealed by  the  report 

He  says,  so  far  as  Norfolk  County  is  concerned,  "this  [the  long, 
libellous  editorial  quoted  by  him]  does  not  seem  to  be  an  overstate- 
ment of  the  case,"  and  adds,  "  Moreover,  there  would  seem  to  be  good 
reason  for  suspecting  that  the  schools  of  the  county  are  not,  as  Mr.  Wal- 
ton says, '  neither  better  nor  worse  than  similar  schools  in  other  parts 
of  our  State,'  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  distinctly  of  the  better 
class."  This  is  the  proof  that  those  "editorial  comments  "  represent 
the  true  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  w/iole  State  of  Massachusetts! 
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To  make  this  newspaper  travesty  cover  the  whole  country y  the  preface 
to  the  edition  of  the  Walton  report  published  by  the  Norfolk  County 
body  that  originated  the  examination,,  is  made  to  say  that  they  "  clearly 
intimate  their  belief  that,  if  subjected  to  similar  practical  tests,  the 
schools  of  no  other  section  of  the  country  would,  as  a  whole,  show 
any  better  results."  And  this  is  the  whole  argument,  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  be  proved  that  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
whole  country  are  in  a  "  highly  unsatisfactory  condition "  (which 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  the  condition  of  the  Norfolk  County 
schools,  as  r^r^^^;^/^^/ in  the  " editorial  comments")!  —  this  excep- 
tion only  being  allowed,  "  That  there  are  cities  and  towns  which  have 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  intelligent  direction,  and 
through  it  have  secured  an  excellent  system  of  schools,  no  one  would 
deny." 

Eliminate  from  this  pretended  proof  the  unsupported  assertions, 
and  the  falsification  of  the  newspaper,  and  what  would  remain  but  a 
partial  examination  by  one  man  of  a  few  of  the  pupils  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  the  Union } 

As  a  contrast  to  this  trumpery  and  its  sufficient  refutation,  let  me 
quote  the  last  words  ever  penned  by  the  late  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  than 
whom  I  need  not  say  there  was  no  higher  educational  authority  in 
America,  and  ask  my  readers  to  "  look  on  this  picture  and  then  on 
that."  In  concluding  his  masterly  sketch  of  the  "progress  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifty  years,"  which  he  is 
said  to  have  rewritten  three  times,  he  says :  — 

"  Imperfect  as  our  survey  has  been,  its  effect  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  inspiring.  The  friends  of  humanity,  who  have  expended  so 
much  thought  on  the  improvement  of  society,  observe  with  satisfac- 
tion that  however  it  may  be  in  other  departments  of  our  social 
organization,  none  of  their  hopes  of  the  efficacy  of  general  education 
have  been  disappointed.  The  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  test  the 
system.  If  the  old  district  school  of  New  England,  imperfect  as  it 
confessedly  was,  bore  good  fruits,  —  which  none  will  deny,  —  the 
modern  system,  with  its  manifold  improvements,  has  borne  them  much 
more  abundantly. 
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THE  BRITISH  RACE. 

BY  J.  H.  SEELEY. 

The  greatest  events  of  history  are  not  those  which  attract  most 
attention  at  the  time.  In  order  to  arrest  attention,  events  must  be 
intense,  and  the  greatest  events  are  often  of  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  evolution.  To  contemporaries,  the  event  that  seems 
greatest  is  commonly  the  greatest  war  or  the  most  violent  revolu- 
tion, for  in  wars  and  revolutions  everything  is  intense  and  concen- 
trated. In  them  extreme  passions  are  roused,  and  thrilling  incidents 
are  crowded  together,  and  yet  the  permanent  result  left  by  such  events 
is  not  always  great.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  a 
series  of  small  incidents,  happening  over  a  large  area  is  perceived 
after  it  is  completed  to  have  permanently  affected  the  fortunes  of 
the  human  race,  though  each  incident  by  itself  seemed  insignificant 
to  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  though  the  convergence  of  all  the 
incidents  to  one  great  result  was  not  remarked  on  account  of  the 
vastness  of  the  space  over  which  they  were  diffused. 

This  is  called  an  age  of  great  events,  and  so  it  is :  but  the  greatest 
event  of  this  age  is  one  which  has  never  been  announced  in  the 
newspapers ;  one  which  an  historian  of  the  age,  at  least  supposing 
him  an  historian  of  the  old  school,  might  relegate  to  a  supplementary 
chapter ;  one  which  in  any  enumeration  of  the  great  events  of  the 
age  might  easily  be  omitted  altogether.  When  the  men  of  a  remote 
future  look  back  upon  the  nineteenth  century,  their  eyes  will  fall 
first,  not  upon  the  wars  of  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  it,  nor  upon 
the  Franco-German  war,  —  even  if  that  should  then  be  known  to  have 
involved  the  final  fall  of  France  from  among  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe,  —  not  upon  the  union  of  Germany,  not  upon  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Russian  peasantry,  but  upon  a  change  of  much  wider 
scope,  a  revolution  much  more  radical  in  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
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family.  I  mean  the  definitive  peopling  and  settlement  of  the  New 
World, 

The  peopling  of  the  New  World  does  not  belong  in  its  beginnings 
to  the  present  century ;  it  was  a  process  considerably  advanced  when 
this  age  began.  But  in  this  age  the  last  difficulties  that  impeded  it 
were  removed ;  in  this  age  it  acquired  a  momentum  that  gave  it 
quite  a  new  character;  in  this  age  the  newly  settled  world  began 
its  political  history,  knew  its  first  constitutional  and  social  trials, 
revealed  the  characteristic  traits  that  difference  it  from  Europe,  gave 
indications  of  the  course  that  it  will  run,  exhibited,  as  it  were,  an 
abstract  of  the  new  chapter  it  will  add  to  the  history  of  the  human 
family. 

The  career  of  the  New  World  in  recent  times  is  one  that  eludes 
the  ordinary  historian.  If  we  put  aside  the  gigantic  civil  war  of 
America,  there  is  little  incident  in  it,  and  little  variety;  or  rather,  it 
has  little  of  that  sort  of  incident  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  history. 
Probably  it  has  heroes,  but  of  a  homely  kind,  and  resembling  neither 
the  heroes  of  the  Old  World,  nor  the  first  explorers  and  conquerors 
of  the  New.  The  New  World  has  seen  as  yet  only  one  or  two  nota- 
ble wars.  Its  citizens,  absorbed  in  the  struggle  with  rude  Nature, 
acquire  no  refinement  and  produce  nothing  exquisite :  their  politics, 
though  free,  are  rough  ;  their  civilization,  though  healthy,  is  homely. 
They  are  great  practical  inventors  and  great  readers  of  newspapers; 
but  philosophy  has  scarcely  begun  to  live  among  them,  they  import 
their  literature  from  the  Old  World,  they  have  no  leisure  for  art. 
What  is  called  their  history,  the  debates  of  their  assemblies,  the 
disputes  of  their  parties, — all  this  seems  to  us  intricate  and  insig- 
nificant. What  is  really  their  history,  the  incidents  that  are  truly 
memorable,  are  too  uniform  for  narrative  and  fall  into  the  province 
of  the  statistician ;  for  their  true  history  consists  in  the  perpetual 
silent  tide  of  emigration  from  the  Old  World,  the  silent  struggle  of 
the  settlers  with  the  forest  and  prairie,  the  gradual  advance  of 
cultivation,  the  introduction  of  new  crops,  the  improvement  of 
communication,  the  sudden  growth  of  seaport  towns,  the  struggle 
to  procure  labor,  the  invasion  of  the  inferior  races,  —  the  negro,  the 
coolie,  and  the  Chinaman,  —  the  first  feeble  attempt  at  manufactures, 
the  discovery  of  mineral  treasures,  the  decay  of  the  aristocratic  and 
feudal  nations  of  Europe,  the  steady  growth  of  democratic  ideas,  the 
new  acuteness  and  inventiveness  produced  by  a  perpetual  victorious 
struggle  with  natural  difficulties,  new  views  of  the  world  opening, 
new  religions  organizing  themselves. 

Probably  future  historians  will  find  the  way  of  handling  matter 
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like  this,  and  will  learn  how  to  make  it  as  interesting  in  narrative  as 
the  matter  of  which  European  history  is  composed.  But  at  present, 
while  the  history  of  Europe  seems  to  run  on  in  the  old  dignified 
routine,  and  constantly  to  yield  new  events  exciting  interest  because 
they  are  so  like  the  old  ones,  the  New  World  in  comparison  seems  to 
have  no  history.  How  many  among  us  could  relate  the  history  of 
the  United  States  from  the  close  of  the  war  with  England  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  with  anything  like  the  clearness  and 
the  detail  with  which  they  could  relate  the  histories  of  England  and 
France  during  the  same  period  t  How  many  of  us  know  the  history 
of  Australia  at  all?  In  colonial  history  or  American  history  we 
seem  to  lose  ourselves  at  once,  as  in  a  strange  country.  And  yet,  as 
I  have  said,  it  is  in  the  New  World  that  the  great  work  of  our  age  is 
carried  on.  When  all  that  is  now  influx  and  transition  shall  have 
passed  into  immobility,  when  the  sandy  footprint  has  hardened  into 
stone,  when  all  that  now  stirs  within  us  that  live,  the  passion  and 
the  curiosity,  shall  have  been  stilled,  and  only  the  results  shall 
remain  engraved  unalterably  on  the  marble  of  the  past,  when  we 
and  all  that  belongs  to  us  are  history,  ^ — the  future  generation  will 
look  back  to  our  age,  not  so  much  to  hear  of  the  duel  between 
France  and  Germany,  or  how  the  Austrian  incubus  was  lifted  from 
Germany  and  Italy,  no,  nor  even  to  hear  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty 
or  the  French  Revolution  itself,  as  to  hear  of  those  explorers  and 
founders  who  settled  the  human  family  in  new  seats,  of  the  process 
by  which  English  self-government  was  made  the  inheritance  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  World,  the  English  language  became  a 
universal  tongue,  and  the  English  classical  writers,  by  a  more  fortu- 
nate destiny  than  that  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  became  the  classics 
of  a  new  universal  and  one-languaged  culture. 

I  speak  of  ^this  as  an  event  of  our  own  century ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
much  less  than  four  centuries  since  the  New  World  was  thrown  open 
to  us.  It  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  Cape  was  doubled  and 
America  discovered.  Never  since  that  time  has  the  New  World 
been  closed  again.  Never  have  the  European  communities  aban- 
doned the  endeavor  to  colonize  it.  And  yet  it  is  only  now  that  the 
problem  has  been  solved,  and  that  the  populations  of  the  Old  World 
have  begun  to  take  possession  of  this  vast  property.  It  might  seem 
to  us  at  first  as  if  they  might  have  done  this  long  ago.  Men  are  not 
generally  careless  of  wealth.  Here  was  wealth  in  enormous  quantity 
set  before  them,  —  nothing  less  than  a  new  hemisphere.  Even  if  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way,  one  would  have  thought  for  such  a  prize  all 
difficulties  would  have  been  surmounted.     Yet  it  took  in  fact  more 
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than  three  centuries  to  surmount  them.  What  might  seem  the  sim- 
ple problem  of  occupying  rich  lands  and  cultivating  them  so  as  to 
make  them  yield  abundance  and  luxury  to  their  occupiers,  and  to 
enrich  Europe  with  their  surplus  produce,  has  proved  a  problem  of 
immense  difficulty,  a  problem  attempted  over  and  over  again  with 
disastrous  failure,  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  is  the  great  event 
of  modem  times,  and  opens  a  new  volume  of  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  review  in  a  summary  way  the  causes  which,  when  the  New 
World  was  put  within  the  view  of  European  nations,  still,  as  it  were* 
kept  it  beyond  their  grasp,  and  placed  so  vast  an  interval  as  three 
centuries  between  the  formal  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
his  country  by  Columbus,  and  the  actual  taking  possession  of  it 
freely  and  in  large  numbers  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  Of  these 
causes,  to  omit  secondary  ones,  the  principal  are  these :  — 

First  The  purely  physical  difficulties  of  distance  and  danger. 
The  New  World  might  be  wealth,  but  for  a  long  time  it  was  wealth 
so  inconveniently  placed,  that  it  did  not  offer  much  attraction.  The 
journey  to  it  was  perilous  or  extremely  tedious,  habitation  in  it  was 
also  perilous.  It  was  wealth;  but  wealth  which  could  not  be  enjoyed 
without  surrendering  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  Europe,  was 
scarcely  worth  having.  All  that  Columbus  and  his  fellow-explorers 
showed  Was  that  a  new  world  existed  for  all  who  had  heroic  daring 
and  endurance.  It  was  indeed  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  material 
wealth.  It  was  a  treasure  the  value  of  which  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  understanding.  To  penniless  men  it  was  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  hungry  men  it  was  luxury,  to  homeless  men  it  was  houses  and 
vast  estates.  So  palpable  were  the  purely  material  advantages  it 
offered,  not  to  mention  others,  that  it  might  require  a  little  consid- 
eration to  appreciate  a  shelter  for  the  refugee  fleeing  from  oppres- 
sion, political  or  religious,  freshness  for  those  who  were  tired  of 
routine,  a  young  wprld  for  those  on  whom  a  heavy  past  pressed  like 
a  burden,  adventures  for  restless  spirits,  novelty  for  curious  ones. 

But  then  the  risks  and  losses  were  not  at  all  less  palpable  than  the 
advantages.  The  adventurer  in  the  New  World  cut  himself  practi- 
cally off  from  the  Old.  He  left  it  at  such  a  distance  behind  him  that 
he  could  count  on  no  help  from  it  in  case  of  need.  He  could  not 
use  it  as  a  base  of  operations ;  he  was  like  a  general  who  abandons 
his  communications  and  risks  everything  upon  finding  supplies  in 
the  enemy's  country.  He  was  not  then  absorbed,  as  now,  into  rich 
and  thriving  communities  composed,  if  not  of  fellow-countrymen, 
yet  of  kindred  races   made  sympathetic  by  history  and   religion. 
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What  he  found  was  a  few  scores  of  Europeans  maintaining  them- 
selves desperately  against  the  hostilities  of  native  and  of  savage 
tribes.  The  prizes  to  be  won  and  the  hardships  to  be  endured  made 
up  together  a  prospect  which  has  charms  for  the  adventurous  and 
the  ambitious ;  but  for  the  many,  emigration  could  not  in  those  cir- 
cumstances be  attractive.  It  was  a  lottery  in  which  there  were  a 
few  great  prizes  and  a  great  many  blanks.  The  chances  of  the  emi- 
grant bettering  himself  were  not  great,  the  chances  of  his  losing  his  life 
were  considerable,  the  chances  of  his  undergoing  greater  hardships 
than  he  had  to  fear  at  home  often  were  very  considerable.  In  all 
cases  the  parting  from  home,  friends,  and  country  had  to  be  endured, 
and  it  was  a  parting  that  might  commonly  be  looked  upon  as  final. 

Now,  this  was  a  state  of  things  which  necessarily  could  only 
improve  slowly.  The  European  communities  beyond  seas  would 
gradually  increase  in  number,  the  healthy  spots  for  settlement 
would  gradually  be  discovered,  the  savage  enemy  would  recede  to  a 
greater  distance,  and  the  area  within  which  the  settler  was  safe  from 
his  tomahawk  would  expand.  The  hard,  dangerous  life  of  the  first 
settlers  would  give  place  in  the  next  generations  to  a  condition  of 
great,  but  rude,  prosperity.  But  the  principal  difficulty  would 
remain  unaffected  by  mere  lapse  of  time.  The  distance  of  the  New 
World  from  the  Old  long  remained  nearly  the  same  as  respects  the 
time  required  to  traverse  it.  The  keels  of  the  ships  as  they  passed 
to  and  fro  across  the  Atlantic  did  not  by  mere  friction  make  it 
smoother,  or  wear  a  road  across  it.  It  remained  true  that  to  sail  to 
the  New  World  was  to  give  up  the  Old,  that  it  was  expatriation  in 
its  bitterer  sense,  that  return  was  tedious  and  formidable,  that  news 
from  the  old  country  was  rare,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  commu- 
nication of  thought  or  of  literature  or  of  interests,  that  life  in  the 
New  World  was  on  a  lower  level,  rude  plenty  without  thought  or 
citizenship  or  culture.  Not  till  all  this  is  altered  does  the  New 
World  become  really  that  which  we  might  fancy  it  to  have  been 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery, — a  treasure  of  all  good  things  laid  at 
our  feet.  But  when  it  is  altered,  when  the  hardships  of  emigration 
are  reduced  so  as  to  make  average  life  — that  is,  the  life  of  the  lower 
classes  —  in  the  New  World  as  safe  and  comfortable  as  average  life  in 
the  Old,  when  the  societies  of  the  New  World  become,  on  the 
average,  as  full  of  life  and  variety  as  those  of  Europe,  when  an 
intellectual  and  moral  life  has  sprung  up  there,  when  the  sting  of 
expatriation  is  drawn  by  communications  which  bring  the  two 
worlds  close  together,  when  intelligence  from  the  Old  World  is 
abundant  and  speedy,  when  the  high  quality  of  Old  World  wealth 
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can  be  possessed  at  the  same  time  as  the  abundant  quantity  of  the 
riches  of  the  New  World,  —  not  till  then,  but  then,  is  the  New 
World  reduced  fairly  to  a  possession ;  then  for  the  first  time  we  may 
say  that  mankind  has  become  richer  by  all  that  Columbus  dis 
covered.  But  this  alteration  could  not  come  about  by  mere  lapse 
of  time,  and  for  many  ages  it  was  brought  little  nearer.  It  was 
accomplished  in  this  century  by  those  contrivances  of  locomotion 
which  have  made  such  a  change  in  our  life  at  home.  The  railway, 
the  steamboat,  and  the  telegraph,  in  bringing  all  men  nearer  to  each 
other,  have  not  only  brought  society  in  each  nation  to  a  new  stage, 
but  they  have  brought  the  unappropriated  wealth  of  the  New  World 
infinitely  more  within  our  reach. 

The  second  obstacle  lay  in  the  fact  that  Europe  at  the  time  when 
it  discovered  the  New  World  consisted  itself  of  nations  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other.  Had  Europe  composed  one  state  in  the  age  of 
Columbus,  the  settlement  of  the  New  World  would  probably  have 
been  hastened  by  a  century  or  two.  Even  had  national  divisions 
remained  as  weak  and  the  sense  of  European  unity  remained  as  . 
strong  as  they  were  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Europe 
might  have  combined  in  the  settlement  of  the  New  World  as  it  did 
in  the  Crusades.  But  those  national  divisions  and  fierce  antipathies 
that  have  characterized  recent  ages  had  already  grown  strong,  and 
the  result  was  a  scramble  among  several  nations  for  the  New  World. 
This  scramble  filled  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
while  it  lasted,  of  course  the  accessibility  of  the  New  World  to  the 
emigrant  was  infinitely  diminished.  No  one  but  a  Spaniard  was 
allowed  in  New  Spain ;  the  English  settlers  in  New  York  and  Ohio 
had  to  dread  not  only  Indians  but  Frenchmen.  By  the  side  of 
national  antipathies  were  antipathies  of  religion.  These  might  in 
some  cases  favor  colonization,  as  we  know  in  the  case  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  French  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  enter  Louisiana 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  banished  from  France. 

The  third  obstacle  lay  in  the  fact  that  though  the  emigrant'  could 
get  little  assistance  on  the  whole  from  the  old  country  which  he 
had  left  behind  him,  yet  he  could  not  shake  himself  free  from  the 
burdens  and  obligations  of  his  former  citizenship.  Europe  followed 
him  to  hinder  and  control  and  to  take  a  percentage  from  his  pros- 
perity, though  her  help  was  not  much  to  be  counted  upon  in  adver- 
sity. In  some  of  our  own  colonies  this  pressure  was  indeed  little 
felt  When  that  early  colonization  is  named,  our  minds  most  readily 
recall  the  "Mayflower,"  the  colonists  of  New  England,  and  those 
verses  of  Andrew  Marvell  which  describe  their  exultation  in  leaving 
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an  oppressive  government  behind  them  and  finding  themselves  in  a 
paradise  of  liberty.     But  this  is  far  from  being  a  typical  instance. 
Mother  countries  did  not  generally,  as  England  did,  suffer   their 
colonies   to    escape   them.      New   England   flourished    under    our 
parental  neglect,  but  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  France  could  never 
congratulate  themselves  upon  having  left  their  governments  behind 
them.    The  Pilgrim  Fathers  escaped  from  a  yoke  which  even  then 
was   comparatively  mild;    the   governments  which  could    not    be 
escaped  were  the  imperious   despotisms   of  the    Continent.     The 
Spanish  and  French  governments,  formidable  enough  at  home,  were 
much  more  peremptory  beyond  the  sea ;  wasteful  and  unenlightened 
enough  at  home,  they  blundered  far  more  ruinously  in  those  remote 
settlements.     So  far  from  escaping,  the  Spanish  or  French  colonist 
fell  more  completely  into  the  hands, of  an  arbitrary  government  and 
an  arbitrary  church  than  his  fellow-countrymen  at  home.     This 
interference  of   the  mother  country  was  indeed   not  always   mis- 
chievous, and  it  was  often  well  intended.     The  Spanish  government 
did  good  by  regulating  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  New 
Spain  so  as  to  prevent  the  utter  extermination  of  the  native  races ; 
France  sent  out  more  than  one  governor  of  commanding  ability  to 
her  settlements  both  in  America  and  Asia.     But  such  interference, 
even  when  it  did  good,  generally  retarded  the  work  of  settlement. 
It  deprived  the  newly  acquired  wealth  of  its  value  by  closing  the 
best  markets;    it  laid  prohibitions  upon  the  industries  that  might 
have  proved  the  most  lucrative ;  it  prevented  the  flow  of  population 
towards  the  richest  lands;  it  deprived  emigration  of  its  principal 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  the  enterprising  by  depriving  it  of  its  freedom  ; 
it  stopped  the  supply  of  ability  towards  new  countries,  in  which  abil- 
ity is  specially  wanted.     Now  the  rivalry  of  European  nations  in 
colonization,  and  also  the  jealousy  of  mother  countries,  have  also 
been  removed,  like  the  first  difficulty  I  spoke  of,  since  the  last  cent- 
ury.    It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  present  century  has  witnessed  no 
struggle  of  European  races  for  the  possession  of  countries  in  the 
New  World.    Such  struggles  for  territory  as  there  have  been,  and  as 
there  may  be  again,  are  struggles  between  New  World  powers  them- 
selves, or  between  powers  of  the  New  World  and  powers  of  the  Old. 
We  have  seen  the  United  States  despoil  Mexico  of  Texas,  and  we 
may  see,   though  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not,  a  similar  struggle 
between  the  United  States  and  England.     There  may  be  also  a  con- 
test between  the  United  States  and  Spain  for  the  possession  of 
Cuba.     But  colonial  wars  like  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  can  scarcely  return.     In  those  wars  the  old  national 
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antipathies  of  Europe  found  new  battle-fields  in  the  New  World.     For 
instance,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  old  quarrel  between  Catholic  Spain 
and  Protestant   England,   Cromwell  conquered  Jamaica.     The  war 
which  England  and  France  waged  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century  over  the  corpse  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy  ended  in  the 
cession  of  Acadia  to  England;  the  other  great  duel  between  the 
same  nations,  which  fifty  years  later  the  elder  Pitt  directed  on  the 
part  of  England,  expelled  France  definitively  from  the  New  World, 
and  gave  the  destinies  of  it  into  the  control  of  England,  for  in  that 
war  France  was  driven  at  once  out  of  America  and  out  of  India. 
Finally,  in  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  the  younger  Pitt  car- 
ried out  his  father's  work  and  disabled  England's  only  remaining 
colonial  rival  by  taking  from  the  Dutch,  Demerara,  the  Cape,  and  Cey- 
lon.    Since  that  time,  emigrant?  from  Europe  have  not  had  to  count 
among  thir  dangers  the  breaking  out  of  wars  in  Europe.     In  the  last 
century,  as  Macaulay  says,  because  Frederic  was  ambitious,  black  men 
fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  red  men  scalped  each  other 
by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America.     This  cannot  happen  to  any 
great  extent  again.     Of  the  European  powers,  only  one  possesses  col- 
onies of  any  considerable  importance ;  and  therefore  for  the  future  if 
the  New  World  is  much  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Old,  it  must 
be  by  its  own  fault.     This  result  has  been  partly  produced,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  success  of  England  in  conquering  the  colonies  of  her 
rivals.     But  it  has  been  also  in  part  caused  by  another  change,  which 
has  at  the  same  time  removed  the  third  of  the  obstacles,  viz.,  the 
jealousy  of  mother  countries.     Along  with  the  bringing  together  of 
the  two  worlds  by  improvement  in  locomotion  in  the  present  century, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and  Dutch  from  the  New  World  by 
the  English  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  to  notice,  as  a  leading 
event  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent states  in  it.     The  European  powers  which  established  them- 
selves earliest  in  the  New  World  have  not,  like  the  French  and  Dutch, 
been  expelled  by  the  English.     The  Spaniards  did  indeed  retire  from 
North  America  and  from  Jamaica,  and  the  Portuguese  lost  the  hold 
they  had  so  early  acquired  upon  India.     But  in  Central  America,  and 
in  the  huge  continent  of  South  America,  no  other  European  power 
has  seriously  interfered  with  them.     Yet  Central  and  South  America 
are  free  as  much  as  North  America  from  all  complications  of  European 
politics.     It  makes  no  difference  now  at  Buenos  Ayres  or  Rio  Janeiro, 
what  governments  rule  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  what  state  threatens 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.     A  century  ago  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution of  1868  would  have  been  felt  in  the  New  World  from  the  tropic 
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of  Cancer  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  proposal  to  unite  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  at  that  time  have  involved  the  whole  destiny  of 
South  America.  But  now  European  rivalries  have  been  expelled 
from  this  region  by  another  cause,  as  completely  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  New  World  :  they  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  England.  This  cause  is  the  same  by  which  the  third  obsta- 
cle to  colonization,  which  we  found  to  lie  in  the  interference  of  mother 
countries  with  their  colonies,  has  been  in  most  parts  removed.  As 
there  have  been  three  such  obstacles,  so  there  have  been  three  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  history  of  the  New  World.  Two  of  these  have 
been  mentioned.  One  is  the  closer  physical  union  of  it  with  the 
Old  World,  through  improvements  in  locomotion ;  this  has  been  the 
work  of  the  present  century.  The  other  belongs  to  the  last  century ; 
it  is  the  predominance  of  the  English  nationality  over  the  greater 
part  of  it.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  third  of  these  great  events, 
which  is  the  emancipation  of  the  greater  part  of  it  from  the  yoke 
of  mother  countries.  This  was  accomplished  in  successive  stages,  of 
which  one  belongs  to  the  last  century,  and  the  others  to  the  present ; 
the  severance  of  the  United  States  from  England,  the  severance  of 
the  South  American  colonies  from  Spain,  and  the  peaceful  separa- 
tion of  Brazil  from  Portugal.  This  emancipation  of  the  New  World 
is  certainly  a  great  event.  Whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  stage 
of  progress,  might  for  a  moment  be  questioned.  The  interference  of 
a  mother  country,  sometimes  despotic  and  ignorant  as  in  the  case  of  Old 
Spain,  or  ignorant  merely,  as  in  the  case  of  Old  England,  might  be  a 
great  evil.  But  it  was  not  always  altogether  unredeemed,  and  there 
were  counterbalancing  evils  in  independence.  A  distant  European 
government  cannot  guide  wisely  a  New  World  community,  true,  but  it 
often  happens  that  the  New  World  community  is  just  as  incapable  of 
governing  itself.  Want  of  cultivation  or  want  of  political  experience 
upon  the  part  of  the  settlers,  or  what  so  commonly  occurs,  the  mixture 
of  races  among  them,  may  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  stand  alone, 
and  a  positive  advantage  to  have  any  settled  authority,  however  dis- 
tant, to  lean  upon.  The  emancipation  of  the  New  World  therefore 
might  have  proved,  and  in  some  parts  has  proved,  no  removal  of  a 
hindrance  to  settlement.  If  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  countries 
checked  immigration,  it  may  be  checked  quite  as  much  by  anarchy  in 
emancipated  communities.  If  commercial  monopoly  was  a  hindrance, 
so  is  the  stagnation  produced  by  the  insecurity  of  governments,  and 
young  countries  as  well  as  old  states  are  liable  to  be  deluded  by  the 
fallacies  of  protection.  Emancipation,  therefore,  might  have  had  the 
effect  of  leaving  the  New  World  as  much  closed  against  immigration 
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as  it  was  before.  The  greater  part  of  South  America  has  perhaps 
gained  little  as  yet  by  emancipation,  whatever  it  may  gain  in  the 
future.  In  the  long  run  perhaps  it  may  educate  itself ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  it  has  in  some  parts  been  a  prey  to  perpetual  revolution, 
and  in  other  parts  to  ferocious  border  wars,  — evils  which,  had  it 
remained  in  its  former  tutelage,  it  might  have  escaped.  But  all  such 
failures  are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  success  of  the 
United  States.  There  an  independent  power  has  arisen  in  the  New 
World,  the  special  characteristic  of  which  is  to  welcome  and  facili- 
tate settlement ;  a  political  power  of  a  new  type,  created  to  meet  the 
special  conditions  of  a  continent  in  the  process  of  being  peopled,  and 
combining  prosperity  and  order  with  a  freedom  of  industrial  enter- 
prise in  a  degree  altogether  unprecedented.  This  novel  political 
creation  was  the  direct  result  of  emancipation ;  and  its  power  extends 
over  so  vast  an  area,  and  the  example  of  its  success  is  so  instructive 
beyond  the  area  of  its  power,  that  it  stands  out  beyond  all  compar- 
ison as  the  leading  phenomenon  of  the  New  World,  and  its  appear- 
ance has  contributed  more  even  than  the  two  other  events  I  have 
named  before  it  to  bring  the  New  World  within  the  grasp  of  man- 
The  result  of  this  series  of  events  is  nothing  less  than  this :  that 
the  Utopia  which  may  have  filled  the  minds  of  the  explorers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  being  dimmed  for  two  centuries,  has  appeared 
again  in  our  own  times  a  realized  fact,  although  so  different  is  the 
texture,  as  it  were,  of  imagination  and  reality,  that  we  hardly  perceive 
it,  or  else  perceive  it  with  disappointment  when  the  one  passes  into 
the  other.  A  promised  land  is  placed  in  this  age  full  in  view  of  all 
those  that  toil.  A  chance  of  material  happiness  is  held  out  to  those 
who  may  have  fancied  themselves  born  to  hopeless  labor.  The  half- 
starved  agricultural  laborer  may  become  a  land-owner,  and  close  his 
eyes  at  last  amid  the  waving  of  his  own  harvests.  This  is  not  only 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  it  is  constantly  happening.  It  is 
not  the  reward  of  exceptional  daring  and  perseverance ;  it  may  be  won 
without  more  trouble  and  risk  than  one  may  desire  to  make  life 
exciting.  And  this  terrestrial  heaven  is  to  be  won,  not  by  a  change 
comparable  to  that  which  opens  to  us  the  heaven  beyond  the  grave, 
not  by  a  parting  like  death.  The  exile  of  the  modern  emigrant  is 
much  mitigated.  He  does  not  leave  his  friends  utterly  behind  him: 
he  may  hope  often  to  hear  of  them,  sometimes  to  return  to  them, 
perhaps  to  be  followed  by  them.  He  does  not  enter  upon  an  untried 
mode  of  existence.  Something  of  civilization  will  accompany  him 
almost  to  the  end  of  his  most  adventurous  wandering.  European 
languages,  manners  not  different  if  ruder,  will  surround  him  in  the 
New  World  as  in  the  Old. 
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The  change  I  describe  has  come  about  so  gradually  we  hardly  notice 
the  greatness  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly 
excites  our  interest  In  like  manner,  the  events  which  I  have  marked 
as  leading  up  to  it  are  of  that  large  and  remote  kind  that  we  do  not 
instantly  think  of  arranging  them  in  a  series.  Whatever  is  of  vast 
magnitude  produces  a  vague  impression  as  long  as  it  is  very  near. 
A  century  or  two  hence,  when  both  the  change  itself  and  the  series 
of  events  that  produced  it  are  foreshortened  by  distance  of  time, 
they  will  stand  out  with  great  prominence  before  all  the  events  of 
this  age  which  now  absorb  our  attention.  New  discoveries,  revolu- 
tions of  thought,  may  no  doubt  then  have  a  prominence  even  greater ; 
but  no  war  or  revolution  affecting  one  or  two  European  countries  will 
then  appear  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  definitive  settling  of 
the  New  World.  That  great  event  will  then  appear  marking  the 
nineteenth  century.  President  Lincoln  computed  that  between  1920 
and  1930  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  equal  that  of 
Europe.  When  it  severed  itself  from  England  that  population  was 
3,coo,ocx),  or  equal  to  the  population  of  London.  Even  if  no  other 
change  of  the  same  kind  should  take  place  during  the  same  period 
in  other  continents,  if  colonization  should  flag  in  South  Africa,  if  the 
difficulties  of  Central  Australia  should  prove  insurmountable,  if  the 
development  of  the  great  Amazon  River  into  a  new  Mediterranean  of 
the  West,  which  some  anticipate,  should  not  take  place,  —  yet  if  this 
single  change  m  the  United  States,  which  rests  upon  the  soberest 
calculation,  should  be  realized,  it  will  affect  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race  far  more  than  any  other  purely  material  or  even  purely 
political  or  national  event  of  this  period.  V^ 

'  I  have  some  reflections  to  ofEer  upon  the  settlement  of  the  New 
World  as  it  concerns  (i)  the  British  race,  (2)  the  British  empire. 
These  two  things  are  to  be  kept  quite  distinct.  The  British  race 
marches  steadily  forward  to  a  predominance  in  the  New  World  which 
no  cause  known  to  us  can  prevent.  It  includes  our  republican  kin- 
dred of  the  United  States  as  well  as  our  fellow-subjects  of  Canada 
and  Australia.  The  British  empire  is  quite  another  thing.  We 
have  had  two  empires  at  different  times.  Just  when  we  lost  one 
we  began  to  gain  another.  Just  as  we  began  to  lose  America,  we 
began  to  possess  ourselves  of  Canada  and  India.  Soon  after  the  loss  of 
America  was  consummated,  we  began  to  colonize  Australia.  Neither 
empire  was  gained  with  any  very  fixed  object;  neither  has  ever 
inspired  us  with  much  pride.  We  took  little  damage  by  the  loss  of 
the  first,  and  some  think  we  should  be  better  for  losing  the  second. 
In  any  case  the  fortunes  of  the  British  race  are  in  no  way  bound 
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up  with  those  of  the  British  empire.  Those  of  the  race  are  as 
secure,  those  of  the  empire  as  precarious,  as  any  human  affairs  can 
be.     I  am  concerned  at  present  only  with  the  race. 

It  is  in  the  settlement  of  the  New  World  that  the  English  race 
has  discovered  the  greatness  of  its  mission.     For  many  centuries  we 
were  known  as  a  prosperous  and  warlike  nation.     In  old  Plantagenet 
times  we  held  our  own  very  well  among  the  states  of  Christendom 
and  fought  brave  battles  in  France.     Then  in  the  age  of  Reforma- 
tion we  signalized  ourselves  by  freedom  of  thought,  and  won  a  high 
position  by  resistance  to  the  Spanish  tyrant  of  Europe.     Next  came 
our  civil  commotions,  the  result  of  which  was  to  give  us  a  free  polit- 
ical life  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  servitude,  and  to  cause  us  to  be  regarded  by  the  Conti- 
nent as  the  one   modern   nation  that   emulated   the   Greeks    and 
Romans.     Thus  we  were  distinguished  at  different  times  for  differ- 
ent reasons;  but  in  all  this   there  was   nothing  which   even  fore- 
shadowed the  particular  pre-eminence  which  was  in  store  for  us.    As 
yet  our  greatness  was  purely  European.     In  the  New  World  we  had 
indeed  a  footing,  but  as  yet  we  were  far  outstripped  by  other  nations 
in  colonization.     In  those  days  the  New  World  seemed  to  be  beyond 
dispute  the  inheritance  of  Spain.     Even  in   the  first   part   of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  long  after  her  power  had  declined  in  Europe, 
Spain  might  still  console  herself  with  the  thought  that   the   New 
World  was  her  own.     Her  language  had  extended  itself  from  one 
tropic  to  the  other;  the  territory  that  she  ruled  was  not  only  the 
largest  but  by  far  the  richest  that  was  anywhere  to  be  found.     She 
might  almost  boast,  as  we  boast  now,  that  though  her  empire  might 
pass  away,  nothing  could  affect  the  preponderance  of  her  race,  espe- 
cially as  the  settlements  of  the  kindred  Portuguese  nation  were  only 
inferior  to  her  own.     Compared  with  this  splendid  colonial  system, 
the  English  settlements  in  New  England  and  Virginia  must  have 
seemed  beggarly.     Neglected  and  even  despised  by  England  herself, 
made  up  of  the  refugees  of  her  political  disturbances,  not  yet  very 
considerable  in  numbers  and  inhabiting  a  territory  not  very  rich,  the 
colonies  of  England  yielded  not  only  to  those  of  Spain  but  to  those 
of  Portugal,  and  seemed  likely  in  the  end  to  be  surpassed  even  by 
those  of  France. 

By  what  means  has  all  this  been  so  completely  changed  }  France 
has  long  since  retired  from  the  contest,  and  the  Spanish  nationality 
is  eclipsed  in  the  New  World  by  the  English.  And  yet  the  actual 
area  occupied  by  the  Spanish  nationality  remains  little  changed, 
though  the  Spanish  empire   is  gone.      The   Spanish  colonies  are 
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where  they  were,  though  now  independent,  and  possess  as  they  did 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  Eng- 
lish nationality  that  the  function  of  fashioning  the  future  of  the  New 
World  has  now  passed.  Spanish  America  is  now  an  obscure  region, 
almost  forgotten  by  Europe ;  English  America  is  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  mankind.  How  is  it  that  England  in  these  last 
times  has  acquired  so  new  and  transcendent  a  title  to  fame  'i  She 
has  now  quite  a  different  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  from 
that  which  she  had  in  past  times.  In  the  sixteenth  century  she  was 
famed  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speculation.  In  the  seventeenth 
she  made  herself  the  home  of  political  liberty.  But  now  she  bears 
quite  another  character  before  the  world.  Now  she  is  a  mother  of 
nations.  Now  she  has  reproduced  her  own  image  in  countless 
infant  communities.  Now,  without  declining  herself  or  losing^ 
except  relatively,  her  old  honors,  she  is  named  as  a  great  source  or 
original  of  institutions  and  ways  of  life  that  prevail  universally  in 
the  New  World.  She  has  acquired  a  classical  character  among 
states;  she  has  become  an  object  of  universal  imitation,  an  authority 
to  which  young  societies  everywhere  refer,  a  standard  by  which  the 
future  political  course  of  mankind  will  be  regulated. 

How  did  this  happen  1  It  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  of  those 
three  decisive  events  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  by  which,  as 
I  have  shown,  it  was  brought  within  the  easy  reach  of  emigration, 
two  were  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  Englishmen.  The  scram- 
ble for  the  New  World  among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  brought  to 
an  end,  I  said,  by  the  victory  of  one  nation ;  but  that  nation  was 
the  English.  The  cramping  of  colonies  by  mother  countries  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  assertion  of  colonial  independence ;  and  in 
one  conspicuous  instance  that  independence  was  not  only  won,  but 
used  with  such  vigor  and  such  happy  prudence  that  a  political  power 
was  created  in  the  New  World  more  hospitable  and  more  vastly 
expansive  than  had  ever  been  seen  before.  But  that  instance  was 
the  instance  of  the  colonies  of  England.  These  two  events  taken 
together,  while  in  conjunction  with  steam  and  electricity  they  have 
made  the  New  World  capable  of  rapid  settlement,  have  given  to  the 
English  race  an  undisputed  presidency  in  the  work  of  settlement. 
Had  North  America  passed  into  English  hands,  as  it  did,  in  Pitt's 
time,  had  the  United  States  constituted  themselves  unfortunately, 
split  up  into  rival  states,  or  showed  themselves  jealous  of  new  immi- 
gration, the  same  result  would  not  have  been  produced  ;  but  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  followed  by  the  success  of  the  United 
States,  has  produced  the  result  we  see. 
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Let  us  proceed  to  consider  more  closely  what  is  the  character  of  the 
predominance  of  our  race  in  the  New  World.  Does  the  word  '*  pre- 
dominance "  mean  that  whereas  a  century  ago  there  were  in  North 
America  not  only  Englishmen,  but  also  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen 
and  Spaniards,  now  it  is  possessed  entirely  by  Englishmen  ?  The 
very  contrary  is  true.  Never  did  so  many  nations  share  so  freely  in 
the  spoils  of  the  New  World  as  now.  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  and 
Spaniards  are  much  more  free  to  settle  in  North  America,  if  they 
choose  to  do  sO,  than  they  were  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Those 
who  actually  do  settle  there  are  Germans,  or  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  England,  the  Irish,  quite  as  much  as  the  English  themselves. 
The  French  of  Lower  Canada  have  not  been  driven  out;  and  in 
these  latest  times  not  only  European  races,  not  English,  but  races 
altogether  alien  in  manners  and  religion,  are  taking  root  there.  The 
Chinaman  begins  to  find  a  home  there,  the  negro  has  been 
admitted  to  citizenship  without  passing  through  any  preparatory 
stages  except  barbarism  and  slavery.  Never,  in  short,  was  there 
a  country  less  monopolized  by  a  single  race  than  the  United  States. 
Never  was  there  seen  such  a  medley  of  nations,  and  of  the  colonies 
still  politically  united  with  England  much  the  same  may  be  said. 

But  over  the  whole  chaos  the  English  race  presides,  because  there 
prevail  everywhere  English  political  institutions  and  our  language. 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  four  European 
types  of  polity  and  four  European  languages  flourishing  side  by  side 
in  North  America.  There  was  Spanish  government  and  language 
in  Florida,  Dutch  in  what  is  now  New  York,  French  in  Canada, 
English  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Now  there  is  but  one  polit. 
ical  type,  the  English  type,  slightly  modified  in  Canada,  considerably 
modified  in  the  United  States;  and  oae  language,  the  English, 
prevails  everywhere  as  the  language  of  political  debate  and  of  litera- 
ture. Yet  in  the  old  state  of  things  immigration  was  checked, 
though  the  immigration  had  such  a  choice  of  constitutions  and  of 
languages ;  and  now  that  all  has  become  English,  America  receives 
a  free  stream  of  immigration  from  all  Europe. 

To  state  the  difference  shortly,  in  old  times  America  was  hospita- 
ble to  types,  but  exclusive  towards  individuals  ;  now  she  does  not 
welcome  new  types,  but  she  welcomes  individuals  freely.  Then 
there  was  in  America  a  new  France,  a  new  Holland,  a  new  England, 
but  a  small  population ;  now  the  immigrant  is  welcomed  there  from 
whatever  country,  but  when  he  arrives  he  is  forced  by  a  gentle  prac- 
tical compulsion  to  put  off  the  rind  of  tradition  that  envelops  him, 
and  to  wrap  himself  instead  in  English  institutions,  and  to  accustom 
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his  mouth  to  English  speech.  England,  in  short,  is  being  idealized. 
To  many  nations  the  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  act  of  disap- 
pearing from  history.  They  have  left  behind  them  some  imperish- 
able product,  some  way  of  thinking  which  imposes  itself  upon  other 
nations,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  live  on  in  a  second  and  ideal 
life.  The  Jewish  state  disappeared,  but  we  are  all,  and  remain 
unalterably  Jews  in  religion ;  we  strive  to  be  Greeks  in  science  and 
art ;  Rome  imposed  her  jurisprudence,  and  for  a  long  time  her  lan- 
guage, upon  Europe.  It  is  the  fortune  of  England,  before  she  loses 
her  own  vitality  or  her  independent  greatness,  to  see  the  nations 
dividing  among  them  her  ideal  bequest,  to  see  the  spiritual  England 
building  itself  up  in  men's  minds,  and  all  the  nations  crowding  into  it 
over  a  hundred  continents  and  isles.  The  spiritual  England  is  a 
political  idea,  and  it  will  perpetuate  itself  in  conjunction  with  a  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  with  a  literature. 

It  may  be  said,  the  political  constitutions  of  the  New  World  do 
indeed  take  their  origin  from  the  English,  but  they  deviate  very  far 
from  their  original.  It  is  rather  the  weakness  than  the  strength  of 
those  young  communities  that  they  borrow  their  institutions  from  us, 
instead  of  creating  new  ones  to  suit  the  new  conditions.  When  we 
see  colonial  governors  imitating  the  forms  of  English  royalty  and 
talking  of  "  my  government " ;  colonial  legislatures  imitating  the 
English  Parliament  and  aping  the  etiquette  which  forbids  the  Upper 
House  to  originate  or  alter  a  money  bill ;  colonial  ministers  disposing 
of  the  patronage  of  the  colony  and  marshalling  their  majorities  in 
the  approved  English  manner, — we  ought  not  to  be  proud,  but  rather 
vexed,  to  see  how  slavishly  imitative  human  beings  are ;  we  ought  not 
to  approve,  but  at  the  utmost  to  excuse.  Moreover,  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  imitation  will  not  last ;  that  as  the  colonists  get  more  accus- 
tomed to  politics  they  will  grow  more  independent ;  that  they  will 
gradually  drop  what  is  English  in  their  institutions,  and  substitute 
for  it  something  more  native  and  appropriate.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
appears  from  the  history  of  the  United  States.  They  too  began  by 
imitating  England ;  but  though  the  traces  of  the  English  model  may 
still  be  discerned  in  their  constitution,  yet  they  have  gradually  devel- 
oped it  into  something  essentially  different.  It  has  become  so  mod- 
ified in  the  course  of  time,  that  it  has  now  little  more  real  resemblance 
to  its  original  than  other  constitutions  which  had  quite  a  different 
origin.  It  may  be  English  in  its  descent  and  derivation,  but  in  its 
nature  it  is  not  English,  but  simply  American. 

It  is  very  true  that  English  institutions  cannot  be  transplanted 
whole  into  the  New  World,  and  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  must 
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always  fail  sooner  or  later.  That  part  of  them  which  has  been 
determined  by  physical  conditions  naturally  will  not  bear  transplant- 
ing. In  England  land  is  among  the  most  precious  of  possessions, 
and  therefore  gives  an  immense  advantage  to  the  possessor  of  it; 
in  the  New  World  land  is  almost  like  air  and  water,  and  has  scarcely 
any  economical  value  at  all.  All  the  prestige,  therefore,  which  with 
us  attaches  to  the  possession  of  land,  dies  off  in  the  New  World. 
England  again  is  densely  peopled :  the  human  being,  therefore, 
simply  as  such,  is  of  small  account ;  the  human  being  simply  as 
such  is  in  England  a  pauper,  and  runs  the  risk  of  starvation.  In  the 
New  World  he  recovers  his  dignity,  and  for  drudgery  or  degrading 
labor  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  inferior  races,  —  the  Indian,  the 
negro,  the  coolie,  or  else  to  have  recourse  to  convicts.  The  lower 
class,  therefore,  rises  by  the  same  change  of  physical  condition  which 
depresses  the  aristocracy  of  landholders.  Thus  classes  are  brought 
near  to  a  condition  of  equality,  and  everything  in  English  institu- 
tions which  presumes  a  great  inequality  among  classes  becomes 
inappropriate  and  falls  into  abeyance  in  the  New  World. 

The  institutions  of  England  are  very  plainly  aristocratical.  If 
they  were  nothing  else,  it  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that  they  could 
not  flourish  iri  the  New  World,  and  that  all  constitutions,  American 
or  other,  that  may  spring  up  there,  can  only  be  English  in  name. 
But  aristocracy  is  not  the  characteristic  feature  of  English  institu- 
tions. It  is  an  accident  of  them ;  an  accident  in  many  respects 
useful  and  valuable,  but  still  nothing  more  than  an  accident.  The 
essence  of  English  institutions  is  not  to  be  found  here,  but  else- 
where. The  most  superficial  comparison  of  our  institutions  with 
those  of  the  Continent  brings  to  view  their  essential  character. 
What  is  characteristic  of  England  is  not  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  distribution  of  classes  ;  it  is  the  something  in  the  relation 
of  the  citizen  towards  the  government.  Government  regards  the 
people  and  is  regarded  by  the  people  difFerently  in  England  than  on 
the  Continent.  There,  it  is  a  leviathan  swallowing  up  ever}'thing. 
When  it  is  bad  you  have  tyranny,  when  it  is  well-meaning  you  have 
socialism.  In  either  case  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to  it.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  always  to  depress  it  too  much.  The 
individual  reigns,  the  government  is  regarded  with  jealousy.  The 
aim  of  government  is  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible,  the  aim  of  the 
people  to  avoid  appealing  to  it  as  long  as  possible.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  government  among  us  is  exceptionally  stable. 
It  may  be  seldom  quite  strong  or  respected  enough  ;  but  our  respect 
for  it,  though  cold,  is  real,  and  does  not,  as  on  the  Continent,  give  way 
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altogether.     Confined  within  its  narrow  sphere,  it  is  unusually  secure. 
It  has  to  content  itself  with  a  safe  but  modest  ambition.     It  is  never 
glorified,  never  idealized,  never  hymned,  for  its  greatness  or  impe- 
riousness.     We  admire  greatness   only   in  the   individual;    in   the 
state  we  regard  it  with  jealousy.     Our  view  is  probably  a  one-sided 
one.    When  personal  freedom  has  been  secured,  it  would  probably 
be  a  good  thing  to  secure  a  strong  government  and  a  high  organiza- 
tion too.     But  being  unable  to  secure  both,  it  is  our  peculiarity  that 
we  have  chosen  the  individual  and  sacrificed  the  state.     Our  calcu- 
lation has  been  better  than  might  have  been  anticipated.     It  pro- 
duces states  not  very  dignified,  not  very  prompt  in  common  action, 
but  it  does  not  produce  weak  states.      On  the  contrary,  states 
fashioned  on  this  model  are  found  to  have  a  fund  of  strength  that 
other  states  want.     The  machinery  may  be  bad,  but   the   stuff  is 
good.     It  is  an  army  often  without  a  great  general  or  professional 
officer,  but   an  army  every  man  of  which   is  a  practised   soldier. 
Such  armies,  like  the  Roman  armies  marched  against  Pyrrhus,  may 
be  beaten  in  a  battle,  but  they  win  in  the  war.     This  is  then  the 
English  idea:  free  scope  for  the  individual,  and  jealousy  of  whatever 
power  may  efface  the  individual ;  jealousy  first   of  the   state,  and 
next  of  all  overshadowing  personalities.     Our  celebrities  of  all  kinds 
fill  less  space  and  dominate  the  scene  less  than  those,  for  example, 
of  France.     As  we  reject  state  worship,  so  we  do  not  tolerate  hero 
worship.     Our  heroes  rise  with  great  difficulty,  reign  but  a  little 
while,  and  hardly  win  a  gleam  of  glory ;  for  we  find  that  the  hero 
can  scarcely  be  rewarded  adequately,  without  being  rewarded  exces- 
sively :  what  is  given  to  him  must  be  taken  from  others.     Moreover, 
it  marks  the  poverty  of  the  country  in  greatness,  to  worship  it  in 
one  man ;  and  we  could  not  more  precisely  state  that  political  idea 
which  has  animated  us  at  home,  and  which  gave  us  predominance  in 
the  New  World,  —  that  idea  which  makes  the  spiritual  England  to 
which  so  many  communities  in  the  future  are  to  belong,  —  than  by 
saying,  in  England  there  are  no  heroes,  for  every  Englishman  is  a 
hero. 

It  is  this  individualism,  this  subordination  of  the  government  to 
the  governed,  that  the  New  World  has  gained  from  us,  and  keeps 
even  where  it  deviates  most  from  our  example  in  other  respects.  It 
was  by  this  that  the  New  World  became  ours  in  the  first  instance. 
English  settlers  have  been  surpassed  in  many  things  by  other 
nations;  the  first  Spanish  explorers  showed  perhaps  more  heroism; 
the  French  had  more  comprehensive  ideas  ;  both  French  and  Span- 
ish have  succeeded  in  blending  with  native  tribes,  while  the  English 
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have  uniformly  exterminated  them ;  what  was  peculiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish was,  that  their  government  entirely  neglected  them,  and  that 
they  were  better  able  than  any  other  settlers  to  do  without  govern- 
ment, or  to  make  a  government  for  themselves.  Those  who  can 
do  without  government,  those  who  carry  the  law  within  their  minds, 
are  the  masters  of  the  world.  When  they  have  conquered  the  world, 
as  the  English  have  conquered  the  New  World  from  nature,  and 
now  hold  the  doors  of  it  wide  open  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  it  fills 
with  population  and  becomes  crowded,  government  will  gradually 
become  more  indispensable.  Then  it  will  be  the  mission  of  the 
English  in  presiding  over  the  constituent  assemblies  of  the  future, 
to  maintain  always  the  due  importance  of  the  individual  against  the 
state,  to  lift  up  other  races  to  their  own  standard  of  self-government, 
to  show  that  the  force  of  a  community  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the 
number  of  its  paid  bayonets,  but  to  the  number  of  unfettered  individ- 
ual wills  that  voluntarily  co-operate,  and  the  constraining  power  of  a 
law ;  not  in  proportion  to  the  imperiousness  and  organization  of  those 
who  administer  it,  but  to  the  free  speech  of  those  who  debated  it, 
and  the  free  unanimity  of  those  who  by  their  freely  chosen  repre- 
sentatives enacted  it 

This  is  the  spiritual  England  to  which  the  New  World  belongs ; 
and  this  spiritual  England  speaks  one  language.  I  know  not  whether 
any  philologer  would  beforehand  have  pronounced,  as  Grimm  did 
after  the  event,  our  English  tongue  worthy  to  become  thus  uni- 
versal ;  but  such  is  the  destiny  which  Providence  has  decreed  for 
it.  Our  language  will  be  to  the  New  World  all  and  far  more  than 
all  that  Latin  was  to  mediaeval  Europe.  And  along  with  our  lan- 
guage, we  bequeath  of  necessity  our  literature ;  that  is,  not  everything 
that  happens  to  be  written  in  our  language,  but  that  which  was 
freshly  conceived  in  our  language,  and  that  which  cannot  by  any 
ingenuity  be  satisfactorily  translated  out  of  it.  Our  scientific  dis- 
coveries, our  philosophical  speculations,  will  gain  no  great  advantage 
from  the  diffusion  of  our  race.  The  discoveries  of  a  foreigner  or 
his  speculations  will  in  due  time,  if  they  are  worth  it,  be  explained 
in  English,  and  will  exert  as  much  influence  as  if  they  had  been 
expressed  in  English  at  the  first.  Science  and  philosophy  are  not 
much  connected  with  nationality  or  language.  It  is  different  with 
literature  proper,  with  the  writings  in  which  language  is  handled 
artistically,  the  writings  which  are  addressed  to  the  emotions  and  the 
imagination.  All  the  vast  influence  that  belongs  to  such  writings 
runs  down  lines  of  race.  The  immortality  that  poets  aspire  to  is 
liable  to  many  accidents,  and  to  none  more  than  the  diffusion  of  the 
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language  they  write  in.     A  Homer  might  perish  were  he  cast  upon 
an  insignificant  or  dwindling  nationality.     A  Silius  Italicus  lives  two 
thousand  years  by  the  aid  of  an  imperial  language.     This  chance  has 
turned  out  favorably  for  English  literature.     How  many  of  you  whom 
I  am  addressing  have  spent  years  in  the  study  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  would  at  this  moment  recognize  a  quotation  from  either  more 
certainly  than  a  quotation  from  Dryden  or  Wordsworth  ?     Why  is 
this  ?    There  are  better  poets  in  the  world  than  Virgil  and  Horace, 
but  they  belonged  to  the  race  by  whom  our  country  was  first  brought 
within  the  area  of  civilization.     In  like  manner,  though  the  French 
may  assert  the  superiority  of  their  prose  to  ours  and  the  Italians  of 
their  poetry,  yet  the  question  of  literary  immortality  is  decided  in 
our  favor  by  an  accident,  and  the  poets  of  the  New  World,  the  Vir- 
gils  and   Horaces  of  the  future,  must  almost  of  necessity  be  not 
Dante  or  Voltaire  or  Goethe,  but  Shakespeare  and  his   English 
compeers-     It  is  observed  of  the  Roman  poets  that  they  seem  to 
have  remarked  the  advantage  of  their  position,  and  indulge  much 
more  frequently  than  the  Greek  poets  in  anticipations  of  their  own 
immortality.     Englishmen  less  than  any  nation  allow  their  minds  to 
be  elevated  by  thoughts  of  this  kind.     I  do  not  perceive   that  the 
great  position  we  have  come  recently  to  occupy  in  the  world  has  had 
the  least  influence  upon  the  imaginations  either  of  our  literary  men 
or  politicians  or  people.     We  take  pride  in  our  wealth  and  material 
greatness  ;  sometimes  we  indulge  in  rhetorical  flourishes  about  the 
extent  of  our  empire  ''over  which  the  sun  never  sets."     But  wealth 
is  a  poor  thing  to  be  proud  of,  especially  when  it  is  so  ill  distributed 
as  we  see  it  in  England.     When  there  is  no  poverty,  no  starvation 
among  us,  then  it  will  be  time  to  begin  boasting  of  our  riches.     Nor 
need  we  think  too  much  of  our  empire :  it  may  pass  from  us  soon  — 
as  a  former  empire  passed  from  us  a  century  ago.     Great  empires, 
history  tells  us,  are  questionable  things ;  much  of  the  misery  of  man- 
kind has  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  bind  together  different  nation 
alities  prematurely  and  too  closely.     But  though  our  pride  is  mis- 
placed, I  hope  we  shall  not  cease  to  cherish  a  certain  national  pride,  — 
people  lose  a  great  stay  of  character  when  they  lose  the  pride  of 
country ;  only  let  our  pride  be  grounded  well,  and  let   it  be  sup- 
ported by  knowledge.     We  are  the  nation  that  has  saved  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  state,  and  in  doing  so  has  saved  the  state  from  rev- 
olution.    Let  us  bear  this  in  mind ;  and  if  we  are  proud  of  possess- 
ing the  classic  polity  of  the  world,  is  there  not  one  thing  we  should 
do,  —  should  we  not  master  our  own  history  ?     Should  we  not  make  it 
a  point  of  honor  to  understand  the  growth  of  that  polity  ?     Shame 
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that  the  English  should  be  distinguished  among  nations  for  careless- 
ness of  their  own  history  !  Shame  that  they  should  content  them- 
selves with  such  a  slovenly  knowledge  of  those  institutions  which 
will  be  studied  as  classical  by  commonwealths  yet  to  be  in  countries 
as  yet  scarcely  explored  ! 

And  again,  should  we  not  master  our  own  language  ?     It  is  said 
already  that  the  English  classics  are  better  loved  and  valued  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  land  that  produced  them.     And  yet  the 
English  literature  will  probably  long  outlast  the  empire  and  the 
wealth  of  England.     It  is  the  most  enduring  thing  we  have  pro- 
duced.    It  is  assuredly  the  highest  and  most  glorious  thing  we  have 
produced.     And  in  our  own  language  we  retain  a  closer  and  more 
incommunicable  interest  than  in  any  other  possession.     We  may  be 
outstripped  in  wealth  and  greatness  by  communities  sprung  from 
us ;    already  this   is   happening :    but   our    language  is   still  in  a 
peculiar  sense  our  own.     We  live  near  to  the  well-head  of  English 
undefiled.     Our  Tennyson  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  those  great 
poets  that  are  to  be  the  classics  of  the  New  World.     We  alone  of 
English-speaking  people  are  in  that  advanced  stage  in  which  litera- 
ture is  most  richly  produced,  for  we  have  a  leisure  class  and  ancient 
universities  and  literary  traditions  ;  and  yet  we  may  hope  that  we  have 
not  yet  lost  our  freshness.     Let  us  then  master  our  language,  and 
surpass  our  colonists  in  our  individual  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  it  as  much  as  we  do  in  the  great  authors  we  have  given  and  still 
give  to  it.     In  this  way  we  may  prepare  for  a  time  which  may  be 
before  us,  when  not  only  our  principal,  but  our  only  precedence  in 
the  English-speaking  world  shall  be  as  the  classic  land  of  the  Eng- 
lish speech.     Thus  may  we  hope  to  continue  the  culture  state,' the 
university  of  the  New  World  we  have  created ;  and  if  we  should  at 
some  future  time  cease  to  be  its  Rome>  remain  its  Athens. 
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THE  PEABODY  AGENCY. 

The  administration  of  the  Peabody  fund  was  necessarily  a  matter 
of  some  delicacy.  It  was  a  benefaction  from  a  Northern  philanthro- 
pist to  the  South  at  the  close  of  a  bitter  war,  ending  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Southern  slaves.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  were 
Northern  men ;  the  object  of  the  benefaction  was  free  schools,  to 
which  the  Southern  whites  had  been  opposed ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  negroes  should  share  alike  with  the  whites  in  the  benefit  of 
the  fund.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  exceptionally  high  character  of  the 
Peabody  trustees,  and  to  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  gentlemen 
selected  to  administer  the  funds,  no  mistake,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
made  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  trust,  and  the  voice  of 
adverse  criticism,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  been  heard  from 
any  quarter.  The  management  of  large  charitable  funds  has  often 
if  not  generally,  been  so  bad,  that  the  good  sense,  fidelity,  and  judg 
ment  displayed  in  this  business  may  be  considered  remarkable.  Mr. 
Peabody  showed  eminent  wisdom  in  committing  the  chief  responsi- 
bility in  the  beginning  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  through  whose  agency 
chiefly  the  board  of  trustees  was  first  constituted,  and  the  general 
agent  selected.  The  majority  of  this  board  properly  consisted  of 
Northern  men,  but  about  one  third  were  Southern  men,  which  gave 
the  combination  needed  for  the  work. 

The  fitness  of  the  general  agent.  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  was  both 
general  and  special.  His  ability,  character,  culture,  and  experience 
were  pointed  by  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  the  elementary  as  well  as 
the  higher  education  of  the  people,  by  a  large  experience  in  the  work 
of  education  of  all  grades,  and  by  the  moderation  and  conservatism 
of  his  views  as  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Incidentally 
combined  with  the  general  liberality  and  kindness  of  his  sentiments, 
even  his  Republican  politics  proved  to  be  an  advantage. 

The  first  mission  of  the  Peabody  agent  was  to  transplant  funda- 
mental ideas  in  regard  to  popular  education  to  Southern  soil ;  not 
that  the  ideas  were  entirely  absent  in  the  South,  but  they  were  scat- 
tered, crude,  feeble,  timid,  and  without  organization.  The  dejection 
of  the  Southern  people  and  temporary  dominion  of  Northern  thought 
and  power  offered  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  the  planting  of 
new  and  vitalizing  ideas,  fertilized  as  the  ideas  were  by  money 
kindly  bestowed  in  the  midst  of  poverty. 

The  fiduciaries  were  wise  enough  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  to  adjust  their  policy  accordingly.    They  felt  that  the  money  at 
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their  disposal,  though  large  when  viewed  as  the  gift  of  one  man,  was 
small  when  compared  with  the  educational  wants  of  the  South ;  and 
moreover,  if  the  fund  should  be  administered  independently,  there 
must  be  created  a  wide-spread  system  of  agencies,  which  would  be 
costly  and  hazardous.  Hence  the  first  work  needed  was  assistance, 
moral  and  pecuniary,  to  the  States,  in  the  establishment  of  public- 
school  systems,  which  were  already  struggling  into  life.  Dr.  Sears 
was  enabled  to  exert  a  good  influence  in  some  cases  in  shaping  legis- 
lation in  reference  to  education  in  both  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. This  he  did  by  suggestions  wisely  directed  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  by  offers  of  money  conditioned  on  public  appropriations. 
Never  was  the  prolific  power  of  small  sums  of  money  in  producing 
larger  sums  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  early  administra- 
tion of  the  Peabody  fund.  At  first  the  agent  had  to  deal  with  Legis- 
latures and  city  councils ;  but  as  soon  as  public-school  systems  came 
into  being,  an  alliance  was  formed  with  school  officials  through  whose 
agency  the  donations  could  be  placed  judiciously  and  without  cost. 
The  machinery  of  public  education  having  been  set  in  motion,  the 
next  step  was  to  secure  a  superior  class  of  schools  in  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. The  graded-school  idea  had  now  to  be  developed  where  it 
was  almost  unknown,  and  an  offer  of  liberal  pecuniary  aid  was  made 
to  every  such  school  of  two  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils,  and 
more  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  completeness  of  the  school. 
Numbers  of  these  schools  were  brought  into  being,  and  their  advan- 
tages were  soon  recognized,  and  their  permanency  in  most  cases 
guaranteed  by  their  ascertained  merits.  School  oflficers  were  thus 
taught  and  encouraged  to  become  apostles  of  the  new  ideas.  Com- 
munities also  were  aided  in  new  and  burdensome  enterprises,  such 
as  the  erection  and  equipment  of  improved  school  buildings.  Impor- 
tant and  timely  aid  was  also  given  in  maintaining  educational 
journals. 

All  this,  however,  was  justly  regarded  as  preliminary  work,  the 
main  intent  all  the  time  being  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
given  in  the  Southern  school  system.  This  is  the  vital  work  every- 
where, and  too  little  understood  anywhere :  but  in  this  region  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  so  far  from  having  been  prosecuted, 
was  almost  unheard  of ;  and  hence  when  the  idea  was  propounded  it 
had  to  fight  for  existence,  and  could  move  only  by  slow  and  cautious 
advances.  This  field  is  very  far  from  being  won  yet.  But  movement 
in  this  direction  was  entered  upon  early  in  the  administration  of  the 
Peabody  fund,  by  the  simplest,  and  yet  most  general  and  agreeable 
mode  of  operation,  namely,  teachers*  institutes.    A  hundred  dollars 
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was  offered  to  the  county  superintendent  for  every  county  institute 
of  fifty  teachers,  where  competent  instructors  were  employed.  This 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  normal  idea ;  for  not  only  were  insti- 
tutes held,  but  they  became  propagating  centres,  from  which  the 
idea  of  professional  training  was  carried  through  the  whole  country. 

From  the  simple  county  institute,  influence  was  exerted  to  create 
institutes  on  a  broader  scale,  made  up  of  teachers  from  a  number  of 
counties,  —  and  in  a  few  instances,  notably  in  North  Carolina  a^id 
Virginia,  from  a  whole  State,  —  and  continuing  in  session  as  long  as 
six  weeks. 

But  even  this,  though  the  widest,  is  not  the  highest  form  of  pro- 
fessional education.  Regular  normal  schools  alone  can  give  the 
training  necessary  to  turn  out  the  fully  rounded  teacher,  and  to  the 
creation  of  these  the  Peabody  trustees  have  given  constant  encour- 
agement to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability.  Here  the  movement  has 
been  heavy  and  slow.  Something  solid  has  been  accomplished,  but 
a  world  of  heavy  work  remains  undone.  Hereditary  prejudices  and 
an  unprogressive  cast  of  mind  in  a  people  cannot  be  overcome  in  a 
decade.  Those  who  know  best  the  peculiarities  of  the  Southern 
mind  can  best  appreciate  what  has  been  done,  and  best  know  how 
much  more  remains  to  be  doae  than  appears  upon  the  surface. 
Upon  the  whole,  wisdom  and  success  have  characterized  the  Peabody 
fund,  and  eternal  gratitude  is  due  from  the  Southern  people,  not  only 
to  him  who  so  grandly  conceived  and  created  this  great  charity,  but 
also  to  those  who  have  so  wisely  and  kindly  given  effect  to  its 
objects. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  unhappy  circumstance,  fraught  with  evil, 
if  the  pleasant  aspects  of  this  subject  should  conceal  the  unwelcome 
facts  which  lie  masked  and  comparatively  quiet  in  Southern  society. 
An  ominous  fact  in  the  whole  business  is  that  even  yet  there  is 
very  little  affection  for  public-school  education  in  the  South ;  and 
the  bottom  fact  of  all  is  that  taking  the  Southern  States  at  large, 
the  best  mind  of  the  South  is  largely  out  of  sympathy  with,  if  not 
strongly  opposed  to,  the  whole  idea  of  public  education,  and  espe- 
cially of  negro  education.  Existing  along  with  this,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  churches  look  with  entire  friendliness  on  a  system  which  they 
regard  (though  most  unjustly)  as  inferior  to  our  previous  methods  in 
providing  for  the  religious  education  of  the  children. 

Every  school  system  in  the  South  is  in  constant  peril  of  serious 
damage,  and  almost  every  one  of  them,  always  excepting  that  of 
Virginia,  has  been  practically  overthrown  again  and  again.  Of  course 
the  direct  overthrow  of  popular  education,  where  it  has  been  once 
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established,  under  conditions  of  universal  sufifrage,  is  always  impos- 
sible ;  and  consequently  the  attack  is  always  made  on  the  particular 
system  in  existence,  under  the  pretence  of  a  purpose  to  provide  some- 
thing better.  Thus  the  people  are  hoodwinked,  whilst  the  life  is 
taken  out  of  their  system  of  education.  Any  one  familiar  with  the 
present  facts  knows  that  the  most  important  work  now  needed  in 
Southern  education  is  in  the  conversion  of  the  cultured  classes  to  the 
idea  of  State  education,  and  in  the  shaping  and  protection  and  proper 
support  of  school  systems. 

The  temper  of  the  South  is  not  as  compliant  towards  the  North  as 
it  was  when  it  was  utterly  prostrate  and  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the 
North  just  after  the  war.  There  is  a  sense  of  retui^ning  strength, 
and  hence  ideas  will  not  be  abandoned  except  on  conviction.  No 
one  ever  thinks  of  restoring  the  past :  the  destruction  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is,  we  believe,  felt  now  almost  universally  as  a  relief 
» to  the  South  ;  nor  does  a  human  being  dream  of  a  disrupted  Union, 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  was  manifested  in  the  late  Presidential 
election,  that  the  South  possesses  still  a  large  share  of  political  power, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  men  with  whom  the  Peabody  trustees 
have  to  deal  in  disarming  opposition  to  public  education  are  very 
different  from  those  in  power  years  ago  when  the  Peabody  agent 
became  a  factor  in  public  affairs.  The  sentiment  developed  in  favor 
of  popular  education  cannot  be  destroyed  ;  but  many  stubborn  con- 
flicts will  have  to  be  encountered  before  the  systems  are  placed  on 
the  footing  which  is  necessary  for  the  communicating  of  thorough 
elementary  instruction  to  all  the  children  of  both  races  in  the  South. 

The  mission  of  the  Peabody  benefaction  is  not  to  antagonize  prej- 
udices ;  otherwise  it  might  disregard  any  reaction  in  the  Southern 
mind.  But  its  function  is  not  to  promote  national  ideas  and  liber- 
ality of  sentiment,  but  to  promote  Southern  education  in  the  nar- 
rower sense.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  educated  class  in  the  South  are  mere 
prejudices  or  just  opinions :  in  the  South  they  have  power,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  Southern  people  in  the  South,  they  need,  as  far  as  is 
proper,  to  be  respected,  if  one  has  an  object  to  accomplish. 

There  is  a  very  great  deal  in  the  manner  of  dispensing  a  charity, 
as  well  as  in  the  thing  itself ;  and  especially  in  this  case,  where  antag- 
onisms have  to  be  encountered  in  the  administration. 

It  is  very  certain  that  if  public  schools  are  ever  taken  to  the  heart 
of  the  "Solid  South,"  they  must  be  recommended  by  influences 
emanating  from  sources  either  sympathetic,  or  else  so  familiar  with 
Southern  idiosyncrasies  as  to  be  able  to  use  them,  or  at  least  not  to 
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offend  them.  With  all  the  prudence  and  tact  of  Dr.  Sears,  he  often 
was  compelled  to  face  an  impenetrable  barrier,  and  he  could  not 
always  steer  clear  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Many  a  time 
have  Southern  school  officers  felt  embarrassed  in  bringing  Dr.  Sears 
forward,  and  in  showing  him  the  honor  he  so  richly  deserved ;  and 
this  embarrassment  rather,  increased  than  diminished  towards  the 
close  of  the  period  during  which  he  administered  this  fund.  Dr. 
Sears  was  less  influential,  in  the  later  than  he  was  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  incumbency. 

There  are  able  men  at  the  South  who,  while  unwavering  in  devo- 
tion to  their  section,  and  thus  commanding  the  fullest  confidence  of 
the  people,  have  honestly  put  the  past  behind  them  as  irrevocable, 
and  who  look  forward  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  South  in  new  ideas 
and  new  methods  as  her  hope  in  the  future.  These  men  look  upon 
the  education  of  both  races  in  the  South  as  an  indispensable  step 
towards  the  building  up  and  development  of  their  section. 

It  is  from  this  class  that  the  agent  for  administering  these  funds 
should  be  sought.  A  competent  person  of  this  character,  identified 
with  the  South,  would  exert  a  power  in  moulding  Southern  opinion, 
and  in  carrying  measures,  such  as  could  not  be  attained  by  a  North- 
em  man,  whatever  might  be  his  character  and  abilities. 

This  Peabody  agency  is  an  office  of  such  grand  possibilities,  that 
the  writer  feels  inclined  to  sketch  his  idea  of  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  accomplish  most  in  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  fund.  Noth- 
ing need  be  said  in  respect  to  the  obvious  qualifications  of  talent, 
character,  intellectual  and  social  culture,  energy,  tact,  and  philan- 
thropy. The  power  to  see,  to  plan,  to  act,  to  control  men,  and  gen- 
erally the  ability  to  accomplish  his  ends,  is  of  course  demanded.  But* 
this  is  not  near  all. 

He  should  have  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  and  be  a  profound 
believer  in  the  power  of  education  to  elevate  mankind,  in  its  hum- 
blest branches.  He  should  also  be  a  stanch  believer  in  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  education  impartially  for  all  her 
people.  And  there  should  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  application  of 
these  doctrines  to  the  colored  people.  He  should  be  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  negro,  and  a  willing  and  ungrudging  worker  in  the  cause  of 
negro  education ;  and  not  in  a  fanatical  spirit,  or  by  impracticable 
methods,  but  wisely  and  effectively. 

And  inasmuch  as  his  operations  must  all  be  conducted  by  means 
of  the  public-school  machinery,  he  should  be  no  novice  in  the  details 
of  a  public-school  system.  He  must  know,  as  Dr.  Sears  knew  so 
well,  how  to  touch  the  right  key  when  he  wants  a  certain  result 
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And  then  he  should  be  competent  to  advise  school  officers  and  the 
struggling  friends  of  education  in  the  construction  and  management 
of  their  school  systems.  And  inasmuch  as  he  may  often  have  occa- 
sion to  deal  with  city  and  State  legislative  authorities,  it  were  well  if 
he  possessed  the  ability  to  forward  his  objects  in  such  cases.  The 
fate  of  a  normal-school  bill  might  often  depend  upon  his  tact  and 
ability  to  influence  men.  And  yet,  whilst  familiar  with  the  conduct 
of  public  afEairs,  he  should  not  be  a  politician  in  any  sense  of  the 
term. 

He  should  be  an  educator  by  profession,  and  an  educator  who 
had  wrought,  as  Dr.  Sears  did  for  so  many  years,  among  the  element- 
ary schools  of  the  people.  Indeed,  no  other  man  can  be  expected  to 
understand  all  the  features  of  the  work  in  which  the  Peabody  trustees 
are  engaged. 

The  Peabody  agent  should  not  only  believe  in  the  professional 
education  of  teachers,  but  he  should  be  ready  and  able  at  all  times 
to  control  and  instruct  teachers'  institutes,  or  give  lectures  on  peda- 
gogy in  a  normal  school. 

The  ability  to  speak  well  is  important,  but  not  half  so  important  as 
the  ability  to  plan  well,  and  the  habit  of  working  well.  Especially 
also  should  he  be  a  man  of  detail,  a  good  pigeon-hole  man,  and  an 
exact  accountant. 

The  apportionment  of  money  should  only  be  the  beginning  of  the 
agent's  work.  He  should  follow  each  donation  with  his  eye,  and  be 
solicitous  to  give  it  full  effect.  The  admission  he  secures  by  giving 
money  opens  the  widest  and  greatest  field  for  promoting  all  true 
ends  and  methods  of  popular  education. 

But  whilst  a  truly  qualified  Southerner  would  have  the  advantage 
as  agent,  an  unqualified  Southerner  would  be  peculiarly  mischievous. 
The  matter  of  residence  in  a  beneficiary  State  is  of  but  little  conse- 
quence at  most,  and  cannot  be  avoided,  as  the  agent,  come  from 
where  he  may,  must  live  in  a  Southern  State,  and  a  new  immigrant 
is  apt  to  become  more  provincial  than  an  old  resident.  It  would 
hardly  be  contended  that  we  should  have  a  President  of  the  United 
States  from  a  foreign  country,  lest  an  American  would  dispense  too 
large  a  share  of  patronage  in  his  own  State. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  deeply  interested  in  Southern  educa- 
cation  ;  personally  he  has  no  interest  in  this  appointment,  but  he  is 
extremely  anxious  that  the  power  which  the  Peabody  fund  can  wield 
in  shaping  and  giving  direction  in  this  matter  may  be  wisely  and 
effectively  used. 
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MR.  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE  VS.  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

A  SOUTH-SIDE  VIEW. 

BY  B.   G,  LOVEJOY,  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

**  I  THANK  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them 
these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  heresy  and  disobedience  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  government."  —  Sir  Wm.  Berk- 
ley, Governor  of  Virginia,  1 66a 

"  To  say  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience  should  be  a  surer  obligation  than  duty  taught 
and  understood,  is  to  affirm  that  a  blind  man  may  tread  surer  by  a  guide  than  a  seeing  man 
by  a  light.  And  it  is  without  all  controversy,  that  learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men 
gentle,  generous,  maniable,  and  pliant  to  government,  whereas  ignorance  doth  make  them 
churlish,  thwarting,  and  mutinous."  —  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Objections  to  Politi' 
eians. 

**  Knowledge  will  not  lift  the  masses  except  as  a  balloon  is  lifted,  because  it  is  inflated 
with  gas." —  Richard  Grant  White,  December,  i88o.  North  American  Review, 

**  The  rights  of  nations  and  kings  sink  into  questions  of  grammar,  if  grammarians  discuss 
them."  —  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  the  minds  of  some,  the  temple  sanctifies  the  prayer,  and  the 
respectability  of  a  review  confers  character  upon  its  contributions. 
This  explains  a  possibly  dangerous  tendency  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White's  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  "  North  American," 
on  the  "  Public  School  Failure." 

A  writer  who  enjoys  or  assumes  an  infallibility  on  one  subject  is 
too  apt  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  all  subjects.  Mr.  White 
seems  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  therefore  does  not  trouble  himself 
or  readers  with  many  statistics  or  much  argument ;  and  the  several 
printed  pages  may  be  condensed  into  one  paragraph :  "  I,  Richard 
Grant  White,  proclaim  the  public-school  system  to  be  a  failure ;  you, 
the  readers  of  the  '  North  American  Review,*  who  have  not  thought 
upon  the  subject  at  all,  or  who  have  thought  upon  it  vaguely,  may 
regard  this  assertion  as  savoring  of  temerity  and  folly,  but  the  result 
of  the  system  has  been  deplorable  and  threatens  to  be  disastrous." 

Are  there  large  classes  of  American  citizens  who  have  not  thought 
upon  this  subject  at  all  ?  That  some  cultured  individuals  have 
thought  upon  it  vaguely  is  apparent  from  this  article ;  that  its  author 
is  one  of  these  is  apparent  from  his  argument. 

Are  the  public  schools  to  be  suppressed  under  the  philological 
decree  of  Mr.  White,  as  the  monasteries  were  suppressed  under 
the  royal  mandate  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  for  the  same  reason,  — 
that  they  are  a  great  evil  ?    No,  because  large  masses  of  American 
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citizens  have  not  only  thought  upon  the  benefits  of  the  system, 
—  they  have  enjoyed  those  benefits  themselves  in  the  past ;  they 
see  their  children  and  their  country  enjoying  those  benefits  now. 
Their  limited  education  confining  their  philological  vision  to  the 
generalities  of  language,  they  have  gazed  upon  Mr.  White  sporting" 
among  particles  as  upon  a  whale  sporting  among  minnows.  They 
have  regarded  him  as  the  wet-nurse  of  their  vernacular,  the  oracle 
of  his  specialty  ;  have  accepted  his  conclusions  as  final  in  every  war  of 
words.  But  when  he  turns  his  pen  against  their  common  schools,  as 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  turned  his  lance  against  the  windmills, 
peasant-like  they  will  rise  in  defence  of  what  they  know  from  expe- 
rience is  useful  and  necessary.  They  will  appeal  from  the  ipse  dixit 
of  a  philologist  to  the  statistics  and  logic  of  political  economists  ;  and 
from  the  opinion  of  a  writer  to  the  action  of  thirty-nine  States  and 
nine  Territories  of  their  own  country,  to  the  cumulative  testimony  of 
foreign  nations,  and  to  the  recent  progress  of  one  people  based  upon 
free  ports  and  free  schools. 

Individuals,  no  doubt,  have  special  gifts  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  many,  and  on  their  specialties  speak  as  men  having 
authority  ;  but  when  great  numbers  occupy  their  minds  upon  a  par- 
ticular subject,  the  voice  of  a  large  majority  carries  conviction  :  for 
men  ask  themselves,  How  can  so  many  practical  men  and  philoso- 
phers be  wrong  and  Mr.  White  be  right }  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
those  "who  have  not  thought  at  all  upon  this  subject  zc/z7/ regard  this 
assertion  that  the  result  of  the  public-school  system  has  been  deplor- 
able and  threatens  to  be  disastrous,  as  savoring  of  temerity  and 
folly." 

So  much  for  the  popular  effect  of  this  article ;  now  for  its  intrinsic 
merit. 

The  contribution  may  be  considered  under  three  heads:  The 
Abusive,  the  Argumentative,  the  Historical  anS  Statistical. 

The  writer  regales  the  reader  with  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the 
public-school  system  is  worse  than  a  failure, — that  it  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  whatever  social  evils  repress  American  progress  and  disgrace 
American  civilization.  Among  these  social  evils  referable,  to  this 
system  are  bribery,  corruption,  immodest  maidens,  idle  youth,  rov- 
ing tramps,  divorces,  dishonesty.  Mr.  White  states  that  these  evils 
have  grown  pari  passu  with  the  system,  and*  argues  that  they  are 
therefore  the  logical  consequent  of  the  system. 

The  most  insignificant  facts  furnish  him  with  the  basis  of  the  most 
overwhelming  conclusions.  In  1842,-  a  charitable  society,  having  the 
common-school  educational  interests  of  New  York  City  in  hand,  was 
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absorbed  in  the  State  system:  which  event  he  characterizes  as  "a 
calamity  not  only  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  to  the  State ;  not  only 
to  the  State,  but  to  the  country."  The  disappearance  of  the  society, 
the  appearance  of  the  system,  were,  according  to  this  writer,  the  origin 
of  progressive  idleness,  immorality,  and  crime,  culminating  in  the 
persons  and  peculations  of  Tweed  and  his  followers. 

Can  the  extravagance  of  assertion  go  further  than  this  ?  Is  it  to 
be  acquiesced  in  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Richard  Grant  White  ?  Without  statistics,  are  we  to  admit 
that  we  have  been  going  down  hill  for  a  half-century  ?  Are  the 
wicked  among  us  confined  to  those  classes  who  have  been  through 
the  public  schools,  from  primary  to  high  ?  Are  the  graduates  of  the 
Harvards  and  Vassars  the  only  honorable  men  and  virtuous  women  ? 
Are  the  ignorant  who  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  public  school 
not  to  enter  into  the  social  problem  ?  Did  not  the  parochial  schools, 
the  charitable  system  Mr.  White  commends,  contribute  some  of  the 
elements  to  Tweed's  surroundings }  If  our  present  condition  is  so 
lamentable  as  to  furnish  a  luxurious  banquet  to  the  pessimist,  had 
a  great  civil  war,  with  its  demoralizing  influences,  no  hand  in  this 
our  utter  and  almost  hopeless  degradation,  for  which  there  is  no  rem- 
edy but  the  suppression  of  public  schools  ? 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  White  had  no  statistics  upon  which  to  base  his 
conclusion,  and  like  Mahomet,  proclaims  his  creed  and  inspiration 
with  one  voice. 

Let  us  imagine  a  future  disciple  of  this  gentleman  postdating 
future  social  evils  to  the  present  time.  He  will  say  :  "  In  the  year 
1878,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  school 
population  of  the  United  States  was,  in  round  numbers,  14.000,000; 
about  5,000,000  were  in  daily  attendance,  about  9,000,000  were  out 
of  schools  and  in  the  streets.  The  tramps,  the  idle  youth,  the 
immodest  maidens,  the  faithless  wives,  the  dishonest  men,  who  now 
disgrace  and  degrade  us,  were  of  the  5,000,000  in  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools  in  1878."  "  But,"  asks  some  one,  "what  has  become 
of  the  9,000,000  who  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  all  this  time.^" 
"  Oh,"  is  the  reply,  "  I  am  a  Whitite :  our  social  science  ignores 
ignorance  and  attributes  crime  to  intelligence."  This  proposition 
suggests  a  brief  consideration  of  the  moral  and  metaphysical  discus- 
sion contained  in  this  article,  of  the  relation  between  ignorance  and 
vice,  which  have  not,  according  to  Mr.  White,  any  absolute  relation 
in  the  masses. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  idea  can  be  conveyed,  to  those 
^ho  have  not  read  the  article,  of  the  writer's  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  by  quoting  his  definition  of  vice,  and  applying  to  it  a  practical 
touchstone. 

"Vice,"  he  says,  "is  the  satisfaction  of  personal  wants  without 
regard  to  right." 

A  burglar  breaks  into  your  house  because  he  wants  your  plate. 
His  efforts  are  crowned  with  the  happiest  termination  for  him,  the 
saddest  for  you ;  your  losses  supply  his  wants,  which  are  satisfied 
without  regard  to  right.  But  the  vice  that  begins  with  wants  and 
ends  with  satisfaction  must  cease  upon  the  successful  purloining  of  the 
plate.  The  burglar,  however,  who  wants  your  neighbor's  silver-ware, 
and  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  it,  experiences  no  change 
of  heart,  because  there  has  been  no  change  of  property ;  your  neigh- 
bor remains  in  possession  of  his  forks  and  spoons,  the  burglar  remains 
in  an  original  state  of  sin,  for  his  wants  are  not  satisfied  either  with 
or  without  regard  to  right. 

Among  other  startling  propositions  advanced  by  this  gentleman 
is  that  "  the  belief  that  such  knowledge  as  can  be  got  in  schools  and 
from  books  is  elevating  and  purifying  is  general,  but  only  plausi- 
ble'' *  But  with  praiseworthy  inconsistency  he  does  subsequently 
admit  that  generally  "  education  has  an  intrinsic  value  as  a  formative 
social  agency."  f 

Yet  he  argues,  with  superadded  inconsistency,  that  "knowledge 
will  not  lift  the  masses  except  as  a  balloon  is  lifted,  because  it  is 
inflated  with  gas." 

As  a  statistician,  Mr.  White  seems  to  have  confined  his  investiga- 
tions to  the  pages  of  the  late  report  of  Mr.  Walton,  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  tables  of  the  Census 
Report  of  i860. 

From  the  exhibit  of  the  school  status  of  a  single  county,  Mr.  White 
infers  a  similar  condition  throughout  the  whole  country.  Some  of 
the  facts  which  Mr.  Walton  presents  are  discreditable  to  the  meth- 
ods of  the  system  in  that  county ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  in  the 
glaring  instances  of  ignorance  and  incompetency  which  that  gen- 
tleman supplies  his  readers  with,  how  long  the  pupils  had  been 
in  attendance,  and  what  was  their  natural  capacity.  Many  of  the 
facts  furnished  by  Mr.  Walton  are  very  encouraging ;  none  of  them 
antagonize  the  system  per  se^  —  they  only  supply  arguments  for  better 
supervision  and  the  employment  of  more  capable  teachers.  The 
general  conclusions  of  Mr.  Walton  respecting  the  public-school 
system  are  not  the  same  that  Mr.  White  reaches  from  the  same 
premises. 

•  Page  537,  "  North  American  Review."  t  Ibid,  53$. 
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The  second  authority  upon  which  Mr.  White  bases  his  conclu- 
sions is  the  Census  Report  of  i860. 

He  says :  "  Moreover^here  is  evidence  on  record,  evidence  furnished 
quite  independently  of  any  investigation  of  this  subject,  which  proves 
the  case  against  the  public-school  system  as  clearly  and  undeniably  as 
the  truth  of  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation,'*  etc.  "  For  the  census 
returns  show  that  crime,  immorality,  and  insanity  are  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  population  in  those  communities  which  have  been  long 
under  the  influence  of  the  public-school  system,  than  they  are  in 
those  which  have  been  without  it."  A  comparison  is  next  made 
between  the  New  England  States  and  the  six  Southern  States, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

This  triumphant  vindication  of  Mr.  White's  position,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  White,  suggests  two  prudent  propositions,  prefatory  to  that 
sublime  faith  which  he  has  in  the  "Public  School  Failure"  as  a 
failure:  — 

First  Are  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  i860,  on  crime,  immoral- 
ity, and  insanity,  reliable } 

Second,  Does  the  civilization  of  New  England  pale  before  the 
civilization  of  these  Southern  States } 

The  Act  of  1850,  by  virtue  of  which  the  census  of  i860  was  taken, 
was  so  defective  that  a  more  efficient  execution  of  its  provisions  than 
it  received  would  not  have  furnished  reliable  statistics.  In  the  preface 
to  the  compendium  of  1870,  Gen.  Francis  Walker,  superintendent  of 
the  census,  deprecates  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  defective  statute 
of  1850,  and  on  pp.  ^531  et  al.  explains  the  inconsistencies  presented 
by  the  tables  of  1 870,  referable  to  imperfect  prefatory  legislation.  He 
illustrates  this  statement  by  pointing  to  the  errors  in  the  compara- 
tive exhibits  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  on  the  question  of 
pauperism,  and  assures  the  reader  that  the  returns  respecting  the 
element  of  crime  are  even  less  trustworthy.  And  of  his  own  tables, 
those  of  1870,  he  says  :  "In  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
census,  no  use  of  these  figures  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between 
States  and  sections  is  justifiable,  unless  reference  is  had  to  the  remarks 
beneath  the  table" ;  and  in  the  census  report  proper  of  1870,  p.  566, 
he  says :  "It  was  the  want  of  uniformity  of  construction,  in  connection 
with'  manifest  looseness  in  the  collection  of  material,  which  yielded 
such  impossible  and  altogether  irrational  results."  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  results  characterized  by  General  Walker  as  "  impossi- 
ble and  altogether  irrational "  are  compared  to  the  truth  of  Newton's 
theory  of  gravitation,  by  Mr.  White,  indorsed  as  conclusive  by  Mr. 
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White,  and  depended  upon  by  Mr.  White  for  a  full  and  satisfactory 
vindication  of  his  extravagant  assertion  that  the  public-school  system 
is  a  failure. 

Both  the  census  of  i860  and  1870  were  embarrassed  by  the  defec- 
tive provisions  of  the  Act  of  1850.  The  census  of  i860  was  not 
prepared  under  the  eye  of  the  distinguished  statistician  whose  notes 
warn  us  against  jumping  to  erroneous  conclusions,  nor  was  the  dark- 
ness of  its  guesses  illuminated  by  his  explanations. 

Upon  a  comparatively  worthless  collection  of  figures,  Mr.  White 
bases  conclusions  general  without  exception  and  positive  without 
doubt.  But  the  reader  will  hardly  hesitate  in  deciding  between  the 
philologist  and  the  statistician,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  to 
the  specialist  there  is  due  more  faith  than  to  the  amateur. 

In  an  age  of  facts,  conviction  waits  upon  statistics.  If  the  latter 
are  imperfect,  the  lover  of  truth  will  stay  until  better  are  obtained 
before  indulging  in  any  comprehensive  assertions. 

The  laws  governing  in  social  science  are  not  derived  from  single 
instances  or  narrow  views  of  things.  The  statistician,  it  is  true,  con- 
tracts as  well  as  dilates  his  vision,  taking  in  particulars  as  well  as 
generals,  giving  to  each  element  its  proportionate  weight,  just  as  a 
chemist  does  in  the  combination  of  his  elements,  producing  a  result 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  all  yet  differing  from  any. 

Mr.  White  is  not  such  a  statistician.  In  assailing  the  public- 
school  system  as  it  now  exists,  in  a  developing  stage,  over  a  vast 
area  and  among  an  increased  population,  from  a  historical  point 
twenty  years  back,  antedating  a  civil  war,  and  confining  his  geo- 
graphical view  to  a  comparatively  small  segment,  he  cannot,  he  could 
not  with  acceptable  census  tables,  reach  the  positive  conclusion  he 
has  arrived  at. 

Besides,  in  making  his  comparison  between  the  two  parts  of  two 
sections,  —  for  New  England  is  not  the  North,  nor  these  six  South- 
ern States  the  South, — he  has  ignored  many  essential  features. 

He  takes  no  note  of  slavery  in  the  South ;  but  statisticians,  with- 
out holding  the  Southern  people  individually  responsible  for  the 
institution,  would  regard  every  slave  as  the  representative  of  a  crime 
on  the  part  of  the  owner,  of  ignorance,  theft,  adultery,  and  supersti- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  slave. 

He  takes  no  note  of  the  possible  and  probable  crimes  committed 
in  a  slave  population,  where  both  record  and  punishment  were  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  plantation,  the  master  passing  sentence 
and  the  overseer  executing  it. 

He  ignores  the  general  unperfectedness  of  social  statistics  at  the 
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South,  and  does  not  give  sufficient  weight  to  public  sentiment 
respecting  the  just  grounds  of  self-defence  and  the  use  of  lethal 
weapons  in  that  section ;  also  that  the  Southern  people,  being  agricul- 
tural, were  not  subject  to  the  same  foreign  influences,  nor,  on 
account  of  mildness  of  climate  and  fertility  of  soil,  acquainted  with 
the  same  desperate  conditions,  which,  in  cold  and  sterile  regions,  are 
the  temptations  of  poverty  to  crime. 

Turning  from  the  imperfect  tables  of  the  census  of  i860,  which 
according  to  Mr.  White  show  the  public-school  system  at  the  North 
to  have  been  a  much  greater  social  evil  than  slavery  at  the  South, 
let  us  appeal  to  those  facts  which  are  derived  from  every  man's 
observation. 

Admitting  the  proposition  of  Mr.  White  that  every  social  feature 
of  the  two  sections  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  public-school  system,  how  do  the  two  civilizations  com- 
pare with  each  other?  Which  section  has  furnished  the  greatest 
number  of  inventors,  skilful  artisans,  ship-builders,  railroad-builders, 
book-writers,  book-publishers,  book-readers,  artists,  sculptors,  musi- 
cians, and  last  but  not  least,  philologers }  Which  section  has  thrown 
the  best  safeguards  around  municipal  life,  health,  and  happiness  by 
wise  sanitary  measures,  that  meet  contagion  at  the  outer  gates  and 
isolate  it }  Which  section  has  established  the  greatest  number  of 
universities,  colleges,  art  schools,  art  galleries,  technical  schools, 
and  all  other  institutions  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  and  refining 
knowledge  } 

The  civilization  of  the  South  was  tripartite,  corresponding  to  the 
supremacy  of  its  aristocracy,  subordination  of  its  poor  whites,  degra- 
dation of  its  slaves.  The  traveller  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  a 
Southern  gentleman  would  have  left  charmed  with  the  refinement, 
culture,  and  attractiveness  of  Southern  civilization,  if  in  going 
and  coming  he  had  not  passed  through  fields  peppered  and  salted 
with  woolly  heads  and  cotton-pods,  or  observed  the  impassable  gulf 
between  the  rich  land  and  slave  owner,  and  the  possessor  of  an  acre, 
who  roused  himself  from  indolence  sufficiently  to  tickle  a  responsive 
soil  with  his  ploughshare,  and  there  gazed  with  lazy  eyes  upon  nature 
working  for  one  who  regarded  labor  as  the  badge  of  slavery. 

The  comparison  offered  presents  two  pictures :  the  ante-bellum  civ- 
ilization of  the  South,  tending  to  the  preservation  of  slavery  and  of 
class  supremacy  ;  its  post-bellum  civilization,  adopting  New  England's 
methods,  and  substituting  the  public-school  teacher  with  book  in 
hand  for  the  overseer  with  whip  in  hand.  Nothing  but  the  bigotry 
of  sectionalism  would  deny  the  existence  of  many  attractive  elements 
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in  the  culture  and  character  of  what  was  known  as  the  aristocracy  of 
the  South,  but  their  charm  was  confined  to  the  circle  it  adorned. 
This  exclusive  class  of  ante-bellum  times  had  an  English  tone :  its  lit- 
erature was  English,  and  doubtless  many  of  its  provincialisms  were 
English.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverleys  and  Sir  Charles  Grandisons  were 
to  be  met  with  in  the  South  as  late  as  i860.  The  members  of  this 
aristocracy  were  all  equals,  the  rest  of  Southern  mankind  inferiors. 
This  social  sentiment  of  equality  by  right  of  birth  insured  self-respect, 
and  with  it  pride,  courage,  and  truthfulness  in  social  life.  But  in 
comparing  Southern  civilization  of  the  drawing-room  with  Southern 
civilization  of  the  outside  world's  workshop,  one  who  was  charmed 
with  the  former  under  the  chandelier  would  exclaim,  when  he  received 
his  hat  and  coat  from  the  servant  in  the  hall,  "  With  all  its  fascinations, 
cui  bonot^^  On  account  of  its  exclusiveness,  its  confined  sympathies, 
because  it  extended  no  helping  hand  to  humble  merit,  and  had  no 
charity  for  frailty  that  was  not  hereditary,  it  has  been  for  years  dying 
out.  The  draughts  of  an  inferior  posterity  have  almost  exhausted  the 
virtue  and  fame  of  an  illustrious  ancestry.  The  logic  of  events  is 
reducing  the  class  to  the  mass,  whereas  education  generally  diffused 
would  have  lifted  the  latter  to  a  higher  plane,  and  brought  both  into 
a  mutually  beneficial  contact 

The  reader  who  desires  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  ignorance  to  crime  and  pauperism,  will  find  two  interesting  papers 
upon  this  subject  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
year  1872,  from  the  pen  of  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  LL.  D.,  which  not 
only  indicate  careful  research,  but  are  commended  by  the  imprima- 
tur of  Gen.  Eaton.  The  foreign  statistics  are  derived  from  the 
report  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  United  States  Commissioner  to  orgjanize 
the  International  Prison  Congress  in  1871,  and  they  show  that  "the 
proportion  of  criminals  totally  ignorant  varies  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  from  35  to  95  per  cent,  and  that  ignorance  among 
criminals  is  the  rule,  and  education  the  exception." 

And  in  referring  to  the  United  States  the  writer  presents  this 
exhibit :  — 

"The  totally  ignorant  convicts,  as  shown  by  those  having  no 
education,  are  22  per  cent.  The  totally  ignorant  convicts  and  very 
ignorant,  25  per  cent.  The  very  deficient,  including  these  and 
a  large  share  of  those  who  can  read  and  write,  50  per  cent. 
These  proportions  are,  in  regard  to  the  ignorant,  much  below  those 
of  Europe ;  and  they  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that, 
except  the  negroes  of  the  South,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  much  better  educated  than  in  Europe.    This  is  especially 
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the  case  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  central  States  of  the 
Northwest.  But  in  either  case  the  general  fact  is  shown,  beyond 
doubt  or  controversy,  that  ignorance  is  one  great  cause  of  crime,  and 
that  in  elevating  the  education  of  society,  both  religious  and  intel- 
lectual, we  advance  the  interests  of  society  by  diminishing  crime. 
Just  so  far,  therefore,  as  society  neglects  to  educate  people,  just  so 
far  does  it  prepare  the  crime  which  the  criminal  commits/' 

And  the  writer  continues,  respecting  his  results,  as  follows :  — 

"Taking  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870,  in  connection  with  the 
above  tables  {i.  ^.,  those  contained  in  his  paper  and  too  extensive  to  be 
inserted  in  this  article),  it  appears  that  in  the  Middle  States  the  pro- 
portion of  illiterate  criminals  is  eightfold  the  proportion  of  illiter- 
ate people  ;  in  the  central  West,  thirteenfold ;  in  the  West  and  Pacific 
States  it  is  tenfold.  In  the  South  it  is  only  threefold ;  but  this  is 
caused  by  the  great  mass  of  colored  people,  who  make  up  a  large 
mass  of  the  whole  people,  and  being  nine  tenths  of  them  wholly 
ignorant,  furnish  the  great  mass  of  criminals." 

Dr.  Mansfield's  two  final  and  general  conclusions  are,  — 

"First.  That  one  third  of  all  criminals  are  totally  uneducated, 
and  four  fifths  are  practically  uneducated. 

"Second.  That  the  proportion  of  criminals  from  the  illiterate 
classes  is  at  least  tenfold  as  great  as  the  proportion  from  those  hav- 
ing some  education." 

In  conclusion,  why  does  and  why  should  the  State  establish  and 
sustain  a  public-school  system } 

Solus  populi  suprema  lex  is  the  first  and  essential  maxim  of  society 
and  government.  By  virtue  of  its  wisdom  and  authority,  taxes  or 
troops  are  levied,  private  property  destroyed  to  prevent  a  conflagra- 
tion, or  the  lives  of  citizens  offered  upon  the  shrine  of  unification. 
This  maxim  also  steps  in  between  a  reluctant  individual  and  a  peti- 
tioning people,  and  enforces  a  sacrifice  of  selfishness  to  the  general 
good,  and  applies  public  revenues  to  the  establishment  #f  public 
schools.  There  is  and  always  has  been  a  scale  in  national  strength, 
wealth,  and  happiness.  The  degrees  upon  this  scale  have  been  noted 
hy  philosophical  observation,  which  has  established  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  masses  as  the  testimony  and  test  of  compara- 
tive condition. 

In  the  proportion  that  education  has  been  general  the  average 
prosperity  of  a  people  has  increased,  its  power,  resources,  patriotism, 
and  national  individuality  have  developed.  This  was  the  faith  upon 
which  Prussia  acted  in  memory  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  Sedan  ;  it  has  been  the  creed  of  Friance  since  "  all  was  lost 
save  honor." 
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But  the  unin  struct ed  cannot  educate  their  own  children,  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  few  cannot  supply  the  wants  of  the  many  ;  hence 
State  and  municipal  authorities,  deeming  public  education  a  public 
good,  a  public  necessity,  established  public  schools. 

But  educated  teachers  are  as  essential  to  schools  as  educated  offi- 
cers are  to  armies.  This  was  experienced,  and  normal  schools  were 
established. 

The  mission  of  the  system  being  the  education  of  the  masses,  the 
question  is,  Has  it  contributed  encouragingly  to  its  object  ? 

That  the  masses  of  the  North  and  West  have  received  from  the 
public  schools  whatever  education  has  been  furnished  them  within 
the  last  half -century,  no  one  will  deny. 

That  the  country  has  been  a  progressive  one,  no  one  but  Mr. 
White,  perhaps,  will  deny.  Slavery  has  been  abolished ;  the  shock  of 
a  great  civil  war  has  been  successfully  sustained ;  a  great  debt  has 
been  incidentally  incurred,  but  with  it  the  public  credit  of  the  nation 
has  been  established  on  a  firmer  basis  than  it  ever  enjoyed,  and  the 
deepest  monetary  depression  has  been  experienced,  without  the 
whisper  of  repudiation  in  any  Northern  or  Western  State.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  have  rivalled  other  peoples  in  their  manufacturing 
specialties,  we  have  been  multiplying  inventions,  cultivating  art  and 
literature,  and  producing  everything  that  moderation  wants,  asks  for, 
and  uses.  Skilful  husbandry  is  supplying  Europe  with  native  prod- 
ucts, and  honesty  and  industry  are  indorsing  national  securities  until 
they  are  in  demand  upon  every  foreign  'change.  Who  are  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  people  who  make  this  exhibit.?  Are  they  the 
masses  educated  at  public  schools,  the  comparatively  few  educated  at 
colleges  and  universities,  or  the  fewer  educated  at  parochial  schools, 
or  the  great  number  uneducated  } 

Finally,  as  to  the  plaintive  protest  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  against  one  man  paying  taxes  to  educate  another  man's 
children :  — 

When  a  tax-payer  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  a  public- 
school  system,  he  knows  that  unless  the  system  is  a  good  one,  his 
money  is  wasted,  with  loss  to  himself  and  without  advantage  to  others; 
therefore  he  sees  to  it  that  good  teachers  are  obtained  and  good 
methods  adopted.  This  accomplished  and  its  advantages  apparent, 
he  chooses,  as  he  has  a  right,  to  see  that  his  own  children  shall  enjoy 
these  advantages.  So  it  rests  with  every  tax-payer  who  has  chil- 
dren to  get  more  than  the  worth  of  his  money  directly,  besides  receiv- 
ing those  same  indirect  benefits  which  the  childless  tax-payer  receives. 

The  philosophical  principle  of  taxing  all  for  public  education  is 
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clearly  stated  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Limits  of 
Government."     He  says  :  — 

"Education  is  one  of  those  thiilgs  which  it  is  admissible  on  prin- 
ciple that  a  government  should  provide  for  the  people.  There  are 
certain  primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable  that  all  human  beings  should  acquire  during 
childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those  upon  whom  they  depend,  have  the 
power  of  obtaining  for  them  instruction  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  com- 
mit a  double  breach  of  duty :  towards  the  children  themselves,  and 
towards  the  members  of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all  liable 
to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  therefore  an  allowable 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  to  impose  on  parents  the 
legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary  instruction  to  children.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  done  without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such 
instruction  shall  always  be  accessible  to  them  either  gratuitously  or 
at  a  trifling  expense." 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  class  to  be  educated,  and 
the  degree  of  education.  The  tax-payer  certainly  has  a  right  to 
send  his  children  to  the  public  schools,  if  any  one  has  a  right,  and 
the  recognition  of  this  right  precludes  the  idea  advanced  by  Mr. 
White,  to  reduce  them  to  charity  or  pauper  institutions ;  and  if  they 
should  ever  assume  this  character  their  usefulness,  except  to 
the  degraded,  would  be  destroyed.  The  system,  to  be  beneficial, 
must  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  middle  classes,  which  it  will 
accomplish  only  when  it  becomes  identified  with  their  hopes  and 
ambition.  Its  development  to-day  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
cherished  institution  of  the  average  American,  his  lever  of  social 
elevation,  —  not  in  a  drawing-room  sense,  but  in  that  of  self-respect 
based  upon  knowledge. 

Here  and  there,  the  friends  of  the  system  find  occasion  for  dissat- 
isfaction and  disappointment,  and  with  the  frankness  of  Mr.  Walton, 
expose  errors  and  suggest  remedies ;  but  do  not  credit  the  system, 
as  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  does,  with  the  frequency  of  divorces,  (!) 
and  refer  any  other  alleged  widespread  social  evils  to  the  bad  spelling 
and  bad  reading  of  Norfolk  County  children.  Perfection  is  nowhere 
claimed  for  the  system.  Its  general  usefulness  is  known  by  general, 
not  local  experience ;  its  general  improvement  is  going  on,  although 
Norfolk  County  may  n^ake  a  fossiliferous  exhibit. 

That  it  affords  the  cheapest  possible  education  for  the  tax-payers' 
children  no  one  will  deny  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Mr.  J. 
Ormond  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  furnishes  the  following  table  of  comparative  costs  of 
educating  pupils.  It  will  be  found  in  the  last  report  of  the  school 
board  of  the  District,  and  is  based  upon  the  reliable  statistics  collected 
by  Gen.  Eaton,  superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Those  who  are  desirous  of  information  on  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  public-school  education  on  the  productive  and  social 
value  of  labor  are  referred  to  Mill's  Political  Economy  for  facts  and 
principles,  also  to  the  circulars  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. A  part  of  the  reply  of  A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  for  Sheffield,  England,  to  a  letter  of  Gen.  Eaton 
on  this  subject,  is  submitted  to  the  reader.  The  writer  employed 
from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  laborers.  He  says  :  "  I  would 
say  that  an  educated  man  invariably  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  work 
with  greater  facility,  and  executes  it  with  less  cost  of  supervision, 
than  an  uneducated  man.  The  mere  rudiments  I  do  not  rank  high. 
If  a  man  can  barely  read  and  write  he  has  not  attained  to  much.  In 
my  opinion  a  youth  cannot  be  too  highly  educated  for  business  pur- 
poses. I  believe  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  the  old  and 
common  error  that  a  boy  may  be  made  above  his  business  by  educa- 
tion. My  experience  of  workmen  is  that  the  better  a  man  is  educated, 
and  the  greater  the  intellectual  resources  he  possesses,  the  less  he  is 
disposed  to  any  kind  of  intemperance  or  excess."  Testimony  to 
the  same  effect  was  furnished  by  Gen.  Samuel  Thomas,  of  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  employing  five  hundred  common  and  skilled  laborers ; 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Browning,  bricklayer,  president  of  the  Trades  Union 

*  No  returns  made  since  report  of  1878. 
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and  secretary  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  New  York  City ;  and  by 
others. 

The  conclusions  from  practical  proofs,  as  opposed  to  Mr.  White's 
theory  and  opinion,  are,  that  knowledge  is  more  to  a  man  than  gas  to 
a  balloon :  that  it  elevates  his  moral  character,  and  makes  him  of 
more  value  as  a  producer  to  his  country  ;  that  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  cannot  be  intrusted  to  private  benevolence ;  that  until 
Mr.  White  suggests  some  other  substitute  than  charity  and  parochial 
schools  for  public  schools,  the  latter  should  and  will  be  sustained ; 
that  the  public-school  system,  more  than  any  other  American  insti- 
tution, insures  equality  the  highest  and  most  precious, —  the  equality 
of  opportunity  for  self-improvement,  —  contributes  most  of  all,  more 
than  the  ballot,  to  assimilating  foreign  elements,  to  disciplining 
the  children  of  aliens  ;  that  it  is  the  balance-wheel  of  universal 
suffrage,  likely  to  become  the  strongest  bond  of  union,  and  the 
nationalizing  element  of  our  social  and  political  problem.  The 
friends  of  the  system  believe  that  its  mission  is  to  impress  on  the 
American  mind  that  the  highest  liberty  is  freedom  from  ignorance, 
and  that  men  are  only  equal  when  they  obey  the  laws  whose  protec- 
tion they  enjoy. 
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IS  OUR  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  A  SUCCESSf 

A  NORTH-SIDE  VIEW  OF  RICHARD  GRANT    WHITE. 

BY  GEORGE  J.    LUCKEY. 

If  we  did  not  live  in  a  doubting  age,  —  an  age  in  which  it  is  com 
mon  for  erratic  individuals  to  express  doubts  upon  all  social,  religious, 
political,  and  scientific  truths,  —  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
argue  a  question,  the  affirmative  of  which  is  self-evident  to  nine 
tenths  of  those  who  read  and  think  upon  the  subject. 

Every  age  has  produced  writers  who,  when  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  attract  public  attention  while  floating  with  the  stream  of 
popular  opinion,  have  turned  their  prows  against  the  tide  and  per- 
versely sought  to  stem  the  current,  hoping  that  the  momentary  ripple 
which  their  veering  caused  might  attract  the  attention  of  passers-by. 

We  know  that  it  takes  courageous  men  to  oppose  public  sentiment ; 
and  when  this  opposition  is  in  the  interest  of  right  or  is  actuated  by 
proper  motives,  it  deserves  the  highest  praise.  But  we  are  always 
suspicious  of  the  individuals  who  on  all  occasions  seek  to  exhibit 
a  spirit  of  opposition,  and  who  are  sorely  disappointed  when  their 
movements  are  not  generally  noticed  by  the  multitude.  When  these 
individuals  have  been  identified  with  the  advocacy  of  peculiar  theo- 
ries on  science,  literature,  or  the  branches  of  common-school  study, 
such  as  language  or  kindred  topics,  and  are  led  to  conclude  that 
especial  interest  in  their  routine  descantations,  as  they  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  public  prints,  is  on  the  wane,  their  penchant  for 
celebrity  prompts  them  to  seize  upon  any  expedient  that  will  dazzle 
a  little  longer  the  gaze  of  the  curious ;  and  to  secure  this  they  will 
even  assail  immutable  truths,  and  with  an  air  of  earnestness  direct 
their  assaults  upon  systems  that  are  universally  held  to  be  the  very 
foundations  and  bulwarks  of  society,  —  systems  that  are  deemed  by 
the  wisest  and  best  philanthropists  to  be  above  reproach  or  invidious 
criticism. 

But  our  main  purpose  in  writing  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to 
what  we  consider  palpable  errors  and  bad  logic  in  an  essay  on  "  The 
Public  School  Failure,"  published  in  the  December  number  of  the 
"North  American  Review,"  by  Richard  Grant  White,  whose  facile 
pen  has  recently  run  with  peculiar  heedlessness  upon  educational 
subjects. 

His  introductory  pages  relating  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  public-school  system,  as  well  as  his  remarks  upon  its  cost,  are 
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perhaps  in  the  main  correct ;  but  they  can  certainly  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  question  under  discussion,  since  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
any  private  enterprise  has  ever  succeeded  in  educating  pupils  of  any 
grade  at  a  less  cost  per  capita  than  it  is  done  by  the  most  expensively 
conducted  public-school  system  in  any  city  of  the  Union.  That 
$3,8cx>,ocx>  is  annually  spent  in  New  York  City  for  education  is  sur- 
prising, not  so  much  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  as  on  account  of 
its  insignificance.  Three  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
indeed  a  large  sum  of  money ;  but  when  we  learn  that  for  this  expend- 
iture there  are  educated  27S,cxx)  children  of  all  grades,  from  the 
lowest  elementary  schools  to  the  college,  we  are  more  astonished  at 
the  results  than  at  the  means. 

But  we  quote :  "  From  that  time  public  education  passed  rapidly 
into  municipal  politics,  and  became  at  once  an  engine  of  political 
corruption  and  social  deterioration." 

That  the  management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  a  great  city  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  politicians  was  certainly  a  misfortune ; 
but  how  does  this  prove  the  public-school  system  a  failure,  unless  it 
is  shown  that  these  corrupt  politicians  were  made  corrupt  by  receiv- 
ing a  public-school  education.?  Was  the  Hon.  William  Tweed  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  City  College  or  of  the  Female  Normal 
School  ?  or  in  fact,  has  it  been  or  can  it  be  shown  that  a  majority  or 
even  any  of  these  corrupt  leaders  were  graduates  of  any  public  high 
school  or  of  any  college }  Certainly,  if  the  ratio  of  those  who  are 
educated  in  public  schools  is  to  those  who  are  educated  elsewhere  as 
four  to  one,  then,  unless  the  writer  alluded  to  can  demolish  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportion,  four  out  of  five  of  these  corrupt  politicians  must 
have  been  graduates  of  the  public  schools.  If  this  can  be  shown, 
we  will  candidly  admit  that  in  New  York,  at  least,  public  schools 
have  been  a  failure. 

It  might  not  be  safe  for  us,  living  as  we  do  so  far  from  the  Metrop- 
olis, to  give  our  impressions  concerning  the  municipal  corruption  of 
which  the  writer  speaks ;  but  from  information  gathered,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  these  leaders  and  their  followers  are  principally 
of  foreign  birth,  or  belong  to  that  class  who  are  opposed  to  public 
education.  Of  course  this  is  only  an  opinion,  and  could  be  easily 
controverted  by  a  few  statistics. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  "  According  to  independent  and  competent 
evidence  from  all  quarters,  the  mass  of  the  pupils  of  these  public 
schools  are  unable  to  read  intelligently,  to  spell  correctly,  to  write 
legibly,  to  describe  understandingly  the  geography  of  their  own 
country,  or  to  do  anything  that  reasonably  well-educated  children 
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should  do  with  ease.  They  cannot  write  a  simple  letter,  they 
cannot  do  readily  and  with  quick  comprehension  a  simple  sum  in 
practical  arithmetic,  they  cannot  tell  the  meaning  of  any  but  the 
commonest  of  the  words  that  they  read  and  spell  so  ill." 

This  arraignment,  if  true,  would  settle  the  whole  question  against 
both  public  and  private  schools,  for  we  know  of  no  public  writer  so 
unscrupulous  as  to  assert  that  private  schools  are  more  efficient  than 
public  schools.  But  is  the  statement  given  above  true,  and  what  is 
the  evidence  given  to  prove  this  wonderful  and  wholesale  declaration } 
Simply  the  assertion  of  the  writer  that  "  The  testimony  to  this  amaz- 
ing and  deplorable  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  is  so  varied,  so  independent,  and  comes  from  so  many  difEerent 
quarters,  that  it  must  be  true ;  it  cannot  be  discarded.  It  is  given 
by  private  persons,  by  officers  of  school  districts,  by  teachers  them- 
selves, and  it  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be 
repeated  here  in  detail,  for  it  would  fill  half  the  pages  that  can  be 
afforded  to  this  article." 

It  would  seem  that  so  grave  and  so  broad  a  charge  should  be  sup- 
ported by  something  more  than  an  assertion.  Certainly  no  court  of 
justice  would  admit  the  above  as  evidence  in  the  most  trivial  case 
that  could  be  imagined ;  and  if  the  testimony  of  which  the  writer 
speaks  could  be  furnished,  it  would  be  insignificant  compared  with 
the  rebutting  testimony  that  would  be  produced  from  a  much  greater 
number  of  persons  and  from  a  greater  variety  of  sources,  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  worth  of  the  publi.c  schools.  If  quotations  like  the 
above  are  considered  proof,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  proposi- 
tion that  could  not  be  proven.  We  could  fill  a  volume  with  the 
names  of  persons,  from  every  calling  in  life  and  from  every  section  of 
the  nation,  who  will  assert  that  a  republicaln  form  of  government  is 
a  failure,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  a  statesman,  and  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  mistake ;  and  yet  we  would  hesitate  to  say 
"  that  the  testimony  is  so  varied,  so  independent,  and  comes  from  so 
many  different  quarters,  that  it  must  be  true ;  it  cannot  be  discarded." 

But  the  writer  gives  an  example  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  does  his  statement  above  quoted,  for  the  reason  that  the  fallacy 
is  not  so  apparent.  We  allude  to  his  review  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  which  has  been  so 
extensively  published  and  distributed  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  which  very  many  consider  a  fair  sample  of  the  work  done  in  all 
public  schools. 

In  this  report  there  is  evidence  of  great  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  pupils;  but  without  some  knowledge  of  the  natural 
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ability  of  the  several  pupils,  or  of  their  circumstances,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  whether  the  results  shown  are  good  or  bad.  The 
most  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  public-school  system  never  claimed 
that  it  could  furnish  capacity  to  the  pupils,  or  that  the  simple 
presence  of  a  public  school-house  in  a  neighborhood  would  make 
good  scholars  of  those  who  seldom  if  ever  entered  its  portals ;  and 
until  it  is  shown  that  the  discreditable  work  alluded  to  was  done  by 
pupils  of  average  ability,  and  by  those  who  were  in  regular  attend- 
ance, it  proves  nothing.  If  it  be  true,  as  doubtless  it  is,  that  the 
pupils  who  were  unable  to  read  intelligently  and  write  fairly,  and  who 
knew  but  little  of  numbers,  were  enrolled  only  during  the  winter 
season,  and  were  on  account  of  circumstances  unable  to  attend  regu- 
larly, or  that  in  natural  ability  they  were  below  the  average,  their 
failure  proves  nothing  against  the  eflSciency  of  the  school. 

Any  one  who  has  long  been  connected  with  public  schools,  of 
which  the  majority  of  patrons  are  poor,  knows  the  disadvantages 
with  which  the  children  of  this  class  have  to  contend  in  comparison 
with  the  children  of  those  who  are  able  to  send  their  offspring  to 
private  institutions  of  learning  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  dispar- 
ity in  advantage  between  those  who  attend  the  public  and  those  who 
attend  the  private  schools,  we  have  never  found  any  one  holding  the 
views  of  the  author  of  "The  Public  School  Failure,"  who  was  willing 
to  risk  a  competitive  examination  between  the  pupils  of  the  public 
and  the  private  schools  of  any  grade  in  any  city. 

The  following  quotations  would  be  amusing  to  the  general  reader, 
if  the  author  had  not  written  them  in  such  apparent  earnestness. 
He  says :  — 

"  Our  rural  districts  are  infested  with  tramps,  a  creature  unknown 
to  our  fathers  and  even  to  us  in  our  youth." 

"  Bribery  at  elections  is  almost  openly  practised  by  both  our  great 
political  parties." 

It  has  been  our  fortune,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  see  many  tramps ; 
but  among  them  we  have  never  noticed  a  large  number  who  have 
carried  diplomas  from  high  or  normal  schools,  nor  have  we  ever 
observed  that  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  the  public  elementary 
schools.  Our  observation  is  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  for- 
eigners, and  came  from  countries  that  were  never  cursed  with  a 
public-school  system.  But  the  observation  of  one  person  is  of  course 
limited,  and  there  may  be  sections  of  country  where  tramps  are 
known  by  their  having  high  or  normal  school  diplomas  protruding 
from  their  pockets. 
With  regard  to  bribery^  the  author  is  more  at  sea  than  he  is  on  the 
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question  of  tramps;  for  the  class  that  gives  and  the  class  that  takes 
bribes  generally  have  a  local  habitation,  and  are  therefore  better 
known  than  the  wandering  Ishmaelite  whose  home  is  on  the  public 
highway. 

Municipal  corruption  is  mostly  found  in  populous  centres,  where 
the  foreign  population  is  dominant,  and  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  never  graduated  from  the  public  school.  A  casual  read- 
ing of  the  list  of  chief  and  petty  officers  in  any  of  the  great  cities 
will  convince  the  most  obstinate  that  the  political  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  great  centres  of  population  are  not  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  and  are  not  graduates  of  the  public  schools. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  "In  the  New  England  States,  the  native 
whites  who  could  not  read  and  write  were  in  the  proportion  of  i  to 
312,  while  in  the  six  Southern  States  (Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia)  the  proportion  of 
wholly  illiterate  whites  was  i  to  12.  Now,  if  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  vice,  of  crime,  of  wretchedness,  and  of  all  that  goes  to  make  bad 
citizens,  the  excess  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  Southern  States 
should  have  been  something  like  the  proportion  of  312  to  12.  But 
it  was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  proportional  excess  of  crime,  of 
pauperism,  of  suicide,  and  of  insanity  was  very  much  greater  in  the 
New  England  States  ;  for  in  i860  they  had  in  their  prisons  2,459, 
while  the  six  Southern  States  had  477/' 

The  ease  with  which  the  writer  attributes  these  different  conditions 
of  society  to  the  results  of  public-school  education  is  very  remarkable. 
In  order  to  make  the  contrast  between  the  two  sections  as  marked  as 
possible,  he  states,  in  a  foot-note  on  page  548,  that  homicide,  which  is 
common  in  the  South,  is  of  no  importance  in  the  consideration  of  these 
statistics,  and  like  Rip  Van  Winkle's  drink,  is  not  counted.  With  equal 
nonchalance  he  places  insanity  among  the  crimes  with  which  the 
public-school  system  has  afflicted  the  human  family.  Had  the  writer 
gone  one  step  farther,  he  might  have  proved  with  equal  facility  that 
the  public-school  system  was  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  consumption  is 
more  prevalent  in  New  England  than  in  the  South,  and  also  for  this 
other  fact,  that  the  December  temperature  is  lower  in  Connecticut 
than  in  South  Carolina.  He  further  asserts  that  the  great  number 
of  criminals  in  the  Northern  States  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  public  education  ;  but  any  one  might  with  an  equal  show  of 
truth  assert  that  the  small  number  of  criminals  in  the  South  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  moral  influence  exerted  on  her  people  by 
the  glorious  system  of  human  slavery. 

In  his  article,  he  has  omitted  two  important  facts  in  making  up  his 
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argument,  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  its  value.  In  the 
first  place  he  ignores  the  crime  of  homicide,  which  is  so  common  in 
the  South,  but  fails  to  deduct  the  number  of  criminals  of  this  class 
that  are  inmates  of  Northern  prisons,  and  who  help  to  make  up  the 
number  which  he  gives  to  show  the  criminal  tendencies  of  the  North- 
ern people ;  and  further,  to  make  the  contrast  between  the  two  sec- 
tions more  marked,  and  to  prove  by  comparison  that  crime  is  more 
frequent  where  education  is  more  general,  he  takes  no  account  of 
the  hundreds  who  are  turned  with  bleeding  backs  from  Southern 
whipping-posts,  while  he  eagerly  counts  the  number  of  criminals  of 
like  grade  who,  on  account  of  our  more  humane  laws,  are  inhabitants 
of  Northern  prisons. 

In  the  second  place,  he  ignores  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  named  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  are 
without  many  large  and  populous  cities  or  great  manufacturing  or 
commercial  centres,  where  the  thousands  of  uneducated  foreigners 
make  up  the  mass  of  the  population.  Of  the  half-million  of  immigrants 
who  annually  reached  our  shores  prior  to  i860,  nine  tenths  of  them 
found  homes  in  the  free  North;  and  the  great  work  of  the  public 
schools  was  to  take  the  children  of  these  people  and  train  them  for 
good  citizenship.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents  or  to  their 
lack  of  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  this  work  is  imper- 
fectly done  with  the  first  generation ;  but  year  by  year  the  success  is 
more  marked. 

We  are  told  that  the  public  school  should  in  fifty  years  accomplish 
the  object  of  its  mission.  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  is  no  time  to 
be  given  in  which  to  educate  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  from  all 
classes  and  all  countries  annually  seek  homes  on  our  shores.^  But, 
judged  from  its  results,  is  the  public-school  system  a  failure }  What 
other  agency,  save  education  made  general  by  the  aid  of  the  public 
schools,  could  have  taught  the  people  of  the  North  to  peaceably  sub- 
mit to  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  ?  and  what,  save  the  absence 
of  general  education,  caused  the  masses  in  the  South  to  follow  design- 
ing leaders  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  government  whose  corner-stone 
was  oppression  and  human  slaverj'  ?  What,  save  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  brought  about  by  the  existence  of  free  schools, 
enables  fifty  millions  of  people  to  govern  themselves  without  the  aid  of 
vast  standing  armies  ?  What  nation  without  public  schools  ha§  ever 
been  able  to  do  this  ? 

The  logic  which  compares  the  condition  of  society  in  New  Eng- 
land unfavorably  with  the  condition  of  society  in  the  South  ignores 
the  fact  that  a  highly  educated  and   cultured  community  draws  a 
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closer  dividing  line  between  crime  and  virtue  than  is  recognized 
in  a  community  where  illiteracy  is  general.  In  the  time  of  Richard, 
when  there  was  scarcely  a  school  of  any  kind  in  the  British  Isles, 
there  was  but  one  crime  of  any  importance ;  viz.,  disloyalty  to  the 
king  or  baron.  Murder  was  only  a  finable  ofifence,  and  theft  was 
either  a  virtue  or  a  crime  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  thing 
stolen  was  from  an  inferior,  there  was  no  penalty  attached ;  but  if  it 
was  the  property  of  a  superior,  the  crime  was  considered  greater 
than  that  of  murder. 

In  the  Southern  States  above  named,  the  shedding  of  human 
blood,  if  it  flowed  from  veins  hidden  beneath  a  colored^  skin,  was  not 
considered  murder.  And  the  perpetrators  of  rape,  seduction,  forni- 
cation, and  adultery,  and  all  the  brutal  crimes  of  lust,  were,  if  their 
victims  were  of  African  descent,  viewed  as  but  slight  offenders 
against  the  peace  of  society ;  but  if  the  victim  was  white  and  the 
perpetrator  black,  the  crime  became  the  darkest  in  the  calendar,  and 
the  penalty  of  death  was  inflicted  upon  the  offender.  In  this  coun- 
try, whose  boasted  civilization  is  held  up  to  us  as  a  model,  and  in 
which  we  are  told  that  on  account  of  the  absence  of  free  schools 
there  is  scarcely  any  crime,  it  was  no"  bar  to  respectability  for  a 
man  fo  sell  his  own  offspring  into  perpetual  slavery,  and  half-sisters 
were  often  recognized  as  the  concubines  of  their  half-brothers. 

If  the  crimes  named  above  were  punished  in  these  six  Southern 
States  as  they  were  in  New  England,  many  of  the  leaders  of  this 
alleged  civilization  would  have  lived  behind  prison  bars.  And  yet 
we  are  told  that  in  the  North,  where  free  schools  abound,  "  Filial 
respect  and  paternal  love  have  both  diminished;  and  as  for  the 
modesty  of  our  young  men  and  even  of  our  young  women,  they  do 
not  even  blush  that  they  have  lost  it." 

The  education,  thrift,  and  virtue  which  the  public  schools  of  New 
England  have  brought  to  her  citizens  is  known  and  read  of  all  men ; 
and  if  there  is  any  section  of  the  world  that  has  more  general  intel- 
ligence, a  higher  civilization,  or  a  more  virtuous  people,  it  is  unknown 
•  to  the  writer  of  this  article.  ^ 

It  has  never  been  claimed  that  intellectual  culture  will  destroy  i 
vice ;  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  potent  means  to  that 
end.     Medicine  is  one  of  the  means  to  arrest  disease ;  but  this  alone, 
if  not  accompanied  with  good  nursing,  will  never  restore  health. 

It  is  not  strictly  true  that  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  vice  ";  but 
it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  vice  is  the  offspring,  of  Ignorance 
and  Want.  Which  of  these  personified  things  is  the  paternal,  and 
which  the  maternal  origin  of  the  uncomely  child,  is  of  no  moment 
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in  the  discussion  of  this  question ;  what  we  do  know  is,  that  they 
mostly  live  together,  and  it  is  seldom  if  ever  that  virtue  is  born  of 
this  union. 

The  disorder  and  lawlessness  in  society  which  threaten  the 
security  of  life  and  property  are  without  question  the  offspring  of 
ignorance  and  want ;  for  example,  the  New  York  riots  of  1863  and 
the  railroad  troubles  of  1877  were  not  organized  by,  or  composed  of, 
educated  and  cultured  gentlemen.  A  roster  of  the  men  who  mus- 
tered in  either  of  these  armies  would  not  exhibit  many  names  of 
college  professors  or  high-school  graduates. 

If  the  Gospel  of  Peace  preached  by  the  Master  himself  failed  to 
regenerate  all  of  the  twelve  of  his  chosen  disciples,  how  can  we 
expect  any  human  agency  to  do  more  ? 

The  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  White  has  been  tried  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  is  now  in  vogue  in  Mexico,  South  America,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and  has  only  lately  been  abandoned  by 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  oppo- 
nent of  free  schools  to  show  by  reliable  statistics  that  the  people  of 
these  countries  are  more  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  happy  than  are 
the  people  of  New  England,  Switzerland,  and  Prussia,  where  a  benefi- 
cent system  of  public  education  has  been  projected  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  advancement  of  their  citizens. 
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REAL    EDUCATION:     ITS  PRINCIPLES    AND    A    LITTLE- 
KNOWN  CHAPTER  IN  ITS  HISTORY. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  JOLLY,  H.  M.  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS. 

AUTHOX  OP  '*  SOCJCATIOK,  ITS  PRIlfaPLBS  AND  PXACnCB«  AS  DBVSLOPBD  BY  GBORGB  OOMBB,"  BTC. 

How  shall  our  children  be  developed  so  as  to  be  best  prepared  for 
the  work  of  life  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destinies  as  human 
beings  ?  Through  what  training  shall  they  pass  ?  What  subjects 
shall  they  be  taught,  and  how  shall  they  be  taught  them,  for  these 
high  ends  ?    In  a  word,  how  shall  they  be  educated  ? 

These  are  amongst  the  most  momentous  questions  that  affect 
humanity.  On  the  answers  given  to  them  depend,  in  largest  meas- 
ure, the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  individual,  and  the  prosper- 
ity and  improvement  of  society ;  personal,  domestic,  social,  industrial, 
and  national  well-being.  Hence  the  perennial  interest  mankind  have 
always  felt  in  these  most  practical  of  inquiries  and  the  varied  answers 
offered  by  different  men  and  different  nations.  The  problems  they 
involve  have  attracted  the  highest  minds  and  roused  them  to  some  of 
their  highest  efforts  to  furnish  the  best  answers.  They  have  engaged 
the  thoughts  and  labors  of  philosophers,  statesmen,  and- rulers,  poets, 
prophets,  and  priests, — the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  powerful  of  the 
earth.  And  they  will  continue  to  attract  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  thinkers  ;  for  on  their  treatment,  more  than  on  aught  else,  rest 
the  present  good  and  future  progress  of  the  race. 

Certain  answers  were  given  to  these  questions  thirty  years  ago,  in 
certain  schools  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  Britain,  which  many 
have  thought  to  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed  for  sense  and 
soundness,  and  which  merit  more  attention  than  they  have  yet 
received.  These  schools  were  first  founded  in  the  memorable  year 
1848,  when  another  French  revolution  restruck  the  chord  in  human 
experience  which  had  been  sounded  in  earlier  convulsions  in  the 
same  country,  and  the  tones  of  which  will  be  heard  far  into  the  ages. 
Amongst  other  effects  of  that  social  agitation,  it  excited  fresh  inter- 
est in  all  questions  bearing  on  education  ;  because  the  growing  power 
of  the  masses,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  roused  the  most  selfish  of  rulers 
to  seek  some  answer  to  them,  at  least  for  their  own  safety.  The 
schools  whose  work  we  propose  examining  were  known  by  the  term 
"  secular  '* ;  a  name  determinately  selected  by  their  founder,  George 
Combe,  as  best  expressing  their  function,  of  which  more  anon.  But  the 
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title  was  every  way  unfortunate.  It  distinguished  them  by  a  minor 
peculiarity,  that  of  keeping  mere  theology  outside  the  school,  though 
advocating  its  teaching  elsewhere,  while  carefully  training  the  religious 
and  moral  faculties  of  the  pupils  within  it ;  and  though  employed 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  polemical,  anti-theological  sect  that 
afterwards  assumed  the  designation,  and  used  in  connection  with  the 
schools  in  a  purely  educational  sense,  it  did  them  the  injustice  of 
confounding  them  with  the  most  obnoxious,  to  the  popular  theologi- 
cal mind,  of  modern  anti-theological  parties.  But  let  us  for  the  pres- 
ent dismiss  the  name  from  view  and  examine  the  thing  it  denoted ; 
let  us  see  what  they  didt  in  the  interests  of  our  children.  They 
deserve  and  will  reward  some  study. 

I.      A  REALISTIC   SCHOOL  IN  EDINBURGH,   PREPARING  FOR  LIFE. 

We  shall  look  into  the  first  school  called  by  this  unfortunate  title. 
It  was  opened  in  Edinburgh,  in  December,  1848,  in  Infirmary  Street, 
close  by  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  notorious  localities  in  that  varied 
city,  the  well-known  Cowgate,  the  home  of  the  poorest  and  the  haunt 
of  the  vilest ;  with  the  express  aim,  amongst  others,  of  attracting 
some  of  their  guiltless  children  to  higher  and  happier  things.  The 
teacher  was  no  common  man,  —  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  who  has 
since  then  gained  distinction  in  literature  and  science,*  but  whose 
highest  honor  is  what  he  achieved  In  this  obscure  school  in  the  Scot- 
tish capital.  Its  prospectus,  prepared  by  George  Combe,  was  certainly 
remarkable  enough  when  issued;  many  thought  it  and  called  it  pre- 
tentious and  romantic  nonsense,  if  not  worse.  After  referring  to  the 
recent  Revolution  and  its  consequences,  in  the  "  wreck  of  property, 
derangement  of  trade,  loss  of  employment  to  the  operative  classes, 
general  suffering  in  the  present  time,  and  fear  of  evil  for  the 
future,"  it  ascribes  the  then  unfavorable  state  of  European  society, 
amongst  other  causes,  to  the  imperfect  education  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  "In  many  countries,"  it  continued,  "their 
instruction  has  been  greatly  neglected;  and  even  in  those  in 
which  the  best  efforts  have  been  made  to  teach  them,  the  knowl- 
edge imparted  has  rarely  embraced  an  exposition  of  the  natural 
laws  by  which  individual  and  social  well-being  is  determined. 
Moreover,  they  have  not  been  trained  to  submit,  in  their  prac- 
tical conduct,  to  the  requirements  of  these  laws,  as  necessary  con- 
ditions of  prosperity."      And  the  school  was   expressly  founded, 

•  He  is  the  author  of  "  Through  Norway  with  Ladies,"  "Through  Norway  with  a  Knap- 
sack,*' '*  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,"  and  other  works,  is  a  very  good  practical  chemist,  and  has 
long  been  an  active  member  and  worker  in  several  learned  societies. 
VOL.  I.  24 
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because  the  projectors  believed  "that  the  general  .instruction 
and  training  of  the  young  were  the  best  remedies  that  could  be 
applied  to  existing  evils,  and  the  surest  protection  against  future 
misfortunes."  Certainly  a  noble  aim  if  carried  out,  and  one  that 
eminently  commends  itself  as  the  ideal  of  a  school :  there  exist  cer- 
tain domestic  and  social  evils,  which  imperil  personal  and  national 
safety  and  progress ;  let  us  endeavor  to  check,  or  at  least  to  lessen 
these,  by  instructing  and  training  our  children,  over  and  above  the 
usual  subjects  of  our  schools,  in  the  conditions  of  human  happiness 
and  well-being,  by  the  violation  of  which  these  evils  are  produced. 
Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  and  philosophical.  In  order  the 
better  to  secure  the  proposed  result,  it  was  determined  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  improve  the  method,  as  well  as  the  matter,  of  the  educa- 
tion then  prevalent,  according  to  the  best  lights  of  the  Science  of 
Education,  based  on  the  Science  of  Man,  then  also  beginning  to 
claim  increased  attention. 

It  will  at  least  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  novel  but  well-meant 
venture  was  carried  out.  The  school  was  opened  and  drew  numer- 
ous pupils,  despite  its  name  and  reputed  irreligious  Utopianism. 
When  in  full  working  order,  it  was  conducted  by  a  head  master,  a 
female  assistant,  and  some  pupil-teachers  and  monitors,  and  after 
the  first  year  was  attended  by  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children  of  both  sexes,  many  of  them  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city,  and  by  the  incorrigibles  and  waifs  from  other  schools,  drawn  by 
its  novelty,  or  sent  to  be  cured  by  its  unusual  discipline.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  specialties  of  the  education  given  there. 

The  intellectual  instruction  was  certainly  uncommon,  —  much  more 
so  then  than  now,  though  it  is  sadly  uncommon  still.  The  usual 
branches  of  our  schools  were  of  course  taught,  —  "  the  three  R's," 
and  also  their  congeners,  then  less  taught ;  grammar,  composition, 
geography,  history,  drawing,  book-keeping,  and  other  elements,  at  that 
time  comparatively  rare  in  schools  ;  and  these  were  well  taught,  as 
testified  by  the  most  competent  judges.  But  in  this  school,  these  sub- 
jects were  looked  upon  in  their  true  light,  as  mere  tools  for  other  and 
better  work,  as  the  instruments  by  which  real  knowledge  is  obtained, 
communicated,  employed,  and  preserved.  They  werd  viewed  as  the 
subordinate  and  less  important  part  of  the  work  of  a  school.  It  was  one 
of  the  guiding  principles  of  this  seminary,  to  enable  the  children  to 
know  themselves  as  individuals,  and  their  surroundings,  present 
and  future,  so  that  they  might  become  intelligently  prepared  for  the 
life  they  were  about  to  enter  on,  as  men  and  women  in  society.  They 
were  therefore  instructed  in  "  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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human  body  and  mind,  and  of  their  relation  to  external  objects,  and 
the  natural  laws  by  which  their  functions  are  regulated,  as  these  are 
unfolded  in  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  phrenology  "  ;  also  in  "  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sources  of  wealth  and  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  its  production  and  distribution,  as  unfolded  in  the 
science  of  political  economy."  But  as  members  of  the  wonderful 
physical  universe  that  surrounded  and  upheld  them,  they  also  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  which  investigate  it,  — 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  the  like.  Still 
further  to  complete  their  knowledge  and  exercise  their  faculties, 
they  were  also  taught  "  the  materials  and  processes  of  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  the  characteristics  and  beauties  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  natural  scenery,  as  a  means  of  awak- 
ening in  the  children  a  love  of  the  beautiful." 

Be  it  observed  that  all  this  intellectual  instruction  was  not  given, 
like  the  ordinary  science  lessons  now  happily  more  common  in  our 
schools  since  1848,  €is  side  or  extra  subjectSy  to  be  taken  or  omitted 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  teachers  or  the  pupils.  They  formed 
the  staple  instruction  of  the  school,  the  field  and  lines  of  its  work 
from  the  lowest  classes  upwards ;  more  an  integral  portion  of  it,  in  a 
sense,  than  "the  three  R's,"  as  being  the  higher  and  more  important 
aim  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  teaching  of  these  subjects  began 
with  the  first  day  of  entering  school ;  and  all  the  gallery,  reading,  and 
other  lessons  were  so  arranged  and  taught  as  continually  to  work  out 
this  aim  and  to  contribute  to  its  realization, — that  of  enabling  the  child 
to  know  himself  and  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  whole 
teaching  was  the  carrying  out  of  a  well-conceived  plan,  from  first  to 
last,  of  a  systematized  arrangement  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction. 
Though  never  formally  obtruded  before  the  children,  one  idea  regu- 
lated all  lessons  given,  however  infantile  and  simple  and  seemingly 
unconnected  with  each  other ;  and  this  idea  reduced  the  whole  to  a 
practical  unity  of  training  and  instruction  which  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  school  life  to  work  out.  It  is  here  that  the  special  function  of 
this  school  in  regard  to  its  scientific  instruction  appears,  and  it  is  one 
deserving  special  attention  in  the  present  agitation  regarding  schools 
and  school  studies. 

The  mode  in  which  this  apparently  abstruse  course  of  instruction 
was  gone  through  is  also  noteworthy.  "The  main  object  kept  in 
view  in  the  teaching  was,"  as  the  head  master  tells  us,  "  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  the  great  principles  of  each  branch  of  science, 
and  to  give  them  such  a  key  to  the  whole  subject,  and  the  mode  of 
investigating  it,  as  would  enable  them  to  prosecute  more  fully  any 
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branch  of  study  that  their  future  occupation  or  inclination  might  lead 
them  to  undertake.  Every  effort  was  made  to  train  their  minds  to 
habits  of  philosophical  investigation,  and  to  carry  them  practically 
out  of  the  very  common  error,  that  science  is  a  something  confined 
within  the  walls  of  universities,  behind  lecture-tables,  and  amongst 
stoppered  bottles  and  philosophical  apparatus ;  and  to  convince  them 
that  what  we  call  science  is  simply  a  systematized  knowledge  of  the 
objects  which  exist,  and  the  agencies  which  are  ever  acting  around 
and  upon  us,  and  which,  in  fact,  influence  us  at  every  moment  of  our 
lives,  and  regulate  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  every-day  life.  They 
were  taught  to  observe  the  fact  that  the  laws  which  science  teaches 
are  everywhere  and  always  in  operation;  that  no  being  or  object  can 
exist  for  a  moment  without  being  subject  to  them ;  that  our  happi- 
ness or  misery  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  circumstance, 
whether  we  place  ourselves  in  harmony  or  discord  with  them ;  that 
every  object  or  action  we  can  contemplate  affords  us  an  illustration 
of  some  of  the  principles  of  science ;  that  all  nature  is  a  manifestation, 
and  by  its  relation  to  our  faculties  a  revelation,  of  the  power  and  will 
of  our  Creator ;  and  that  therefore  every  duty  of  life,  great  or  small, 
has  in  itself  an  inherent  dignity  and  importance,  —  is  in  fact  a  reli- 
gious duty,  and  should  be  performed,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  its 
direct  advantages,  but  out  of  reverence  to  Him  who  instituted  it." 

As  in  all  good  teaching,  continual  advantage  was  taken  of  eye  and 
ear  and  the  senses  generally,  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  the  black- 
board, and  like  appliances ;  by  cultivating  an  intellectual,  energizing 
style  of  questions ;  and  by  similar  arts,  which  are  now  the  common- 
places of  all  true  education.  But  other  things  were  done  to  increase 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  school  and  to  make  the  training  more  real 
and  true.  The  teacher  not  only  questioned  the  children,  as  is  the 
custom  in  all  schools,  but  he  allowed  the  children  themselves  also  to 
question  him !  During  the  progress  of  a  lesson,  any  child  could 
stand  up  and  put  a  difficulty  he  had,  or  ask  a  question  on  some  point 
in  hand ;  and  this  was  encouraged  by  the  teacher,  as  a  valuable  means 
of  insight  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  an  important  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  lesson.  The  children  were  also  solicited  to  add 
to  the  information  given,  by  mentioning  illustrative  facts  that  had 
come  under  their  own  observation.  In  this  way  a  lesson  there  had 
the  appearance  of  an  active,  earnest  conversation  on  a  special  subject, 
between  teacher  and  pupils,  guided  by  the  master  mind. 

To  rouse  them  still  further  to  self -observation  and  reflection,  the 
children  were  asked  to  hand  in,  every  morning,  questions  in  writing 
on  anything  they  had  seen  and  wished  information  about ;  and  these 
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queries  were  made  the  subjects  of  after  lessons,  and  became  an  impor- 
tant means  of  getting  at  the  difficulties,  needs,  and  wishes  of  the 
children,  all  the  more  valuable  and  educative  that  they  were  the 
outcome  of  self-sustained  intellectual  activity. 

In  the  same  direction,  what  most  teachers  would  consider  a  very 
hazardous  experiment  for  magisterial  dignity  and  prestige,  the  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors  were  accustomed  to  give  what  are  now  known 
in  normal  schools  as  criticism  lessons,  during  which  their  fellow- 
teachers  and  the  pupils  noted  errors  committed,  and  afterwards 
mentioned  them,  with  suggestions  towards  improvement,  the  teacher 
for  the  time  replying  to  the  critics ;  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  the  head 
mcLSter  submitted  himself  to  the  same  ordeal  from  his  pupils  /  This  deli- 
cate piece  of  work,  fraught  with  great  good  when  skilfully  conducted, 
would  seem  to  have  succeeded  very  well,  both  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally. The  acuteness  shown  by  the  children  at  these  times  is  said  to 
have  been  remarkable.  **  By  thus  submitting  teachers  and  pupils  to  the 
same  tribunal  of  free  discussion,"  Mr.  Williams  informs  us,  "a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  natural  supremacy  of  truth  and  justice  was 
afforded,  the  final  appeal  being  made  to  the  authority  of  these  alone. 
The  position  of  a  teacher  naturally  tends  to  introduce  a  disposition 
to  dogmatize,  the  counteraction  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. By  these  periodical  criticisms  from  their  own  pupils,  they  are 
made  conscious  of  their  imperfections,  and  are  continually  reminded 
that  neither  their  pride  nor  their  position  can  give  them  any  real 
superiority  over  their  pupils,  but  that  their  authority  must  be  based 
on  superior  attainments  and  moral  energy  alone.  Many  may  at  first 
suppose,"  he  naturally  adds,  "that  by  allowing  such  liberty  to  the 
children,  the  authority  of  the  teachers  will  become  subverted  or  dimin- 
ished ;  for  it  is  often  laid  down  as  a  sort  of  school-master's  axiom, 
that  the  teacher  must  always  congeal  his  ignorance  and  natural 
defects  from  his  pupils,  and  it  is  often  a  common  practice,  with  even 
good  teachers,  to  evade  questions  which  they  cannot  answer,  and  have 
recourse  to  many  other  artifices  in  order  to  lead  the  pupils  to  form 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  attainments.  The  promoters  and 
teachers  of  this  school,"  he  says,  "  believed  this  to  be  a  serious  and 
demoralizing  error,  and  the  teacher  has,  from  the  commencement, 
scrupulously  acted  upon  the  opposite  principle,  by  candidly  confess- 
ing his  ignorance  whenever  a  question  was  put  to  him  that  he  was 
unable  to  answer ;  or  whenever  he  ventured  an  explanation  which 
was  at  all  doubtful,  the  doubt  was  distinctly  and  carefully  stated,  and 
the  explanation  offered  not  as  a  sufficient  one,  but  as  the  best  he  was 
able  to  give.    Experience  showed  that  instead  of  diminishing  the 
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respect  of  the  children,  this  course  produced  the  opposite  eflFect/* 
This  is  as  wise  and  beautiful  as  it  is  rare  and  racy. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  arithmetical  tables,"  we  are  told,  "  no 
lessons  were  set  to  the  children  to  learn  by  rote**  The  general  aim  of 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  thus  stated:  "  Wherever  references  or 
theories  were  involved,  they  were  submitted  to  severe  examination,  the 
teacher  suggesting  difficulties  and  apparent  objections,  and  requir- 
ing the  pupils  to  do  the  same.  In  general,  his  object  was  to  lead 
rather  than  carry  them  through  a  subject,  by  supplying,  or  if  possi- 
ble drawing  from  themselves,  such  suggestions  and  facts  as  might 
direct  their  minds  to  investigate,  and  find  their  own  conclusions, 
rather  than  to  remain  mere  passive  and  submissive  recipients  of  the 
statements  of  the  teacher  "  ;  the  object  being  "  that  the  children  might 
acquire  habits  of  investigation,  and  an  independence  and  energy  of 
intellect  which  would  induce  them  to  continue  through  life  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  as  their  most  valued  recreation."  This  embodies 
the  very  soul  of  sound  teaching ;  it  would  have  delighted  the  anti- 
thetical Rousseau,  as  the  embodiment  of  his  pedagogical  gospel  of 
"  doing  everything  by  doing  nothing,"  and  have  satisfied  the  para- 
doxical Jacotot,  when  he  says,  "  Admonish,  stimulate  your  pupil  to 
do  something.  Do  not  attempt  to  force  matters  by  your  own  expla- 
nations. He  does  not  need  them ;  they  will  debase  him  by  making 
him  think  himself  dependent  for  his  ideas  on  the  intellect  of  others  ; 
they  will  make  him  a  sluggard.  Leave  him  to  learn  alone;  do  not 
make  him  a  machine  to  be  moved  by  your  impulse." 

But  we  must  refrain  from  want  of  space,  —  not  from  want  of  mat- 
ter or  of  will,  on  your  part  or  mine,  I  should  hope,  good  reader. 
Let  us  only  note  in  fine,  on  this  head,  the  effects  of  such  intellect- 
ual instruction  and  training  on  the  children  ;  and  remember  what 
the  most  of  these  were,  — rough  Arabs,  drawn  from  one  of  the  lowest 
parts  of  Edinburgh.  "Their  whole  character  was  awakened  and  vivi- 
fied, and  the  change  was  decidedly  visible  in  the  countenances  and 
general  bearing  of  the  children.  This  change  was  a  matter  of  con- 
tinual remark  by  the  more  frequent  visitors  to  the  school,  who 
observed  that  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  aspect  of  some  of  the 
children,  and  the  heaviness  and  dulness  of  others,  rapidly  changed 
to  an  expression  of  comparative  refinement  and  intelligence ;  and 
this  led  many  strangers  to  suppose  that  they  belonged  to  a  higher 
class  in  society  than  was  really  the  case."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  it 
was  so  }  But  what  of  the  higher  element  in  all  school  life,  the  moral 
training  of  such  children  ?  That  was  equally,  if  not  more,  satisfac- 
tory.    '*  Moral  training,"  we  are  told,  "was  always  maintained  as  the 
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paramount  object  of  the  school.  The  children  were  taught  the  laws 
of  their  own  constitution,  — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  —  as 
deduced  from  the  structure  and  relations  of  their  bodily  and  mental 
organs,  and  from  observed  mental  phenomena.  It  was  shown  to 
them  that  these  laws  are  not  mere  human  inventions,  but  the  posi- 
tive institutions  of  the  Creator;  that  the  whole  framework  of  exter- 
nal nature  is  built  up  in  accordance  with  them ;  that  not  one  can 
be  violated  by  us,  without  deranging  the  harmony  of  our  own  func- 
tions and  relations  to  the  world  around  us,  and  thereby  necessarily 
producing  immediate  or  remote  pain  and  misery  to  ourselves  and 
those  we  influence.  This  principle  was  studiously  kept  in  view  in 
all  the  lessons  on  the  sciences."  "They  learned  that  every  truth 
which  science  teaches  is  a  revelation  of  God's  will,  which  should  be 
known  by  man,  and  serve  to  guide  him  in  performing  his  part  in  the 
general  scheme  of  creation."  "One  great  object  of  the  teaching 
was  to  convey  to  their  minds  a  perception  of  their  actually  living 
under  a  scheme  of  divine  government  which  favors  temperance, 
industry,  intelligence,  morality,  and  religion  in  this  world ;  and  to 
train  them  to  refer,  in  their  judgments  of  men  and  things,  and  in 
their  own  actions,  to  the  laws  by  which  this  government  is  main- 
tained and  enforced."  "The  practical  application  of  all  branches  of 
knowledge  to  the  conduct  of  individuals  was  taught,  with  a  view  to 
enable  the  young  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  of 
God's  providence  determine  their  health  and  sickness ;  their  individ- 
ual and  domestic  happiness ;  their  social  condition ;  their  success  or 
failure  in  business ;  and  the  physical,  moral,  and  economical  conditipn 
of  their  offspring.  From  this  knowledge  was  deduced  also  conclu- 
sions concerning  their  temporal  rights  and  duties  as  individuals,  and 
members  of  society."  The  moral  training,  in  short,  was  "  based  on 
the  principle  that  t/te  mere  teaching  of  moral  precepts  is  not  sufficient, 
but  that  the  young  must  be  trained  to  carry  them  out  into  practice." 
Let  us  note  some  points  in  the  details  of  this  practice. 

The  desire  was  "  so  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  children  that 
what  they  were  taught  in  the  lessons  might  at  once  and  habitually  be 
carried  out  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Moral  delinquen- 
cies," for  instance,"  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  ttte  children^  the  teacher 
acting  as  judge.  These  trials  were  so  conducted  as  to  form  practical 
moral  lessons  on  circumstances  which  the  children  could  not  fail  to 
understand  and  appreciate,  and  aid  in  creating  a  sound  public  opinion 
in  the  school,  the  operation  of  which  was  not  confined  to  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  verdict  was  pronounced.  The  offender  who  thus 
receives  condemnation  from  his  own  school-fellows  feels  both  its 
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force  and  justice  far  more  deeply  than  if  the  teachers  alone  pro- 
nounced it ;  and  the  jury  themselves,  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
justice,  are  exerting  their  own  moral  powers,  and  thus  forearming 
themselves  against  the  liability  to  commit  similar  transgressions." 
Students  of  education  know  that  a  system  of  juvenile  moral  self- 
government  has  been  practised  in  some  schools,  and  notably  in  the 
celebrated  Hazelwood  School,  near  Birmingham,  under  the  remarka- 
ble brothers  Rowland  and  Frederick  Hill,  —  one  of  them  the  father  of 
the  founder  of  the  modern  postal  system, — and  this  with  great  suc- 
cess, regulated  by  a  fully  organized  code  of  laws  administered  by  the 
pupils.  But  these  boys  under  the  Hills  were  gentlemen's  sons,  and 
was  it  not  too  much  to  expect  it  from  Cowgate  waifs  and  strays  ?  It 
would  seem  not;  and  the  results  should  help  us  to  believe  more 
firmly  than  we  do  that  human  nature  is  human  nature  down  in  the 
gutter  as  well  as  up  in  the  hall,  that  "  blue  blood  "  is  not  necessary 
to  make  a  heart  beat  nobly,  and  that  wise  training  will  make  its 
mark  even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

But  this  unique  constitutional  republicanism  in  moral  government 
went  still  further.  "The  teachers,"  we  are  told,  "always  endeav- 
ored to  give  a  moral  tone  to  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  school,  by 
maintaining  a  scrupulous  impartiality  in  their  treatment  of  the  chil- 
dren, by  explaining  to  them  the  moral  grounds  on  which  the  school 
discipline  was  founded,  ^ndi  freely  permitting  their  own  conduct  to  be 
questioned^  making  the  government  of  the  school,  in  fact,  as  constitu- 
tional as  possible,  and  altogether  based  upon  reason  and  the  moral 
sentiments  ;  always  avoiding  the  position  of  irresponsible  despotism 
which  is  assumed  by  some  school-masters,  and  viewed  by  many  par- 
ents, as  essential  to  school  discipline." 

I  mention  only  one  other  peculiarity  in  the  moral  regulation  of 
this  school,  keeping  the  best  to  the  last,  as  at  the  marriage  party 
long  ago :  the  school  was  conducted  without  any  corporal  punishnient 
whatever. 

At  first,  Mr.  Williams  tells  us,  he,  like  a  modest  young  man  and 
younger  teacher,  took  the  advice  of  his  elders  in  the  profession,  whom 
he  consulted  on  his  way  to  this  his  first  school,  and  who  told  him  "that 
if  he  attempted  to  conduct  a  school  of  the  kind  proposed,  failure 
would  be  inevitable  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  use  corporal  punish- 
ment." As  many  of  the  individuals  whom  he  consulted  were  men 
for  whose  judgment  he  had  the  highest  respect,  he  wsis  unwilling  to 
oppose  a  mere  speculative  opinion  of  his  own  to  their  practical  expe- 
rience ;  and  he  therefore  declined  to  undertake  the  charge  of  tjie 
school  unless  allowed  to  use  physical  chastisement,  if  found  necessary. 
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The  promoters  of  the  school,  though  contrary  to  their  principles 
and  firm  judgment,  yielded  the  point,  and  Mr.  Williams  therefore 
did  punish  for  a  short  time  at  first ;  and  this  all  the  more  necessarily, 
he  then  thought, — and  most  will  agree  with  him,  no  doubt, — that 
these  rough  children  knew  no  other  mode  of  government.  How  like 
all  this  is  to  recent  utterances  on  this  great  question,  "  ever  changing, 
ever  new,"  which  will  demand  an  answer  to  the  end !  But  it  is  curi- 
ous—  is  it  not  a  pity.?  —  how  the  majority  of  school-masters  still  so 
identify  their  office  with  the  privilege  and  pain  of  the  lash.  But 
let  us  hear  Mr.  Williams's  experience ;  and  from  what  we  have  already 
seen,  he  would  seem  —  does  he  not? — to  deserve  a  hearing,  espe- 
cially when  his  words  pass  from  "  speculative  opinion  '*  to  his  own 
"  practical  experience,"  in  such  a  field  to  gain  it  as  in  that  small,  ill- 
furnished  room,  not  intended  for  a  school,  filled  with  wild  waifs 
accustomed  only  to  the  most  violent  rule  adterrorem^  and  deeming  all 
else  a  sign  of  weakness. 

"  At  first,"  he  tells  us,  and  he  gives  his  experience  unreservedly 
and  circumstantially,  "  considerable  difficulties  did  arise  in  control- 
ling the  children,  because,  from  never  having  been  accustomed  to 
entertain  even  the  idea  of  self-control,  they  regarded  freedom  from 
stripes  as  an  invitation  to  anarchy.  On  several  occasions,  therefore, 
corporal  punishment  was  resorted  to,  and  the  immediate  result  was 
better  order  in  the  school.  Every  time,  however,  that  order  and 
obedience  were  thus  enforced,  the  teacher  perceived  and  felt,  with 
unequivocal  distinctness,  that  the  outward  semblance  of  improve- 
ment was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  moral  sacrifice,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  children  and  himself.  The  enthronement  of  physical  force 
produced  a  slavish  submission  in  the  children,  and  a  degrading 
influence  on  the  teacher.  The  hush  and  show  of  diligence  which 
the  punishment  occasioned  could  be  maintained  only  by  repeating 
the  infliction  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  became  familiar,  its  restrain- 
ing power  diminished,  while  its  demoralizing  influence  daily  acquired 
strength.  This  experience  led  to  a  suspension  of  chastisements 
from  about  the  month  of  February  to  the  termination  of  the  session 
at  the  end  of  July,  1850.  The  school  reopened  in  the  end  of 
August,  and  in  September  there  was  an  influx  of  new  pupils,  most 
of  whom  had  been  accustomed  to  yield  obedience  only  to  blows. 
Considerable  disorder  consequently  ensued,  and  on  one  occasion  it 
had  reached  to  such  a  height  that  ■  four  of  the  boys  were  sentenced 
to  receive  two  'palmies'  each  {Anglice,  stripes  on  the  hand). 
Among  these  was  one  boy  who  had  been  a  considerable  time  at  the 
schooli  but  who  had  proved  almost  unmanageable,  owing  chiefly  to 
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his  very  remarkable  deficiency  of  cautiousness.  He  was  intelligent, 
and  endowed  with  about  a  medium  development  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and  much  adhesiveness.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
school  and  to  the  teacher,  but  he  disturbed  all  discipline  by  playing 
grotesque  antics,  making  queer  noises,  and  giving  absurd  though 
sometimes  witty  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  the  other  children. 
All  this  was  attributable  mainly  to  an  utter  disregard  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  actions,  either  to  himself  or  others.  On  the 
occasion  referred  to  he  was  one  of  the  principal  offenders.  When  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  receive  the  *palmies,'  he,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
teacher,  began  to  cry  most  bitterly,  imploring,  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  that  he  might  not  be  punished.  *  No,  no,  no,  maister ; 
dinna,  dinna  lick  me,  maister ;  no,  no,  no,  maister,  I  'm  no  sae  bad  as 
that.*  He  repeated  the  expressions  again  and  again,  in  tones  of  pos. 
itive  anguish,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  the  teacher,  for  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  fear  of  physical  pain  was  not  the  cause  of  his  distress. 
He  had  seen  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  other  boys  was 
slight,  and  his  own  careless  indifference  to  pain  is  most  remarkable ; 
so  much  so,  that  he  often  comes  to  school  bruised  and  bleeding  in 
consequence  of  his  utter  recklessness  in  play,  and  he  seemed  to 
regard  the  floggings  he  received  at  home  as  a  sort  of  customary 
excitement.  It  was  clear  that  the  pain  he  manifested  on  this  occa- 
sion was  purely  moral ;  that  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  teacher 
—  who  was  perhaps  the  only  person  who  had  ever  attempted  to  gov- 
ern him  by  a  really  moral  influence  —  was  in  danger  of  being  broken, 
and  that,  in  his  own  estimation,  he  was  exposed  by  the  punishment 
to  a  miserable  degradation. 

"The  teacher  felt  that  the  degradation  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  boy,  but  that  the  larger  share  of  it  was  his  own  ;  and  although 
compelled  to  inflict  the  punishment  in  this  instance  (the  boy  having 
been  sentenced  with  the  rest  who  had  already  suffered  the  inflic- 
tion), he  determined  never  again  to  have  recourse  to  this  most 
painful  remedy  for  insubordination. 

"  This  resolution  was  confirmed  by  the  general  tone  which  per- 
vaded the  school  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  event,  for  although  the 
punishment  was  not  inflicted  in  presence  of  the  rest  of  the  pupils, 
they  knew  that  it  was  going  on ;  and  when  the  teacher  returned 
among  them  they  were  certainly  much  more  quiet  and  orderly,  but 
it  was  a  gloomy  and  sullen  quietness,  — the  superior  minds  seemed 
instinctively  oppressed  with  a  feeling  that  they  were  to  be  governed 
by  a  degrading  influence,  while  the  inferior  sulkily  obeyed,  merely 
because  they  were  afraid  to  do  otherwise.     The  evident  tendency  of 
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the  infliction  was  to  make  the  latter  regard  disobedience  as  a  sort  of 
forbidden  enjoyment,  to  be  snatched  when  favorable  opportunities 
occurred. 

"The  teacher  has  very  carefully  observed  and  reflected  upon  the 
results  of  the  two  experiments  of  governing  the  school  with  and 
without  corporal  punishment,  and  is  convinced  that  those  which  are 
usually  held  forth  as  the  advantages  of  corporal  chastisement  are  in 
fact  dangerous  and  delusive  evils.  Its  direct  influence  on  the  pupils 
is  usually  demoralizing ;  and  on  the  teacher,  and  through  him  on 
the  school,  invariably  so. 

"The" very  facility  which  it  affords  of  suppressing  at  once  inatten- 
tion, disorder,  and  a  tendency  to  disobedience,  is  particularly  mis- 
chievous ;  for  it  blinds  the  teacher  to  the  real  cause  of  the  evil, 
which  is  most  commonly  some  defect  in  the  detailed  or  general  man- 
agement of  the  school,  or  some  want  of  energy  or  skill  on  his  own 
part.  If  he  is  not  permitted  thus  to  repress  the  outward  symptoms 
of  these  deficiencies  by  *  making  an  example'  of  the  most  trouble- 
some pupils,  he  is  compelled  to  seek  out  the  radical  cause  of  the 
mischief,  and  to  apply  the  true  and  permanent  remedy.  Thus,  when 
teaching  is  an  every-day  occupation,  the  teacher  is  continually  liable 
to  fall  into  habits  of  mechanical  and  plodding  routine,  to  lose  sight 
of  first  principles,  to  slacken  in  enthusiasm,  and  manifest  a  moral 
slovenliness  which  tells  immediately  upon  the  school.  If  he 
represses  this  by  physical  chastisement,  he  evades  the  effort  of  self- 
correction,  and  is  likely  to  gradually  degenerate.  If  he  has  no  such 
means  to  fall  back  upon,  he  is  compelled  continuously  to  maintain  his 
efficiency,  and  to  advance  instead  of  retrograding." 

And  Mr.  Williams  kept  his  word.  Corporal  punishment  was  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  school  discipline^  the  teacher  pledging  himself 
at  an  early  date,  "  never  to  have  recourse  to  it  again  " ;  and  he  never 
did  during  the  six  years  he  had  charge  of  it,  after  using  it,  as  he  has 
described,  for  some  time  at  first.  I  wish  I  could  give  here  all  his 
admirable  arguments  for  the  total  abolition  of  such  punishments  in 
school.  They  are  eminently  temperate,  philosophical,  and  refresh- 
ing, and  should  be  convincing ;  and  above  all,  the  thing  is  practical 
and  practicable:  it  was  done  and  done  successfully^  —  that  is  the 
incontrovertible  fact.  If  any  one  thing  characterizes  the  teacher  of 
this  school  more  than  another,  it  is  his  unusual  temperance  of  state- 
ment, uncommon  practical  sense,  easy  regulation  of  his.  own  un- 
doubted enthusiasm,  and  discarding  of  Utopianism  in  his  work.  He 
saw  clearly  what  the  system  he  adopted  meant  and  involved  as  regards 
himself,  and  he  puts  the  whole  problem  in  a  sentence  when  he  says : 
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"  It  is  easy  to  maintain  silence  in  a  school  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  flogging  any  child  who  makes  a  noise ;  but  to  lead  the  children  to 
control  their  own  boisterous  and  desultory  playful  tendencies  by  the 
force  of  a  conscientious  feeling  of  duty,  and  an  ever-active  sense  of 
propriety,  requires  some  time,  and  much  patient,  careful  training,  — 
especially  when  some  of  the  children,  from  having  been  accustomed 
to  harsh  discipline,  both  at  home  and  at  the  schools  they  have  for- 
merly attended,  have  been  trained  to  base  their  self-restraint  on  the 
fear  of  corporal  punishment  alone,  and  have  thus  become,  to  a  great 
extent,  insensible  to  other  motives." 

The  object  of  all  discipline  is  thus  well  put  by  Mr.  Williams :  "To 
train  the  children  to  restrain  and  direct  their  own  faculties,  by  self- 
cofiscious  efforts^  under  the  dictates  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties."  It  would  be  pleasant  to  transcribe  the  details  of  his 
application  of  these  wise  principles  in  the  treatment  of  specially  difficult 
cases,  which  were  "  stranger  than  fiction " ;  but  we  must  refrain. 
Mr.  Williams's  advice  to  teachers,  founded  on  his  own  experience,  — 
and  again  remember  the  materials  he  had  to  deal  with,  —  he  gives  in 
these  terms :  "  I  should  most  earnestly  advise  every  teacher  to  burn 
the  tawse  and  have  done  resolutely  and  forever  with  corporal  punish- 
ments. He  will  be  amply  repaid  for  that  in  the  moral  comfort  he 
will  daily  experience  in  consequence  of  his  improved  relationship  to 
the  children." 

Another  principle  in  the  moral  government  of  the  school  was  the 
strict  exclusion  of  all  appeals  to  emulation,  or  as  the  school  expressed 
it,  to  Love  of  Approbation,  by  place-taking,  prizes,  and  the  like ;  both 
managers  and  teachers  bei;ig  strenuously  opposed  to  such  influences 
and  impulses,  which  were  viewed  as  high  treason  in  moral  training, — 
a  delightful  chapter  in  its  economy,  which,  however,  would  detain  us 
too  long  to  enter  on.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  like  Horace  Mann,  the 
great  American  educationist,  they  were,  as  he  admirably  and  philo- 
sophically puts  it,  "  all  anti-emulation  men;  that  is,  all  against  any 
system  of  rewards  and  prizes,  designed  to  withdraw  the  "mind  from 
the  comparison  of  itself  with  a  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  rival  for  that  standard."  They  aimed  at  creating  in  the  minds 
of  the  children,  as  it  has  also  been  well  expressed,  a  desire  for  excel- 
lence^  not  for  excelling. 

All  this  reads  like  a  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Fortunate  Isles 
or  of  the  Coming  Race  ;  but  the  Utopia  was  the  Cowgate  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  is  the  story  of  a  plain  narrative  of  daily  work  carried 
on  there  for  six  years. 

Another  feature  of  the  school  was  the  strict  exclusion  of  all  dog- 
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matic  theology.  At  the  same  time,  the  careful  training  of  the  reli 
gious  faculties  by  constant  appeals  to  them  and  exercising  them  in  all 
lessons,  chiefly  in  the  scientific  subjects,  social  and  physical,  was  a 
special  aim  of  the  whole  school  work ;  the  hourly  endeavors,  success 
fully  carried  out,  being  "  to  bring  the  religious  feelings  in  harmony 
with  the  intellect,  to  bear  upon  all  things,  and  to  exert  their  elevat 
ing,  purifying,  guiding,  and  restraining  influence  upon  daily  thought 
and  action." 

Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  working  of  this  school  as  it  was  con- 
ducted thirty  years  ago.  It  is  one  that  deserves  attention  especially 
at  the  present  time,  when  discussion  regarding  the  subjects  that 
should  be  taught  and  the  discipline  of  our  schools  is  gaining  the 
larger  interest  they  ought  to  win.  The  answers  given  there  to  both 
these  lines  of  inquiry,  though  certainly  unique,  were  eminently 
practical,  and  should  be  of  value  to  us,  in  shedding  some  bright  light 
on  matters  that  so  nearly  affect  our  children,  and  national  prosperity. 

The  school,  as  already  said,  was  founded  in  1848.  It  was  carried 
on  with  increasing  efficiency  and  success  in  all  its  features  until  1854, 
as  testified  by  numerous  competent  authorities.  The  school  was 
open  to  visitors  at  all  times,  and  many  came  to  witness  its  unusual 
working.  Formal  examinations  were  regularly  held,  and  reported  on 
more  fully  than  is  common  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time ;  and  the 
examinations  as  narrated  there  were  realities,  traversing  fully  the 
whole  field  professed.  So  much  interest  did  the  style  of 
school  excite  that  by  and  by  these  public  exhibitions  took  place  in 
the  evenings,  in  a  large  public  hall  in  the  city,  to  allow  greater 
numbers  to  be  present.  The  school  was  given  up  from  various 
causes  (all  external  to  its  working),  which  could  not  be  overcome  at 
the  time.  The  excellent  head  master  obtained  abetter  appointment ; 
one  of  the  chief  managers  died ;  the  founder,  George  Combe,  fell  into 
delicate  health  and  had  to  live  much  abroad  ;  and  no  prope/  teacher 
could  be  found,  though  carefully  sought  for.  The  school  was  a 
thorough  success  throughout  its  too  brief  history. 

But  what  of  the  children }  How  did  they  feel  under  all  these  hard 
subjects,  these  indigestible  scraps  from  the  scientific  table,  from 
which  so  many  of  our  anti-science  educationists  would  so  kindly 
protect  our  growing  babes }  Strange  to  say,  they  liked  them,  ate 
greedily  all  they  got,  and  wanted  more !  Here  is  what  the  teacher 
tells  us  on  the  matter :  — 

"  The  intellect  of  the  children  has  been  awakened  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  to  have  effected,  in  many  cases,  a  visible  change  in  their 
manner  and    appearance;    an   earnest   curiosity    and    a   love    of 
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knowledge  have  arisen,  and  become  a  general  characteristic  of  their 
minds.  They  evidently  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  living  and  moving 
in  a  world  which  has  been  created  by  divine  power,  and  adapted  by 
divine  wisdom  to  the  nature  of  man.  They  perceive  the  direct 
influence  on  their  well-being  of  the  knowledge  imparted  to  them ; 
while  they  have  also  learned  that  they  live  in  a  scene  of  wonders, 
where  fresh  beauties  and  harmonies  are  ever  opening  to  those  who 
look  around  with  attention  and  intelligence.  They  observe,  think, 
and  read  spontaneously ;  in  many  cases,  with  such  earnestness  and 
activity  as  to  require  considerable  vigilance,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  to  prevent  over-exercise  of  the  brain." 

Need  we  fear,  therefore,  hurting  our  children  by  feeding  them  with 
such  nourishing  food,  naturally  craved  by  them,  and  easily  assimilated 
when  properly  cooked?  Shall  we  hesitate,  after  such  success  in 
most  adverse  and  unlikely  conditions,  passing  our  children  through 
a  similar  course  of  training  and  study,  with  a  view  to  their  wiser, 
wider,  and  more  practical  preparation  for  the  work  of  life  ? 

\To  be  cimHnued\ 
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THE  PRINTING  PRESS  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF 
EDUCATION. 

BY  WM.  T.   HARRIS. 

The  fivefold  form  of  education  which  human  life  constitutes,  as  a 
process  of  development  or  culture,  begins  with  man  as  an  infant,  — 
a  mere  animal  with  no  spiritual  growth  as  yet,  but  with  the  possibility 
of  infinite  unfolding  and  achievement  of  the  spiritual  attributes  of 
intellect,  will-power,  and  affections.  Under  favorable  circumstances, 
life  ends  with  a  large  development  of  these  spiritual  possibilities,  and 
the  soul  parts  from  its  earthly  career  to  enter,  as  we  believe,  thus 
equipped,  upon  a  far  greater  career  of  development  in  the  world 
beyond. 

The  first  stage  of  this  fivefold  process  of  education  we  call  that 
of  nurture.  It  lasts  from  birth  to  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  is 
the  education  which  the  family  gives  the  child.  The  parents  and 
other  relatives  of  the  child  during  this  period  impress  on  him  his  first 
lessons  in  human  life.  He  learns  obedience  and  courtesy  towards 
his  elders  and  superiors,  the  first  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  personal 
habits  relative  to  taking  food,  sleeping,  recreation,  cleanliness  of  cloth- 
ing and  person,  and  some  degree  of  self-control  and  of  consideration 
for  others.  He  learns  to  symbolize  to  some  extent  the  life  of  the 
family,  as  far  as  he  sees  it,  by  means  of  the  activity  of  play.  His 
playthings  are  imitations,  repetitions  in  miniature,  of  the  objects 
with  which  the  serious  occupations  of  life  are  carried  on  by  his  elders : 
whether  dolls  with  their  outfits  of  cradles,  carriages,  culinary  and 
laundry  utensils,  —  whether  hobby-horses,  water-wheels,  dog-carts, 
miniature  boxes  of  tools,  or  the  more  general  games  (less  imitative 
and  more  deeply  symbolic),  —  with  which  he  engages  in  later  years 
of  childhood. 

When  the  child  outgrows  the  narrow  circle  of  family  life  and  comes 
to  the  period  where  his  interest  centres  on  learning  the  ways  of 
society  outside  of  the  family,  its  occupations  and  its  forms  of  com- 
bination in  the  industries,  and  its  means  of  intercommunication, 
then  comes  the  period  of  the  school,  whose  object  is  to  initiate  him 
into  the  technicalities  of  intercommunication  with  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  ideas  that  underlie  his  civilization, 
and  which  he  must  use  as  tools  of  thought  if  he  would  observe  and 
understand  the  phases  of  human  life  around  him ;  for  these  phases 
of  human  life  —  all  that  relate  to  human  institutions,  all  that  relate 
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to  the  science  of  society,  and  to  the  moral  structure  of  civilization  — 
are  invisible  to  the  human  being  who  has  not  the  aid  of  elementary 
ideas  with  which  to  see  them.  The  infant  and  the  savage  do  not 
and  cannot  see  social  relations, — they  can  see  only  things,  but  not 
relations ;  they  cannot  see  forces,  powers,  processes,  institutions,  but 
only  the  dead  results  of  such  activities,  and  consequently  they  do  not 
know  of  any  whence  and  whither  with  which  to  explain  the  what 
that  is  before  them.  The  school  performs,  therefore,  a  very  impor- 
tant function  when  it  provides  a  knowledge  of  the  technics  of  inter- 
comrpunication,  and  makes  familiar  the  elementary  ideas  of  human 
institutions. 

After  the  school  comes  the  education  of  one's  special  vocation. 
The  business  pursuit,  be  it  trade  or  profession,  is  an  education  in 
which  the  individual  man  learns  to  limit  himself  to  a  narrow  sphere 
of  activity,  so  that  thereby  he  can  gain  skill  of  production ;  and  with 
this  he  learns  to  depend  on  his  fellow-man  for  the  supply  of  his  many 
wants  through  exchange.  He  contributes  the  products  of  his  own 
industry  to  the  market  of  the  world,  and  receives  in  return  a  share 
in  all  the  productions  collected  for  redistribution  in  that  great  market. 
The  dependence  of  the  particular  individual  upon  his  race,  and  the 
reciprocal  participation  of  each  in  the  productions  of  the  labor  of  all, 
are  the  great  lesson  of  one's  vocation  in  life.  By  the  division  of  labor, 
the  mere  selfishness  of  man,  as  an  animal  or  brute,  is  sifted  out,  and 
he  does  not  take  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  gratification 
of  his  wants  directly  from  nature,  but  indirectly  through  the  media- 
tion  of  society ;  he  gets  them  from  his  fellow-men,  purchasing  them 
in  the  market  of  the  world.  So  what  he  uses  involves  this  trans- 
action with  his  fellows,  wherein  all  parties  are  free  agents,  and  the 
deed  is  one  of  courtesy  rather  than  of  compulsion  or  of  animal  greed. 
By  the  division  of  labor  the  productivity  of  man  is  so  much  increased 
that  the  civilized  man  goes  well  clothed,  housed,  and  fed,  and 
educated ;  while  the  savage  or  the  wild  man,  who  is  his  own  food- 
provider,  his  own  tailor  and  shoemaker,  his  own  mason  and  carpenter, 
goes  houseless  and  naked,  and  at  times  is  half  starved,  and  never  fed 
with  a  palatable  variety. 

The  education  of  one's  vocation  is  not  of  so  general  a  character  as 
that  which  one  receives  from  the  state,  or  from  his  community  organ- 
ized as  a  civil  government.  The  education  of  the  individual  by  his 
function  of  citizenship  in  a  state  or  nation  is  the  fourth  phase  of 
education ;  it  is  a  political  education  in  which  the  individual  learns 
to  know  himself  as  having  two  selves,  —  one  an  individual  self, 
as  John  or  James,  and  another  a  colossal  self,  as  the  collective 
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individuality  of  his  nation.  As  individual  self  he  is  weak  and  puny,  as 
national  self  he  is  strong  and  mighty.  The  influence  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  of  its  transactions  with  other  states  in  the 
interaction  of  world  history,  is  known  to  be  more  powerful  in  the 
culture  of  the  individual  than  any  of  the  other  three  phases  of  educa- 
tion just  mentioned,  for  it  underlies  them  and  renders  possible  so 
lyuch  of  perfection  as  they  may  have. 

In  a  despotic  state,  the  family  life,  the  school  life,  and  the  life  of 
society  are  only  capable  of  arrested  growth,  and  remain  of  necessity 
in  their  first  rudimentary  stages.  In  a  free  nation,  governed  by  a 
written  constitution,  those  subordinate  forms  may  unfold  into  com- 
pleteness of  development.  The  state  is  the  essential  condition  of 
history.  History  begins  with  man's  evolution  of  his  substantial  self, 
and  its  realization  or  embodiment  in  a  state. 

Besides  these  four  forms  of  education  there  is  still  another  form, 
more  general  in  its  nature,  more  universal  and  deep-reaching  in  its 
results.  It  is  the  education  of  religion,  through  the  institution  of 
the  church.  In  the  education  of  religion  man  learns  to  know  himself 
as  a  being  that  transcends  nature  in  all  its  forms.  He  comes  to 
realize  the  infinite  nature  of  his  will  and  its  acts,  of  his  intellect  and 
the  truth  it  Cognizes,  of  his  affections  and  of  their  substantial  object. 
The  theology  of  the  church  enunciates  and  expounds  the  fundamental 
ideas  which  underlie  the  whole  life  of  man ;  and  therefore  it  happens 
that  the  form  of  religion  is  all-important  as  determining  the  degree 
of  development  of  each  and  every  other  form  of  education,  whether 
of  the  state,  of  social  economy,  of  the  school,  or  of  family  nurture. 

Given  the  religious  ideal  of  the  Chinese  or  Hindoo,  and  only  des- 
potic states  can  come  from  it ;  only  a  dwarfed  social  condition,  limited 
courses  of  study  in  the  schools,  and  a  very  narrow  circle  of  family 
life. 

In  the  development  of  the  consequences  of  a  religious  principle,  or 
of  any  general  principles,  it  does  not  signify  whether  this  or  that 
person  is  conscious  of  it.  Few  are  conscious  of  principles,  theoreti- 
cally;  /.  ^.,  few  see  all  or  even  many  of  the  logical  results  that  follow 
its  application:  but  each  one  touches  its  application  on  some  one 
side  of  it,  and  on  the  whole  the  nation  or  people  will  in  a  series  of 
years  draw  out  of  the  dogma  every  one  of  its  implied  conclusions. 
If  the  absolute  is  held  to  be  an  unconscious  unity,  all  particular  in- 
dividuality, all  immortality  for  particular  men,  and  all  freedom  of 
political  institutions,  will  ultimately  go  to  the  ground  among  the 
people  whose  priesthood  hold  that  doctrine.  If  the  absolute  is  held 
to  be  a  conscious  person,  quite  a  different  history  will  result,  and 
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everything  will  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  individual, 
through  education,  into  the  type  or  image  of  the  absolute  self- 
conscious  person. 

These  five  forms  of  education,  whose  meagre  outlines  have  been 
marked  out,  constitute  the  totality  of  human  education.  There  is 
no  other.  Hence  in  speaking  of  the  press  as  an  educator,  one  must 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  is  a  "phase  of  education,"  co-ordi^ 
nate  with  the  school  or  the  church,  or  the  vocation  in  life.  The 
press  is  an  educational  instrumentality, — a  means  of  education, 
through  which  these  other  substantial  phases  of  education  act  and 
achieve  their  enormous  influence  in  our  time. 

If  we  think  away,  for  a  moment,  all  forms  of  printing,  and  even  all 
forms  of  recording  and  transmitting  ideas,  we  shall  find  ourselves  at 
the  point  of  view  where  we  may  commence  to  study  the  influence  of 
the  printing  press  as  an  agency. 

We  have  seen  that  each  and  every  form  6f  education  has  for  its 
object  the  relation  of  man  as  individual  to  man  as  species  or  race. 
In  the  family  begins  his  instruction  in  the  conduct  of  himself  as  re- 
lated to  his  fellow-men ;  in  the  school  he  is  disciplined  and  instructed 
further  in  the  same  lesson ;  in  his  trade  or  vocation  he  enters  into 
practical  relation  to  his  fellow-men ;  in  his  political  relation  as  a 
citizen  he  realizes  a  higher  relation  of  individuality  as  particular,  to 
individuality  as  substantial ;  in  religion  he  comes  to  know  his  relation 
as  special  person  to  the  absolute  Person. 

All  education  must,  therefore,  be  looked  updn  as  a  theoretical  and 
practical  adjustment,  i,  ^.,  through  intellect  and  will,  of  the  particular 
individual  (you  or  me)  to  the  general  or  universal  intellect  and  will,  — 
to  the  absolute  Reason.  Hence  every  form  of  human  life,  as  educa- 
tion, engages  to  present  some  glimpse  of  the  life  of  his  fellow-men  to 
each  individual. 

The  experience  of  each  man  —  what  he  sees  and  feels  and  hears — 
is  communicated  to  his  fellow-man,  so  that  each  one  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  all.  Not  only  what  the  senses  of  man 
perceive  shall  be  collected  and  distributed,  but  what  the  activity  of 
reflection  arrives  at  as  general  ideas  shall  be  collected  and  distrib- 
uted ;  and  as  an  idea  stands  for  many  particular  facts,  an  idea  stores 
up  in  a  concentrated  form,  as  it  were,  a  wide  extent  of  human 
experience. 

Educational  instruments,  therefore,  include  whatever  collects  the 
facts  of  human  life,  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  distributes  again 
to  the  individual  man  this  experience  of  his  fellow-men,  these  facts 
of  human  life. 
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Here  we  see  that  our  point  of  view  enables  us  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  printing  press  as  an  educator.  Without  intercommuni- 
cation other  than  oral,  what  is  the  condition  of  any  community  of 
men  ?  Each  individual  is  limited  to  what  he  experiences  of  life  in 
his  own  person,  or  in  the  comparatively  few  persons  whom  he  sees 
daily,  or  lastly,  in  what  he  hears  from  the  traveller.  The  nature  of 
such  process  of  acquiring  experience  of  human  life  is  so  defective 
that  it  leaves  the  individual  immersed  in  his  own  special  atmosphere, 
unable  to  purify  his  views  by  those  of  others,  unable  to  comprehend 
and  understand  or  even  to  know  the  life  of  remote  parts  of  his  own 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  other  countries.  It  follows  that  the  politi- 
cal bond  must  be  one  of  violence  or  external  constraint  There  is  a 
worse  consequence :  the  limiting  of  human  experience  to  what  each 
can  see  or  hear,  prevents  the  perception  of  such  vast  processes  as 
mstitutions,  and  hence  there  is  little  or  no  knowledge  of  those  phases 
of  life  which  embody  human  reason  or  divine  reason.  This  also 
prevents  their  development. 

When,  however,  we  add  to  the  means  of  experience,  possessed  by 
the  illiterate  community,  the  use  of  the  printed  page,  we  at  once  in- 
crease the  participation  of  each  individual  in  the  life  of  all  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  face  of  Society,  and  the  state,  and  all  that  it 
contains,  at  once  wears  a  new  aspect.  The  life  of  each  individual 
now  becomes  a  constant  process  of  readjustment  with  the  life  of  man 
outside  of  his  community,  and  outside  of  his  present  age  even.  The 
wisdom  of  the  race,  as  preserved  from  other  times  and  from  other 
nations,  becomes  accessible  to  each  private  individual.  Each  one 
becomes  capable  of  thinking  something  greater  than  the  cheap  ideas 
of  his  village  gossip,  the  transitory  excitements  of  the  locality,  and 
he  now  takes  interest  or  may  take  interest  in  what  is  widely  sepa- 
rated from  him  by  time  and  space. 

The  modern  school  becomes  possible  only  by  means  of  the  printed 
book,  and  through  its  instrumentality  we  can  secure  independent 
self-activity  to  an  extent  never  dreamed  possible  before  the  inven- 
tion of  movable  types  by  Faust  and  Gutenberg. 

Not  only  the  school,  but  social  life  has  been  benefited  far  more. 
With  the  close  of  school,  in  the  days  of  manuscript  books,  the 
participation  in  the  wisdom  of  the  race  wellnigh  ended.  Only  the 
constant  attendance  on  the  church  enabled  the  individual  to  pick  up 
the  crumbs  of  divine  wisdom.     Not  elsewhere  could  he  find  them. 

But  with  the  era  of  the  printed  page  the  book  becomes  an  essential 
part  of  the  furniture  or  apparatus  of  the  home,  and  each  person 
continues  to  read,  after  having  learned  in  the  school  how  to  read  the 
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words  and  how  to  understand  the  thoughts  and  ideas  expressed  by 
those  words.  The  result  is  now  a  perpetual  education  through  life, 
and  a  perpetual  communion  between  the  wisest  of  the  race  and  the 
humble  individual,  ever  growing  closer  and  more  spirited. 

But  the  printed  page  of  the  book  is  not  yet  the  printed  page  of  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  of  to-day. 

There  go  to  the  making  up  of  the  newspapers  of  to-day  a  vast  con- 
geries of  mechanical  and  intellectual  appliances.  It  is  so  complete 
in  its  instrumentalities  that  it  realizes  many  of  the  conceptions  cher- 
ished in  the  childhood  of  the  race  as  mythological  fancies.  Odin's 
ravens,  the  wishing  cap  of  Fortunatus,  the  cloak  of  invisibility,  the 
"  seven-leagued  boots,"  the  winged  feet  of  Mercury,  —  in  short,  all 
appliances  whereby  a  then  becomes  a  now,  and  whereby  a  there 
becomes  a  here,  are  all  wellnigh  realized  in  the  modem  daily  newspaper, 
so  far  as  the  presentation  to  each  man  of  the  spectacle  of  the  activity 
of  his  entire  race  is  concerned.  The  consequences  of  this  fact  are 
momentous.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  immense  shrinkage  in 
the  importance  of  near  events,  of  events  that  concern  small  trans- 
actions. The  consequent  enlargement  of  the  views  of  ordinary  men, 
who  form  the  masses  of  mankind,  follows  as  a  result 

It  follows  also  that  urban  life  —  the  life  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
city  with  his  social  advantages  —  penetrates  the  country  wherever 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  make  possible  the  daily  newspaper.  It 
follows,  moreover,  that  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  becomes 
habituated  to  thinking  of  the  great  individualities  of  the  worldt 
such  as  corporations,  states,  vocations,  social  organizations,  institu- 
tions, commercial  enterprises,  national  undertakings ;  to  seeing,  in 
short,  the  activity  of  his  fellow-men  under  the  form  of  vast  processes, 
instead  of  that  former  narrow  view  of  mere  individual  exploits  of 
mere  commonplace  people. 

Another  consequence  of  this  is  the  gradual  elimination  of  mere 
local  peculiarities,  the  limitations  of  caste  and  narrow  self-interest, 
and  the  consequent  approach  of  the  ideas  of  each  and  every  people  — 
that  participates  in  civilization  and  supports  its  daily  newspapers  — 
towards  a  common  ideal  standard  of  humanity.  This  is  not  a  reduc- 
tion of  all  to  one  insipid  standard  on  a  lower  level ;  it  is  the  elevation 
of  the  members  of  the  human  race  to  the  higher  level  of  its  ideal. 

The  daily  glimpse  of  the  spectacle  of  the  human  race,  which  our 
generation  is  becoming  accustomed  to,  combines  in  one  all  the 
educative  virtues  of  the  means  and  appliances  heretofore  employed 
by  the  five  forms  of  education  already  defined  and  discussed. 

In  pitjportion  as  the  spectacle  of  the  whole  world  of  humanity 
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becomes  an  adequate  one,  and  its  presentation  a  complete  one,  it 
becomes  wholesome  and  moral. 

The  immoral  story  of  life  is  such,. because  it  is  partial  and  untrue. 
It  describes  a  deed  without  its  necessary  consequences.  The  true 
picture  of  the  world  of  human  life  shows  us  everywhere  both  the 
deed  and  its  consequences:  crime  followed  by  injury  to  humanity 
and  overtaken  by  justice ;  the  unrighteous  pursued  by  the  furies  of 
their  own  deeds.  In  the  spectacle  of  the  entire  activity  of  humanity, 
we  see  each  deed  with  its  perspective  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quences, and  there  is  nowhere  any  such  partial  coloring  of  human 
deeds  as  belongs  to  the  former  immoral  presentations,  which  ema- 
nated from  the  exclusively  local  point  of  view.  It  will  occur  to  every 
one  that  the  stories  of  human  wickedness  and  weakness  as  told  in 
the  Bible  are  moral,  instead  of  corrupting,  for  this  very  reason,  — • 
that  they  connect  the  deed  with  its  true  consequences,  instead  of 
surrounding  the  deed  with  a  halo  of  pleasure  and  self-gratification, 
and  then  suppressing  the  history  of  its  consequences  of  pain  and 
suffering  and  mortification. 

It  is  the  portrayal  of  human  life  in  its  totality  which  gives  us  the 
form  of  literary  art.  Prose  reality  is  "  commonplace,"  because  it  is 
not  seen  in  its  place  in  the  whole  life  of  man.  It  is  isolated  and 
special,  and  on  that  account  mere  uninteresting  prose.  Let  its  pre- 
suppositions be  added  to  it  so  that  it  becomes  something  complete^ 
and  the  prose  becomes  poetry. 

The  newspaper  rapidly  becomes  in  our  age  the  vehicle  of  literature. 
It  is  a  saying  of  Aristotle  that  poetry  is  truer  than  history  ;  a  saying 
which  we  may  explain  as  meaning  that  while  history  gives  frag- 
mentary views  of  human  life,  —  often  mere  glimpses  of  one  side  of 
it,  — poetry  and  literary  art,  on  the  other  hand,  give  complete  viewsi 
by  joining  to  each  deed  its  perspective  of  antecedents  and  con* 
sequences. 

The  growth  of  prose  fiction  in  modern  times  is  a  marvellous 
phenomenon,  that  is  not  to  be  explained  apart  from  the  fact  of  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  which  has  furnished  the  vehicle  for  its 
transmission  to  the  public  that  reads  it. 

The  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  "novel"  and  the 
"romance,"  that  the  novel  describes  real  life,  prose,  every-day  reality ; 
while  the  romance  describes  the  extraordinary,  the  fantastic  adven- 
tures  of  its  characters.  Thus,  while  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  "  Robin, 
son  Crusoe,"  and  "  The  Voyage  to  Lilliput "  are  romances,  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  " Middlemarch "  may  be 
called  novels. 
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There  has  been  a  great  development  in  the  novel  and  the  romance. 
From  adventure  or  mere  external  reality,  they  have  come  to  portray 
character ;  and  from  the  portrayal  of  character  only,  the  modem 
novel  has  come  to  the  portrayal  of  the  growth  of  character  through 
the  reaction  of  the  deeds  of  the  person  upon  himself,  from  his 
surroundings. 

Moreover,  the  novel  has  gone  into  all  spheres  of  life,  and  undertaken 
the  great  task  which  had  hitherto  occupied  the  entire  sphere  of  art 
in  its  several  provinces  of  plastic  art,  music,  and  poetry.  It  has 
assumed  a  great  variety  of  phases,  and  seems  to  be  peculiarly  the 
form  of  art  adapted  to  the  periodical.  It  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
human  nature,  and  calls  upon  the  individual  man  to  see  his  image 
reflected  therein,  —  not  as  one  individual,  but  as  all  individuals,  for 
the  possibilities  of  each  man  become  realities  only  in  all  men. 

The  periodical — if  we  are  right  in  our  view  as  to  its  function, 
holding  that  it  is  the  spiritual  telescope  by  which  the  great  world, 
the  Microcosm,  as  the  ancient  mythics  were  wont  to  name  the 
two  worlds,  man's  greater  self  and  lesser  self,  is  brought  near  to  the 
vision  of  the  individual  man,  —  the  periodical  has  continually  ap- 
proached throughout  its  past  history  this  ideal  of  the  novel ;  ever 
aspiring  to  present  complete  pictures  and  true  pictures  of  the  worlds 
of  man  and  nature. 

It  strives  to  serve  up  the  driest  details  with  their  human  relations 
so  as  to  make  them  interesting,  and  it  happens  that  the  columns  of 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law  vie  in  their  attractiveness  with  the 
columns  devoted  to  society  gossip. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  function  is  performed 

Not  only  does  the  well-equipped  daily  newspaper  represent  on  its 
editorial  stafE  the  sides  of  commerce  and  transportation,  the  courts, 
the  local  gossip,  the  telegraph  news,  the  political  movements,  the 
new  discoveries  in  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  the  new  produc- 
tions in  the  fine  arts,  but  it  gives  its  department  of  fiction,  in  which 
the  manners  and  morals  of  society  are  reflected,  the  virtues  and  vices 
and  their  consequences,  and  especially  the  habits  of  p>olite  society. 

If  we  but  consider  it,  even  the  so-called  "  trashy  novel "  has  a 
side  of  usefulness.  It  is  condemned  because  of  its  description  of 
empty  trifles,  the  ceremonies  and  civilities  of  polite  society ;  it  ex- 
pends much  space  in  giving  the  outermost  appearances  of  things,  and 
its  characters  are  mere  "dummies,"  like  those  which  the  clothier  or 
the  milliner  uses  to  support  and  display  their  costumes.  But  even 
their  empty  externalities  are  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  youth 
who  is  trying  to  rise  from  a  low  condition  into  polished  society  by 
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industry  and  the  acquirements  of  wealth.     The  boorish ness  of  man- 
ner which  hinders  him  in  his  progress  of  ascent  is  in  process  of . 
removal  through  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  society  which  he  finds 
described  in  his  "trashy"  novel. 

Even  the  stories  which  describe  the  adventures  of  great  criminals, 
and  which  gratify  a  depraved  appetite,  are  not  so  bad  in  their  effects 
as  one  might  at  first  suppose.  They  are  far  less  dangerous  than  the 
actual  contact  with  the  criminals  themselves  would  be.  While  the 
reading  of  this  class  of  novels  would  depraive  the  taste  and  corrupt 
the  innocent  youth,  yet  it  is  conceivable  that  upon  the  already  de- 
praved th^y  have  rather  the  effect  to  dull  his  tendency  to  actual 
crime,  and  to  induce  a  tendency  to  find  his  gratification  not  so  much 
in  real  crime  as  in  contemplating  its  picture. 

The  novel  or  romance  that  describes  crime  deals  with  protest 
against  the  established  order  of  society.  It  attacks  institutions  and 
makes  heroes  of  the  villains  who  break  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
class  of  people  who  look  upon  law  and  civil  order  as  something  en- 
tirely alien  to  them  —  as  their  enemy  —  are  the  unsuccessful  people 
whose  education  has  been  neglected  in  two  respects :  that  of  train- 
ing in  some  useful  vocation  with  the  habit  of  industry,  and  that  of 
instruction  in  the  uses  of  laws  and  institutions,  an  init;iation  into  the 
plane  of  thought  which  sees  the  necessity  of  the  state.  Physicists 
tell  us  that  everything  moves  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  so  hard  that  it  may  be  supposed  that  if  a 
good  trade  had  been  learned  by  him  in  youth,  he  would  have  found 
the  line  of  least  resistance  to  be  that  of  honest  industry. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  crime,  whatever  may  be  its  pre- 
vention or  cure,  there  is  force  in  the  argument  that  the  tendency  of 
stories  of  crime  is  to  become  more  true  to  the  realities,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  career  of  the  criminal  in  its  native  hideousness. 

All  literary  art  progresses  toward  completeness  of  representation, 
and  even  the  depraved  taste  soon  tires  of  stories  which  always  de- 
scribe the  criminal  as  successful  against  the  law ;  and  the  moment 
that  the  history  of  the  criminal  is  given  with  truth,  and  his  deed  is 
shown  to  involve  its  own  dreadful  consequences,  then  even  the  crim- 
inal novel  becomes  moral  in  its  tone. 

There  is  an  element  of  revolt  against  what  is  rational  in  every 
one  of  us,  as  unregenerate  or  as  merely  natural  beings ;  i,  ^.,  as 
animals.  It  is  only  as  we  gradually  learn  to  recognize  in  the  law 
a  correct  statement  of  our  essential  being  that  we  become  reconciled 
to  it,  and  take  sides  against  the  violator  of  justice  and  right.  Until 
then  we  are  prone  to  feel  interest  in  the  outlaw,  as  in  one  who  raises 
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the  banner  of  individual  freedom.  Liberty  is  confounded  with 
license. 

It  is  here  that  we  approach  the  question  of  punishment  as  it  is 
involved  in  the  newspaper.  For  not  only  is  the  newspaper  infinitely 
great  as  an  instrumentality  for  education  and  the  widening  of  intelli- 
gence, but  in  its  function  of  punisher  of  sin  and  crime,  it  is  the 
most  terrible  engine  yet  invented. 

In  order  to  comprehend  this  office  of  correction  and  retribution,  we 
must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  retributive  nature  of  criminal  deeds 
themselves. 

It  is  Dante,  the  great  Christian  poet,  deeply  schooled  as  he  was  in 
the  ethics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  profoundest  of  theologians,  who 
has  carefully  looked  into  human  deeds  and  weighed  each  species  of 
deeds  and  ascertained  its  relation  to  the  spiritual  illumination  of 
the  soul  and  its  effect  upon  the  individual  who  commits  the  deed. 
While  the  individual  is  in  the  spiritual  state  of  mind  in  which  his 
will  utters  or  sends  forth  a  deed  of  violence  against  his  fellow-man, 
or  sinks  his  being  in  gluttonous  or  lustful  passion,  or  conspires  by 
means  of  fraud  against  human  society  and  its  beneficent  instrumen- 
tality of  help  and  nurture,  that  individual  is  in  the  Inferno.  He  is 
not  put  there  by  an  external  act  merely, — an  outside  judge  appre- 
hending him  and  inflicting  an  arbitrary  punishment  for  the  violation 
of  some  prescribed  law ;  a  law,  too,  which  he  has  had  no  hand  in 
making.  Not  that  this  latter  view  is  the  true  one,  though  it  is  the 
one  taken  by  the  unrepentant  sinner. 

It  is  the  essential  nature  of  the  sin  itself  that  it  involves  some 
form  of  selfishness,  in  which  the  act  or  state  of  mind  of  the  sinner  or 
law-breaker  shall  be  such  as  to  obstruct  his  spiritual  insight,  and  dis- 
tort his  spiritual  form  so  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  image  of  Christ, 
but  rather  in  that  of  a  demon. 

Consider  the  state  of  the  quarrelsome,  irascible  man,  who  is  violent 
toward  his  neighbor.  Dante  pictures  his  soul  as  plunged  in  a  lake 
of  putrid  mud,  in  which  it  swims  and  sends  up  its  bubbles  from 
beneath  the  surface.  Thus  marred  and  deformed  is  the  image  of 
God  in  the  man  who  gives  way  to  his  angry  passions.  It  is  the 
atmosphere  into  which  he  plunges  —  the  atmosphere  of  anger —  that 
obscures  the  light  of  spiritual  day  for  him,  turns  society  against  him, 
and  bereaves  him  of  its  all-helping  hand  and  leaves  him  in  the  putrid 
mud  of  an  angry,  selfish  mind,  —  a  state  of  mind  which  cannot  see 
truth  nor  do  good  actions.  The  glutton  and  the  lustful  and  the  avari- 
cious are  driven  through  the  dark  air  by  violent  winds  (of  passion),  or 
are  forever  heaving  at  great  burdens  which  continually  elude  their 
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grasp  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  or  are  suffering  beneath  a  tempest  of 
hail  and  dirty  water.  And  these  punishments  are  mere  symbols  of 
the  atmosphere  into  which  they  willingly  plunge  their  souls  when 
they  choose  the  sins  of  incontinence. 

The  sins  of  fraud  isolate  the  sinner  utterly  from  his  higher  self  as 
realized  in  institutions,  for  fraud  strikes  directly  at  the  existence  of 
society.  Faith  is  the  cement  that  holds  society  together;  mutual 
confidence  in  truthfulness  and  honest  purpose  is  the  essential  condi. 
tion  of  the  combination  of  man  with  man,  through  which  arise  the 
family,  civil  society,  the  state,  the  church.  The  atmosphere  of  fraud 
is  the  lowest  round  of  the  Inferno.- 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Inferno  are  those  who  find  their  pleas- 
ure in  sin,  and  who  always  think  that  the  punishment  and  unhappiness 
they  incur  by  their  lives  are  due  to  some  external  cause  and  not  to 
their  own  deeds,  —  that  it  is  their  enemy  who  rules  them  as  a  tyrant, 
and  by  unjust  laws  curtails  their  sweet  freedom  to  follow  their  desires. 
If  they  recognize  their  punishment  as  inseparable  from  their  own 
deeds,  and  that  the  law  is  their  true  friend,  they  are  in  a  state  where 
repentance  may  take  place  and  the  Inferno  becomes  Purgatory, 
wherein  each  ceases  to  sin,  and  accepts  his  punishment  meekly  and  is 
glad  of  its  purifying  fires  and  of  the  slow  approach  to  the  state  of 
renewed  innocence  and  freedom  from  carnal  desire. 

Now,  in  this  view  of  sin  and  crime  it  will  be  at  once  recognized 
that  the  reflection  of  the  deeds  of  the  individual  by  society  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  punishment.  The  sinner  crucifies  by  his 
sin  his  higher  universal  self  as  found  in  society,  and  cuts  himself  off 
from  participation  in  the  civilized  life  of  his  fellow-men.  'He  looks 
into  the  face  of  society  only  to  see  its  frown  at  his  deed.  The  opin- 
ion of  his  fellow-men  is  the  sunlight  of  his  life ;  and  when  he  forfeits 
the  recognition  of  society  and  is  denied  participation,  he  realizes  a 
punishment  that  pains  him  to  the  centre  of  his  being. 

Here  we  see  the  immense  significance  of  the  newspaper  in  the  role 
of  retribution  and  correction.  It  holds  up  every  one's  violation  of 
right  to  the  gaze  of  all  mankind,  and  realizes  that  publicity  which  is 
the  acme  of  punishment. 

Did  the  criminal  escape  judgment  and  imprisonment  or  the  gallows, 
by  some  legal  quibble  or  some  slight  defect  of  formal  proof }  Never- 
theless, his  punishment  is  so  severe  in  the  world  of  public  opinion 
that  he  can  find  no  rest  even  in  the  thought  of  the  grave  itself ;  for 
the  great  trumpet  has  sounded  and  he  has  already  heard  the  terrific 
decree  of  society,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  accursed  who  have  attempted 
my  life,  who  have  chosen  your  momentary  selfish  pleasure  instead  of  your 
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higher  participation  in  spiritual  life."  And  this  verdict,  he  knows, 
will  not  be  reversed  nor  forgotten  by  his  fellow-men  after  his  death. 

Not  only  does  the  newspaper  apprehend  and  convict  the  criminal 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  deliver  its  sentence,  but  it  plays 
another  part  in  the  purgatorial  phases  of  punishment,  less  retribu- 
tive and  more  corrective.  It  holds  up  to  the  individual  the  picture 
of  his  internal  state  of  mind  when  he  plunges  into  crime  or  into  sin. 
It  does  this  by  the  "character  novel." 

In  this  connection  reflect  upon  the  writings  of  our  countryman, 
Hawthorne.  For  the  consciousness  of  the  deed  and  for  the  effect  of 
the  perpetual  fear  of  discovery  upon  the  criminal,  read  the  "  Marble 
Faun,"  or  the  "Scarlet  Letter."  Such  a  consciousness  is  enough  to 
convert  an  animal — a  human  faun  —  into  a  spiritual  human  being. 
Consider  the  purgatorial,  purifying  effect  of  such  portrayals  of 
character  and  deeds  upon  the  reader. 

The  "  character  novel "  comes  up  to  the  rank  which  Aristotle 
assigns  to  poetry  as  truer  than  history.  It  takes  hold  of  the  depths 
of  human  nature  and  reveals  us  to  ourselves.  What  lessons  we  may 
find  in  the  works  of  Hawthorne,  George  Eliot,  Goethe,  Walter  Scott, 
George  Sand,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Kingsley,  and  Goldsmith ! 

The  special  vocation  of  the  individual  man  is  something  that  cramps 
and  narrows  him,  notwithstanding  it  gives,  him  skill  and  increases 
the  productivity  of  society.  The  remedy  for  the  cramping  influence 
of  one's  trade  or  special  vocation  is  the  daily  bath  in  the  fountains  of 
literary  art.  If  we  are  narrowed  down  to  a  machine-like  activity  on 
our  will  side,  on  the  side  of  our  intellects,  we  must  correct  our  nar- 
rowness by  the  spectacle  of  the  world-spirit's  doings  as  presented  to 
us  every  day  in  the  newspaper.  Although  ourselves  mere  puny  indi- 
viduals, with  the  atmosphere  of  our  locality  and  of  our  trade  about 
us,  we  are  lookers-on  at  the  dramatic  spectacle  of  human  nature  in 
its  entirety,  and  we  "  assist "  at  the  performance. 

No  matter  how  low  one's  degree,  he  may  have  access  to  the  printed 
page ;  he  may  choose  his  companions  among  the  world's  great  literary 
masters  ;  he  may  associate  with  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens ; 
with  Chaucer,  Spenser,  or  Tennyson ;  with  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  of 
Emerson  ;  or  with  the  great  world-poets,  —  Homer,  the  poet  of  the 
nation ;  Dante,  the  poet  of  the  church ;  Shakespeare,  the  poet  of 
society ;  Goethe,  the  poet  of  the  individual.  And  through  the  printed 
page  one  does  not  get  the  ordinary,  every-day  life  of  those  authors,  but 
he  gets  the  result  of  their  loftiest  moments,  the  fruit  of  their  com- 
munions with  the  infinite,  their  deepest  experiences  obtained  in  agony 
and  sweat  of  blood,  their  moments  of  transfiguration  when  they  were 
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filled  with  light  from  the  eternal  reason.  Literature  preserves  for 
us  their  triumphs  and  not  their  defeats ;  their  illumination  and  not 
their  hours  of  darkness  and  eclipse. 

By  the  printed  page,  now  universally  diffused  and  the  possible 
possession  of  every  member  of  society,  the  humblest  individual  has 
access,  at  his  own  pleasure  and  convenience  wherever  time  and  place 
find  him,  to  the  wisest  and  most  gifted  of  his  race.  He  may  pene- 
trate by  his  industry  during  his  leisure  hours  their  deep  solutions  of 
the  problem  of  life,  and  become  himself  wise  like  them. 

Not  only  the  printed  book  affords  this  access,  but  the  printed  page 
of  the  newspaper  comes  more  and  more  to  serve  up  each  morning 
for  the  people  of  every  urban  population,  —  /.  e,y  every  city  and  town 
and  every  village  on  the  railroad, — a  spiritual  breakfast  with  many 
courses ;  a  few  thoughts  of  the  wise,  a  poem  or  two,  some  popular 
statements  of  the  recent  results  of  science,  some  pieces  of  biography 
and  history,  and,  chiefly,  a  complete  picture  of  the  movement  of  the 
world  of  humanity  far  and  near,  —  so  complete  a  picture  that  from 
day  to  day  the  events  seem  to  march  forward  from  inception  to 
denouement^  before  our  eyes,  with  the  consequence  and  necessity 
that  we  see  in  the  dramas  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles.  Through  the 
prose  reality  of  every-day  life  as  seen  in  the  newspaper,  there  shines 
the  great  purpose  of  history. 

We  find  the  printed  page  in  its  myriad  forms  the  most  potent 
agency  for  the  realization  of  the  high  spiritual  being  of  man  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  most  perfect  means  for  the  emancipation  of 
man  from  slavery  to  his  own  ignorance  and  passions  and  from  his 
dependence  on  others  for  guidance  and  direction.  He  becomes  less 
dependent  on  a  fellow-man  for  master,  —  one  brain  to  govern  two  pair 
of  hands,  —  and  more  independent  and  self-directive,  more  rational, 
and  more  participative  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  human 
race. 
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IS  THERE  A  SCIENCE   OF  EDUCATIONS 

BY  JOHN  M.  GREGORY,  LL.  D. 

r 

This  is  an  age  of  science.  Men  believe  that  all  things  are  under 
law.  This  includes  and  compels  the  belief  that  the  domain  of  science 
is  universal.  We  demand  a  scientific  solution  of  all  problems,  a 
scientific  explanation  of  all  phenomena. 

Science  has  transformed  the  arts.  This  has  given  additional 
impulse  to  the  scientific  spirit.  Sciences  are  now  demanded  for  all 
the  arts.  In  answer  to  this  demand,  sciences  are  multiplied.  We 
have  not  only  the  sciences  of  matter,  force,  and  life, — physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  —  but  we  are  offered  also  sciences  of 
mechanics  and  of  agriculture,  and  finally  a  science  of  politics,  a 
science  of  history,  a  science  of  education,  and  more. 

But  now  a  protest  comes.  Goldwin  Smith  denies  the  science  of 
history,  another  denies  the  possibility  of  social  science,  and  we  of  the 
educational  guild  are  compelled  to  allow  the  question,  "  Is  there  a 
science  of  education.?" 

The  question  is  double ;  or  rather  there  are  two  questions  in  the 
one:  i.  Is  a  science  of  education  possible?  2.  Is  there  a  science 
of  education  yet  formulated  ? 

To  the  first  question  let  us  answer.  Education  is  a  series  of  facts 
or  results  which  occur  under  the  laws  of  mental  and  vital  growth. 
It  is  therefore  the  field  of  a  possible  science.  A  science  is  the  sys- 
tematic statement  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  produced  by  a  single 
force  or  set  of  forces,  and  referred  to  their  proper  laws. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  forces  acting  in  mental  growth  and  educa- 
tion are  complex  and  hard  to  track,  this  proves  the  science  difficult, 
but  not  impossible.  Many  another  science  involves  phenomena  which 
baflSe  investigation. 

Is  it  objected  that  among  the  forces  which  enter  into  education  is 
the  human  will,  and  that  therefore,  i^  must  remain  forever  uncertain 
and  indeterminate.?  We  answer  that  all  the  social  and  spiritual 
sciences  are  of  this  character.  They  all  have  this  free  element  in  them. 
They  differ  from  the  purely  material  sciences  in  their  methods  ;  but 
it  is  foolish  to  refuse  the  character  of  a  science  to  any  great  field  of 
facts,  as  Goldwin  Smith  does  to  history,  simply  because  there  is  a 
free  force  in  it  which  cannot  be  measured  and  counted  by  ordinary 
mathematics. 

We  conclude,  then,  there  is  a  possible  science  of  education.    The 
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phenomena  of  mental  growth  take  place  under  the  control  of  fixed 
and  known  or  knowable  laws.     They  constitute  a  system. 

We  advance  to  the  second  question  :  Is  there  already  a  science  of 
education  ?  We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  possible  science ;  is  there 
an  actual  one  ?  , 

Let  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  much  which  has  been  written  on 
education  is  mere  empiricism  or  speculation,  —  partial  facts,  assumed 
without  scrutiny,  generalized  without  truth,  explained  without  verifi-  ^ 
cation.  Much  that  passes  as  educational  science  is  merely  educa- 
tional art,  —  empirical  processes,  based  on  partial  or  prejudiced 
observation,  and  supported  by  unprov^n  theories.  From  Solomon 
to  Herbert  Spencer,  we  have  a  plethora  of  books,  half  practical,  half 
theoretical,  but  all  partial  and  many  false. 

There  is  a  philosophy  of  education,  but  not  a  science.  A  science 
is  built  upon  facts;  philosophy  is  made  up  of  principles.  Science  is 
inductive ;  philosophy  is  mostly  deductive. 

Many  great  thinkers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  philosophized 
about  education.  Solomon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Luther,  Bacon,  Come- 
nius,  Milton,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Cousin,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Reaumur,  Diesterweg,  Hamilton,  Mann,  Wayland,  Porter,  and  others 
of  less  fame,  have  caught  sight  of  many  principles  belonging  to  edu- 
cational philosophy,  and  have  propounded  scattered  maxims  of  great 
value.  Every  successful  teacher  knows  and  employs  many  of  these. 
But  these  do  not  constitute  a  science.  The  many  and  essential  dis- 
agreements of  educators  are  additional  proofs  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
settled  science  of  education. 

The  principles  so  amply  discussed  by  the  great  educational  writers 
relate  rather  to  the  objects  and  methods  of  teaching  —  the  art  of 
education  —  than  to  its  science.  The  uses  of  education,  —  to  the 
individual,  to  society,  to  religion;  the  values  of  different  studies, — 
for  discipline,  for  culture,  or  for  practical  life ;  the  general  methods 
of  instruction ;  the  teaching  process  to  be  employed  in  each  study, 
and  for  each  stage  of  growth ;  courses  or  curricula  of  studies,  and 
systems  of  schools ;  the  relations  of  the  state  and  of  churches  to  public 
education;  the  connections  of  education  with  liberty,  with  public 
wealth,  and  with  crime,  —  all  these  have  been  discussed  in  unending 
debate. 

Most  of  the  great  German  writers  named  concern  themselves  with 
the  values  of  studies  and  with  methods  of  teaching.  Milton,  Locke, 
and  some  others  content  themselves  with  marking  out  a  proper  edu- 
cation for  a  gentleman,  or  for  the  youth  of  their  country  and  times. 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  caught  a  view  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
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facts  of  mental  growth  of  childhood ;  but  neither  of  these  men  were 
of  the  true  scientific  spirit,  and  they  soon  lost  sight  of  facts  in  their 
too  eager  pursuit  of  theories.  Most  of  our  American  books  are 
books  upon  methods,  written  by  men  of  successful  experience  as 
teachers,  but  too  hurried  to  attempt  the  long  and  patient  observation 
required  to  build  up  a  true  science.  They  are  full  of  excellent  pre- 
cepts, and  abound  in  acute  remarks  and  philosophical  principles,  and 
they  often  exhibit  a  broad  grasp  of  educational  truths. 

But  if  there  is  not  as  yet  a  true  science  of  education,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  larger  steps  have^been  taken  towards  forming 
one.  Its  great  field  has  been  truly  discerned  and  divided  into  its 
two  chief  natural  divisions,  —  first,  that  of  powers  to  beuieveloped, 
psychic  and  physiologic;  second,  the  objective  field  of  knowledge 
and  art  to  be  reached  and  mastered.  Many  of  the  effects  of  special 
studies  and  exercises  have  been  noted,  and  mental  science  has  re- 
vealed the  nature  and  relations  of  many  of  the  so-called  mental  fac- 
ulties.    What  then  is  the  science  of  education } 

To  answer  this  question,  note  the  real  characteristics  of  modem 
science.  It  is  first  of  all  a  transcript  of  nature,  —  a  truthful  ascer- 
tainment of  nature's  facts,  and  their  real  connections.  It  demands 
always  and  everywhere: — i.  A  painstaking,  persistent,  unrelenting 
study  of  facts.  2.  A  careful,  unprejudiced,  obedient  induction  of 
an  explaining  theory,  in  full  and  fearless  accord  with  the  facts  ob- 
served. 3.  A  rigid  and  exhaustive  questioning  and  verification  of 
this  theory.  Science  lies  infolded  in  nature.  It  is  man's  province 
reverently  to  learn  it  from  nature,  —  the  science  of  education  as  well 
as  all  science. 

The  fact-learning  stage  in  the  science  of  education  has  mainly 
been  omitted.  Formerly  men  took  too  little  account  of  facts  in  their 
study  of  the  sciences.     Our  first  need  now  is  for  facts. 

Our  conclusion  against  the  present  existence  of  a  true  science  of 
education  will  seem  clearer  if  we  note  more  fully  the  fields  of  obser- 
vation to  be  visited,  and  visited  not  with  the  careless  and  cursory 
attention  heretofore  given,  but  with  the  keen  and  steady  scrutiny 
which  the  chemist  gives  to  his  experiments,  which  Huxley  gives  to 
biological  phenomena,  and  Helmholtz  gives  to  physics. 

Childhood  is  still  an  unread  riddle,  almost  an  unknown  land.  The 
real  steps  by  which  it  emerges  from  the  darkness  and  imbecility  of 
infancy, — by  which  the  faculties  are  unfolded  and  ideas  become 
shaped, — are  scarcely  suspected.  We  need  facts  such  as  only  the 
parents  and  primary  teachers  can  observe, — facts  gathered  daily, 
hourly  almost,  through  the  stretch  of  childish  years,  with  an  obser- 
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vation  of  scientific  keenness,  and  recorded  with  scientific  cor. 
rectness  and  completeness.  This  must  be  repeated  by  the  same 
observer  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  and  the  'observers  must  be 
multiplied  widely  and  their  observations  trained  upon  the  sam« 
classes  of  phenomena,  till  we  have  the  means  to  determine  what  is 
constant  and  what  is  variable  in  these  phenomena,  and  what  are  the 
causes,  range,  and  exact  character  of  the  variations. 

Even  the  school-room  phenomena  are  not  yet  fully-  understood. 
We  only  know  in  a  general  way  that  children  learn  by  studying,  and 
that  certain  studies  have  certain  educating  effects.  We  need  here 
both  broad  and  microscopic  observation,  continued  from  day  to  day, 
through  term  after  term,  upon  all  classes  of  pupils,  and  under  all  the 
varying  conditions ;  to  note  all  the  successive  phenomena  of  learning, 
m  every  di£Eering  study  and  exercise.  We  need  less  theories  and 
more  facts. 

Physiology  must  be  more  deeply  questioned.  We  need  to  know 
the  physiology  of  childhood,  of  youth,  of  manhood.  We  must  find 
out  the  laws  of  physico-vital  changes,  of  growth, — chiefly  of  nerve 
and  brain  growth.  Every  mental  phenomenon  has  its  physical  side. 
We  need  to  know  this  side.  As  far  as  possible,  we  must  ascertain 
what  changes  in  body  or  brain  stand  uniformly  associated  with  every 
mental  change,  whether  as  causes  or  results. 

Air,  temperature,  food,  sleep,  exercise,  health,  and  sickness  must 
be  put  under  question  in  every  possible  form.  Especially  do  we 
need  to  know  more  of  that  complex  something  which  we  call  temper- 
ament or  constitution,  and  on  which,  in  such  large  measure,  depend 
the  energy,  persistency,  flexibility,  activity,  and  power  of  the  mind 

Much,  it  may  be,  of  all  this  will  continue  to  elude  the  most  keen 
and  careful  scientific  observation ;  but  in  every  field  of  science  there 
are  obscure  regions  shut  off  from  the  most  persistent  observation. 
We  must  invoke  the  aid  of  intelligent  mothers.  The  writer  knows 
already  several  educated  women  who  are  keeping  daily  record  of  the 
development  of  their  children,  noting  carefully  the  dawn  of  each  new 
idea,  the  incipient  effort  of  each  new  power,  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  sentient  as  well  as  of  the  physical  life.  Let  others  be  inspired 
to  join  in  this  crusade  for  facts.  Let  the  field  of  observation  be 
more  carefully  mapped  out  Let  teachers  join  in  the  effort,  making 
well-devised  systems  of  experiment,  and  recording  carefully  the  facts 
perceived.  As  hundreds  of  telescopes  nightly  sweep  the  skies  to 
gather  astronomic  truth,  let  thousands  of  eager  searchers  direct  their 
gaze  upon  the  phenomena  of  childish  life.  Thus  and  only  thus  will 
the  possible  science  of  education  become  an  actual  science. 
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THOMAS    S HER  WIN. 

BY  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 

The  portrait  which  embellishes  the  present  number  of  this  maga- 
zine has  been  thought  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  Stuart's  head  of 
Washington. .  However  this  may  be,  that  it  presents  to  view  the 
lineaments  of  a  dignified  and  benignant  presence  is  not  doubtful.  It 
is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  a  sun-picture  of  a  great  schoolmaster, 
Thomas  Sherwin,  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  sixty.  One  of  his  pupils, 
whose  "fondness  of  school-boy  days  ripened  into  the  friendship  and 
love  of  manhood,"  speaks  of  the  delight  with  which  he  and  his 
schoolmates  "  beheld  that  face,  which  grew  more  and  more  into  a 
benediction  as  he  advanced  in  wisdom  and  goodness  and  years." 
This  picture  has  been  standing  on  the  mantel  of  my  study  for  more 
than  twenty  years ;  and  it  has  become  to  me  a  symbol.  It  stands 
there  as  the  emblem  of  the  consummate  schoolmaster, —  the  perfect 
schoolmaster  I  should  prefer  to  say,  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  call 
that  perfect  which  is  in  its  order  the  best  we  know.  A  just  portrait- 
ure of  the  character  of  such  a  schoolmaster,  a  true  and  complete  un- 
folding of  his  career,  and  of  the  stern  apprenticeship  which  led  up  to  it 
and  made  it  possible,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  helpful  to  the 
strenuous  aspirant  after  the  mastery  of  the  noble  art  of  education. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  task  is  here  attempted.  There  is 
no  space  here  for  a  word  even  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  only  a  few 
facts  of  the  career  can  be  brought  out. 

Thomas  Sherwin  was  born  on  the  26th  of  March,  1799,  at  West- 
moreland, a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  graduated  with  honor  at  Harvard  College,  in  1825.  In 
1828  he  began  service  as  first  under-master  in  the  English  High 
School,  in  Boston.  Ten  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  head-master,  which  he  filled  for  more  than  thirty  years.  On  the 
very  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  this  great  service  —  his  seventieth 
year  being  completely  rounded  —  I  called  on  him  at  his  school,  and 
found  him  alone.  The  year's  work  was  finished.  He  had  just  grad- 
uated the  largest  and  best  class  that  had  ever  gone  out  of  that  excel- 
lent institution  during  its  history  of  half  a  century.  For  two  days 
the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  candidates  for  the  entering 
class  had  been  in  progress.  This  task  had  been  completed.  Every 
other  teacher  had  already  left  the  building.  Notwithstanding  the 
perplexing  and  harassing  labor  in  which  he  had  just  been  engaged, 
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he  was  as  cheerful  and  genial  as  though  he  had  not  known  a  care.  I 
wondered  at  his  youthful  vigor  and  buoyancy.  His  eye  was  undimmed 
and  his  natural  force  unabated.  I  had  been,  in  different  relations, 
conversant  with  his  work  in  that  school  for  nearly  a  score  of  years ; 
I  recalled  the  inspiration  of  my  first  visit  to  his  class-room,  and 
I  took  the  liberty  to  express  to  him  my  belief  that  his  year's  ser- 
vice just  ended  was  his  best.  I  did  not  doubt  that  for  other  years 
the  school  was  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  wise  guidance  and  skilful 
teaching.  But  on  the  next  day,  July  23,  1879,  suddenly,  without 
pain  and  almost  without  warning,  he  died,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
at  his  home  in  Dedham. 

Thus  it  appears  Mr.  Sherwin  taught  upwards  of  forty  years  in  one 
school,  of  which  he  had  the  direction  for  the  period  of  a  generation. 
He  was  actually  elected  to  this  service,  under  the  bad  system  of 
annual  elections,  more  than  forty  times,  by  a  school  committee 
chosen  ty  a  popular  vote. 

In  order  to  an  understanding  of  what  this  schoolmaster  was  and 
what  he  did,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  institution 
with  which  his  name  is  identified.  The  founding  of  the  English 
High  School  in  Boston,  in  1821,  was  a  wholly  neW  and  original  devel- 
opment in  American  public-school  education.  In  purpose  and  char- 
acter it  closely  resembles  the  German  "real  school,"  although  its 
idea  seems  not  to  have  been  transplanted  from  foreign  soil.  It  is 
indigenous.  Boston  had  her  ancient  Latin  School  for  fitting  boys  for 
the  university;  and  she  had  long  maintained  the  free  elementary 
grammar  schools  for  boys.  But  it  was  felt  by  the  most  intelligent 
and  public-spirited  citizens  that  still  another  sort  of  a  school  was 
wanted,  —  one  which  should  aim  to  develop  the  practical  man ;  one 
which  should  "furnish  the  young  men  of  the  city  who  are  not 
intended  for  a  collegiate  course  of  studies,  and  who  have  already 
the  advantages  of  the  grammar  schools,  with  the  means  of  complet- 
ing a  good  English  education,  and  fitting  themselves  for  all  the 
departments  of  commercial  life."  It  was  to  do  for  modern  lan- 
guages what  the  Latin  School  did  for  the  classical ;  and  it  was  to 
afford  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ence, with  some  of  their  applications.  "The  freeholders  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  *' 
assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  isth  of  January,  1821,  voted 
almost  unanimously  to  establish  this  school,  the  support  of  which 
was  to  cost  at  that  time  ^4,000  a  year;  and  the  sum  of  ^3,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  the  original  philosophical  apparatus. 
The  first  principal,  Dr.  George  B.  Emerson,  was  admirably  qualified 
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for  the  office,  securing  for  the  institution  at  the  outset  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  a  character  and  prestige  which  affected  most 
favorably  its  subsequent  prosperity.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
was  succeeded  by  Solomon  P.  Miles,  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments 
as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  school  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  success  for  fourteen  years,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Sherwin,  who  had  been  his  pupil  both  in  the  academy 
and  the  college.  Of  these  three  head-masters,  who  carried  the  school 
through  its  first  half-century.  Dr.  Emerson  narrates  the  following 
interesting  facts  :  "  It  is  a  curious  and  not  unimportant  fact  that  all 
these  head-masters  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  country,  where 
they  became  familiar  with  farming  and  other  rural  pursuits ;  that 
they  all  taught  district  schools  in  the  country,  three  or  more  years 
while  io  college  or  before ;  that  each  taught  a  country  academy  for 
one  or  two  years ;  and  that  each  was,  for  one  or  two  years,  tutor  in 
the  department  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in  Harvard*  College 
(from  which  they  all  graduated).  Mr.  Sherwin  had  the  further  advan- 
tage of  learning  a  trade  before  he  entered  college,  and  of  acting  as  a 
civil  and  naval  engineer  afterwards." 

The  school  was  not  conducted  on  what  is  called  the  departmental 
pla^i.  Each  master  had  a  separate  room  in  which  he  had  the  man- 
agement of  a  section  of  a  class,  teaching  all  the  branches  pursued  by 
the  pupils  of  the  grade.  The  head-master  taught  the  graduating 
class  in  all  their  studies,  including  the  languages.  I  reckon  it  as 
one  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  my  professional  life  that  I  was 
engaged  for  one  year,  1844-5,  ^ts  one  of  the  under-masters  of  this 
school.  By  that  means  I  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great 
utility  and  value  of  the  school,  that  subsequently,  in  my  official  rela- 
tions to  it,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  to  it  my  earnest  support,  and  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  merge  its  individuality  in  i,  different  and  more 
complex  organization. 

The  people  of  Boston  have  taken  pride  in  this  school,  which  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  by  elevating  its 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  thus  repaying  a  hundred-fold 
the  cost  of  its  support ;  and  so  just  now  a  costly  building  has  been 
provided  for  it,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  educa- 
tional edifices  in  the  world. 

We  have  an  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  institution,  and 
of  the  results  of  Mr.  Sherwin's  life-work  in  it,  which  does  not  rest 
on  the  attachments  of  local  pride,  nor  the  too  partial  feelings  of  inter- 
ested friends.  A  most  competent  foreign  authority  has  placed  upon 
them  both  the  seal  of  his  judgment 
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In  1865,  Bishop  Fraser  visited  this  country,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  examining  the  school  system  of  the  United  States  in  its  actual 
working.  I  quote  from  his  report  to  the  commissioners,  which  was 
laid  before  both  houses  of  Parliament ;  a  report  which  has  become 
almost  a  classic  in  our  educational  literature  :  — 

"  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  and  as  accomplishing  the  end  at  which 
it  professes  to  aim,  the  English  High  School,  at  Boston,  struck  me 
as  the  model  school  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  we  had  a  hundred 
such  in  England.  .  .  .  The  one  above  all  others  that  I  visited  in  Amer- 
ica which  I  should  like  the  commissioners  to  have  seen  at  work  as  I 
myself  saw  it  at  work  on  the  loth  of  last  June  [1865],  the  very  type 
of  a  school  for  the  middle  classes  of  this  country,  managed  in  the 
most  admirable  spirit,  and  attended  by  just  the  sort  of  boys  one 
would  desire  to  see  in  such  a  school.  ...  It  was  not  the  programme 
of  study  that  elicited  my  admiration  of  this  school,  but  the  excellent 
spirit  that  seemed  to  pervade  it ;  the  healthy,  honest,  thorough  way 
in  which  all  the  work,  on  the  part  of  masters  and  pupils,  seemed  to 
be  done.  .  .  Though  the  school  is  graded,  individuals  are  not  lost  sight 
of.  The  master's  eye  is  frequently  brought  to  bear  on  the  condition 
of  each  division.  .  .  In  a  word,  everything  is  done  to  sustain  the  intel- 
lectual tone  of  the  school  at  a  high  pitch,  yet  without  straining;  while 
there  was  an  honesty,  a  frankness,  and  an  absence  of  restraint  in  the 
rapport  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught  which  indicated  that 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school  was  as  healthy  and  breezy  as  the 
intellectual.  .  ,  .  This  school  I  should  have  liked,  if  possible,  to  put 
under  a  glass  case  and  bring  to  England  for  exhibition  as  a  type  of 
a  thoroughly  useful  middle-class  school." 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  head-mastership,  Mr.  Sherwin 
taught  each  successive  graduating  class  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
last  year  of  the  course,  with  the  exception  of  some  assistance  near 
the  close  of  his  career,  when  the  class  became  too  large  for  a  single 
instructor.  The  general  —  universal,  I  think  I  may  say —  testimony  of 
his  pupils  was  that  this  year's  schooling  was  invaluable  and  some- 
thing not  to  have  been  missed.  As  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
said,  "  he  not  only  educated  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  but  warmed  their 
hearts  and  made  them  men."  As  he  grew  older  he  was  more  rever- 
enced and  beloved  by  his  pupils.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  make  special 
preparation  for  every  lesson.  Conscientiousness  was  his  dominant 
trait ;  hence  his  painstaking  efforts  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  his  per- 
fect fidelity.  His  ideal  was  so  high  that  he  regarded  nothing  as 
done  while  anything  remained  to  be  done.  He  studied  with  success 
how  not  to  grow  old.     He  was  at  once  wisely  progressive  and  wisely 
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conservative.  He  was  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  hold  fast  to  things 
that  he  found  good,  though  everybody  else  let  them  go,  nor  to  let 
go  things  he  found  bad,  though  all  others  held  to  them.  In  all  his 
doings  you  could  see  nothing  overdone  and  nothing  slighted.  He 
seemed  to  regulate  all  his  conduct  by  that  great  rule  of  wisdom,  the 
rule  of  just  enough.  Of  him  you  could  not  say,  He  is  strong  in  this 
and  weak  in  that.  Neither  in  his  character  nor  in  his  educational 
work  was  there  excess  or  deficiency. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  speak  of  his  educational  activity  outside 
his  school,  which  was  constant  and  efficient. 

The  memories  of  few  schoolmasters  have  been  so  much  honored. 
A  fitting  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the 
school.  The  Association  of  the  Alumni  placed  his  bust  in  marble,  by 
an  eminent  sculptor,  —  one  of  his  pupils,  —  in  the  school  hall,  and 
founded  a  scholarship  of  ^5,000,  bearing  his  name,  in  the  Institute  of 
Technology ;  and  the  School  Board  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city. 
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DIDACTICS  IN  THE  STATE   UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

S.  N.   FELLOWS,   D.  D., 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Didactics. 

From  1855  to  1873,  elementary  normal  instruction  was  main- 
tained in  this  institution.  In  1873  this  professional  instruction  was 
modified  in  form,  and  transferred  to  its  present  position,  and  the 
normal  department  became  the  Chair  of  Didactics,  As  for  six 
years  this  was  the  only  chair  of  the  kind  in  any  American  college 
or  university,  and  as  numerous  inquiries  are  sent  us  in  regard  to 
the  "actual  work  done"  in  this  chair,  by  presidents  of  colleges  in 
this  and  other  States,  we  propose  to  give,  somewhat  in  detail,  the 
ends,  course  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction,  together  with  some 
of  the  results  of  over  seven  years  of  experience  and  observation  in 
higher  work  in  didactics.  If  the  results  reached  and  suggestions 
given  shall  awaken  thought  and  discussion,  and  assist  in  promoting 
the  professional  instruction  of  teachers  in  American  colleges,  the 
object  of  this  article  will  be  accomplished. 

In  every  department  of  rational  effort,  the  end  in  view  determines 
the  means  to  be  employed.  In  preparing  the  course  of  study  and 
reading  in  didactics  herewith  submitted,  the  inquiry  has  constantly 
been,  What  is  the  end  to  be  secured  by  such  a  course  ?  Who  are  to 
receive  its  benefits,  and  what  are  their  needs } 

An  "Educational  Directory"  recently  prepared  by  the  "Iowa 
Normal  Monthly  "  reveals  the  fact  that  of  the  principals  and  super- 
intendents of  schools  in  Iowa,  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,000  and 
upward,  seventy-two  per  cent  received  their  education  in  colleges 
and  universities,  and  five  per  cent  in  normal  schools.  Whether  or 
not  the  same  ratio  prevails  in  other  States,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  graduates  of  these  higher  institutions,  by  virtue  of 
their  superior  scholarship,  take  and  hold  the  first  positions  in  our 
public  schools.  In  selecting  principals  and  superintendents,  intelli- 
gent school  boards  prefer  higher  and  broader  scholarship  even  with- 
out professional  training.  Such  being  the  universal  primary  demand, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  so  large  a  majority  of  college  graduates 
who  enter  the  teacher's  profession  become  superintendents  of 
schools.  Assuming  that  these  graduates  obtain,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  required  scholastic  discipline  and  culture  in  the  usual 
college  curricula)  wt  inquire,  What  professional  qualifications  do  they 
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need  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  will  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  a  course  in  didactics. 

First  A  superintendent  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  ends  and 
means  of  education,  and  how  to  use  the  latter  so  as  to  secure  the 
former.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  arranging  a  course  of  study, 
grading  and  classifying  the  school,  assigning  teachers  to  their 
respective  positions,  supplying  all  the  necessary  conveniences  for 
work,  and  in  all  the  management  and  control  of  the  school. 

Secondly.  He  should  be  able  to  guard  parents  and  pupils  against 
the  baneful  results  of  incompetent  teaching.  The  opportunity  af- 
forded, in  school-rooms  where  there  is  no  intelligent  supervision, 
for  sham  and  pretence  is  unequalled.  The  extent  of  incompetency 
will  never  be  known ;  nor  can  the  evil  results  in  the  characters  and 
lives  of  the  pupils  be  estimated.  The  superintendent  should  possess 
the  ability  to  detect  and  disclose  incompetency  in  any  of  its  forms, 
and  by  wise  counsel  and  influence,  encourage,  inspire,  correct,  or 
secure  the  removal  of  teachers,  as  occasion  may  demand ;  and  thus 
guard  the  interests  and  promote  the  welfare  of  all  concerned. 

Thirdly,  He  should  know  how  to  economize  force.  The  amount 
of  wasted  energy  in  school  work  is  incalculable.  Waste  may  arise 
from  undirected  and  misdirected  effort,  too  much  time  given  to 
unimportant  matters,  a  badly  arranged  course  of  study,  lack  of 
thoroughness,  irregularity,  want  of  plan  and  system,  improper 
physical  conditions,  lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  imperfect  discipline. 
The  superintendent  should  so  understand  the  vital  educational 
forces,  their  modes  and  laws  of  action,  that  he  can  overcome  these 
and  other  forms  of  friction  and  waste,  and  obtain  the  best  results 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy.  To  meet  these  demands  well, 
he  should  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  order  of  development 
and  laws  of  growth  and  action  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
powers;  the  relative  importance  and  position  of  the  several 
branches  of  study  ;  the  principles  underlying  methods,  so  as  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  dive^e  methods ;  the  relation  of 
physical  conditions  to  health,  study,  and  discipline;  the  fitness  of 
competing  text-books  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  school-room.  Another  has  said  that  to  be  properly 
furnished  for  the  duties  of  a  superintendent,  one  needs  to  possess 
"  an  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  education,  filled 
at  present  with  the  fruits  of  intense  activity  of  master  minds,  and 
the  sagacity  to  actualize  all  its  golden  suggestions  in  the  school." 
Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  professional  qualifications  which, 
added  to  the  ripest  scholarship,  are  demanded  for  this,  perhaps 
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the  most  important  aod  responsible  position  in  our  public-school 
system. 

The  nature,  extent,  relative  position,  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
didactics  in  this  University  have  been  determined,  with  the  view  of 
fitting,  as  far  as  practicable,  such  of  our  alumni  as  engage  in  teach- 
ing, for  the  work  indicated  above. 

The  following  is  a  syllabus  of  our  course  of  study,  arranged  more 
in  its  logical  than  in  the  chronological  order  pursued :  — 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DIDACTICS. 

A.    History  of  Education. 

I.  Writers :  ~ 

i.  Bacon;  2.  Milton;  3.  Locke;  4.  Rousseau;  5.  Spencer. 

II.  Practical  educators :  — 

I.  The  Jesuits;  2.  Ascham;  3.  Sturm;  4.  Ratich;  5.  Jacotot;6.  Come- 
nius;  7.  Basedow;  8.  Pestalozzi;  9.  Froebel;io.  Willard;  11.  Mann. 

B.    National  Systems  of  Education, 

I.    The  United  S  tates :  — 

I.  City  systems;  2.  State  systems;  3.  The  relation  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  education. 
'  II.    Other  nations  :  — 
I.  England;  2.  France;  3.  Germany. 

C    Practical  Educational  Topics, 

I.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States;  2.  Relative  rights  of  the  State  and 
the  individual  in  regard  to  education ;  3.  Compulsory  education ;  4.  The 
high-school  question ;  5.  Industrial  education ;  6.  Moral  instruction  in 
schools ;  7.  The  normal-school  problem ;  8.  Higher  education  of  women ; 
9.  Coeducation;  10.  The  kindergarten;  xi.  Oral  instruction  versus 
text-books;  12.  Gradation  of  schools;  13.  Relation  of  psychology  to 
didactics';  14.  Waste  labor  in  education;  15.  Object  teaching,  —  its  pur- 
pose  and  province ;  16.  Tenure  of  office  of  teachers. 

Z>.    School  Economy. 

I.     School  organization:  — 

I.  Principles,  aims,  modes ;  2.  Nature  of  a  graded  school ;  3.  Courses 
of  study;  4.  Reviews,  —  nature,  value,  frequency;  5.  Examinations, — 
kinds,  frequency;  6.  Promotions, — plans,  frequency;  7.  Records  and 
reports;  8.  Teachers'  meetings;  9.  Criticisms, — advantages,  limitations, 
tendencies,  and  dangers  in  the  graded  system. 

II.  School  management:  — 

I.  Employments:  {a)  Study;  {S)  Recitation;  (r)  Recreation.  2.  Gov- 
ernment :  (a)  Objects ;  (b)  Forces ;  (c)  Principles ;  {d)  Methods.    3.  Phys- 
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ical  conditions :  {a)  Sites ;  {S)  Ventilation  ;  {c)  Light ;  {d)  Temperature ; 
{i)  Exercise.  4.  Moral  culture :  {a)  Conditions  ;  (^)  Limitations ;  {c)  Objects  ; 
(//)  Methods. 

III.     School  supervision :  — 

I.  Ends,  value,  and  modes  of  supervision.  2.  The  superintendent: 
{a)  His  qualifications ;  {p)  Duties ;  {c)  His  relations  to  teachers,  pupils, 
parents ;  discipline,  course  of  study. 

E.    Principles  of  Education, 
I.     General  statement :  — 

I.  The  educator  learns  from  the  study  of  the  child  what  and  how  to 
teach  him.     2.  It  is  what  the  child  does  that  educates  him. 

II.  The  being  to  be  educated :  — 

I.  Ends  of  education :  (a)  To  develop  all  the  faculties  of  the  child ; 
(p)  To  develop  them  in  harmony  with  one  another ;  {c)  To  develop  them 
with  due  regard  to  («')  their  proper  order,  {if)  relative  importance,  and  (^) 
future  employment.  2.  Characteristics  of  faculties :  {a)  As  developed,  in 
mature  mind ;  (^)  As  undeveloped,  germs  in  child  mind.  3.  Develop- 
ment of  faculties :  {a)  Order  of  development ;  (J))  Periods  of  development.; 
(<r)  Laws  of  growth  and  action.  4.  The  faculties  classified:  (a)  For 
purpose  of  culture :  (cf)  As  to  simultaneous  cultivation  ;  (b')  As  to  their 
mutual  relations  ;  (^)  With  regard  to  branches  taught ;  (//)  With  regard  to 
methods  of  teaching.  5.  Motives:  {a)  Nature  and  use  of  motives;  {S) 
Motives,  proper  and  improper;  (r)  Motives  adapted  to  each  period  of 
development.  6.  Habits:  {(i)  Nature  and  strength  of  habit;  (J>)  Kinds, — 
physical,  intellectual,  moral;  {c)  Forms, — active,  passive ;  (ji)  Conditions 
and  laws  of  growth ;  (e)  Habits  to  be  formed  in  relation  to  each  class  of 
faculties. 

III.  Matter  for  exercise  of  learners  powers :  — 

I.  The  branches  taught:  {a)  The  purpose  and  province  of  each;  {b) 
Their  distinctive  characteristics ;  (c)  The  order  of  their  study ;  {d)  Their 
adaptation  to  purpose  of  culture ;  (<f)  Their  relative  importance ;  (/)  Demand 
for  increase  in  number. 

IV.  Methods  of  instruction  :  — 

I.  Importance  and  utility  of  method.  2.  Principles  of  method.  3.  Tests 
of  methods.  4.  Principles  of  method  applied :  {a)  To  each  class  of  facul- 
ties ;  {U)  To  periods  of  development ;  (f)  To  branches  taught. 

V.  The  educator :  — 

I.  His  functions :  {a)  To  provide  suitable  materials ;  {S)  To  stimulate 
pupils'  activity  ;  (<r)  To  direct  and  supervise  pupil's  work  ;  {d)  To  guide  him 
to  the  formation  of  right  habits.  2.  Qualifications:  {a)  Personal;  [p) 
Scholastic ;  {c)  Professional.     3.  Motives.     4.  Responsibilities. 

In  this  institution  didactics  is  pursued  during  the  senior  colle- 
giate year  as  an  elective  study. 

First,     It  is  a  senior  study.     The  knowledge  acquired  in  preceding 
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years  contributes  to  the  work  in  didactics.  The  collegiate  seniors 
have  a  discipline  and  culture  that  enable  them  to  grasp  the  principles 
and  philosophy  of  education  with  comparative  ease.  As  a  historical 
fact,  a  large  proportion  of  our  own  classes  have  had  an  experience  of 
at  least  a  year  or  two  in  teaching.  This  being  the  last  year  of  study 
before  entering  permanently  upon  their  chosen  life-work,  they  eagerly 
seize  upon  every  suggestion  that  will  be  of  practical  use  in  the  school, 
room.  Besides,  they  are  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  study  of 
psychology,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  —  branches  related  so  closely 
to  didactics  as  to  greatly  assist  in  its  study. 

Secondly.  It  is  an  elective  study.  Only  such  students  as  intend 
to  teach  are  admitted  into  the  class.  It  would  be  a  serious  embar- 
rassment if  those  desiring  only  general  culture  should  be  admitted. 
As  a  result  of  this  provision,  it  requires  but  little  effort  to  maintain 
a  spirit  of  zeal  and  earnest  work. 

Thirdly,  Didactics  extends  as  a  daily  exercise  through  the  entire 
school  year,  and  includes  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  exercises. 

The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are :  — 

First  Recitations  from  approved  text-books,  with  familiar  oral 
lectures  and  discussions,  in  which  the  members  of  the  class  partici- 
pate. 

Second.  Lectures  by  the  professor  and  other  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Third.     Wide  and  careful  reading. 

Under  the  first  method,  including  the  lectures  of  the  professor 
in  charge,  all  the  subjects  are  considered  that  are  enumerated  in  the 
course  of  study  under  the  two  last  general  divisions,  viz. :  — 

D,  School  Economy  ;  and 

E.  Principles  of  Education. 

About  one  hundred  lectures  and  recitations  are  devoted  to  these 
topics. 

There  has  recently  been  inaugurated  a  brief  course  of  lectures,  by 
the  president  of  the  University  and  professors  of  the  collegiate  de- 
partment, upon  the  subjects  or  branches  of  instruction  pertaining  to 
their  respective  chairs.  The  importance,  relative  position,  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  ends  aimed  at  in  teaching  each  branch  in  pub- 
lic schools  are  discussed  in  these  lectures. 

The  ends  secured  by  these  lectures  are :  — 

I.  A  more  complete  recognition  by  the  University  of  the  need 
and  value  of  instruction  in  didactics. 

2..  It  unites  the  University  more  closely  with  the  public  schools 
of  the  State, 
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3.  The  University  becomes  a  more  important  factor  in  State 
education. 

4.  The  students  in  didactics  receive  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
and  observation  of  the  collegiate  faculty. 

Simultaneous  with  the  above  instruction  in  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  occupying  from  one  to  two  days  of  each  week,  the  class  is  en- 
gaged in  careful  reading,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
professor.  The  subjects  thus  considered  are  embraced  in  the  first 
three  general  divisions  of  the  course  of  study,  viz. :  — 

A.  History  of  Education. 

B.  National  Systems  of  Education. 

C.  Practical  Educational  Topics. 

To  illustrate  the  method  pursued,  we  give  in  detail  the  directions 
and  references  upon  two  of  the  subjects  assigned. 

I.    Illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 
Questions  to  guide  in  reading, 

1.  Does  illiteracy  exist  ? 

2.  Where  does  it  exist  ?  {a)  Among  colored  or  white  population  ? 
(^)  Among  native  or  foreign  population?  (r)  In  manufacturing  or  agri- 
cultural districts  ?    {d)  In  what  States  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  in  each? 

4.  Is  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  to  population  increasing  or  diminishing  ? 

5.  Relation  of  illiteracy  to  labor. 

6.  Relation  of  illiteracy  to  crime. 

7.  Relation  of  illiteracy  to  pauperism. 

8.  Relation  of  illiteracy  to  insanity. 

9.  Causes  of  illiteracy. 
References :  — 

1.  Cyclopaedia  of  Education. 

2.  Census  reports,  1840,  1850,  i860,  1870. 

3.  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  1870,  1871,  1872,  1877. 

4.  Report  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  i860. 

5.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Illinois,  187 1-2. 

II,    Relathte  Rights  of  the  State  and  the  Individual  in  Regard 

to  Education. 

Questions. 

1.  The  right  of  the  State  to  educate. 

2.  The  grounds  of  said  right. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  educate. 

4.  Should  public  education  be  on  a  religious  basis,  or  wholly  secular? 
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5.  Should  it  include  only  elementary,  or  may  it  embrace  the  higher 
education  ? 

6.  Should  it  include  technical  and  professional  instruction  ? 

References, 

1.  Cyclopaedia  of  Education. 

2.  Year-Book  of  Education,  1878. 

3.  Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Association,  for  1870,  1873^ 
1876. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1867-8,  1876. 
.5.     Address  of  Bishop  McQuaid. 

6.  Reply  to  McQuaid  by  F.  E.  Abbott. 

7.  Review  of  Abbott.     Catholic  Quarterly  Review^  Vol.  II.  ^ 

8.  The  National  Teacher,  \Z^\, 

9.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  i860. 

10.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Illinois,  i86x 

11.  New  Englander,  Msy^  iSyS. 

12*    North  American  Review,  October,  1875. 

13.     Report  of  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut,  1880. 

Not  only  the  few  hundreds  of  volumes  in  the  teachers'  library,  but 
the  whole  University  library  is  laid  under  contribution,  and  by  means 
of  the  copious  indexes  provided,  students  can  pursue  their  investiga- 
tions beyond  the  references  given.  The  subjects  and  references  are 
constantly  undergoing  revision,  as  new  books  and  periodicals  are 
added  to  the  library,  and  new  questions  arise  in  educational  progress. 
The  members  of  the  class  read  with  note-books  and  pencils  in  hand, 
and  the  recitation  hour  of  one  day  in  each  week  is  occupied  in  hear- 
ing their  reports  of  progress  made,  with  discussions  thereon  by  the 
class,  and  the  results  are  corrected  and  supplemented  by  the  pro- 
fessor whenever  there  is  need  of  it.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
above  plan  of  reading  is  systematic  in  method,  definite  in  aim,  and 
economizes  the  time  of  the  student. 

The  ends  obtained  by  this  exercise  in  general  reading  are  :  — 

1.  The  class  becomes  acquainted  with  the  best  thoughts  of  lead- 
ing educators  and  statesmen  upon  educational  subjects. 

2.  They  become  familiar  with  educational  history  and  literature. 

3.  Such  reading  enlarges  and  broadens  their  professional  knowl- 
edge. 

4.  They  learn  the  sources  of  information  upon  educational  topics. 

5.  They  form  habits  of  wide  and  careful  reading. 

6.  It  intensifies  their  interest  in  the  recitations  and  lectures  given., 

7.  The  class  leaves  the  University  as  near  as  practicable  abreast 
with  living  educational  questions. 
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For  the  above  reasons  it  is  believed  that  this  method  is  more  profit- 
able for  the  students  than  if  the  subjects  considered  were  presented 
in  the  form  of  lectures. 

In  order  to  show  the  appreciation  of  this  instruction  by  the  grad- 
uates of  the  University  after  subsequent  experience  in  the  school, 
the  following  is  submitted  :  — 

Superintendent  S writes  :  "  I  attribute  whatever  of  success  I 

may  have  achieved  since  leaving  the  University  to  the  theory  and 
practice  I  there  and  then  learned,  and  afterwards  tested." 

Superintendent   G writes :     *'  To   the    young    teacher,   this 

course  or  a  similar  one  is  indispensable.  It  supplies  what  would 
require  years  of  experience,  and  perhaps  many  failures  to  obtain." 

Principal  S  writes:  "In  all  the  school  work  that  I  have  done, 

I  have  found  that  the  plan  had  been  formed  in  my  normal  instruc- 
tion, which  needed  only  to  be  developed  by  experience." 

Superintendent  L writes :  "  I  hold  the  normal  instruction 

recived  in  the  University  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  principles, 
hints,  models,  etc.,  given,  serve  as  guides,  and  enable  the  wide-awake 
teacher  to  solve  all  the  problems  that  may  arise." 

Since  1875,  there  have  been  enrolled  in  the  eight  classes  in  didactics 
(including  the  present)  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  students,  an 
average  of  over  one  half  the  number  in  the  successive  senior  classes. 

Their  scholastic  and  professional  fitness  for  their  work  at  graduation 
is  indicated  by  the  relatively  high  positions  in  the  schools  they  have 
secured  and  retained.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  that  the  num- 
ber of  principals  and  superintendents  educated  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity "exceeds  the  number  from  all  the  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  Iowa,"  and  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  University  as  a  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the  State. 
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THE  BOSTON  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  edifice  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools  of  Boston* 
dedicated  on  the  22d  of  February,  is  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
school  building  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  At  our  present  writing,  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  one  larger  or  more  elaborate  in  its  plans,  and  more 
complete  in  its  architectural,  sanitary,  and  educational  provisions.  As  its 
erection  marks  a  new  departure  in  school-house  designs  in  America,  it  may 
be  well  for  our  readers  to  have  a  brief  outline  of  its  construction  and  equip- 
ments. 

The  building  is  centrally  located,  quadrangular,  covering  about  75,000 
square  feet  of  land,  the  entire  length  being  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
feet  and  the  width  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  two  hollow  squares  in 
the  centre.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  facings  and  ornaments,  con- 
structed in  the  modem  renaissance  style.  Above  the  basement  there  are 
three  stories,  and  the  building  is  so  constructed  that  each  room  is  fire-proof* 
The  school-rooms  are  separated  by  brick  walls ;  the  corridors  are  laid  on 
brick  arches,  and  the  staircases  are  of  iron.  There  are  in  all  fifty-six 
rooms.  The  accommodations  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  two  schools 
are  the  drill-hall  upon  the  street  level,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  by 
sixty  wide.  The  floor,  of  heavy  plank,  tightly  calked,  is  laid  upon  solid 
concrete,  and  is  firm  as  rock.  The  whole  battalion  can  be  accommodated. 
The  gymnasium  above  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  is  a  new  feature  in 
both  schools.  Connected  with  these  halls  are  the  armory-rooms.  There  is 
an  exhibition  hall,  eighty-two  by  sixty-two,  for  each  school,  so  arranged  as 
to  furnish  a  seating  capacity  of  1,250, 

The  easterly  half,  facing  Montgomery  Street,  is  occupied  by  the  English 
High  School,  a  transverse  corridor  connecting  the  two;  whilst  the  recita- 
tion-rooms, twenty-four  in  number,  for  each  school,  are  reached  by  longitu- 
dinal corridors  running  north  and  south.  Besides  having  a  drill-hall  and  a 
gymnasium  in  common,  the  arrangements  of  the  other  apartments  are  as 
nearly  alike  for  the  two  schools  as  is  consistent  with  the  difference  of  aim 
in  their  instruction. 

THE  THREE   FLOORS. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  Latin  School  is  on  Warren  Avenue.  On 
either  side  of  this,  after  entering  the  building,  one  sees  a  mural  tablet  bear- 
ing the  names  of  those  graduates. of  the  school  who  fought  in  the  war  for 
the  Union  and  returned  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  patriotism ;  whilst  upon 
a  shield  held  by  their  aima  mater  are  inscribed  the  names  of  her  dead 
heroes.  This  beautiful  statue,  executed  by  Greenough,  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  transverse  with  the  long  corridors,  directly  opposite  the 
main  entrance. 

On  either  side  of  the  transverse  corridor,  on  the  first  floor,  are  the 
following  apartments:  The  janitor's  room;  a  reception-room  for  parents 
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and  other  visitors ;  a  teachers'  room,  answering  to  the  faculty-room  in  a 
university ;  a  head-master's  room^  and  a  school  library.  These  rooms  are 
furnished  with  every  modern  convenience,  the  reception-rooms  being  in 
direct  communication,  through  call-bells,  with  every  teacher's  room  in  the 
building.  On  the  same  floor,  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  building,  is  the 
drill-hall  of  the  High  and  Latin  School  battalion,  —  a  hall  one  hundred  aiid 
thirty  feet  long  by  fifty-eight  feet  wide,  —  and  affording  accommodations  for 
a  thousand  guns.  This  drill-hall  has  a  spacious  balcony,  from  which  the 
evolutions  of  the  battalion  may  be  seen.  Above  this,  and  corresponding 
in  dimensions,  is  the  gymnasium,  not  yet  fitted  with  apparatus. 

On  the  second  floor,  and  leading  from  the  transverse  corridor,  are  the 
janitor's  bedroom,  kitchen,  and  parlor,  and  a  large  lecture-room,  accommo- 
dating nearly  two  hundred  students,  and  opening  into  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  from  which  the  lecturer  on  zoology  or  botany  may  take  the  speci- 
mens with  which  to  illustrate  his  lecture.  On  the  same  floor,  but  leading 
from  the  long  corridor,  is  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

On  the  third  floor  we  find  the  drawing-rooms  and  exhibition  halls  of  the 
two  schools.  The  latter  have  seats  for  over  eight  hundred  persons  in  each 
hall,  besides  a  broad  platform  which  can  accommodate  many  more. 

THE   RECITATION-ROOMS. 

These  average  twenty-five  feet  by  thirty,  are  provided  with  thirty-six  desks 
of  modem  style  with  "  Best  Ink  Wells  "  (Albee's  patent),  and  a  neat  book- 
case opposite  the  teacher's  desk,  unless  he  prefers  its  room  to  its  presence. 
The  edifice  is  heated  by  steam  boilers,  of  which  there  are  eight,  and  the  fur- 
nace under  each  consumes  a  ton  of  coal  each  cold  day ;  their  average  con- 
sumption is  half  a  ton,  or  four  tons  in  the  aggregate  per  day.  Near  by  is 
the  electric  apparatus  that  controls  and  regulates  every  clock  in  the  house, 
its  battery-room  having  some  two  hundred  cells.  Each  room  is  not  heated 
directly  from  the  furnace,  but  by  the  process  of  indirect  radiation,  the  pure 
air  from  outside  becoming  heated  by  passing  over  coils  of  heated  wire,  —  a 
process  which  eliminates  the  possibility  of  a  particle  of  coal  gas  finding  its 
way  into  the  school-room.  There  are,  besides,  ventilators  above  and  below, 
which,  as  is  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of  holding  a  handkerchief 
before  them,  draw  away  the  impure  air.  In  addition  to  these  devices  there 
are  top-lights  over  the  windows,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure. 
Each  room  is  provided  with  an  electric  clock,  and  with  eighteen  closets 
about  three  feet  high,  which  are  partitioned  off  for  the  boys'  hats  and  coats. 
Coat-stands  are  also  placed  in  the  long  corridors  to  receive  wet  clothing  for 
drying. 

The  total  cost  of  the  land  —  89,000  feet  —  was  $280,000,  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  to  date  is  $820,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,100,000.  As  a 
sequel  to  this  outline  and  engraving  of  the  building,  we  shall  publish  in 
the  next  number  of  Education  a  history  of  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
founded  in  1635,  ^"^  ^^  ^^  English  High  School,  established  in  182 1. 
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REPORTS. 

[Note.  It  is  intended  to  present  in  these  Reports  condensed  summaries  of  any  new  of 
interesting  matter  in  the  leading  philological,  pedagogical,  and  scientific  magazines  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  It  was  found  impossible  to  arrange  for  exchanges  in  season 
to  carry  out  the  plan  for  this  number,  but  such  matter  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  few  foreign  magazines  at  hand,  is  subjoined,  and  particularly  from  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology .•*] 

ARCHiEOLOGY. 

A  CATACOMB  has  been  discovered  outside  of  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.  It 
extends  under  the  Via  Aurelia  towards  the  Villa  Pamphily  Doria.  Several 
frescos  adorn  it.     It  is  of  the  time  of  Bishop  Julius  I.,  A.  D.  341-352. 

Some  frescos  of  the  school  of  Raphael,  discovered  behind  the  apse  of  the 
church  of  St.  Rocco  in  Frascati,  have  been  ordered  to  be  restored. 

An  almost  perfect  house  has  been  lately  disentombed  at  Pompeii.  It  is 
probably  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  Roman  houses  yet  discovered.  It 
may  help  to  reconcile  Vitruvius's  description  of  a  Roman  house  with  the 
remains  hitherto  found  at  Pompeii.  This  newly  discovered  house  has  two 
atria  and  a  very  spacious  peristyle^  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  as  usual 
an  ornamental  fountain.  There  is  a  complete  bath,  which  must  assist  in 
clearing  up  some  of  the  doubtful  points  concerning  the  arrangement  of 
Roman  baths.  The  paintings  in  the  interior  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  will  certainly  shed  much  light  on  the  condition  of  painting  among 
the  Romans  at  this  time.  An  exquisite  bronze  Faun  was  found  in  the 
course  of  excavating.  It  is  a  statuette,  and  was  the  ornament  of  a  fountain. 
It  forms  one  of  the  group  of  the  celebrated  Narcissus,  Dancing  Faun,  and 
Silenus. 

There  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Herculaneum  the 
ruins  of  immense  therma  and  various  other  edifices  adjoining.  They  are 
still  covered  by  more  than  thirty  feet  of  volcanic  matter  from  Vesuvius,  and 
about  eighteen  feet  of  lava  of  163 1.  As  soon  as  permission  can  be  obtained, 
excavations  will  be  begun  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  valu- 
able objects  will  be  found,  for  the  part  of  the  building  uncovered  proves  that 
it  belongs  to  the  best  period  of  Roman  art. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  shortly  there  is  to  be  published  in 
Naples  a  popular  illustrated  archaeological  review,  entitled  "  Pompeii." 
This  paper  will  announce  the  discoveries  made  at  Pompeii,  Herculaneum, 
etc.,  besides  containing  articles  on  archzEology. 

Hiibner  gives  an  account  in  the  '*  Archaologische  Zeitung"  of  the  bust  of 
Seneca  which  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  as  part  of  a  double  Hermes  repre- 
senting Seneca  and  Socrates.  Comparetti  asserted  that  this  bust  represented 
Lucius  Piso,  Cicero's  enemy.  Mommsen  criticises  this  statement  Momm- 
sen  thinks  that  the  existence  of  other  copies  of  this  head,  one  with  a  laurel 
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wreath  and  the  long  beard  (which  was  banished  from  polite  society  in  the 
time  of  Cicero),  ought  to  disprove  Comparetti's  theory. 

In  the  same  magazine,  Michaelis  examines  all  the  inscriptions  attributing 
the  Medicean  Venus  to  the  Athenian  Cleomenes,  son  of  ApoUodorus. 
Mommsen  considers  them  all  to  be  forgeries.  There  was  no  inscription 
until  the  statue  began  to  be  very  much  admired  j  then  Episcopus,  about  1675, 
revealed  the  following :  — 

KXetOfiivr^g  *j4noX)j)d(6QOv  ^Adrjvalog  eTtoUi. 

This  inscription  was  formerly  under  the  statue,  but  has  disappeared  ;  it  is, 
however,  fortunately  preserved  by  a  cast  taken  for  Louis  XIV.,  preserved  in 
the  Louvre.  The  inscription  now  on  the  pedestal  at  Florence  is  plainly  a 
copy  of  the  other. 

In  the  report  on  the  excavations  at  Olympia  is  a  summary  of  the  things 
discovered  during  the  four  winters,  187 5-1 879,  that  the  work  was  carried 
on:  1,328  sculptures;  7,464  bronzes;  2,094  terra-cottas ;  696  inscriptions ; 
and  3,035  coins.  During  the  four  years,  the  Palaestra  was  uncovered,  the 
large  gymnasium,  and  portions  of  the  Megarian  treasure-house. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  discoveries  was  the  foot  of 
the  Praxitelean  Hermes,  and  the  head  of  the  child  Dionysus  belonging  to  the 
figure  held  by  the  Praxitelean  Hermes.  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  contributes 
an  unportant  paper  to  the  "  Archaologische  Zeitung,"  Vol.  XXXVIIL, 
under  the  title  "  Praxiteles  and  the  Hermes,  with  the  Dionysus  child,  from 
the  Heraion  of  Olympia,"  the  object  of  which  is  a  defence  of  the  ascription 
of  this  masterpiece  of  statuary  to  tAe  Praxiteles. 

The  Cesnola  Collection, — The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges  made  against  the  art- work  of  Gen.  di  Cesnola  have,  after  a  careful 
investigation,  aided  by  the  testimony  of  experts,  unanimously  dismissed  the 
charges  as  unfounded.  The  charges  relate  to  seven  objects  in  stone: 
(i)  statue  of  a  priest ;  (2)  two  sphinxes  back  to  back ;  (3)  statuette  of  a  man  j 
(4)  statuette  of  a  man ;  (5)  statuette  of  Venus ;  (6)  statuette  of  a  man ; 
(7)  statuette  of  a  man  sitting  ;  and  (8)  to  the  bronzes,  that  they  were  covered 
with  a  false  patina  after  they  were  cleaned.  The  most  interesting  object 
examined  was  the  statuette  of  Venus.  It  was  claimed  that  the  mirror  in 
the  left  hand  was  added  to  it  in  1879,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  represent 
Venus,  and  of  sustaining  the  theory  that  the  worship  of  Venus  was  continued 
in  Golgoi  in  Greek  times.  The  examination  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  mirror 
and  the  surrounding  parts  were  cut  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  hand 
that  wrought  the  entire  statuette.  Besides,  the  collection  has  ample  illus- 
tration of  the  Greek  worship  of  Aphrodite  at  Golgoi. 

The  long-disputed  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  pre-Hamitic  popula- 
tion in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has  finally  been  set  at  rest  by  the  unequivocal 
evidence  afforded  by  the  recent  archaeological  and  lithological  researches  of 
Prof.  Haynes,  of  Boston,  and  of  Dr.  Mook.  Prof.  Haynes,  during  the  winter 
of  1877-8,  made  a  thorough  search  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  for  evidences 
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of  a  "stone  age."  Near  Cairo  he  found  an  extensive  workshop  of  flint 
implements  (ateliers).  Around  Luxor  the  search  was  continued,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  palaeolithic  axes  of  the  true  type  of  St.  Acheul, 
together  with  a  most  extensive  series  of  all  the  usual  implements — e.  ^., 
jasper  implements  representing  spear  and  arrow  heads,  saws,  knives,  and 
fire-flints  —  that  are  found  in  other  countries  where  the  "stone  age  "  is  re- 
garded as  established.  The  existence  of  ateliers  in  portions  of  the  desert 
now  entirely  uninhabitable,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  different  climatai 
and  terrestrial  conditions  must  have  prevailed  in  those  regions  from  those 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  in  recent  geological  times  this  desert  land 
must  have  been  covered  with  luxurious  vegetation.  The  chronological  cor- 
relation of  these  finds  with  similar  finds  in  Europe  is  a  problem  of  great 
scientific  importance,  since  it  will  help  to  determine  whether  the  "  stone 
age  "  of  Europe  b  in  advance  of  or  posterior  to  the  "  stone  age  "  in  Africa. 
The  very  valuable  collection  made  by  Prof.  Haynes  around  Luxor,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wadys  leading  from  the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  and  his  discoveries  are 
beyond  a  doubt  of  great  importance.  Those  interested  in  this  subject 
should  consult  an  article  in  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  for  April,  1879, 
and  also  an  article  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  by  Prof.  Haynes. 

PHILOLOGY. 

H,  Flach,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Date  of  the  Composition  of  the  Tenth 
Eclogue  of  Vergil, "  contributed  to  the  "  Neue  Jahrbiicher  "  (pp.  791-798), 
finds  evidence  in  the  allusions  to  Callus  for  assuming  a  date  earlier  by  three 
to  five  years  (B.  C.  42)  for  its  composition.  From  the  reading  of  the  first 
line  (extremum\  critics  have  regarded  this  as  the  last  written  of  the  Eclogues. 
Flach  thinks  that  Vergil  subsequently  placed  this  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
of  Eclogues,  because  it  possessed  but  little  interest. 

Mommsen  discusses  in  **  Hermes"  (p.  103)  Horace's  "  Letters  of  Litera- 
ture" (Ep.  11).  Mommsen  fixes  the  date  of  the  first  epistle  in  year  B.  C. 
13  ;  of  the  second,  B.  C.  19-18,  The  date  of  No.  3  {ad  Fisones)  remains 
uncertain. 

In  the  same  number,  Mommsen  has  an  article  on  Portia,  the  wife  of  M. 
Brutus,  the  friend  of  Cicero.  Her  first  husband,  Bibulus,  died  B.  C.  48, 
leaving  at  l^ast  two  sons  by  Portia.  One  was  studying  in  Athens,  B.  C.  45, 
and  was  therefore  born  about  B.  C.  63.  Her  mother  Portia  must  therefore 
have  been  born  about  B.  C.  80.  But  Cato  Uticensis,  the  reputed  father  of 
Portia,  was  bom  B.  C.  95,  only  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before. 
Appian  alone  makes  her  the  sister  of  Cato  Uticensis.  Mommsen  quotes 
Shakespeare  as  the  most  potent  repository  of  the  mistaken  tradition,  and 
assumes  a  wilful  falsification  on  the  part  of  the  authority  from  which  Plutarch 
drew  his  data. 

Prof.  Hagen,  of  Bern,  has  discovered  in  a  Bernese  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
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century  a  hitherto  unknown  epigram  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  greater 
part  of  the  epigram  is  written  in  Tironian  notes  (stenographic  characters), 
and  according  to  Prof.  Hagen  runs  as  follows :  — 

OCTAVIANI  AUGUST!. 

Conviyae  1    Tetricas  hodie  sedudite  curas  ! 
Ne  maculent  niveum  nubila  corda  diem ! 
Omnia  sollidtae  pellantur  murmura  mentis 
Ut  vacet  indomitum  pectus  amicitiae. 
Non  semper  gaudere  licet ;  fugit  hora  I    Jocemur ! 
Difficile  est  Fatis  subripuisse  diem. 

A  collection  of  epigrams  by  Augustus  is  mentioned  in  his  biography  by 
Suefonius,  Cap.  85  {Extat  alter  ague  tnoduus  epigrammatum  qua  fere  tem- 
pore balinei  meditabatur)^  and  by  Martial,  Epigr.  xi.,  21. 

Lohmann,  in  an  article  to  the  "  Anglia"  on  "The  Omission  of  the  English 
Relative  Pronoun,"  shows  that  the  omission  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  subject;  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  omission  was 
more  frequent.  Examples  from  Chaucer  are  cited  to  support  this  view. 
The  ellipsis  was  favored  by  the  common  form  of  the  pronoun  and  conjunc- 
tion that^  which  usurped  the  place  of  the  relative  ^  (the).  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  Shakespeare's  language  shows  that  the  accusative  of  the  relative  is 
more  frequently  omitted,  and  that  that^  and  not  the  relative  derived  from 
the  interrogative,  is  the  pronoun  omitted.  In  Bacon  and  in  the  later  lan- 
guage the  ellipsis,  especially  of  the  nominative,  is  much  less  frequent,  while 
some  writers  declare  themselves  against  its  omission  in  the  accusative.  Loh- 
mann rightly  agrees  with  Abbott  that  ^^that^  when  an  object,  may  be  omitted, 
wherever  the  antecedent  and  subject  of  the  relative  sentence  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  by  the  omission." 

HISTORY. 

Prof.  Hodkin  has  performed  a  real  service  for  historical  students  by  writ- 
ing up,  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship,  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire  extending  from  about  A.  D.  376  to  476.  The  events  pre- 
ceding the  so-called  fall  of  the  Empire  are  well  described,  and  the  relation 
of  events  well  brought  out.  Hitherto  Gibbon,  if  we  except  the  excellent 
essays  of  Prof.  Seeley,  was  the  only  authority  in  English  for  this  period. 
How  the  Western  Empire  fell  to  pieces,  that  is,  came  under  the  rule 
of  barbarians  ;  that  the  so-called  "  fall "  was  not  caused  by  invasion  but  by 
mutiny;  why  the  assaults  of  the  Gothic  nations  were  made  on  the  Western 
Empire  and  not  on  the  Eastern,  —  are  well  narrated  in  this  book.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  mediaeval  history  to  remember  that  the  Empire  had  a  shadowy  exist- 
ence in  the  West  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  longer.  This  book 
not  only  shows  that  the  barbarians  took  and  governed  the  provinces  because 
they  were  stronger  than  the  Romans,  but  it  attempts  to  answer  the  much 
more  important  question,  why  Rome,  which  had  since  Csesar's  time  success- 
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fully  resisted  the  Germans'  attack,  now  become  weaker  than  the  barbarians. 
The  growth  and  increased  strength  of  the  barbarians  since  the  campaign 
of  Caesar  across  the  Rhine  are  made  plain ;  the  causes  for  the  weakness  of 
the  Empire —  slavery,  serfdom,  the  financial  mismanagement,  the  decay  of  the 
provincial  towns,  the  depopulation  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  partic- 
ularly the  destruction  of  the  middle  class,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
keep  a  native  army  on  foot,  or  to  furnish  the  means  of  paying  the  barbarian 
fcsderati  —  are  set  forth  with  remarkable  clearness.  Hence  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  so-called  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  was  the  decrease  in  population, 
which  with  rare  exceptions  had  been  continuous  since  the  time  of  the  Han- 
nibalic  wars,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  material  prosperity.  In  addition 
to  these  economical  causes.  Prof.  Hodkin  speaks  of  the  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  growth  of  Christianity  as  hastening  the  disruption  of 
the  Empire. 

Bertolletti  ("  Francesco  Cenci  e  la  sua  Famiglia  ")  attempts  to  narrate  the 
famous  story  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  and  he  makes  out  a  very  different  one  from 
that  which  Shelley  used,  or  from  that  which  has  for  generations  been  gen- 
erally accepted.  The  celebrated  picture,  as  is  well  known,  hanging  in  the 
Barberini  Gallery,  is  catalogued  as  a  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Guido 
Reni.  Bertolletti  proves  that  the  picture  was  never  intended  to  represent 
Beatrice  Cenci,  and  was  in  truth  painted  long  after  her  death.  Bertolletti  also 
shows,  from  the  records  in  the  Pontifical  Treasury,  that  Guido  never  painted 
in  Rome  before  the  death  of  Beatrice  in  1599.  Further,  the  catalogue  of 
the  Barberini  Gallery  for  1604,  and  again  for  1623,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
portrait  of  Beatrice,  or  of  any  work  by  Guido  Reni.  Bertolletti  believes 
that  the  portrait  was  painted  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Bertolletti  may  be  an 
excellent  historical  investigator,  but  as  an  art  critic  he  is  not  on  bis  own 
ground.  Whoever  compares  this  celebrated  picture  with  the  fresco  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gregory,  painted  by  Guido  to  rival  that  by  Domenichino  on 
the  opposite  wall,  and  recognizes  the  well-known  face,  head-dress,  and  dra- 
pery in  one  of  the  figures  looking  at  St.  Andrew,  must  be  convinced  that  the 
portrait  was  painted  by  no  hand  save  Guido  Renins. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Tlu  Photophone,  —  In  1843,  Mr.  Grove,  the  inventor  of  the  battery  bearing 
his  name,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  London  Institution  on  the  "Corre- 
lation of  the  Physical  Forces."  In  these  lectures  he  brought  to  public  notice 
the  various  methods  by  means  of  which  a  particular  force  could  be  changed 
into,  or  appear  as,  very  different  kinds  of  force.  Thus,  chemical  force  was 
converted  into  heat,  light,  or  electricity.  Without  recapitulating  Mr.  Grove's 
experiments,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  various  physical  forces  could  be 
exchanged  for  each  other  with  ease  and  certainty.  From  the  above  date  to 
the  present  time,  physicists  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
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exchange  of  forces ;  and  their  experiments  have  led  to  interesting  and  valua- 
ble results. 

In  an  indirect  manner  the  Photophone  illustrates  this  curious  transmuta- 
tion of  force  ;  namely,  of  light  (ox perhaps  heat)  into  sound.  The  principle 
on  which  this  instrument  depends  may  be  stated  simply  as  follows :  Elec- 
tricity passes  through  different  bodies  with  different  degrees  of  ease. 
Further,  the  same  body  at  different  temperatures  offers  an  impediment  or 
resistance  to  an  electric  current  of  variable  amount.  Selenium  is  a  body 
which  allows  of  considerable  differences  of  resistance  under  changes  of 
temperature.  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  selenium  is  an  elementary  sub- 
stance, closely  resembling,  in  many  of  its  properties,  common  sulphur.  Mr. 
Graham  Bell  made  the  observation  that  light  as  well  as  heat  changed  the 
resistance  of  selenium  to  an  electric  current,  and  the  photophone  was  the 
outcome.  The  instrument  may  be  briefly  described  thus ;  A  powerful  beam 
of  light  is  converged  by  means  of  a  lens  on  a  polished  plate,  which  plate  is 
sufficiently  thin  to  vibrate  under  the  influence  of  the  voice.  The  beam  of 
light  after  its  reception  on  the  plate  is  reflected  to  a  kind  of  pile  made  up  of 
selenium  and  mica,  this  selenium  pile  being  at  a  very  considerable  distance : 
in  one  experiment  it  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  yards.  The  sele- 
nium pile  was  made  a  part  of  an  electro  circuit,  a  battery  and  telephone  being 
the  other  part.  Any  change  in  this  circuit  would  produce  motion  in  the 
vibrating  plate  of  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Bell  discovered  that  when  light  fell  on  a  piece  of  selenium  its  resist- 
ance to  the  current  was  diminished  ;  in  other  words,  more  current  would  pass. 
Now,  when  the  polished  plate,  spoken  of  above,  is  at  rest^  it  sends  all  the 
light  it  is  capable  of  sending  to  the  selenium  pile.  If,  however,  the  plate  is 
made  to  vibrate  it  no  longer  remains  fiat,  and  thus  reflects  a  quantity  of  light 
in  various  directions,  consequently  less  light  reaches  the  pile.  Its  resistance 
therefore  increases,  less  current  passes,  and  the  telephone  plate  moves.  It 
only  remains  to  add  that  every  change  in  the  voice  produces  a  proportional 
change  in  the  resistance,  and  hence  the  articulation  is  reproduced  on  the 
telephone  plate.  Finally,  referring  to  the  exchange  of  forces,  the  sound 
of  the  voice  is  changed  into  molar  motion  in  the  polished  plate ;  this  motion, 
through  the  agency  of  a  beam  of  light,  is  converted  into  molecular  motion  in 
the  selenium  pile ;  and  lastly  this  molecular  motion,  by  the  aid  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  is  changed  back  again  into  molar  motion  in  the  telephone 
plate,  and  this  molar  motion  is  converted  into  sound. 

Thus  the  chain  is  completed ;  we  end  where  we  began :  and  though  this 
result  is  so  simply  stated,  the  intimate  relations  thus  brought  to  view  will 
pobably  engage  the  attention  of  thinking  men  for  many  years  to  come. 

New  Thermopile,  —  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  the  well-known  solar  physicist,  has 
lately  brought  out  a  new  instrument  for  detecting  and  measuring  minute 
quantities  of  heat,  which  far  exceeds  in  delicacy  the  thermopile  of  Melloui. 
In  187 1,  Dr.  Siemens  employed  the  same  principle  to  measure  changes  of 
temperature  in  places  where  an  ordinary  thermometer  would  be  inapplicable, 
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but  Dr.  Siemens  did  not  endeavor  to  detect  such  small  changes  as  Prof. 
Langley  contemplates.  This  instrument  depends  on  a  change  of  resistance 
in  a  conductor,  produced  by  a  change  in  temperature,  as  explained  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  A  galvanometer  is  constructed  having  two  coils  of 
wire  instead  of  one.  Two  currents  of  electricity  of  exactly  equal  strength 
are  sent  through  the  coils  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  magnetic  needle, 
acted  on  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  remains  at  rest  (zero). 

Prof.  Langley  allows  the  current  which  passes  through  one  coil  to  pass, 
in  its  course,  through  some  strips  of  steel  tj'j  inch  wide  and  ^iy\)D  inch  thick. 
On  heating  or  cooling  these  strips  the  resistance  is  either  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, and  consequently  the  balance  of  forces  is  destroyed ;  thus  causing  the 
needle  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  force.  The  instrument  is  from 
ten  to  thirty  times  more  delicate  than  the  thermopile,  and  what  is  even 
more  important,  is  far  more  rapid  in  its  action.  It  will  indicate  a  change 
of  temperature  of  ■jjjoffir  P^rt  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  Mounted  in  a 
reflecting  telescope,  it  indicated  the  heat  from  a  man  or  other  animal  in  a 
field  many  yards  distant. 

Jupiter.  —  According  to  Prof.  Schmidt  (in  "  Popular  Science  Review," 
London),  the  great  red  spot  which  made  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
Jupiter,  just  south  of  the  equatorial  belt,  in  1878,  has  faded  in  colot  and  is 
not  as  vivid  as  during  the  last  year,  although  no  apparent  change  in  size  has 
occurred.  Obser\'ations  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Schmidt,  Williams, 
Elyer,  Deming,  and  Christie,  upon  the  black  spots  which  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  planet  about  the  middle  of  October, 
1880.  Some  of  these  black  spots  move  slower  than  the  white  equatorial 
spots.  Following  the  great  red  spot  there  are  a  grayish  spot  and  a  white 
streak,  moving  at  the  same  rate  as  the  red  spot.  It  is  inferred  that  the  varia- 
tion in  velocity  of  the  spots  affects  the  belts  of  Jupiter  as  a  whole. 

Wm.  Crooks's  experiments  on  heat  conduction  in  highly  rarefied  air,  as 
detailed  in  the  "  Chemical  News"  (Dec.  23,  1880),  are  of  interest :  — 

An  accurate  thermometer  was  enclosed  in  a  i^-inch  glass  globe,  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  stem  being  enclosed  in 
the  tube  leading  from  the  glass  globe  to  the  pump.  Experiments  were  tried 
in  tw^o  ways  :  — 

(i.)  The  glass  globe  (at  various  exhaustions)  was  immersed  in  nearly 
boiling  water,  and  when  the  temperature  was  stationary  it  was  taken  out, 
wiped  dry,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air,  the  number  of  seconds  occupied 
for  each  sink  of  5**  being  noted. 

(2.)     The  globe  was  first  brought  to  a  uniform  temperature  in  a  vessel  of 
water  at  25^  and  was  then  suddenly  plunged  into  a  large  vessel  of  water  \ 
65°.     The  bulk  of  hot  water  was  such  that  the  temperature  r£ 
bly  the  same  during  the  continuance  of  each  expcrimen 
seconds  required  for  the  thermometer  to  rise  from 
as  in  the  first  case.     It  was  found  that  the  sacA'' 
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the  most  uniform  results ;  the  method  of  cooling  being  less  accurate,  owing 
to  currents  of  air  in  the  room,  etc. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  heat  can  get  from  the  glass  globe  to  the 
thermometer:  (i)  by  radiation  across  the  intervening  space;  (2)  by  com- 
municating an  increase  of  motion  to  the  molecules  of  the  gas,  wliich  carry  it 
to  the  thermometer. 

The  tabulated  experiments  show  that  there  is  a  notable  fall,  a  reduction 
of  pre*^ure  from  five  to  two  millionths  of  an  atmosphere,  producing  twice  as 
much  fall  in  the  rate  as  obtained  by  the  whole  exhaustion  from  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  to  one  million. 

We  may  legitimately  infer  that  each  additional  diminution  of  a  millionth 
would  produce  a  still  greater  retardation  of  cooling  ;  so  that  in  such  vacua  as 
exist  in  planetary  spaces  the  loss  of  heat  —  which  in  that  case  would  only 
take  place  by  radiation  —  would  be  exceedingly  slow. 

Dr.  M.  Strumpf,  in  Biedermann's  Cenfral-Blatt  fUr  Agrikultur-Chemie  (Heft 
6,  i83o),  reaches  some  interesting  conclusions  in  regard  to  chemical  change 
of  starch  on  exposure  to  steam  at  a  high  pressure.  A  heat  of  140**  to  150° 
C,  and  consequent  pressure  of  ^}  to  4J  atmospheres,  convert  71  percent  of 
starch  into  glucose. 

The  author  considers  that  with  the  aid  of  one  to  two  parts  of  acid  per 
thousand,  saccharification  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  render  the  use  of  malt 
unnecessary. 

The  Question  of  Fogs, — The  London  "Journal  of  Science  "  for  December, 
1880,  the  *'  Chemical  News,"  Dec.  31,  1880,  the  "Popular  Science  Review," 
London,  January,  188 1,  and  the  first  number  of  the  "Lancet"  for  188 1, 
have  each  interesting  papers  upon  this  subject.  The  yellow  or  black  fogs 
of  London  are  those  discussed  in  each  of  these  journals.  Scientists  differ 
in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  fogs.  All  agree  that  they  are 
the  result  of  the  extensive  combustion  of  cokl.  The  simplest  hypothesis 
regarding  the  obscuration  of  light  by  these  fogs  is  that  they  are  caused  by 
the  minutely  divided  carbon  particles  evolved  from  our  coal  fires.  This 
theory  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  a  recent  correspondent  of 
the  London  "Times."  That  this  is  a  false  view  may  be  proved  by  pass- 
ing the  f6ggy  atmosphere  l3irough  a  cotton-wool  filter  by  means  of  an 
aspirator. 

The  best  explanation  of  the  nature  of  these  fogs,  and  one  not  generally 
known  to  the  public,  is  that  given  by  Prof.  Frankland.  It  is  based  upon 
a  series  of  experiments  made  by  this  chemist,  from  which  he  deduces  the 
following  conclusions :  "  From  our  manufactories  and  domestic  fires,  vast 
aggregate  quantities  of  coal-tar  and  paraffine  oil  are  daily  distilled  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  condensing  upon  or  attaching  themselves  to  the  watery 
spherules  of  fog  or  cloud,  must  of  necessity  coat  the  latter  with  an  oily  film, 
which  would  retard  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  consequent  satura- 
tion of  the  interstitial  air."    Dr.  Frankland  thus  accounts  for  the  frequency 
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and  persistency  of  the  fogs  in  large  towns,  and  their  irritating  effect  upon  the 
air-passages. 

The  effect  of  drainage  upon  these  fogs  has  been  discussed,  and  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons  claims  that  fogs  are  due  to  a  wet  soil.  Instances  are  given  of  the 
cessation  of  fogs  upon  proper  drainage.  As  a  remedy,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  an  inrush  of  air  from  surrounding  districts  be  caused  by  huge  exhausting 
fans  placed  at  the  outlets  of  sewers.  "  Smoke  consumption  "  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  remedy,  but  this  would  not  free  the  atmosphere  of  the  deleterious 
materials  mentioned  by  Dr.  Frankland.  The  best  of  all  su^estions  seems 
to  be  that  of  using  gas  as  fuel,  Mr.  W.  D.  S.  Moncrieff  shows  that  the  yearly 
value  of  the  Liondon  smoke  now  lost  amounts  to  ;^2, 125,000. 


To  the  Editor  of  Education : 

Dear  Sir,  —  A  few  words  from  me  are  necessary  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  lecture  by  Prof.  Seeley  now  appears  in  your  columns.  When  it  was  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Seeley,  it  seemed  to  me  so  admirable  that,  as  the  lecturer  de- 
clined to  publish  it,  I  got  his  permission  to  keep  a  copy  of  it.  I  recently 
reminded  him  that  I  bad  this  copy,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  send  it 
to  you  ;  and  at  length  obtained  leave  to  do  so  on  condition  that  I  stated,  by 
way  of  preface,  the  circumstances  of  publication,  and  made  it  clear  that  the 
lecture  was  revived  by  me,  and  not  by  its  author.  It  is  indeed  entirely  in 
compliance  with  my  wishes  that  the  lecture  now  appears,  and  also  that  it 
appears  with  little  alteration.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  to  state  these  facts,  as, 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  your  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  I  have  done 
them  a  great  service. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  H.  Quick. 
London,  England,  Dec.  28,  i88q» 
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NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

BY  HON.  J.  W.  PATTERSON,  LL.  D. 

The  old  masters  of  the  world  arrogantly  assumed  that  every 
Roman  citizen  was  bom  a  ruler ;  and  hence  the  vainest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  of  Roman  orators  said,  "  Any  one  can  make  himself  a 
jurisconsult  in  a  week,  but  an  orator  is  the  production  of  a  lifetime." 
Aristotle,  more  thoughtful  and  observant  of  the  causes  and  drift  of 
human  affairs,  said,  "  All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  governing 
mankind  have  been  convinced  that  the  fate  of  empires  depends  on 
the  education  of  children." 

The  political  philosophy  of  the  great  Athenian  voices  the  expe- 
rience of  all  the  ages  since  his  day.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  the  time 
allotted  to  me  with  utterances  of  similar  import  from  publicists  and 
practical  statesmen  of  every  period  and  phase  of  civil  progress. 

The  conservative  forces  of  government  are  moral,  not  physical. 
It  is  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  people  which  give  validity  and 
inviolability  to  law.  Without  this  it  is  soulless  and  impotent.  Stat- 
utes cannot  bring  order  and  prosperity  to  a  state  whose  citizens  are 
•  not  a  law  unto  themselves.  A  people  who  have  not  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  liberty,  and  do  not  see  the  line  beyond  which  it 
passes  into  license,  will  perpetually  chafe  and  rebel  against  its  neces- 
sary limitations.  They  are  not  safe  guardians  of  civil  freedom,  if 
they  do  not  apprehend  its  nature,  and  the  institutions  by  which  it  is 
reduced  to  a  system  of  practical  government 

Individuals  who,  like  children  ajid  madmen,  have  not  the  capacity 
or  disposition  to  govern  themselves  in  a  way  to  subseijve  their  own 
or  the  public  interest,  cannot  claim  the  right  of  self-government. 
Equally,  a  state  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  people  do  not  com- 
prehend the  nature,  and  genius,  of  free  institutions,  cannot  assert  the 
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right  of  popular  government,  and  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
restraints  of  a  higher  power  that  would  suppress  the  violence  or 
fraud  that  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  law  and  liberty. 

Should  the  intelligence  of  the  electorate  of  any  State  of  our 
Union  decline  so  low  as  to  render  self-rule  a  farce  or  a  peril,  unques- 
tionably that  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  general  government 
which  guarantees  a  republican  form  to  every  State  comes  into  action, 
and  is  paramount  to  all  State  authority.  The  guaranty  carries  with 
it  an  implied  power  to  guard  against  such  a  contingency,  not  neces- 
sarily by  force,  but  by  demanding  or  providing  in  each  State  the 
means  of  popular  education. 

It  is  idle  longer  to  talk  of  this  as  an  exclusive  local  or  State  ques- 
tion. It  involves  the  welfare  and  life  of  the  Union,  and  is  therefore 
a  national  question.  It  is  true,  "The  national  charter,"  as  Judge 
Tourgee  has  said,  "is  dumb  in  regard  to  it,"  but  it  is  potentially  in 
it.  The  conception  is  as  old  as  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  is  des- 
tined soon  to  come  to  its  birth  in  some  living  form.  As  the  great  war 
powers  slumbered  in  the  Constitution  till  wakened  into  activity  by  the 
necessities  of  the  government,  so  this  will  be  seen  to  be  a  legitimate 
offspring  of  fundamental  law,  when  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
shall  demand  it.  The  Republic  carries  with  it,  written  or  implied, 
the  right  to  perpetuate  itself ;  and  national  education  being  essential 
to  that  end,  its  maintenance  will  be  found  necessary  to  transmute 
the  blind,  brutal  instincts  of  ignorant  niasses  into  intelligent  forces 
of  strength  and  prosperity. 

We  have  not  yet  realized  the  full  measure  of  disaster  possible  to  a 
free  state  based  upon  popular  ignorance,  but  the  drama  is  on  the 
stage,  and  may  yet  become  a  tragedy  of  blood. 
■^  I  will  not  repeat  statistics  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  but  must 
recall  for  your  reflection  the  painful  fact  that  forty-five  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  in  sixteen  States  of  the  Union  has  not  only  placed  all  polit- 
cal  power,  in  that  section  of  the  country,"  in  the  hands  of  a  majority 
of  the  remaining  fifty-five  per  cent  of  voters,  but,  not  to  mention  its 
weight  in  the  electoral  college,  has  given  to  one  twelfth  of  the  voting 
force  of  the  Republic,  seventy-two  per  cent  of  power  in  the  lower  and 
eighty-four  per  cent  in  the  upper  branch  of  Congress.  The  illiter- 
ate balance  of  power,  incapable  of  understanding  or  too  weak  to 
defend  their  rights,  may  be  excluded  or  defrauded  at  the  polls, 
the  constitutional  guaranty  of  State  republics  defied,  and  the  vast 
interests  of  the  country  subjected  to  a  usurped  power  of  legislation. 

But  history  suggests  to  our  apprehension  yet  graver  perils.    This 
blinded  mass  of  humanity,  which  to-day  may  be  the  convenient  instru- 
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ment  of  personal  avarice  or  ambition,  awakened  in  the  bitter  conflicts 
of  party  to  a  consciousness  of  its  strength,  held  by  no  moral  restraints, 
and  maddened  by  some  real  or  fancied  social  wrong,  may  at  length 
sweep  down,  with  the  resistless  power  of  elemental  forces,  in  the 
States  so  cursed,  all  the  forms  and  landmarks  of  an  inherited  liberty, 
or  like  a  Parisian  mob,  stain  its  altars  with  the  blood  of  the  purest 
and  ablest  of  the  land.  Should  such  an  emergency  come  to  us.  as 
it  has  to  other  republics,  nothing  but  national  power  could  arrest 
the  desolation ;  and  the  executivje,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  would 
be  forced  to  intervene  to  rescue  society  from  destruction.  When  we 
reflect  that  such  possibilities  may  become  an  accomplished  fact,  shall 
our  activity  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  be  paralyzed  by  the 
timid  assertion  that  the  work  is  not  national,  but  one  left  to  the  care 
of  the  several  States  ?  What  if  the  States  refuse  or  neglect  to  care 
for  this  common  interest :  shall  the  nation  slumber  over  the  restless 
volcano  till  it  is  too  late  to  save  our  interests,  our  honor,  or  our  liber- 
ties ?  A  people  upon  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  ballot  have 
been  cast  have  a  right  to  demand,  of  the  government  which  conferred 
it,  a  degree  of  intellectual  training  which  shall  enable  them  safely  to 
discharge  its  functions. 

But  we  are  told  we  cannot  afford  to  thus  secure  the  future,  at  the 
cost  of  sacrificing  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  local  distribution 
of  power.  Here  we  are  met  again  by  the  ever-recurring,  never-end- 
ing dogma  of  State  sovereignty,  which,  without  the  discrimination  of 
the  ghost  of  Banquo,  stalks  obtrusively  into  every  subject,  seemingly 
unconscious  that  it  is  a  ghost.  State  rights  are  sacred  and  impregna- 
ble barriers  to  the  usurpations  of  central  power,  but  are  impotent 
and  untimely  obstructions  in  the  path  of  national  safety.  Will  not 
all  State  rights  perish  in  the  doom  that  awaits  the  universal  decline 
of  popular  intelligence  t  But  will  some  advocate  of  local  sovereignty 
tell  us  how  a  national  supervision  of  this  great  department  of  the 
common  welfare  is  to  imperil  State  rights  more  than  the  regulation 
of  commerce  and  currency  ?  The  exercise  of  concurrent  educational 
powers  in  the  States  is  no  more  dangerous  to  personal  or  State  rights 
than  the  discharge  of  concurrent  judicial  functions  or  the  exercise 
of  a  concurrent  power  of  taxation.  The  objection  is  the  spectre  of 
a  disordered  fancy,  and  has  no  real  existence.  But  if  it  were  true, 
it  would  be  no  loss  to  exchange  a  paralyzed  State  function  for  a 
national  one  that  would  breathe  vitality  through  the  whole  organism 
of  society.  Of  what  value  are  rights  to  a  State,  if  its  population  can- 
not discriminate  or  comprehend  them,  and  have  not  the  ability  or 
spirit  to  defend  them  ?    Abstract  political  powers  are  a  Utopian  dream 
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without  the  intelligence  to  recognize  and  embody  them  in  practical 
laws  and  institutions.  Political  power  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  a  people  who  have  not  the  wealth,  the  arts,  the  utilities,  the 
industries,  the  altars,  and  the  homes  that  spring  from  the  schools. 

Not  simply  our  foreign  influence  and  federal  unity,  but  the  domestic 
prosperity  and  security  of  the  States  must  fall  with  the  decline  of 
local  intelligence.  The  laws  of  trade  and  social  economy,  the 
inventive  skill,  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  business,  the  capacity  for 
industrial  production  and  the  accumulations  of  wealth,  the  growth  of 
brain  power  and  moral  stamina  which  bring  influence  and  character 
to  communities,  have  their  birth  and  nourishment  in  the  schools. 
All  these,  and  the  absolute  security  of  States  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  federal  power,  will  be  found  in  a  system  of  free  universal 
education.  The  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  workshop,  the  sense  and 
manliness  of  the  farm,  the  scope  and  enterprise  of  commerce,  the 
genius  and  heroism  of  arms,  the  wealth  and  pathos  of  literature,  — all 
industries  and  all  professions  droop  and  die  in  the  eclipse  of  popular 
intelligence. 

The  question  of  congressional  aid  to  education  is  fundamental, 
and  has  been  forced  into  the  arena  of  legislation  against  the  wish  of 
parties,  by  vexed  problems  for  which  statecraft  can  find  no  other 
solution.  The  situation  is  abnormal  and  disgraceful,  and  demands 
the  forecast  of  prudent  statesmanship  rather  than  the  empiricism  of 
politics.  Experience  teaches  us  that  this  great  interest  cannot 
longer  be  left  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  States.  The  census  of 
1870  reveals  the  startling  fact  that  more  than  one  fourth  of  our 
whole  population  above  the  age  of  ten  years  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  more  than  one  half  the  population  of  the  late  slave  States 
above  that  age  are  illiterate. 

We  do  not  allude  to  this  in  a  spirit  of  crimination,  but  because  it  is 
an  essential  fact  in  the  discussion.  The  advantage  of  the  North,  and 
especially  of  New  England,  in  this  regard,  has  resulted  from  the 
circumstances  of  settlement,  and  the  character  of  their  industries. 
This  difference  constitutes  no  legitimate  ground  of  inaction.  We  of 
the  North  cannot  innocently  refuse  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to 
remedy  this  great  public  peril  because  it  is  largely  local,  nor  ought 
we  to  complain  that  the  funds  demanded  for  its  removal,  to  be 
effective,  will  have  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  and 
therefore  unequally ;  for  while  we  may  not  derive  as  many  advan- 
tages, we  shall  be  benefited  as  essentially  as  the  less  favored  section, 
and  in  the  only  way  in  which  the  evil  can  be  reached. 

We  ai^  one  people.     Our  industrial  and  political  inteiests  are 
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bound  in  a  perpetual  wedlock,  and  the  whole  family  of  States  must 
rise  or  fall  together.  We  cannot  say  one  to  the  other,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee,"  but  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another,  and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it,  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it. 

There  is  an  explicit  grant  of  power  in  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  "to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  Basing  its  action  upon  this  con- 
stitutional provision,  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  adopted 
anterior  to  the  organic  law,  has,  at  successive  periods  since  the 
administration  of  Washington,  made  grants  of  land  for  educational 
purposes,  aggregating  95,737,714  acres.  It  has  also  made  direct 
appropriations  of  money  for  this  purpose,  which  amount  to  ^147,785,- 
197.93.  In  many  of  these  cases,  Congress  has  made,  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  specific  regulations  for  the  expend- 
iture of  the  sums  appropriated.  In  view  of  this  record,  covering 
the  whole  period  of  our  history,  it  is  too  late  to  question  the  power 
of  the  general  government  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  to  disburse  the  same  directly  by  its  own  agents. 

Such  appropriations  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy  are  not  liable  to  the 
charge  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  public  funds  ;  for  they  are  not 
given  as  donations  to  States  or  citizens,  but  for  "the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare."  Like  forts  and  lighthouses  at  ports 
of  entry,  and  military  and  naval  schools,  they  are  not  local  but 
general  in  their  purpose  and  effects.  But  in  what  form  this  national 
aid  can  best  be  applied,  is  a  practical  question,  demanding  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

The  independent  right  of  the  general  government  to  educate  its 
people  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  public  functions  is  incident 
to  its  very  existence.  But  as  intelligence  is  an  antecedent  condition 
of  self-government,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  right  to  educate  its 
citizens  belongs  also  to  each  State ;  but  that  right  cannot  limit  the 
obligation  to  the  States,  for  the  citizens  of  the  States  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  general  government,  whose 
powers  are  supreme  within  their  range,  is  bound  to  secure  to  all  the 
children  of  the  Republic,  directly  or  through  the  States,  suitable 
and  sufficient  opportunities  to  prepare  them  to  discharge  intelligently 
and  safely  their  political  duties.  The  public  welfare  is  the  supreme 
law  of  every  state,  whether  founded  upon  a  written  or  unwritten 
constitution  ;  but  the  attempt  to  supplant  State  schools  by  a  national 
system,  or  to  establish  a  binary  system,  would  be  a  measure  so 
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radical  and  hazardous  that  it  should  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  last 
expedient  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  to  the  States  of  national  funds, 
to  be  disbursed  by  them  without  supervision  or  responsibility,  would 
be  a  failure,  as  a  permanent  educational  policy.  Revenues  so 
received  would  be  lost  in  the  scuffle  and  antagonisms  of  politics, 
or  like  the  old  "surplus  revenue"  of  1836,  vanish  into  thin  air 
through  a  thousand  follies.  Should  this  not  happen,  it  would  be 
diverted  into  special  channels  by  dominant  State  prejudices,  or  be 
made  to  minister  to  the  higher  education,  while  popular  ignorance, 
which  it  is  designed  to  remove,  would  be  left  to  increase.  Colleges 
and  universities  will  spring  as  a  natural  growth  from  public  intelli- 
gence, but  common  schools  must  be  planted  and  fostered  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  most  urgent  demand  of  the  Republic  to-day,  looking 
at  its  political  and  social  necessities,  is  a  system  of  free  primary 
instruction  that  shall  reach  all  classes,  races,  and  sects,  and  be 
directed  and  inspired  by  a  supervision  at  once  intelligent  and  unflag- 
ging. Unfortunately,  districts  the  most  benighted  and  deplorable 
are  the  last  to  realize  their  situation,  and  others  have  not  the  means 
to  better  their  condition.  National  aid  should  be  applied  to  the 
localities  and  populations  most  in  want,  and  by  an  impartial  intelli- 
gence that  will  make  no  mistakes.  In  matters  of  such  moment 
Congress  should  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  business  which  hold 
between  private  parties.  Let  it  be  sure  that  the  thing  paid  for  will 
be  received.  Security  is  the  law  of  business  between  honest  men, 
and  surely  parties  who  ignore  conscience  and  repudiate  solemn  obli- 
gations have  no  reason  to  complain  if  held  to  the  same  rule. 

To  devise  a  wise  and  practical  plan  of  national  aid  and  super- 
vision of  instruction  should  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  commis- 
sion, familiar  with  the  wants  and  conditions  of  all  sections ;  and 
even  this  would  have  to  be  perfected  by  experience,  like  other  per- 
manent institutions.  I  would  not  presume  to  foreshadow  a  system, 
in  matters  so  fundamental  and  organic  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  plan  adopted  and  so  successfully  administered  in  the 
distribution  and  application  of  the  Peabody  Fund  would  be  a  safe  and 
instructive  precedent  for  statesmen  in  the  disposition  of  national 
funds  to  the  same  cause. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  whether  the  proposed  aid  is  to  come 
from  an  invested  fund  or  from  annual  appropriations,  it  should 
be  paid  directly  to  districts  by  educated  and  responsible  agents 
appointed  by  the  executive,  and  on  such  conditions  as  to  improve 
and  lengthen  schools  already  existing,  and  to  secure  the  establishment 
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of  others  in  localities  where  they  are  needed.  These  school  agents 
should  act  in  harmony  with  local  officials,  as  far  as  possible,  but  be 
independent  of  State  control,  and  requii;cd  to  examine  by  visitation, 
and  report  in  detail,  the  condition  and  wants  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Such  beneficent  supervision  by  the  government,  if  judiciously  con- 
ducted, would  be  felt  to  be  beneficial  to  all  interests,  and  would 
serve  to  draw  the  fellowship  of  the  States  into  a  closer  union  by 
invisible  ties  of  gratitude  and  love.  Or,  if  in  any  case  prejudice, 
pride,  or  some  fancied  right  should  refuse  to  submit  to  an  inspection 
designed  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  liberty,  it  would 
furnish  to  the  government  an  opportunity  to  assert  its  paramount 
sovereignty  in  a  case  that  would  command  the  approval  of  mankind, 
—  which  might  be  an  incident  little  lo  be  feared  or  regretted.  It  is 
best  that  the  lines  of  power  should  be  sharply  drawn,  and  questions 
of  jurisdiction  set  at  rest  by  the  court. 

We  do  not  insist  on  mixed  schools,  nor  attempt  to  lay  down  the 
specific  conditions  on  which  public  moneys  shall  be  distributed  for 
educational  purposes  ;  but  we  insist  that  it  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  provision,  that  "  No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

I  am  not  unaware  that  this  scheme  of  national  intervention  in  the 
educational  interests  of  the  countr}^  has  been  opposed,  on  the  plea 
that  we  cannot  show  any  express  power  delegated  to  Congress,  to 
establish  a  system  of  schools  in  the  States,  and  that  consequently 
the  power  is  reserved  to  and  belongs  only  to  the  States.  Our  answer 
is,  that  the  objection  is  irrelevant,  for  we  are  not  asking  for  the  over- 
throw of  State  systems,  or  the  establishment  of  a  national  system.  We 
are  simply  asking  that  Congress  may  go  into  the  States  and  direct  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  which,  it  is  admitted,  she  has  a  right  to  appro- 
priate for  such  purposes.  When  government  appropriates  public 
moneys,  they  should  be  disbursed  by  agents  responsible  to  itself ;  but 
if  States  have  exclusive  control  of  education,  funds  given  for  its 
advancement  may  be  so  diverted  as  to  defeat  the  end  in  view.  It  has 
been  done  and  may  be  done  again  without  remedy. 

But  the  right  of  such  supervision  is  denied,  on  the  allegation  that 
it  is  not  in  the  bond.  I  admit  it  is  not  in  the  letter ;  but  I  claim 
that  it  is  the  intrinsic  life  of  the  bond,  without  which  it  could  not 
exist.  If  we  are  to  deny  to  Congress  all  powers  incidental  to  those 
expressed  in  the  Constitution,  we  must  abolish  the  departments  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Coast  Survey,  so  essential  to  two  of  the  great 
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industries  of  the  country,  shut  up  our  naval  and  military  academies, 
and  fold  our  arms  in  war  and  rebellion,  and  go  to  pieces  for  want  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  self-defence.  Nay,  one  third  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress  is  void,  and  the  very  charter  of  our  liberties 
becomes  a  Procrustean  bed  upon  which  the  Republic  is  bound,  and 
beyond  which  it  can  never  hope  to  reach  in  all  the  progress  of  the 
ages. 

We  are  told  that  "Federal  education  was  not  contemplated  as 
necessary  to  establish  justice,  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people."  Such  language  in  our 
country  and  at  our  time  is  marvellous.  Without  popular  education 
popular  governments  have  no  right  of  existence,  and  cannot  be  main- 
tained when  established.  The  Republic  has  as  legitimate  a  right  to 
protect  itself  against  ignorance  as  against  pestilence  and  rebellion. 

Education  informs  and  quickens  the  inventive  powers,  by  which 
improved  methods  and  new  forces  are  given  to  productive  industry ; 
it  lifts  the  poor  from  the  ranks  of  dependent  labor  into  the  fields  of 
enterprise  and  responsibility,  and  surrounds  them  with  the  utilities 
and  beauties  of  life ;  it  opens  to  the  intellect  the  realms  of  thought, 
and  leads  it  through  the  galleries  of  art  and  science  ;  it  gives  to  the 
nation  wealth  for  poverty,  strength  for  weakness,  and  primacy  for 
subordination  :  but  not  for  one  or  all  of  these  does  the  Republic  open 
its  treasury  for  the  advance  of  knowledge.  It  is  solely  as  an  act  of 
self-defence  that  the  government  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  schools. 
For  this,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  are  insuf- 
ficient, it  has  the  right  to  pour  out  millions,  and  dictate  and  control 
the  method  and  the  direction  of  their  disbursement. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  remember  that  the  strongest  defen- 
ces of  nations  are  not  armies  and  navies,  but  the  affections  and 
patriotism  of  their  citizens.  A  common  pride  in  the  achievements, 
and  a  common  faith  in  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  government 
are  essential  to  its  peace  and  perpetuity.  Discordant  creeds  are  the 
precursors  of  faction  and  dissolution.  The  schools  are  the  nurseries 
of  public  sentiment,  and  should  have  but  one  curriculum  of  political 
philosophy  and  civil  history. 

The  past  is  admonitory  of  the  future.  To  remove  a  cancer  and 
leave  its  roots  is  not  cure,  but  relief.  The  fatal  hour  is  only  delayed 
In  war  he  conquers  whose  principle  survives  the  conflict  of  arms. 

If  history  is  reversed,  if  treason  and  patriotism  are  transformed,  if 
opposite  theories  of  government  are  inculcated,  and  pride  and  shame 
interchanged  in  our  sources  of  national  thought,  are  we  acting  the 
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part  of  a  prudent  regard  for  the  welfare  of  posterity  ?  Are  we  not 
holding  a  chalice  of  blood  to  the  lips  of  our  children,  and  is  it  playing 
the  r61e  of  statesmen  for  our  public  men  to  shut  their  eyes  and  ignore 
such  facts  ?  Has  our  government  no  power  to  enforce,  I  do  not  say 
a  uniformity  of  text-books,  but  the  inculcation  of  a  common  national 
sentiment  and  political  philosophy  in  the  schools  ? 

I  realize  how  difficult  and  delicate  is  the  subject  of  which  I  speak ; 
but  it  is  legitimate  to  the  occasion,  and  it  would  be  cowardly  to  blink 
it  out  of  sight  I  cherish  no  feeling  of  sectionalism,  and  would  utter 
no  word  of  crimination ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  wisdom  to  allow  great 
dangers  to  drift  in  silence  into  irretrievable  ruin,  where  there  is  no 
real  ground  of  difference  of  theory  or  action,  but  only  pride  and 
prejudice. 

The  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  free  and  slave  labor,  from 
whence  sprang  the  divergent  theories  and  sectional  bitterness  of  our 
old-time  politics,  having  perished  with  the  war,  there  is  nothing  left 
but  habits  of  thought  and  wounded  pride  to  withhold  us  from  mutual 
regard  and  a  cordial  co-operation  in  all  that  can  advance  the  pros- 
perity and  glory  of  the  country. 

Neither  can  deny  to  the  other  honesty  of  convictions  or  courage 
in  battle,  and  this  rescues  the  dead  of  both  sections  from  dishonor. 
Why  contend  longer  over  obstructions  and  dead  issues  }  Credit  and 
trade,  labor  and  skill,  civil  power  and  the  social  amenities,  are  all 
paralyzed  by  this  persistent  rancor  of  sectional  jealousy,  surviving 
its  causes  for  a  score  of  years.  Our  respective  industries  would  be 
strengthened  and  made  lucrative  by  mutual  confidence  and  the 
fraternal  emulations  of  business.  Property  would  appreciate  and 
resources  develop,  science  be  quickened  and  literature  enriched,  pri- 
vate virtue  become  more  sacred  and  social  happiness'  more  univefSal, 
if  we  should  give  less  time  to  the  differentia  of  politics  and  more  to  the 
essentials  of  life.  So  long  as  opposing  theories  as  to  the  nature  and 
later  history  of  the  government  shall  be  taught  in  the  different  States, 
so  long  there  will  be  bitterness  and  vituperation  in  the  press,  angry 
debates  and  disgraceful  scenes  in  Congress,  and  portents  of  more 
direful  disasters  in  the  future. 

But  the  cure  must  come  from  without  The  Ethiopian  cannot 
change  his  skin,  nor  an  insane  man  reverse  his  thoughts.  If  reason 
and  self-interest  have  lost  their  control  in  the  States,  there  must  be 
a  supreme  power  that  holds  and  moves  them  in  their  orbits,  if  we 
are  a  nation,  that  can  reach  and  remove  the  causes  of  discontent  and 
peril. 

The  census  reveals  the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  illiterates 
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of  the  country  are  of  foreign  birth.  Emigration  has  become  the  policy 
of  European  states,  as  a  relief  to  their  institutions  from  the  strain  be- 
neath. Our  country  has  been  made  the  field  into  which  the  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  hate  of  these  revolutionary  masses  have  been  poured. 
Like  pent-up  gases,  they  become  harmless,  for  the  most  part,  when 
the  pressure  is  removed ;  but,  crippled  in  capacity,  and  with  nothing 
to  tax,  they  crowd  under  the  protection  of  federal  law  into  the 
States,  and  fill  their  school-houses  with  children.  It  is  but  right, 
therefore,  that  the  enhanced  burdens  thus  thrown  upon  the  property 
of  the  States,  if  they  do  their  duty  to  the  children,  and  which  in  the 
aggregate  amount  to  millions,  should  be  relieved  by  national  aid. 
There  must  be  a  rapid  and  constant  decline  in  the  intelligence, 
capacity,  and  character  of  our  population,  if  these  teeming  millions 
are  left  uneducated  and  unassimilated.  We  do  not  often  stop  -  to 
consider  what  changes  have  taken  place  since  our  gates  were  thrown 
open  to  the  world. 

The  influx  of  the  overcrowded  peoples  East  and  West,  by  the 
modern  facilities  of  transportation,  could  not  be  anticipated  a  century 
ago.  This  change  necessitates  corresponding  changes  in  our  internal 
policy.  The  schools  must  be  multiplied  and  improved  in  methods 
and  force,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  this  drifting  multitude,  whose  num- 
bers outrun  their  means. 

The  failure  to  assimilate  these  millions,  and  bring  them  into  full 
sympathy  with  our  institutions  and  habits  of  thought,  is  already  felt, 
especially  in  those  great  centres  into  which  they  have  crowded  in 
the  largest  numbers. 

It  is  not  immigration  or  change  we  deprecate,  but  deterioration. 
The  successive  invasions  of  England  were  terrible  visitations,  but 
they  poured  fresh  vigor  and  broader  sentiments  into  the  old  Britain, 
from  whose  mixed  blood  has  sprung  the  brawny,  liberty-loving  Eng- 
lishman of  history.  With  them  there  was  a  constant  growth  through 
their  ages  of  battle.  But  our  pauper  immigrants  are  not  Saxon  or 
Norman  invaders,  and  we  fear  a  constant  decline  through  our  ages 
of  trade. 

The  children  of  these  strangers  within  our  gates  must  be  made 
American  in  thrift  and  skill,  and  in  their  political  aspirations  and 
pride ;  they  must  be  lifted  by  knowledge  above  the  control  of  party 
passion,  and  be  inspired  with  a  personality  that  will  not  sufifer  them 
to  be  the  tools  of  personal  ambition ;  they  must  be  made  to  apprehend 
the  nature  and  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  to  love  the  flag  of  the 
Republic  as  the  symbol  of  freedom  and  power.  Does  the  past  justify 
us  in  the  belief  that  the  States  will  do  all  this.? 
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The  age  is  characterized  by  broader  views  and  quickened  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Governments  have  at  last  been 
forced  to  adopt  it  as  the  policy  of  success.  Its  power  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  productive  force  imparted  to  industry,  in  the  triumphs 
of  science  and  the  achievements  of  war.  Discoveries  and  inventions 
are  the  footsteps  of  its  progress ;  it  is  recognized  in  the  gift  of  the 
ballot  and  the  subordination  of  leaders  to  the  popular  will ;  it  is  heard, 
not  in  the  drum-roll,  but  in  the  music  of  machinery ;  its  growth  is 
realized  in  the  widened  uses  of  literature  and  the  utilities  of  art; 
lightning  and  steam  are  the  contestants  in  its  Olympiads,  and  it 
gathers  its  battle-flags  at  Sedan. 

While  the  statesmanship  of  Europe  is  pouring  out  millions  in  the 
rivalry  of  her  systems  of  schools,  shall  we  stand  still  to  be  swamped 
in  the  surf  that  rolls  from  her  shores  ? 

To-day,  we  are  hardly  abreast  with  England,  France,  and  Russia  in 
the  character  and  resources  of  our  schools.  And  shall  we  be  told 
that  the  government  must  fold  its  arms  with  the  shallow  pretence  of 
a  want  of  power,  and  leave  this  work  exclusively  to  the  States,  which 
cannot  realize  or  feel  the  responsibility  of  this  magnificent  competi- 
tion of  empires  in  the  march  of  knowledge  and  the  growth  of  mental 
power  ?  The  policy  will  be  a  cowardly  and  suicidal  acknowledgment 
of  impotency,  and  if  persisted  in,  we  shall  learn  to  our  sorrow  that 
an  ignorant  people  is  an  inferior  people  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
greatness. 

If  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress  is  too  narrow  for  either  aid 
or  incitement,  let  its  gifts  be  enlarged  to  the  measure  of  our  wants. 
The  nation  is  not  impoverished  when  it  gives  to  itself.  Revenues 
so  bestowed  will  be  a  profitable  investment.  It  is  but  casting  bread 
upon  the  waters  that  will  be  found  after  many  days.  We  should  be 
glad  to  help  build  the  waste  places  made  desolate  by  war,  if  only 
hereafter  they  may  be  allowed  to  blossom  with  the  fruits  of  an  intelli- 
gent industry  and  social  peace.  The  day  is  not  distant,  I  trust,  when 
both  the  North  and  the  South  will  learn  that  the  rivalries  of  labor 
and  trad^,  and  the  emulations  of  literature  and  science,  are  more 
profitable  than  the  squabbles  of  politics,  or  the  feeding  of  old  fires 
that  ought  to  be  dead.  Let  us  unite  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  mak- 
ing our  country  foremost  in  the  march  of  intelligence,  foremost  in 
the  dignity  of  power,  and  foremost  in  the  purity  of  its  civilization. 

The  national  domain  is  the  common  property  of  the  Republic,  and 
should  be  used  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  We  can  conceive  of 
no  employment  of  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  of  more  general  and  last- 
ing utility,  and  none  more  honorable  to  a  free,  Christian  people,  than 
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its  application  to  the  building  up  of  a  permanent  system  of  free 
schools,  that  shall  be  adequate  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  future. 
This  is  an  essential  condition  of  national  stability  and  prosperity. 
No  subject  of  legislation  more  urgently  demands  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion than  this.  It  will  be  an  irreparable  misfortune  if,  in  a  scheme 
so  grand  in  its  nature  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  influence,  we  come 
to  a  dead-lock  over  the  puerile  conceit  that  any  material  or  moral 
interest  can  suffer  from  a  concurrent  but  carefully  defined  advisory 
control  of  popular  education  by  the  general  government.  In  this  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  nation  are  one,  and  co-operation  may 
bring  them  more  closely  together.  Nothing  is  demanded  which  can 
limit  or  subvert  any  valuable  prerogative  of  State  power.  Enlarged 
intelligence  imparts  a  clearer  apprehension  of  rights,  and  an 
enhanced  power  to  defend  them.  Armies  and  navies  are  defences 
against  foreign  aggression ;  but  school-houses  are  the  natural  and  effec- 
tive security  of  governments  against  the  domestic  faction  and  vio- 
lence that  are  engendered  in  the  homes  of  ignorance.  The  people  are 
the  sovereigns  and  citizens  of  both  the  State  and  the  nation,  and  can 
claim  the  right  to  be  fitted  for  their  political  functions  from  both. 
When  the  first  is  unable  to  discharge  its  trust,  the  latter  should  come 
to  its  aid  in  a  peaceful  co-operation.  But  when  a  State  wilfully  neg- 
lects to  provide  the  means  of  knowledge  for  the  poorest  and  humblest 
of  its  children,  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  possesses,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  interest  of  nationa- 
intelligence,  and  provide,  in  such  way  and  by  such  agents  as  Con- 
gress may  judge  best,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  its  neg- 
lected citizens. 

But  we  will  not  dwell  upon  this,  for  the  question  to-day  before  the 
American  people  is  rather  one  of  patriotism  than  one  of  right 
The  call  is  not  to  the  defence  of  a  prerogative,  but  to  the  discharge 
of  an  imperative  duty.  National  inferiority  and  ultimate  anarchy  or 
despotism  are  the  inevitable  fruits  of  popular  ignorance,  that  cannot 
discern  the  real  interests  or  the  conditions  of  safety  and  prosperity 
to  the  country.  School-houses  have  done  more  for  the  German 
empire  than  military  academies  for  France,  or  great  universities  for 
England. 

Industrial  success,  military  power,  political  superiority,  intellect- 
ual achievements,  and  national  character,  all  have  their  springs  in 
high  popular  intelligence.  Our  destiny  as  a  republic  and  our  place 
in  the  march  of  civilization  are  involved  in  the  maintenance  or  fail- 
ure of  a  system  of  free,  universal  education. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY    MISS    E.    SHIRREFF, 
President  of  the  London  Froebel  Society, 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  kindergarten  makes  it  all  the 
more  necessary  to  establish  what  is  the  real  position  of  this  form 
of  infant  training  in  relation  to  education  generally;  since  it  too 
commonly  happens  that  the  practical  method  is  adopted  and  valued 
for  this  or  that  superficial  advantage,  while  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  grounded  are  left  out  of  sight.  The  kindergarten  is  taken  as  a 
complete  thing,  but  it  is  only  a  portion  of  a  far  wider  thing.  It  is 
taken  as  a  method  of  teaching  and  amusing  little  children,  while 
Froebel  thought  only  of  educating  them,  caring  little  for  the  amount 
they  were  taught,  and  knowing  that  they  would  teach  and  amuse 
themselves  in  one  way  or  another,  independently  of  any  efforts  of 
ours.  Why  then  meddle  with  them  ?  it  may  be  said.  Because'  if  their 
play,  or  the  instruction  they  are  gaining  hourly  from  the  world 
around  them,  is  to  be  made  educationally  useful,  it  must  be  pur- 
posely directed  to  that  end.  The  child  will,  indeed  must,  use  his 
mental  and  moral  faculties,  as  well  as  his  limbs,  but  he  will  use  them 
at  random ;  and  education  requires  a  settled  and  far-reaching  purpose, 
and  means  adapted  to  attain  it.  We  learn  from  children  themselves 
how  they  learn  ;  what  nature  bids  them  learn  ;  as  also,  what  are  the 
uses  of  their  play  and  what  makes  it  delightful :  but  it  is  from  a  wider 
study  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  world  in  which  man  is  placed,  that 
we  learn  the  ultimate  purposes  to  which  these  growing  capabilities 
and  activities  must  be  directed,  to  make  a  happy  childhood  lead 
to  a  happy,  active  youth,  to  a  useful  and  noble  manhood. 

FroebeUs  main  principle  was  that  education  must  be  according  to 
nature ;  can  only  help  the  growth  and  development  of  the  natural 
power  and  qualities  of  mind  and  bcdy.  All  systems  that  seek  to 
impose  a  new  nature,  as  it  were,  upon  the  child,  to  cultivate  one 
set  of  faculties  to  the  neglect  of  others,  to  impose  knowledge  of  a 
certain  kind,  instead  of  aiding  the  newly  awakened  intelligence  to 
seek  the  knowledge  which  is  congenial  to  it,  —  all  such  systems  are 
false,  and  whatever  they  may  teach,  can  never  rightly  educate. 
"In  our  care  of  plants,"  Froebel  says,  "or  of  any  young  animals, 
we  place  them  in  fitting  surroundings,  and  let  them  live  and  grow 
according  to  their  nature  ;  but  with  the  child  we  deal  as  with  a  lump 
of  clay,  that   may  be   moulded  in   our  hands."     In   other  words, 
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we  thwart  instead  of  following  nature ;  we  refuse  to  learn  from  her, 
and  attempt  to  impose  our  theories  upon  her  method  of  develop- 
ment.  This  is  our  great  error,  and  the  failures  in  education  are  our 
punishment. 

Froebel  was  not  the  first  reformer  who  held  up  nature  as  the  guide 
-to  be  followed  ;  but  none  like  him  had  studied  nature  in  all  organic 
growths,  and  in  the  first  manifestations  of  human  life.  Pestalozzi 
lacked  knowledge;  Rousseau  lacked  common-sense  and  knowledge 
both,  and  while  talking  loudly  of  nature,  laid  down  that  the  human 
creature,  so  eminently  social  by  nature,  should  be  brought  up  in 
isolation.  Froebel  studied  human  nature,  not  in  the  works  of  meta- 
physicians only,  but  beside  the  infant's  cradle  and  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. He  was  not  content  with  psychology  as  it  deals  with  the  fully 
developed  man,  nor  with  man  as  the  individual  only,  apart  from  time 
and  circumstance :  he  searched  the  growth  of  the  individual  from 
the  earliest  germs  of  conscious  life,  and  the  growth  of  the  race  as 
showing  forth  what  have  been  the  successive  steps  of  human  devel- 
opment ;  for  he  held  the  theory  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
is  parallel  to  that  of  the  race.  To  investigate  this  theory  does  not 
concern  us  here ;  but  so  far  is  evident  to  all,  and  stands  forth  clearly 
in  condemnation  of  ordinary  school  systems,  that  the  outer  world, 
not  the  world  of  thought  and  abstract  knowledge,  is  what  earliest 
stirs  the  faculty  of  observation  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and'  that 
these  being  roused,  the  active  exercise  of  mental  and  bodily  faculties 
follows  without  any  interference  or  compulsion  by  others,  the  teacher 
being  needed  only  to  direct  and  preserve  from  error. 

Another  important  principle  follows  from  the  primary  one  of 
taking  nature  as  our  guide ;  i,  e.y  that  the  bodily  must  be  cultivated 
simultaneously  with  the  mental  powers ;  that  they  are  part  of  one 
whole,  and  each  is  mutilated  by  neglect  of  the  other.  Action  is  the 
larger  part  of  life,  and  through  action  the  will  is  disciplined  and 
strengthened.  What  the  man  is,  what  he  can  do,  whether  in  the 
field  of  practical  life,  scientific  work,  or  imaginative  creation,  is 
what  makes  him  a  valuable  member  of  society,  not  the  mere  amount 
of  knowledge  he  acquired  at  school.  Any  amount  of  information  a 
child  is  capable  of  acquiring  is  only  of  value  so  far  as  it  has,  in  the 
process  of  acquisition,  drawn  out  and  exercised  the  various  facul- 
ties that  lead  to  the  search  for  further  knowledge  or  to  the  rational 
conduct  of  life,  and  well-directed  energy  in  doing  the  work  set  before 
him,  be  it  manual  or  intellectual.  Neither,  on  Froebel's  system,  can 
religious  or  moral  training  be  separated  from  the  rest.  Exercise  of 
the  active  faculties  fosters  self-development  and  energy  of  will ;  and 
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conscience,  gradually  awakened,  bends  the  will  to  the  sense  of  duty. 
Here  lies  the  foundation  of  all  moral  strength,  which,  with  the  help 
of  the  natural  instinct  of  reverence,  becomes  religion  before  the  child 
can  understand  a  single  dogma  of  theology. 

Through  long  years  of  practical  work  did  Froebel  strive  to  apply 
his  principles,  first  as  a  teacher  in  public  institutions,  and  then  in 
schools  founded  by  himself,  till  one  failure  after  another  made  him 
realize  the  fact  that  all  such  labor  was  mere  building  on  sand,  unless 
a  sound  foundation  could  be  laid  through  infant  training;  and  this 
work  must  precede  that  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  his  result  remains 
one-sided  and  imperfect.  There  was  no  time,  he  found,  to  begin 
education  upon  natural,  and  therefore  rational  principles,  when  the 
necessities  of  instruction  weighed  heavily  upon  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Nothing  could  give  effectual  help  but  making  use  of  the  too 
generally  wasted  years  of  early  childhood,  of  the  first  vigorous  growth 
of  every  human  capacity,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  after  growth  in 
true  and  harmonious  proportion.  Then  it  was,  as  this  conviction 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  on  his  mind,  that  he  instituted  the 
kindergarten,  and  rejoiced  over  its  success,  not  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing baby-pupils  amused  or  giving  them  scraps  of  information,  but  as 
laying  a  systematic  foundation  for  all  after-education, — putting  the 
human  creature  in  possession,  so  to  speak,  of  the  powers  nature  has 
given,  but  which  she  leaves  to  be  directed  by  human  care  for  good 
or  ill ;  the  powers  whereby  man  grows  to  his  full  stature,  becomes 
lord  over  himself  and  over  the  blind  forces  around  him,  which  master 
or  minister  to  him  according  to  his  knowledge  and  his  educated,  stead- 
fast will.  Froebel  saw  God's  law  in  everything,  and  this  made  every 
manifestation  of  nature  holy  to  him.  Thus  in  making  education 
intensely  human,  he  strove  to  raise  men  nearer  to  the  Divine. 

It  was  then,  to  assist  in  laying  the  ground-plan  for  so  vast  a  task 
as  education,  thus  conceived,  presents  to  us,  that  those  kindergarten 
games  and  occupations  were  invented,  which,  in  ignorant  hands, 
become  trivial  and  mechanical.  No  wonder  that,  so  used,  they  have 
done  so  little  for  true  human  culture.  •  The  fault  is,  first,  with  the 
advocates  of  the  system,  who  have  been  too  often  content  with  practi- 
cal manuals ;  secondly,  with  the  professed  kindergarten  teachers,  who 
have  found  it  easier  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  view  than  to  raise 
it,  and  have  themselves  been  too  often  mechanically  trained;  and 
lastly,  it  belongs  to  the  general  ignorance  of  education  as  a  science, 
which  has  hindered  parents  from  knowing  what  to  look  for  from  this 
new  system,  and  prevented  even  professed  teachers  in  schools  and 
universities  from  seeing  how  all  culture,  all  the  development  they 
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seek  to  produce,  has  its  root  in  such  infant  training.  Without  some 
knowledge  of  education  as  founded  on  mental  and  physiological 
science,  —  in  other  words,  the  science  of  human  nature,  —  none  can 
apprehend  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  Froebel's  system.  Mental 
science  covers  a  large  field,  but  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  that  vast 
field  that  the  student  of  education  in  its  early  period  is  bound  to 
master;  just  as  it  is  only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physiology 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  guide  early  physical  training.  At  no 
period  of  growth  is  it  safe  to  consider  the  physical  or  the  mental 
nature  exclusively,  to  forget  the  incessant  action  and  reaction  going 
on  between  them  and  continually  bearing  witness,  for  our  warning 
and  instruction,  that  the  organism  we  have  to  deal  with  is  one^  through 
all  the  variety  of  its  manifestations.  Wise  old  Montaigne  said  it 
three  centuries  ago :  "  It  is  not  a  body  only  or  a  mind  only  we  have 
to  fashion ;  it  is  a  man,  and  we  must  not  divide  him  into  two."  At 
the  kindergarten  period  of  childhood,  it  is  above  all  essential  to  bear 
this  in  mind ;  and  the  games  and  occupations  are  directed  towards 
the  harmonious  unfolding,  in  their  natural  sequences,  of  all  the  child's 
powers.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  direct  them,  or  those 
who  would  fairly  judge  them,  should  have  that  degree  of  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  physical  and  mental  welfare  which  can  be  gained 
only  through  some  study  of  physiology  and  of  mental  science. 

The  most  prominent  points  towards  which  kindergarten  train- 
ing is  directed  are :  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  limbs  ;  the  exercise, 
by  delicate  and  accurate  manipulation,  of  the  hand,  as  the  instrument 
of  all  human  labor ;  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  of  sight,  touch, 
and  hearing,  through  which  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain 
with  more  or  less  of  accuracy,  according  as  they  are  so  cultivated ; 
the  careful  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  observation,  which  the  child 
naturally  uses  incessantly  from  the  dawn  of  conscious  life,  but  uses 
imperfectly  and  inaccurately  through  life  if '  left  without  judicious 
discipline  ;  the  intelligent  use  by  the  teacher  of  the  all-subduing 
power  of  habit,  whereby  these  early  activities  of  mind  and  body 
in  the  child  are  set  in  the  right  groove,  in  the  direction  which 
shall  facilitate  systematic  progress  towards  the  end  the  educator 
keeps  steadily  in  view  ;  constant  appeal  to  the  no  less  powerful  aid 
of  association  in  forming  habits  of  action  and  thought  and  feeling ; 
and  through  all  and  with  all,  constant  watching  of  the  child's  own 
natural  desires  and  growth,  in  order  so  to  mete  out  work  and  play  that 
they  shall  just  stimulate  the  instinctive  tendency  to  mental  and  bod- 
ily activity,  without  straining  or  overmastering  it.  Every  germ  of  the 
higher  life  —  imagination,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  above  all,  rever- 
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ence — is  also  carefully  looked  for  and  tended  ;  for  it  is  through  these 
the  child  learns,  first,  obedience  to  what  is  higher  than  himself,  as  the 
most  clearly  intelligible  duty  of  the  helpless  and  ignorant,  then  love 
of  God  through  love  of  earthly  parents,  joy  in  all  creation,  and  finally 
the  sense  of  duty,  as  the  moral  sense  awakens  and  conscious  moral 
life  begins  in  earnest 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  of  Froebel's  method  of  infant  train- 
ing, which  carries  us  far  enough  from  the  play-teaching  to  keep 
little  children  quiet  and  amused  which  is  the  popular  view  of  the 
kindergarten.  Instruction  held  quite  a  secondary  place  with  Froe- 
bel;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  kinder- 
garten to  overlook  what  it  does  teach,  which  is  certainly  not  less  than, 
though  different  from,  what  is  ordinarily  taught.  It  takes  for  granted 
the  child's  wish  to  learn,  for  this  is  no  less  natural  than  the  wish  for 
bodily  activity,  though  deadened  by  commonplace  instruction.  The 
kindergarten  method  stimulates  it  by  substituting  objects  for  sym- 
bols ;  instruction  through  the  senses  for  abstractions  and  painful 
efforts  of  memory  to  remember  what  is  not  understood.  No  step  is 
made  in  kindergarten  teaching  without  clear  understanding  ;  and 
only  from  what  is  distinctly  understood  and  known  is  the  pupil  led 
on  to  what  is  new  and  unknown.  In  this  manner  all  the  earlier 
portions  of  arithmetic,  including  simple  fractions,  are  learned,  not  only  * 
without  undue  effort,  but  with  actual  enjoyment,  and  the  after-school 
work  by  rules  made  comparatively  easy.  It  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  form  as  to  number  :  geometrical  figures,  accurately  and  familiarly 
known,  bring  to  view  so  many  of  the  relations  of  lines  and  angles, 
that  the  theoretical  geometry  of  later  years  is  freed  from  a  large 
amount  of  the  difficulty  it  presents  to  young  minds.  The  reasons 
why  subjects  connected  with  number  and  form  are  made  prominent 
in  kindergarten  instruction  are  s  first,  the  facility  they  offer  for 
concrete  treatment ;  and  secondly,  that  they  provide  the  simplest 
introduction  to  accurate  reasoning.  Through  no  other  teaching, 
possible  for  young  children,  can  they  be  so  easily  led  to  perceive 
that  if  A  and  B  are  so  and  so,  then  C  must  be  so  and  so,  thus 
making  a  first  step  towards  drawing  a  conclusion  accurately  from 
an  established  premise;  a  process  which  ordinary  educators  seem 
too  often  to  forget  is  quite  as  essential  in  the  daily  conduct  of  life  as 
in  the  most  abstruse  forms  of  mental  labor. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  kindergarten  instruction 

is  natural  history,  joined  to  the  most  elementary  notions  of  physics. 

There  is,  however,  little  teaching  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  no  burden 

is  imposed  on  the  memory,  but  children  are  led  on  to  learn  of  their 
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own  accord  Mental  activity  being,  no  less  than  physical  activity,  a 
natural  instinct  in  the  human  creature,  we  may  trust  to  the  child's 
desire  to  know,  if  only  we  present  to  him  the  objects  fitted  to  exer- 
cise his  curiosity ;  and  nothing  rouses  this  more  efiEectually,  because 
naturally,  than  the  observation  of  animals  and  plants,  the  changes  in 
outward  phenomena  which  are  always  before  us, — the  sky,  the 
clouds,  sunshine  and  rain,  day  and  night.  The  care  of  pet  animals, 
and  their  comparison  with  others  only  known  from  pictures ;  a  garden 
in  which  each  child  can  work,  —  these  are  the  means  by  which  mind 
and  body  are  cultivated  together :  while  the  teacher's  care  must  be, 
that  what  is  so  learned  is  learned  accurately,  both  as  regards  the 
exercise  of  observation  and  comparison,  and  of  memory  in  retaining 
the  correct  names  of  what  has  been  taught.  Children,  as  I  have 
already  said,  are  always  learning ;  their  observing  faculty  is  contin- 
ually on  the  alert :  but  accuracy  of  perception,  clearness  of  discrim- 
ination, certainty  as  regards  what  has  or  has  not  been  actually  seen 
or  understood,  —  these  are  the  fruits  of  education,  and  the  sooner 
the  seeds  are  sown,  the  surer  the  harvest.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  how  much  ordinary  education,  at  a  much  later  age  than  we  are 
now  considering,  fails  in  this  respect;  nor  how  much  loose  thought, 
wavering  action,  and  slovenly  work  are  due  to  the  want  of  those 
*  mental  habits,  which  in  the  kindergarten  are  trained  from  the  ear- 
liest budding  of  intellectual  faculty. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  Froebel's  method,  to  which 
I  have  already  drawn  attention,  is  the  careful  exercise  of  the  limbs 
and  senses,  and  this  as  an  integral  and  most  important  part  of 
education,  not  only  as  training  physical  capacities,  but  as  leading  to 
the  active  exercise  of  the  imaginative  and  creative  faculty  in  the 
child.  Man,  said  Froebel,  should  be  able  to  give  outer  expression 
and  form  to  the  thought  within.  We  should  do^  act,  and  work,  as 
well  as  think  ;  and  one  of  the  strongest  reproaches  he  cast  upon  all 
modern  education  was  that  it  cultivated  only  the  receptive  faculties, 
and  neglected  the  active  and  creative ;  thus  leaving  the  child  without 
help  towards  becoming  a  good  worker  or  a  good  artist,  neither 
drawing  out  originality  or  practical  industry.  The  kindergarten 
exercises  are  designed  to  stimulate  love  of  work,  the  desire  to  give 
expression  to  individual  fancy;  and  to  give  the  free  use  of  the 
primary  instruments  of  all  work. 

Froebel  never  separates  the  physical  from  the  mental  training. 
The  occupations  that  cultivate  accuracy  of  eye,  sureness  and  delicacy 
of  hand,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  paper-plaiting,  stick-laying,  draw- 
ing, and  moulding,  —  all  carry  on  the  same  exercise  of  observation, 
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require  the  same  accuracy  of  perception  and  comprehension,  as  in 
learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic  ^nd  geometry ;  just  as  the  latter 
require  also  a  correct  eye  and  a  careful  manipulation.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  freer  bodily  exercises,  games,  etc.,  being  all  joined 
with  music  and  singing,  train  accuracy  in  another  form,  by  the  pre- 
cision required  in  combined  movements  performed  to  music.  The 
children's  minds  are  evidently  all  awake  to  watch  and  imitate  what 
is  done  before  them. 

The  songs  which  accompany  the  games  also  exercise  the  mem- 
ory pleasantly,  while  cultivating  the  ear ;  and  the  facts  of  daily  life  or 
of  natural  history  they  turn  upon,  and  which  have  already  become 
familiar  through  other  means,  are  thus  recalled  and  stamped  on  the 
mind  by  the  associations  of  pleasure  in  the  lively  play.  That  the 
children  enjoy  themselves,  no  one  denies ;  but  while  the  children 
play,  the  teacher  pursues  the  serious  purpose  towards  which  the 
play,  no  less  than  the  work,  is  made  to  conduce.  Once  more,  it  is 
only  when  that  purpose  is  forgotten  that  the  kindergarten  becomes 
mechanical,  and  a  mere  trivial  device  for  keeping  children  contented 
and  out  of  mischief  till  their  real  education  can  begin.  Then  the 
songs  and  games  sink  to  meaningless  play,  good  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  merry  and  healthy ;  the  gifts,  whether  of  balls  or  cubes,  are 
no  more  than  the  common  boxes  of  bricks  with  which  a  child  amuses  ^ 
himself  on  the  floor,  or  perhaps  learns  a  little  arithmetic  at  lesson- 
time.  The  drawing,  mechanically  treated,  loses  all  its  educational 
value,  and  seems,  with  its  constant  repetition  of  straight  lines,  a  less 
promising  introduction  to  art  than  tracing  over  a  transparent  slate ; 
while  hemming  may  be  regarded  as  a  profitable  substitute  for  paper- 
plaiting  or  stick-laying,  if  the  lessons  of  symmetry,  the  exercise  of 
invention,  the  union  of  mental  discipline  with  handicraft,  which  give 
life  and  meaning  to  kindergarten  work,  are  left  out.  Lastly,  the 
common  school  hymns  learned  by  rote,  the  religious  form,  never 
more  than  a  form  to  little  children,  may  seem  as  good  as  kindergar- 
ten religious  instruction,  if  the  latter  be  equally  mechanical ;  though 
if  given  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  it  is  the  gradual  leading  of  the 
child  to  feel  that  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  pres- 
ence and  love  of  God,  of  whom  bird,  beast,  and  flower,  the  sun  and 
stars,  the  home  love  and  the  teacher's  care  and  wisdom,  all  speak  to 
him  in  turn. 

If  the  teacher  be  really  wise  and  careful,  then  is  the  class  soon  in 
very  truth  the  garden  where  children  grow  and  expand  as  nature 
directs,  all  hindrances  cleared  away  and  all  help  given  to  make  the 
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growth  healthy  and  equal  in  all  its  parts.  If  she  lacks  those  quali- 
ties, then  the  system  fails  in  her  hands  ;  but  instead  of  undervaluing 
the  system,  we  should  only  deplore  that  here  also  —  as,  alas!  too 
often  elsewhere  —  the  holy  work  of  education  is  trusted  to  the  half- 
educated. 
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THE    COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION   OF  GIRLS* 

PROFESSOR    MARIA    MITCHELL,   VASSAR    COLLEGE. 

Some  years  since,  I  met,  in  travelling,  an  intelligent  gentleman 
who  was  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  •  It  is  good  to  get 
away  from  your  native  latitude,  even  if  the  pole  star  is  lower.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  expression  of  his  views,  which 
were  based  upon  surroundings  unlike  my  own.  He  enlarged  upon 
the  advantage  to  the  country  which  would  result  from  a  great 
national  university,  and  he  described  it  in  glowing  colors.  "  I  would 
have  it  cost,"  he  said,  "not  tens  of  millions,  but  hundreds  of 
millions."  "  For  both  boys  and  girls,"  I  spid  quietly.  He  paused  a 
minute,  and  then  said,  as  if  to  himself,  "  Well,  —  I  had  not  thought 
of  the  girls."    And  he  had  daughters  only  !    Let  us  think  of  the  girls. 

WHOM   SHALL  WE   HELP   TO   A   COLLEGIATE   EDUCATION? 

Our  colleges  are,  at  present,  adapted  to  what  in  England  would 
be  called  the  "  upper  middle  class."  Can  we  extend  their  opportu- 
nities to  a  larger  number }  We  cannot  put  every  girl  through  a 
college  course.  In  the  more  enlightened  States,  elementary  educa- 
tion is  compulsory,  and  (theoretically)  every  child  is  taught  to  read 
and  to  write.  To  watch  the  public  schools ;  to  foster  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education  ;  to  vote  for  the  best  persons,  men  or  women, 
as  guardians  of  these  schools, —  these  are  our  duties  to  all  classes, 
but  more  especially  to  the  very  poor,  to  whom  no  other  schools  can 
open.  We  cannot  in  this  age  make  the  public  school  a  college, 
although  it  would  be  well  if  every  State,  like  Massachusetts,  gave  to 
the  few  who  intend  to  enter  college  the  necessary  instruction  in  pre- 
paratory studies.  To  my  question,  "  Whom  shall  we  help  to  collegiate 
education  ?  "  I  should  answer  :  — 

First.  Do  not  attempt  to  put  the  daughters  of  the  very  poor 
through  a  college  course.  It  is  barely  possible  that  a  rare  genius  may 
be  found  even  among  the  unworthy  poor,  but  the  chance  is  so  small 
that  we  shall  waste  time  in  looking  for  it.  We  cannot  hurry  the 
processes  of  nature.  We  may  by  rearrangements  and  modifications 
change  the  conditions  into  which  we  are  born,  but  we  cannot  escape 
them.  The  tree  of  slowest  growth  is  Xht  family  tree :  if  you  examine 
that  on  ofte  of  whose  branches  some  great  name  hangs,  you  will  find 
that  it  had  no  mushroom  growth,  that  its  rings  can  be  counted  by 
hundreds. 

*Thi8  paper  was  read  at  the  Congresa  o£  the  AssodatioQ  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women,  held  in  Boston,  October,  i88a 
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Second,  I  should  say,  also,  Do  not  aid  the  sickly  girl  to  enter  col- 
lege. Harm  has  already  been  done  in  this  way.  As  in  earlier  days 
the  feeble  boy  was  trained  for  the  pulpit,  so  there  is  to-day  some 
tendency  to  send  a  sickly  girl  to  college, — partly  because  our  girls* 
colleges  are  governed  by  so  good  sanitary  laws.  I  should  dissuade 
the  delicate  girl  from  the  attempt  to  take  a  regular  college  course.  Let 
her  study  in  the  open  air !  Let  her  take  a  regular  course  of  study  in 
out-of-door  practical  sciences, —  botany,  geology,  mineralogy.  Let 
her  exchange  the  crochet-needle  for  the  needle  of  the  surv^eyor's 
compass.  The  study  of  nature  must  be  study  with  nature ;  if  it 
requires  one  hour  with  books,  this  may  be  followed  by.  two  hours 
spent  in  hunting  an  insect  in  green  fields,  or  in  gathering  shells  from 
sea-washed  rocks. 

I  should  suppose  that  a  summer  science  school  for  girls  would  be  a 
good  institution.  Let  a  number  of  students  club  together,  and 
establishing  themselves  in  a  healthy  and  unfashionable  place,  study 
its  natural  history.  Such  education  would  be  fragmentary,  but  a 
little  of  science  is  as  valuable  for  development  as  a  little  of  the 
classics,  or  a  little  of  mathematics;  and  the  theory  of  to-day  is, 
"  Taste,  even  if  you  cannot  drink  deeply." 

Knowing  well-bom,  well4)red  and  healthy  young  girls  who  are  pre^ 
pared  to  enter  college,  and  whose  means  are  not  quite  adequate,  let 
us  help  them.  But  the  hand  should  not  go  to  the  pocket  without 
some  direction  from  the  head.  I  say  let  us  help  theniy  for  I  deplore  the 
rash  impulse  to  take  up  one  bright  girl  and  carry  her  through  a  college 
course,  by  other  means  than  those  of  her  parents  or  relatives. 
We  take  her  from  the  very  struggle  which  she  needs  for  her  growth. 
She  learns  to  expect  to  be  held  up,  and  she  ceases  to  stand  upright 
I  believe  a  girl  loses  her  nicety  in  morals  who  looks  around  to  see 
who  is  coming  to  her  rescue !   She  owes,  without  a  thought  of  payment 

Do  not  aid  by  founding  prizes.  You  then  add  an  artificial  struggle 
to  that  which  is  healthy  and  invigorating.  If  possible,  aid  by  giving 
manual  labor,  but  let  it  be  such  as  shall  be  educating.  When  we 
talk  of  manual  labor  for  girls,  we  seem  always  to  mean  household 
duties.  A  college  student  can  5ften  make  herself  useful  by  copying 
for  professors,  or  by  tutoring  slow  pupils,  as  well  as  by  less  pleasing 
domestic  work.  I  think  young  girls  at  colleges  where  land  is  allotted 
to  them  for  cultivation  might  raise  and  sell  flowers  and  seeds. 
Form,  for  any  young  girl,  a  habit  of  earning  money,  and  you  give 
her  a  lifelong  advantage.  I  consider  it  one  of  my  duties  to  the 
young  women  who  come  into  my  department  to  encourage  a  respect 
for  remunerative  occupation.  Why  should  girls  be  brought  up  with 
an  idea  that  paid  labor  is  ignoble  f 
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If  you  cannot  give  to  a  good  girl  a  chance  to  work  her  way 
through  college,  give  money  into  her  hands.  Do  not  help  her  by 
buying  her  books,  by  paying  her  bills,  or  by  bestowing  unsuitable 
costume.  Let  her  learn  the  value  of  money.  Most  girls  would 
prefer  a  loan,  and  the  very  carefulness  to  repay  a  loan  would  be  a 
check  to  unnecessary  expense.  But  as  some  very  sensible  girls  are 
timid  about  a  loan,  I  should  say,  "  Give,"  but  give  just  the  amount 
sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  difficult  place ;  do  not  make  the  journey 
ruinously  easy.  Our  Vassar  girls  receive  aid  from  a  fund  left  by  the 
founder  of  the  college.  Many  of  them  return  it  as  soon  as  they  are 
able,  for  the  use  of  the  coming  classes.  It  is  small,  and  but  few  can 
receive  it  in  one  year.  I  would  increase  the  number  who  can  receive, 
rather  than  the  amount  to  each  student. 

This  direct  aid  given  to  certain  students  by  individuals  is  good, 
but  it  is  limited  to  exceptional  cases.  We  reverse  the  order  of 
nature.   We  are  careful  of  the  single  life,  we  are  careless  of  the  type. 

HOW  SHALL  WE    MAKE    THE    HIGHER    EDUCATION    OF  WOMEN    STILL 

HIGHER  } 

I  never  look  at  a  group  of  teachers  such  as  are  employed  in  the 
colleges  for  girls  but  I  am  reminded  of  the  expression  of  St 
Ambrose,  "the  noble  army  of  martyrs."  The  work  of  a  teacher 
should  be  such  as  does  not  kill,  for  the  value  of  human  life  is  quite 
as  great  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  as  in  that  of  the  student. 

The  pleasant  smile  with  which  a  young  teacher  greets  her  class  as 
she  enters  upon  her  duties  should  become  more  serene,  more  inspir- 
ing at  middle  life.  But  how  can  it  be  ?  I  find  that  the  number  of 
students  to  one  teacher  is  usually  fifty !  The  amount  of  work  that 
teachers  do  is  enormous.  There  seems  to  be  no  "getting  through." 
They  work  five  or  six  hours  a  day  and  then  take  to  their  rooms  the 
written  examinations  and  problems  for  their  evening  recreation. 
Besides,  a  good  teacher  does  infinitely  higher  work  outside  of  tuto- 
rial hours.  I  have  sometimes  looked  at  the  variety  of  work  done  for 
some  young  girl, — the  careful  watching  over  her  health,  the  good 
counsel  given  in  morals,  the. patient  endurance  with  loose  mental 
habits,  —  and  I  have  said  to  myself,  "  How  little  that  parent  knows 
the  enormous  return  which  he  gets  for  his  moneyed  investment ! " 

We  are  constantly  told  that  too  many  women  become  teachers. 
Yes ;  but  the  number  would  not  be  too  great  if  fewer  students  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  one  teacher.  A  teacher  should  not  cease  to 
be  a  student ;  she  cannot,  with  safety ;  she  should  have  time  for  new 
acquisitions.     I  would  not  say,  give  time  by  lengthening  vacations, 
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but  I  would  say,  give  time  by  lessening  the  number  of  students. 
A  young  girl  needs  the  companionship  in  her  classes  of  a  few,  but 
the  teacher  should  know  each  pupil  individually.  According  to  my 
own  idea,  the  proper  number  for  good  class  work  is  ten ;  but  when 
I  asked  a  professor  of  Cornell  how  many  he  thought  best  for  class 
and  professor,  he  said,  **  Four."  Given  a  small  class  and  a  teacher 
of  any  magnetism,  and  there  need  be  no  required  attendance. 

A  large  class  requires  much  routine  work  to  enable  it  to  move 
without  friction,  and  to  some  persons  the  precision  of  military  drill  is 
the  poetry  of  motion.     I  mourn  over  any  loss  of  individuality. 

We  should  increase  the  number  of  teachers  by  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  students  to  each,  and  diminish  the  number  by  retiring  the 
old  and  worn-out.  In  New  York  State  a  judge  is  retired  at  seventy, 
but  a  professor  in  a  college  may  have  a  life  tenure.  The  retired 
teacher  should  be  pensioned.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  students  to 
retain  the  incompetent  teacher  who  would  gladly  rest ;  it  is  base 
and  cruel  to  turn  ofiE  the  old  teacher  penniless.  I  have  known  a 
woman  whom  every  one  respected  and  whose  pupils  loved  her,  to 
retire,  after  forty  years  of  labor  in  one  school,  without  even  the 
small  purse  and  small  speech  usually  proffered  to  the  cast-off  clergy- 
man.    And  this  in  Massachusetts. 

Our  colleges  are  too  expensive  for  the  class  which  most  needs  them. 
We  ought  to  reach  the  large  middle  class.  We  do  not.  From  the 
great  city  of  New  York  there  are  usually  ten  students  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege ;  and  as  many  from  New  York  are  at  Vassar  as  at  any  other 
college.  If  we  take  out  of  New  York  life  those  for  whom  Europe  is 
the  college,  those  for  whom  the  workshop  is  the  university,  those  for 
whom  society  is  the  universe,  we  still  have  an  enormous  residuum  of 
young  women  who  should  be  studying.  For  these  our  colleges  are 
too  expensive.  The  cost  of  a  girl's  education  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  boy.  Why  should  it  be  so }  Why  should  not  girls  club 
together,  board  themselves  in  a  wholesome  and  inexpensive  way,  obtain 
some  light  employment  which  will  add  to  their  means,  and  dress  for 
almost  nothing?  I  touch  the  subject  of  expense  in  dress  with  a  sink- 
ing heart,  for  I  know  that  no  party  is  with  me ;  I  stand  almost  alone. 
We  need  organized  missionary  work  on  the  subject.  Young  women 
say,  "  It  is  our  duty  to  look  pretty" ;  and  one  would  suppose,  from  the 
attention  paid  to  it,  that  it  was  the  higftest  duty.  In  the  very  homes 
whose  walls  are  unadorned  with  pictures  and  whose  book-shelves 
contain  no  standard  works,  the  wardrobe  is  defended  on  sesthetic 
grounds.  I  have  visited  in  the  houses  of  English  noblemen  whose 
daughters  would  be  shocked  at  the  expensiveness  of  the  college  and 
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school  costumes  of  the  daughters  of  our  ordinary  mechanics.  This 
is  a  question  of  taste  only.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  family  in 
which  the  personal  decoration  continues  to  be  costly  after  financial 
reverse  has  come  to  its  head  ? 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  colleges  will  be  able  to  give  up 
the  pomps  and  parades  of  public  days.  Why  should  the  conferring 
of  degrees  at  commencement  be  heralded  by  noisy  music }  Is  the 
college  commencement  a  necessary  evil  ?  Girls  need  no  stimulus  to 
work.  The  commencement  ceremonies  are  in  the  thoughts  of  an 
ambitious  girl  from  the  time  she  enters  college  until  she  graduates. 
The  "part"  at  commencement  haunts  her;  the  college. degree,  she 
feels,  is  sure,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  loved  ones  at  home,  she  hopes 
and  works  and  prays  for  what  she  considers  the  "honor."  Is  it  a 
healthy  influence } 

There  can  be  no  other  motive  for  great  gatherings  at  colleges  than 
that  of  indirect  advertising.  The  guests  who  come  to  the  college 
see  nothing  of  its  methods  of  working ;  they  see  the  college  building 
and  its  inmates  in  full  dress  ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  unremitting, 
hard,  conscientious  study  which  is  done  behind  the  scenes. 

When  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  to  lessen  the  expense  inside 
the  walls  of  the  college,  —  when  those  of  us  who  have  longed  for 
college  education,  and  to  whom  it  has  been  denied  for  want  of  means, 
contribute  our  small  aids,  — but  little  has  been  down  toward  bringing 
the  colleges  within  the  reach  of  the  large  middle  class  which  needs 
them. 

What  our  colleges  need  is  endowment.  But  I  would  not  have  it 
take  the  shape  of  buildings.  Buildings  should  come  as  they  are 
called  for,  and  be  adapted  to  the  call.  Our  colleges  should  not  be 
monuments  to  the  dead,  but  workshops  for  the  living.  There  is  no 
beauty  in  unfitness.  There  stands  on  Carlton  Hill,  in  Edinburgh,  a 
temple  which  would  delight  the  heart  of  an  old  Greek  by  its  archi- 
tectural beauty.  It  is  the  astronomical  observatory,  and  every  clas- 
sic ornament  hides  the  height  of  the  stars  from  the  observer. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  heard  Professor  Henry  say  that  what  he  had 
needed  was  a  simple  office,  and  the  government  had  put  him  into  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  There  is  a  story  of  a  distinguished  chemist, 
who,  when  a  visitor  asked  to  be  shown  his  laboratory,  turned  to  the 
servant  and  said,  "John,  bring  in  the  laboratory,"  and  it  was  brought 
in  on  a  waiter.  I  know  two  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  which 
are  exactly  adapted  to  the  demand  of  the  hour.  Both  were  built  by 
women.  The  first  is  the  woman's  laboratory  in  Boston,  where  every 
cent  has  been  spent  for  science  and  the  investigations  of  science. 
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The  second  is  the  building  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord. 
It  is  a  plain  one-story  building ;  its  outward  decoration  the  vine 
which  creeps  up  its  unpainted  sides ;  its  only  music  the  song  of 
birds.  It  shelters  the  summer  philosophers ;  its  lookout  from  the 
numerous  windows  is  inspiring,  its  ventilation  is  excellent. 

What  our  colleges  need  is  such  endowment  as  shall  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  large  middle  class.  The  amount  of  money 
given  to  girls'  colleges  is  pitiably  small.  The  endowment  of  all  the 
girls'  colleges  put  together  does  not  come  up  to  that  of  Harvard  alone. 
Why  are  twt  our  colleges  endowed }  Because  our  people  do  not  quite 
believe  in  that  kind  of  education  for  boys :  in  the  case  of  girls  there 
is  positive  disbelief ;  the  tone  of  the  press  is  against  it. 

A  New  York  editor  once  said  to  me,  "  The  highest  duty  of  a 
woman  is  to  be  ornamental  in  the  parlor."  He  forgot  that  the' 
majority  of  women  have  no  parlors.  I  take  up  at  random  newspaper 
scraps,  and  I  read :  — 

"  Last  year  twelve  persons  in  the  United  States  gave  an  aggregate 
of  ^3,000,000  to  foreign  missions." 

"  Mr.  S gives  j2S,cxx)  for  charitable,  benevolent,  and  educa- 
tional purposes  in  this  country." 

These  scraps  do  not  unfairly  represent  the  ratio  of  interest  felt  for 
foreign  missions  and  home  schools ;  very  rarely  is  anything  given 
directly  for  the  education  of  girls.     It  would  be  well  if  something 
of  the  missionary's  spirit  and  the  revivalist's  zeal  came  into  our  staid 
and  decorous  methods  of  dealing  with  educational  subjects.     To  my 
view,  the  admission  of  women  to  school  suffrage  in  Massachusetts 
is  a  very  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  education.     Perhaps  it  is  larger 
to  me  because  I  am  far  off,  thus  inverting  the  law  of  optics ;  for  I 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  small  gain  in  Massachusetts.     But  it  is  eventu 
ally  the  gain  of  all  that  we  ask  for  women ;  it  is  the  beginning,  and 
the  best  beginning.     All  that  women  ask  for  is  the  enlightenment  of 
our  present  rulers;   the  foreign-born  boy  takes  a  lesson   indirectly 
from  the  women  who  as  school  committee  visit  the  school.     Massa- 
chusetts was  better  prepared  for  school  suffrage  than  New  York  can 
be  for  a  long  time.    The  women's  clubs  had  led  the  way.     The  com- 
munity had  become  accustomed  to  hearing  from  women,  had  learned 
to  value  the  opinions  of  women  ;  the  suffrage  movement  had  reached 
the  ears  of  women ;  the  temperance  movement  had  gone  to  their 
hearts;  women  had  already  become  the  leading  orators :  it  was  com- 
paratively a  little  thing  to  drop  a  ballot  into  a  box.     When  all  the 
women  of  the  land  are  roused  to  an  interest  in  the  public  schools,  the 
"hundreds  of  millions"  for  women's  colleges,  or  for  men's  colleges, 
or  for  both  together,  will  not  be  wanting. 
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THE  MUTUAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  SECONDARY,  COLLEGI- 
ATE, AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION,  AS  REGARDS 
GRAPHIC  SCIENCE. 

BY   S.    EDWARD  WARREN,    C.   £. 

I  WISH  to  write  a  short  and  practical  article  on  this  subject. 

To  make  it  short,  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  must  be  applied 
so  that  the  subject  shall  be  narrowly  limited  and  specific  ;  leaving  to 
other  times  or  persons  the  general  questions  of  industrial  education, 
and  of  the  comparative  claims  of  classical  and  scientific  education. 

To  make  it  practical,  and  if  possible  pointedly  so,  the  method 
adopted  will  be  to  ask  and  answer  practical  questions.  Two  founda- 
tion points  must  first  be  premised.  The  first  we  term  lines  rf 
study.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  educational  world,  no  larger  and 
plainer  distinction  than  that  between  man  and  nature,  as  subjects 
of  study.  By  the  study  of  man,  we  mean  that  of  language,  litera- 
ture, history,  philosophy,  etc.  By  the  study  of  nature,  we  mean 
the  study  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  in 
all  their  branches  and  applications. 

As  the  infinite  individual  variety  among  mankind  comes  to  be 
arranged,  as  plants  are  in  the  analytical  key  to  a  botanical  text- 
book, into  larger  and  larger  groups,  we  shall  finally  find,  I  think, 
that  the  two  largest  divisions  embrace  those  who  prefer  the  study 
of  man,  or  of  the  humanities,  and  those  who  prefer  the  study  of 
nature  ;  each  class,  however,  best  choosing  its  line  of  study,  not  to 
the  exclusion,  but  to  the  subordination  of  the  other. 

Eventually,  therefore,  there  doubtless  will  be,  as  there  properly 
should  be,  and  partially  are  now,  two  separate  lines  of  educational 
institutions,  corresponding  to  these  two  lines  of  study,  —  which  we 
will  term  respectively  humanistic  and  naturalistic,  —  and  dating 
from  the  time  when  pupils  begin  to  indicate  marked  intellectual 
preferences,  if  any. 

If  any.  These  words  lead  to  the  second  preliminary  point, — 
gradations  of  study. 

In  primary  education,  the  child  learns  to  read.  He  thus  gains 
possession,  of  the  pass-key  to  all  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  knowl- 
edge. Among  others,  the  masterly  self-educator,  Hugh  Miller, 
styled  his  learning  to  read  the  grand  achievement  of  his  life,  since 
by  means,  of  it  Uq  could,  by  perseverance,  acquire  whatever  else  be 
desired 
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Thus  equipped  with  the  key  to  all  knowledge,  secondary  education 
steps  in  and  gives  the  growing  pupil  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  varied  treasure  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  he  likes  it,  and 
desires  more ;  and  if  any  more,  what.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  plain, 
common-sense  ground  of  secondary  education.  It  just  covers  and 
occupies  the  years  within  which  intellectual  tastes,  if  there  be  any, 
manifest  their  existence  and  their  nature  and  direction.  When 
these  are  well  ascertained,  the  pupil  becomes  a  student,  and  enters  a 
new  grade  of  education,  adapted  to  his  more  developed  and  conscious 
powers. 

If  he  desire  to  permanently  pursue  knowledge  for  the  love  of  it, 
his  place  is  in  the  old  university,  or  the  great  library.  Such  is  the 
study  called  "liberal,"  in  the  highest  sense ;  liberal,  that  is,  in  gratify- 
ing the  wants  of  the  thirsting  mind. 

If  he  desire  knowledge  only  as  a  means  of  gaining  wealth,  careless 
of  self-expansion  and  improvement,  he  skips  the  college  or  university, 
and,  with  the  minimum  of  liberal  culture,  enters  the  professional 
school,  of  whatever  kind,  which  is  suited  to  his  purposes.  This 
course,  only,  it  is  which  deserves  the  often  misplaced  sneer  at  what 
is  called  bread-and-butter  study. 

But  if,  even  from  a  loftier  and  more  enlightened  self-interest  only, 
he  argues  that  the  well-disciplined  mind  will  succeed  better,  other 
things  being  the  same,  in  any  practical  calling,  he  takes  first  the  col- 
lege course,  and  then  the  professional  one.  And  this  twofold  course, 
if  pursued  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  total  of  usefulness  both  to  self 
and  the  world,  is  worthy  of  highest  honor. 

From  this  introduction,  we  proceed  as  proposed :  — 

QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS. 

Mathematical,  mechanical,  or  instrumental  drawing  (merely  three 
names  for  the  same  thing),  —  this  drawing  and  the  underlying  mathe- 
matics of  it  is  now,  so  far  as  systematic  graded  education  is  concerned, 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  schools  which,  however  named,  we 
here  call  polytechnic  schools ;  that  is,  to  schools  of  essentially  pro- 
fessional grade,  and  of  the  naturalistic  kind. 

This  subject,  it  is  now  asserted,  should  not  be  so  confined ;  but 
why  not } 

1.  Because  the  elementary  parts  of  it  are  as  simple  as  the  other 
usual  requirements  for  admission  to  these  institutions,  and  should 
therefore  be  among  those  requirements. 

2.  Because  these  elementary  portions  are  a .  burdensome  and 
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hindering  interference  with  the  higher  and  proper  work  of  the  same 
institutions. 

3.  Because  a  polytechnic  school — located,  as  it  commonly  is,  in 
a  city,  and  necessarily  having  high  rates  of  tuition — is  too  expensive 
a  place  in  which  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects. 

How  then  should  the  general  subject  be  distributed } 

Answer.  First.  The  elementary  portions,  embracing  elementary 
operations  with  drawing  instruments  and  materials,  the  necessary 
practical  geometry,  and  the  simpler  applications  of  these  to  plan  and 
elevation,  and  perspective  drawing  of  regular  objects,  should  be  placed 
in  those  secondary  schools,  or  departments  of  such  schools,  which 
style  themselves  "preparatory  scientific,"  as  being  preparatory  to  the 
higher  scientific  schools. 

Second.  The  general  mathematical  portion  of  the  subject,  com- 
prehensively termed  "descriptive  geometry,"  and  embracing  the  gen- 
eral theory  and  methods  of  representing  solids  upon  planes,  and 
of  the  exact  construction  of  shadows  and  of  perspectives,  should  be 
included  in  the  mathematical  departments  of  colleges,  at  least  under 
elective  studies;  and  especially  in  those  colleges  which  announce 
"  scientific  courses  "  parallel  with  their  classical  ones. 

Now,  why  should  the  principles  and  praotice  of  elementary  mathe- 
matical or  mechanical  drawing  be  included  in  the  distinctively  "  Eng- 
lish "  or  "  scientific  "  preparatory  schools  or  departments } 

1.  Because  they  would  be  highly  useful  to  thousands,  in  each 
successive  period  of  secondary  pupilage,  who  probably  would  never 
otherwise  gain,  a  knowledge  of  them.  This  position  is  equally  sup- 
ported by  reason  and  by  broad  and  accessible  statistics.  Every  one 
is  liable  to  have  occasion  to  design  something,  large  or  small,  simple 
or  complex ;  mechanical,  architectural,  scientific,  or  industrial.  But 
as  speech  is  the  language  of  thought  in  general,  and  figures  and  signs 
the  special  language  of  arithmetic,  so  exact  drawing  is  the  language 
of  exact  design.  The  great  Olivier  was  accordingly  justified  in  speak- 
ing of  the  art  of  making  and  comprehending  mathematical  drawings 
as  the  art  of  writing  and  reading  the  graphic  language.  And  as 
many  never  advance,  or  for  their  life-purposes  never  actually  need 
to  advance  beyond  a  certain  stage  in  their  knowledge  of  language, 
so  there  are  many  to  whom  the  simple  and  easy  elements  of  mathe- 
matical drawing  would  be  invaluable,  even  though  they  might  never 
advance  beyond  them. 

2.  Because,  in  accordance  with  our  definition  of  the  ground  of 
the  existence  of  secondary  education  at  all,  that  stage  of  school  life 
should  introduce  its  pupils,  as  a  body,  to  the  beginnings  of  every  sub- 
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ject,  of  which  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  whether  they 
would  need  or  wish  to  know  more. 

3.  Because  elementary  mathematical  drawing  is  as  elementary  as 
other  customary  studies  are,  and  should  therefore,  both  logically 
and  practically,  be  placed  among  such  studies.  This  has  already 
been  implied  in  speaking  of  its  equally  proper  exclusion,  except  as  a 
requirement  for  admission,  from  polytechnic  schools. 

Why  should  the  higher  theoretical  or  general  mathematical  por- 
tion of  the  subject  —  descriptive  geometry  and  the  theory  of  per- 
spective—  be  included  in  college,  especially  in  college  general 
scientific  courses } 

Answer,  i.  Because  this  portion  is  a  general  and  not  a  technical 
subject ;  the  foundation  of  practice,  but  not  practice  itself. 

2.  Because  it  has  a  distinctive  beauty  and  disciplinary  power  of 
its  own,  equal,  as  is  believed,  to  those  of  other  mathematical  sub- 
jects ;  in  the  direction  of  conception  of  forms  in  space. 

3.  Because  it  would  contribute  materially,  in  connection  with  a 
general  revision  of  college  scientific  courses  (as  immediately  pre- 
paratory to  professional  ones),  to  adapt  such  courses  to  subsequent 
purely  professional  ones  in  polytechnic  schools.  Thus  two  highly 
desirable  and  mutually  beneficial  ends  would  be  accomplished.  Such 
college  courses  would  be  brought,  far  more  than  at  present,  into  vital 
relations  with  the  polytechnic  schools,  as  immediate  feeders  to  the 
latter.  Also,  a  far  larger  proportion,  than  at  present,  of  polytechnic 
students  would  have  the  benefit  of  previous  liberal  culture.  As  it  is, 
such  students  come,  in  far  too  many  cases,  directly  from  secondary 
schools,  with  the  result  that  broad-spirited  polytechnic  schools  are 
driven  to  attempt  the  work  of  six  years  in  four,  in  combining  liberal 
and  professional  culture,  and  of  necessity  cramping  both. 

.  But  if  all  this  seems  to  be  so  plainly  proved  to  be  what  aught 
to  be,  why  has  it  not  already  been,  and  for  a  long  time,  too  ? 

Answer.  Partly  for  want  of  teachers  ;  partly  from  the  mighty  force 
of  custom  and  association,  by  which  the  teaching  mind  in  all  grades 
of  institutions  clings  to  customary  subjects,  and  is  absorbed  in 
questions  and  discussions  constantly  arising  in  connection  with 
them,  and  hence  offers  the  resistance  of  inertia  to  the  introduction 
of  new  subjects ;  partly,  also,  from  dread  of  overcrowding  school 
work. 

How  can  these  difficulties  be  overcome  'i 

Afiswer.  I.  Many  teachers  of  preparatory  schools  could  easily 
qualify  themselves  for  something  more  fruitful  of  results  in  the  life 
of  the  pupil  than  the  mere  use  of  copy-books  ever  can  be. 
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2-  "Normal  schools,  generally,  might,  by  means  of  non-resident 
special  teachers,  sufficiently  train  select  classes  of  pupils,  desiring 
to  become  teachers  of  the  subjects  named,  in  preparatory  schools. 

3.  Polytechnic  as  well  as  college  graduates  might  often  benefi- 
cially turn  their  attention  to  teaching  in  the  line  of  their  previous 
studies. 

4.  Inertia  in  existing  directions  may  be  overcome  by  the  deflecting 
force  of  wholesome  meditation  on  the  benefit  to  be  conferred  on 
hundreds  of  preparatory  pupils  and  college  scientific  students,  to 
whom  the  subjects  contemplated  are  now  comparatively  inaccessible. 

5.  The  difficulty  of  overcrowding  school-work  can  only  be  met 
by  a  thorough  revision  and  readjustment  of  it,  rejecting  from  each 
of  the  two  existing  lines  of  study,  customarily  designated  as  "  Eng- 
lish" and  "  Classical,"  whatever  is  of  least  importance  to  it,  so  as  to 
make  room,  without  crowding,  for  what  is  most  essential.  Besides, 
if,  by  the  graded  distribution,  already  indicated,  of  the  successive 
portions  —  elementary,  general,  and  technical — of  the  whole  field  of 
mathematical  graphics,  among  preparatory,  college-scientific,  and 
polytechnic  schools,  the  courses  in  the  latter,  which  are  now  some- 
times too  encumbered  and  hence  extended,  could  be  reduced  to  two, 
or  at  most  to  three  years  in  length,  by  withdrawing  subjects  better 
given  in  preceding  stages  of  education,  the  time  so  gained  might  be 
employed  in  somewhat  lengthening  the  previous  preparatory  and 
collegiate  courses  ;  at  least  so  far  as  the  latter,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  with  the  alternative  "  scientific  "  courses,  are  of  less  than 
four  years.  Such  action  would  be  economical  for  the  student,  besides 
keeping  him,  in  some  cases,  probably,  under  better  influences ;  that 
is,  influences  at  least  better  suited  to  his  comparative  immaturity. 

Such,  very  briefly,  with  an  intention  and  effort  to  make  a  dry  sub- 
ject interesting,  if  possible,  is  the  cause^  quite  beyond  and  above 
any  mere  personal  ends,  for  which  its  advocates  have  hitherto 
labored  long,  waited  patiently,  and  made  sacrifices  ;  rejoicing  mean- 
time in  every  sign  of  progress  towards  the  addition  of  their  compar- 
atively neglected  branch  to  the  list  of  studies,  which,  each  in  due 
proportion  and  degree,  and  relation  to  the  varied  wants  of  different 
learners,  shall  minister  to  the  needs  of  common  as  well  as  higher 
education. 
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COMMON-SENSE  IN  CLASSICS. 

ATTIC  GREEK  AND  AUGUSTAN  LATIN. 

BY   E.   R.    HUMHPREYS. 

Comtimued/rom  No,  III. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  previous  remarks  that  it  is  not  the  object 
of  the  writer  to  magnify  or  exalt  the  importance  and  value  of  classical 
studies  at  the  expense  of  what  are  generally  termed  the  more  prac- 
tical and  necessary  branches  of  higher  education ;  but  to  demonstrate, 
(i)  what  he  himself  thoroughly  believes,  that  a  certain  soundy  although 
limited  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  not  merely  a  valuable  and 
effective  aid  to  the  satisfactory  prosecution  of  such  studies,  and 
especially  to  the  attaining  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  our  own 
language  and  its  vast  and  various  literature,  but  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  to  the  thorough  securing  of  those  important  results; 
(2)  that  this  classical  training  can  be  acquired  with  a  far  less  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labor,  under  competent  instruction,  than  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed  necessary,  and  than  probably  was  necessary  under 
former  circumstances  and  methods ;  and  (3)  that  if  this  opinion  is 
well  founded, — as  no  small  experience  in  education  has  convinced 
him  is  the  case,  — it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  leading  organs  of  popular 
education,  such  as  this  magazine  is  acknowledged  already  by  com- 
petent judges  in  America  and  England  to  be,  to  advocate  such  alter- 
ations and  improvements  in  the  public  education  of  the  country  as 
shall  enable  every  youth  and  maiden  to  acquire  this  most  valuable 
preliminary  training  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  such  an  age  as  shall  leave 
reasonable  and  sufficient  time  for  entering  upon,  and  all  the  more 
pleasantly  as  well  as  effectively  prosecuting,  those  courses  of  pro- 
fessional or  scientific  study  which  are  to  prepare  them  more  immedi- 
ately for  the  duties  of  life,  or  for  earning  their  living  in  life's  "  higher 
fields,"  as  they  are  commonly  —  though,  we  think,  not  rightly  — 
regarded. 

If  this  end  can  be  attained,  as  the  writer  entirely  believes,  an 
inestimable  boon  will  be  secured  by  the  cause  of  sound  education ; 
and  looking  at  the  social  and  political  circumstances  of  America,  and 
the  prominent  position  she  has  now  reached  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  he  does  not  hesitate  also  to  express  the  belief  that  it  will 
very  largely  tend  not  only  to  correct  and  counteract  some  depressing 
elements  that  now  exercise  an  evil  influence,  but  also  to  elevate  the 
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general  education  of  the  country  to  that  high  and  yet  "common- 
sense  "  plane  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  perpetuity 
of  a  pure  and  true  republic. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  position  herein  taken,  and  the 
utilitarian  objects  advocated,  may  seem  to  many  classical  scholars  to 
be  of  too  low  and  material  a  character  ;  but  it  is  his  duty  and  object 
to  write  in  support  of  "education  for  the  j)eople,"  not  of  any  one 
branch  or  specialty  thereof  on  its  own  sole  account.  He  may,  with- 
out immodesty,  claim  to  have  given  some  proofs  of  his  own  love  of 
classical  literature ;  and  therefore  he  hopes  to  be  forgiven  if  he  con- 
tinues still  to  maintain,  as  he  began  to  do  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  that  in  all  knowledge,  a  sound  knowledge  of  our  own 
mother  tongue  should,  by  inherent  right,  ever  ccupy  the  first  place; 
and  in  all  theories  and  systems  of  public  education,  that  the  interests 
of  the  many  should  be  regarded  in  preference  to  the  tastes  or  require- 
ments of  the  few.  So  entirely  is  he  possessed  with  these  convictions, 
that  did  he  not  believe  what  he  now  advocates  to  be  for  the  great 
and  lasting  benefit  of  general  education,  he  would  not  presume  to 
offer  this  paper  to  the  readers  of  Education. 

It  is  but  the  statement  of  a  patent  and  familiar  fact  to  observe  that 
the  nomenclature  used  in  the  various  natural  and  applied  sciences 

—  which  now,  in  a  daily  increasing  ratio,  justly  occupy  so  prominent 
and  important  a  place  in  all  practical  and  professional  education — has, 
with  the  universal  approval  of  learned  and  scientific  men,  been  almost 
entirely  formed  upon  the  basis  of  ancient  Greek,  which  is  allowed  to 
surpass  all  other  tongues,  ancient  or  modern,  in  adaptability  for  the 
formation  of  words  capable  of  expressing,  in  a  clear  and  vivid  form, 
both  general  and  more  minute  distinctions  and  shades  of  meaning  and 
definition,  such  as  in  modern  languages  —  as  in  German,  for  example 

—  can  only  be  expressed  by  long  and  clumsy  combinations,  that  are 
in  fact  little  more  than  several  simple  words  tacked  together  to  make 
one  long' compound  term,  which  after  all  merely  presents  to  the  eye 
and  mind  of  the  reader  several  distinct  and  unamalgamated  images, 
from  which  he  must  extract  for  himself  the  complex  idea,  before  he 
can  satisfactorily  proceed  in  his  study.  German  is  especially  named, 
because  more  has  been  done  in  that  noble  modern  language,. to  which 
our  own  is  so  closely  allied,  in  this  direction  of  forming  compound 
scientific  terms  and  names-than  in  any  other ;  and  yet  the  most  illus. 
trious  German  scientific  scholars  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Greek,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  the  Latin,  language  for 
forming  words  that  express  more  various  and  more  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  and  definition  in  less  space  and  with  greater  clearness, — 
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with,  moreover,  the  immense  advantage  of  being  readily  understood  by 
students  of  whatever  nationality,  who  have  acquired  a  moderate  but 
sound  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  And  be  it  added  in  praise  of 
German  education,  that  the  securing  of  such  knowledge  for  the  native 
youth  of  Germany  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  its  system  and 
method. 

The  writer  has  long  been  largely  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  great  difficulties  and  discouragements  encountered  in  this  coun- 
try by  students  of  medicine,  and  also  of  the  applied  and  natural 
sciences,  which  form  the  main  subjects  of  study  at  those  excellent 
and  most  important  institutions,  which  have  done  so  much  in  devel- 
oping the  rich  and  extensive  natural  resources  of  America,  —  the 
technological  and  scientific  colleges  and  schools,  —  from  the  want  of 
a  preliminary  training  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  he  rejoices  to  know 
that  a  large  number  of  the  ablest  professors  in  those  institutions  are 
now  ready  to  admit  the  great  value  of  such  a  training,  if  it  can  be 
secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  so  long  a  time  as  has  hitherto  been 
considered  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  every  person  possessed  of  good  taste 
and  self-respect  shrinks  from  referring  to  any  labors  or  successes  of 
his  own  in  support  of  his  arguments  ;  but  in  a  matter  of  this  nature, 
so  widely  and  deeply  important  in  all  its  bearings,  the  majority  of 
"  common-sense  "  readers  will  probably  attach  more  weight  to  a  short 
and  simple  statement  of  facts,  well  known  to  a  large  body  of  public 
men  and  leading  educators  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  than  to 
any  long  and  labored  theoretical  "argument,"  merely,  that  might  be 
made,  with  whatever  ingenuity  and  eloquence  it  should  be  supported 

The  writer,  therefore,  uninfluenced  by  any  idea  of  self-exaltation 
or  self-interest,  —  and  yet  more,  without  presuming  to  suppose  that 
his  own  methods  have  been  superior,  if  even  equal  to  those  of  mul- 
titudes of  other  educators,  —  would  simply  and  modestly  allude  to  the 
experience  on  which  the  views  maintained  in  this  paper  are  founded. 
He  has  been  a  teacher  for  more  than  thirty  years,  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  time  he  was  master  of  a  public  school,  which  was  raised 
from  a  decayed  and  fallen  state  to  a  condition  of  great  usefulness  and 
high  reputation ;  and  in  various  ways  and  capacities  was  called  to 
advise  and  assist  in  promoting  improvements  in  public-school  educa- 
tion by  the  leaders  of  education,  including  two  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  and  one  Prime  and  one 
Home  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  where  many  of  the  methods  sug- 
gested by  him  now  form  part  of  the  system  of  public  education.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  long  period  of  in- 
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terruption  from  illness,  he  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  candidates 
for  Oxford,  Harvard,  and  other  American  and  English  universities, 
and  very  largely  in  reading  with  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the 
States,  who  have  sought  in  their  vacations,  or  by  correspondence  at 
other  times,  to  refresh  or  improve  their  knowledge.  He  has  also  had 
under  his  tuition  a  large  number  of  medical,  legal,  and  technological 
students,  who  had  realized,  by  painful  experience,  the  difficulties  arising 
from  their  want  of  that  previous  classical  training  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  The  extensive  communication  into  which  he  has  thus 
been  brought  with  teachers  throughout  America,  to  the  number  of 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  in  the  last  five  years,  has  made  him,  he 
believes,  tolerably  well  acquainted  both  with  the  state  of  education 
in  America  generally,  and  with  the  qualifications  and  "spirit"  of  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  public  education ;  and 
it  has  been  a  source  of  sincere  pleasure  to  have  practically  learned, 
in  this  way,  the  thorough  and  intense  earnestness  of  purpose  by 
which  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  America — North  and  West 
and  East,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  South,  in  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  Boston  —  are 
animated.  In  this  earnest  professional  spirit  of  the  great  body  of 
teachers,  America  possesses  to-day  a  strong  and  solid  foundation  for 
advanced  and  enlightened  education,  which,  if  wisely  and  sensibly 
guided^  rather  by  conintonsense  and  self-restraint  on  their  own  part 
than  by  external  dictation  and  direction,  will,  under  God's  blessing, 
be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results,  socially  and  politically. 

The  public  educational  body  of  America  —  while  doubtless  suscep- 
tible of  many  improvements,  as  its  own  best  members  are  the  most 
ready  to  acknowledge  —  affords  this  day  a  material  and  basis  inferior 
to  none  in  the  world,  for  effectively  working  out  the  great  problem 
of  national  enlightenment  and  true,  solid  success,  and  of  realizing 
the  noble  idea  of  a  true  and  lasting,  republic,  in  which  knowledge 
and  virtue  shall  go  hand  in  hand  together  on  the  road  to  social  and 
national  happiness. 

The  relations  which  the  writer  has  had  with  students  in  the  scien- 
tific and  professional  schools,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  of 
their  difficulties  and  wants,  has  been  very  valuable  as  a  test  of  the 
opinions  he  had  previously  formed,  on  more  limited  data,  of  the 
value,  or  rather  imperative  necessity,  of  a  certain  amount  of  sound 
classical  learning  for  all  students  whom  necessity  or  inclination  may 
lead  to  enter  on  those  practical  life-courses  of  training  without  grad- 
uating at  a  university.  Whatever  future  progress  in  opinion  and  in 
action  may  bring  about,  it  seems  probable  that  for  some  time,  pcr- 
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sonal  need,  or  that  eager  desire  for  entering  early  on  the  practical 
business  of  life  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  Young  America, 
will  continue  to  lead  a  majority  of  our  youth  to  enter  upon  these  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  especially  upon  those  necessary  for  qualifying 
them  to  become  civil,  civil  and  mechanical,  mining  and  railway  en- 
gineers, architects  and  surveyors,  without  previously  spending  four 
years  at  a  university. 

These  and  other  allied  departments  of  public  employment  offer  the 
best,  most  natural,  and  widest  fields  for  the  putting  forth  of  that  com- 
bined mental  and  physical  energy  and  perseverance  of  which  the  youth 
of  this  country  arc  pre-eminently  possessed ;  and  therefore  it  would 
seem  that  the  more  advanced  stages  of  public  education  should,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  so  guided  and  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to  enter 
upon  the  special  courses  of  study  required  at  the  scientific  and  profes- 
sional schools,  in  a  condition  as  well  prepared  as  possible  to  understand 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  to  be  afforded  them  therein. 
Hitherto,  in  those  schools,  as  also  very  largely  at  the  universities,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  students,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
such  preparatory  training  (often  resulting  from  no  fault  of  their 
teachers,  but  rather  from  a  want  of  judgment  and  common-sense  on 
their  parents'  part,  or  of  patience  on  their  own),  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
stant and  irksome  struggle  with  diffictilties  arising  from  deficient 
preparatory  trainings  when  they  ought  to  be  advancing  solidly  and 
steadily  in  the  regular  special  studies  of  their  several  professions. 

To  revert  very  briefly  to  a  fact  of  experience  directly  bearing  on 
this  point;  the  writer,  having  been  strongly  impressed  with  this 
same  want  as  felt  by  many  of  his  pupils  in  England,  as  well  as  by  the 
deficiencies  of  the  system  generally  pursued  there  in  English  educa- 
tion generally,  was  induced,  at  what  proved  eventually  a  heavy  pecun- 
iary loss  to  himself,  but  which  he  has  never  regretted,  to  add  a  new 
department,  in  the  form  of  a  scientific  and  technological  school,  to 
the  old  foundation  school  of  which  he  was  head-master.  In  that 
work  he  was  generously  and  earnestly  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
liberal  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  particularly  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  by  an  illustrious  scientific  man.  —  well  known  in,  and 
connected  by  marriage  with,  this  country,  —  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  who 
was  then  the  Prince's  secretary,  and  able  assistant  in  carrying  out 
those  views  for  the  improvement  of  general  education  in  Great 
Britain  for  which  the  Prince  Consort  unobtrusively,  but  very  ear- 
nestly and  effectively,  labored  all  through  his  too  short,  but  most 
noble  and  honorable  life. 

The   plan  adopted,  in  the  case  of  such  pupils  as  were  not  going 
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forward  to  the  university,  and  therefore  did  not  require  a  full  classical 
education,  was,  after  they  had  passed  through  a  course  of  Eng- 
lish, mathematical,  and  classical  training,  including  a  moderate  but 
accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  from  their  tenth  to  about 
their  fifteenth  year,  then  to  allow  them,  while  still  proceeding  with 
some  studies,  particularly  higher  English  and  the  modern  languages, 
in  the  classical  school,  to  enter  on  the  special  courses  in  the  new 
building,  styled  the  Civil  Service  and  Scientific  Department,  and 
thus  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the  London  School  of  Mines,  or  the 
professional  schools,  or  to  compete  at  the  civil-service  examinations. 

The  result  was,  in  every  way,  most  satisfactory.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  two  years,  several  young  men  thus  prepared 
entered  on  the  courses  in  London  very  successfully,  two  of  them 
winning  scholarships,  and  others  winning  appointment  by  compe- 
tition in  the  Indian  civil  service ;  and  in  subsequent  years  the  bene- 
fits of  the  plan  have  been  increasingly  realized.  The  writer  has 
before  him  a  long  list  of  young  men,  many  of  them  now  distinguished 
in  science,  medicine,  and  in  the  civil  service  of  India, — where  two, 
the  sons  of  widows  in  very  narrow  circumstances,  are  now  district 
judges,  with  large  salaries,  —  who  were  trained  in  this  department. 
Another  is  a  Fellow  of  Oxford  and  professor  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

The  writer  was  by  this  experiment  confirmed  in  his  belief  that  it 
was  quite  possible,  in  an  English  "grammar  school  "  open  to  all  boys, 
however  humble  or  poor,  of  a  large  district,  to  give  each  a  good  Eng- 
lish and  general  education,  with  a  useful,  accurate  training  up  to  a 
certain  point  in  Latin  and  Greek,  together  with  such  scientific  instruc- 
tion as  should  qualify  them  better  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the 
instruction  of  the  scientific  and  professional  teachers  of  the  higher 
institutions,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sevetiteen  years.  All  the 
pupils  above  referred  to  —  two  of  whom  won  their  civil-service 
appointments  at  the  severe  competitive  examinations  open  to  all 
England  —  entered  on  their  professional  life  work  when  under  twenty- 
two  years  of  age. 

The  general  school  system  of  America —  of  which,  in  all  its  main 
features,  the  writer  is  an  ardent  admirer — differs  so  widely  from  that 
of  Great  Britain,  that  very  probably  many  means  and  methods  which 
have  proved  useful  in  the  one  country  may  not  be  equally  adapted 
to  the  other.  But,  looking  back  carefully  over  the  facts  of  his  own 
experience  in  connection  with  education  in  both  countries,  he  is  led 
to  entertain  a  belief  that  the  same  useful  results  might  be  —  under 
modifications  adapted  to  the  differences  of  political  and  social  insti- 
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tutions  —  secured  in  these  United  States  at  large  more  easily  and 
promptly  than  they  have  been,  to  a  considerable  but  limited  extent, 
by  the  old  "  grammar  or  endowed  schools  "  of  Great  Britain,  aided 
by  and  co-operating  with  the  civil-service  examination  board,  and  the 
middle-class  examination  boards  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Here 
public  education  is  generously  supported  by  the  people  as  a  funda- 
mental and  essential  part  of  the  political  system.  America  has  at 
the  present  moment  a  large,  enthusiastic,  and  highly  qualified  body  of 
educators  of  every  rank  and  kind,  from  that  of  the  learned  and  able 
presidents  and  professors  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  other 
colleges,  inferior  to  them  in  little  but  ancient  prestige  and  pecun- 
iary endowments,  down  to  the  masters  and  assistants  in  the  public 
schools ;  than  whom  no  country,  in  the  writer's  well-weighed  opinion, 
can  show,  as  a  whole,  a  more  earnest,  conscientious,  and  efficient 
body  of  teachers.  With  such  valuable  aids  and  appliances,  all  on 
hand,  and  with  the  recent  addition  of  the  national  council  of  educa- 
tion, elected  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  their  brethren, — with  the 
special  object,  it  is  presumed,  of  advising  and  promoting  wise  reforms 
and  improvements,  —  much  more  may  justly  be  expected  of  free  and 
progressive  America  than  is  possible  to  be  done  for  all  the  people  in 
any  conservative  and  class-arranged  nation. 

In  his  subsequent  remarks  the  writer  will  state  what  seem  to  him 
to  be  needed  and  practicable  improvements  in  the  system,  methods, 
and  means  of  Greek  and  Latin  instruction,  with  the  especial  view  of 
rendering  such  instruction  auxiliary  to  sound  English  and  scientific 
education,  and  available,  not  only  as  it  is  in  the  old  "grammar 
schools"  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  humblest  and  poorest  boyy  but  also 
—  what  America  has  just  cause  already  to  be  proud  of — to  the  hum- 
blest and  poorest  maiden  in  the  land.  He  feels  it,  however,  due  to 
himself  to  state  that  it  has  only  been  after  earnest  request  from  the 
conductors  of  this  magazine,  that  he  has  consented  to  risk  the  charge 
of  presumption  by  offering  suggestions  that  will  be  read  by  so  many 
men  of  far  greater  experience  and  acquirements  than  himself,  —  a 
task  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  he  is  only  able 
to  do  what  he  can  towards  its  accomplishment,  at  short  intervals, 
and  literally  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  his  daily  course  of  labor.  He  can 
honestly  say  that  in  whatever  he  thus  writes  he  has  no  personal 
interest  to  serve  or  feeling  to  gratify.  He  is  glad  and  grateful  to  be 
enabled  to  pursue  his  duties  as  a  tutor,  and  studies  as  a  scholar,  with 
fair  health  and  energy,  and  he  neither  looks  nor  wishes  for  any  more 
public  sphere  of  duty.  It  has  been  the  wish  and  work  of  his  life  to 
do  whatever  little  he  could  in  support  of  the  cause  of  education,— 
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above  all,  sound  "  English "  education,  —  and  of  the  profession  of 
the  educator.  Since  he  has  become  a  citizen  of  America,  where  he 
has  received  so  much  kindness  and  consideration,  he  has  endeavored, 
—  and  not  in  vain, — as  a  small  return  of  gratitude,  to  disseminate 
fuller  and  more  correct  ideas  of  American  institutions,  and  especially 
of  American  educators  and  education,  in  the  mother  country ;  and 
now  he  ventures  to  express  the  hope  that  any  suggestions  he  may 
modestly  offer  will  be  accepted  as  at  least  given,  not  in  a  presump- 
tuous or  self-sufficient,  but  in  a  grateful,  kindly,  and  brotherly  spirit, 
to  his  brother  teachers  and  to  their  pupils. 
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THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
I. 

BY  GEORGE   HICKS. 

The  success  or  the  failure  of  the  public-school  system  of  America 
has  an  interest  which  reaches  far  beyond  her  own  boundaries.     In 
this  matter  many  countries,  now  engaged  in  efforts  to  educate  the 
people,  look  to  America  as  their  example,  and  rely  largely  upon  her 
experience.     Among  the  minor  countries  which  are  establishing  and 
fostering  a  system  of  public  schools  is  the  island  of  Jamaica  :  an 
island  that  is  now  (not  without  opposing  influences)  slowly  under- 
going a  process  of  transformation  which  will,  I  think,  make    the 
Jamaica  of  the  future  as  notable  for  the  prosperity  of  the  many  as 
the  Jamaica  of  the  past  was  proverbial  for  the  wealth  of  the  few. 
Our  Jamaica  authorities  believe  that  a  public-school  system  is  one 
of  the  essential  factors  for  producing  a  prosperous  future,  and  it  is 
considered  that  America  furnishes  conclusive  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  this  belief.     It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  article  in  the 
December  number  of  the  "North  American  Review,"  entitled  "The 
Public-School  Failure,"  has  caused  here  in  Jamaica  a  shock  of  pro- 
found surprise.     The  name  of  the  author,  Richard  Grant  White,  is 
well  known  as  one  that  carries  much  weight  in  matters  of  literary 
criticism ;  and  he  it  is  who  makes  the  assertion,  as  positive  as  it  is 
astounding,  that  the  public-school  system  of  America  has  completely 
failed,  resulting  in  evil  and  not  in  good.     If  this  be  the  case,  public 
schools  may  as  well  be  abandoned  everywhere ;  for  in  one  thing  Mr. 
White  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  that  is  in  his  statement  that  in 
America  the  public-school  system   has  been  in  operation    under 
conditions  "singularly  favorable,"  and  that  "a  better  opportunity  for 
testing  its  worth  could  not  be  hoped  for."     If  it  fails  in  America, 
where  in  all  the  wide  world  can  it  be  expected  to  succeed }    This 
is  a  matter  which,  as  it  concerns  all  humanity,  is  not  foreign  to  any 
one,  and  I  do  not  fear  that  comments  sent  from  Jamaica  will  be 
deemed  intrusive. 

The  January  and. February  numbers  of  the  "Review"  have  come 
to  hand,  and  I  find  that  of  the  thousands  of  very  able  men  who  are 
earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  the  public-school  system  of  America, 
no  one  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  pause  in  his  work  in  order  to 
make  any  reply  to  Mr.  White.  Perhaps  their  silence  is  the  reply 
most  fitting.  A  point  should  ultimately  be  reached,  in  course  of 
time,  where  some  things  might  be  considered  as  settled.     In  the 
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judgment  of  very  many,  the  worth  of  public  schools  is  a  question 
which  has  reached  that  point,  and  is  no  longer  a  question.  To  them, 
therefore,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence  that  Mr.  White 
should  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  his  usual  line  of  literary  studies, 
to  pronounce  his  opinion,  with  extraordinary  positiveness,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  judgment  of  a  host  of  the  most  accomplished  statesmen 
of  the  present  and  a  former  generation,  whose  conclusions  were 
reached  after  a  vast  amount  of  careful  research  and  thoughtful  con- 
sicleration.  And  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  some  of  the 
errors  and  fallacies  in  which  the  article  abounds.  Although  my 
personal  knowledge  of. the  public  schools  of  America  is  not  alto- 
gether so  extensive  as  I  could  wish,  and  although  I  have  not  here 
access  to  all  the  reports  and  documents  I  might  desire  to  consult, 
still,  for  my  present  purpose,  I  am  quite  sufficiently  provided.  The 
article  is  so  weak  at  every  point  that  almost  any  weapon  will  suffice. 
In  very  sooth  the  article  is  wholly  unworthy  of  so  great  a  theme. 
It  outrages  common-sense,  and  is  ludicrously  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent with  itself.  It  presents  a  few  partial,  exceptional,  half-stated 
facts,  and  some  statements  which  do  not  happen  to  be  facts ;  and 
upon  them  are  based  broad  generalizations,  whose  fallacy  cannot  but 
be  apparent  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject.  The 
article  has  not  even  the  redeeming  merit  of  novelty;  for  substan- 
tially it  reiterates  errors  which  had  been  uttered  and  disposed  of 
many  years  ago,  and  which  have  long  since  been  consigned  to  the 
political  waste-basket  of  Christendom. 
The  main  drift  of  the  article  seems  to  be  to  show :  — 

1.  The  result  of  educating  the  people  in  America,  through  the 
public-school  system,  has  been  deplorable. 

2.  The  public-school  system  does  not  educate  the  people. 

In  the  present  paper  there  will  be  space  for  considering  only  the 
first  of  these  propositions. 

The  condemnation  of  the  public-school  system  is  most  sweeping 
and  indiscriminate.  After  stating,  truly  enough,  that  of  all  their 
institutions  there  is  none  in  which  the  American  people  have  more 
confidence  or  have  felt  a  greater  pride  than  in  their  public-school 
system,  Mr.  White  says:  — 

"  There  is  not  one  of  them  so  unworthy  of  either  confidence  or 
pride ;  not  one  which  has  failed  so  completely  to  accomplish  the  end 
for  which  it  was  established.  And  the  case  is  worse  than  that  of 
mere  failure ;  for  the  result  has  been  deplorable,  and  threatens  to  be 
disastrous.** 

This  arraignment  of  the  public-school  system  is  accompanied  by 
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one  of  those  flippant,  pessimistic  diatribes  against  an  entire  people 
which  are  so  easily  and  frequently  uttered,  and  which  —  though 
containing  some  particles  of  truth  —  are  essentially  false,  but  whose 
undoubted  and  evident  falsity  it  is  always  difficult  to  prove  in  detail. 
Mr.  White  draws  a  picture  which,  in  all  its  main  features,  is  a  coun- 
terpart of  those  that  were  presented  to  our  fathers,  and  our  grand- 
fathers before  them,  as  their  likenesses.  For  the  matter  of  that,  it 
is  but  a  paraphrase  of  Juvenal  or  Bishop  Hall.  In  all  ages,  since 
the  fabled  Golden  Age,  some  young  men  have  been  idle  and  vicious; 
in  all  ages  some  men  have  sought  place  and  emolument  by  means  of 
bribery  and  corruption ;  and  in  all  ages  and  nations  dishonesty  in 
business  has  been  so  common  that  the  fact  has  passed  into  the 
proverbs  of  all  languages.  But  Mr.  White  has  found  something  to 
say  concerning  the  young  women  of  America  which  is  quite  new. 
Never  before  has  it  been  said  by  one  of  their  countrymen  that  the 
young  women  of  America  have  lost  their  modesty,  and  still  worse, 
that  "  they  do  not  even  blush  that  they  have  lost  it"  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  touching  the  relation  of  the  public-school  system  to 
dishonesty  and  the  modesty  of  young  women,  but  I  pass  them  now 
to  consider  the  main  statements  of  the  article. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  article  Mr.  White  asserts  that  the  public- 
school  system  has  completely  failed,  and  that  its  results  are  deplor- 
able. In  the  body  of  his  article  he  declares  that  he  has  demonstrated 
"that  its  influence  is  not  to  make  men  good  and  thrifty  and  happy; 
that  it  is  not  adapted  to  produce  the  best  government  of  the  people." 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  article  we  are  again  informed  what  is  the 
"  result "  of  the  system  established  in  America  for  the  education  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Mr.  White  does  not  content  himself  with 
stating  that  along  with  the  public-school  system,  or  despite  of  it, 
certain  alleged  evils  exist;  but  he  sets  forth  such  evils  as  the 
"result"  of — i,  ^.,  the  effect  produced  by,  the  consequence  of — the 
public-school  system  of  America.  He*speaks  of  that  system  as  "a 
system  the  result  of  which,  according  to  the  experience  of  half  a 
century,  is  deterioration  in  purity  of  morals,  in  decency  of  life,  in 
thrift,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  good  citizens^  *  If  one  will  but 
think  of  it,  this  is  a  very  grave  indictment.  Is  there,  can  there  be, 
any  proof  to  sustain  such  a  case  ?  Mr.  White  assures  us  that  his 
proof  is  conclusive.  After  making  his  vague,  general,  indefinite 
assertions  as  to  prevalent  idleness,  corruption,  dishonesty,  immod- 
esty, etc.,  he  then  adds  something  much  more  definite,  which  appears 

*  The  italics  here  and  subsequently  are  mine.  . 
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to  be  put  forth  as  the  most  emphatic  statement  in  the  article,  and 
which  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  on  record,  evidence  furnished  quite 
independently  of  any  investigation  of  the  subject,  which  proves  the 
case  against  the  public-school  system  as  clearly  and  undeniably  as  the 
truth  of  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation  is  proved  by  the  calculations 
which  enable  astronomers  to  declare  the  motions  and  to  weigh  the 
substance  of  the  planets." 

Really,  this  begins  to  look  very  serious !  It  would  be  difficult  to 
frame  a  statement  of  more  momentous  importance.  This  challenges 
the  attention  of  every  State  in  the  Union:  the  older  Northern 
States,  where  the  public-school  system  has  long  been  established, 
and  has  a  firmer  hold  to-day  than  ever  before ;  the  States  of  the 
Northwest,  where,  upon  their  first  settlement,  the  public-school 
system  was  immediately  adopted,  and  has  since  been  in  process  of 
constant  growth  and  advancement ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  States 
of  the  new  South,  where  the  public-school  system  is  now  accepted 
by  Southern  statesmen  with  a  unanimity  quite  unexpected.  Many, 
indeed,  like  Senator  Brown,  of  Georgia,  and  Dr.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia, 
support  the  system  with  entire  cordiality,  as  a  most  wise  and  neces- 
sary instrumentality  in  the  work  of  Southern  regeneration.  Even 
in  South  Carolina,  Col.  Hugh  Thompson,  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  reporting  as  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  61,218 
white  children  and  42,853  colored  children,  says,  "Our  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  fully  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  they 
have  enjoyed  for  the  last  four  years  can  best  be  continued  and 
increased  by  providing  for  the  education  of  all  classes."  With  such 
sentiments,  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  so  widely  sundered 
in  the  past,  will  be  drawn  together  in  close  sympathy.  But  is  this 
change  in  the  South  a  change  for  the  worse }  In  the  recent  slave 
States  675,150  colored  children  are  enrolled  in  the  schools,  —  a  fact 
that  is  pregnant  with  great  results  for  the  future.  Is  it  such  a  fact 
as  should  fill  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  America  with  dread.? 
Would  it  be  wise  to  return  to  the  old  paths,  —  bum  the  school- 
houses  and  imprison  the  school-teachers?  Will  the  "result"  be 
"deterioration  in. purity  of  morals,  in  decency  of  life,  in  thrift,  and 
in  all  that  goes  to  make  good  citizens,"  among  the  colored  people  of 
the  South  ?  Mr.  White's  statement  does  not  concern  America  only. 
His  "case"  is  made  against  the  public-school  system  wherever  found. 
It  concerns  all  nations.  The  wisdom  or  unwisdom  ot  instituting  a 
public-school  system  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  masses  has 
been  under  earnest  discussion  for  half  a  century,  and  has  been 
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subjected  to  minute  and  searching  and  far-reaching  investigation, 
until  finally  all  civilized  nations  may  be  said  to  have  settled  down 
upon  the  conclusion,  and  are  now  acting  upon  the  conviction,  that 
the  education  of  all  the  people  is  essential  to  the  public  weal  and 
national  prosperity,  and  is  necessary  to  prevent  national  decay.  This 
is  not  the  result  of  any  weak  sentimentality,  nor  the  promptings  of 
some  sudden  philanthropic  impulse.  As  a  rule,  the  result  has  been 
reached  only  after  a  fierce  and  prolonged  struggle.  It  has  been  a 
hard-won  victory.  The  ground  has  been  contested  inch  by  inch. 
Take  the  case  of  England  :  For  many  years  very  little  headway  was 
made ;  for  the  ruling  classes  seemed  to  agree  with  the  author  of  the 
"Fable  of  the  Bees,"  that  "reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  very 
pernicious  to  the  poor."  According  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1807,  thought  it 
"expedient  that  the  people  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance." 
Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  had  said  that  "the  first  duty  of 
government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  government,  is  to 
encourage  education " ;  but  England  was  very  slow  to  adopt  that 
principle  in  political  science.  It  was  only  after  a  long  contest  and 
repeated  defeats  that  the  advocates  of  popular  education,  renewing 
their  efforts  in  the  Reform  Parliament,  were  able  in  1834  to  carry  a 
grant  of  ;£ 20,000.  In  1839,  when  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the 
grant  to  ;£30,ooo,  and  to  secure  efficient  supervision  of  its  expendi- 
ture, the  contest  was  renewed,  and  the  vote  was  passed  by  a  bare 
majority  of  two,  —  a  vote  which  constitutes  an  epoch  in  English 
history.  How  great  was  the  opposition  of  the  ruling  classes  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords,  powerless  to  defeat 
the  money  vote,  went  in  a  body  to  the  Queen  to  petition  her  to 
rescind  the  grant.  Subsequent  efforts  to  enlarge  and  extend  the 
system,  so  as  to  bring  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  met  with 
determined  opposition.  The  stubbornness  of  the  opposition  to 
popular  education  is  seen  not  only  in  the  votes  but  in  the  discussions 
of  the  day,  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  The  comments  of  Coleridge 
are  worth  quoting :  "  Our  statesmen,  who  survey  with  jealous  dread 
all  plans  for  the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  may  be  thought  to 
proceed  on  the  system  of  antagonist  muscles,  and  in  the  belief  that 
the  closer  a  nation  shuts  its  eyes  the  wider  it  will  open  its  hands. 
Or  do  they  act  on  the  principle  that  the  status  belli  is  the  natural 
relation  between  the  people  and  the  government,  and  that  it  is 
prudent  to  secure  the  result  of  the  contest  by  gouging  the  adversary 
in  the  first  instance.?"  After  aptly  comparing  an  ignorant  popula- 
tion to  a  blind  Samson,  whose  "darkness  added  to  his  fury  without 
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diminishing  his  strength,"  Coleridge  continues:  "The  error  might 
be  less  unpardonable  with  a  statesman  of  the  Continent ;  but  with 
Englishmen,  who  have  Ireland  in  one  direction  and  Scotland  in 
another,  —  in  the  one,  ignorance,  sloth,  and  rebellion,  in  the  other, 
general  information,  industry,  and  loyalty, — verily,  it  is  not  error 
merely,  but  infatuation."  The  opponents  of  popular  education,  in 
their  turn,  insisted  that  its  advocates  were  the  infatuated  ones.  A 
member  of  Parliament,  ridiculing  the  idea  of  educating  the  laboring 
classes,  exclaimed,  "Was  there  ever  anything  more  absurd?  It 
really  seems  as  if  God  had  withdrawn  common-sense  from  this 
House!"  But  in  1870,  —  another  great  epoch  in  English  national 
education, — when  the  system  was  improved  and  largely  extended, 
and  the  nation  "set  itself  to  work,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Forster,  "and 
organized  itself  to  put  down  ignorance,"  all  parties  agreed  in  the 
necessity  of  providing  "efficient,  sufficient,  and  suitable"  means  for 
the  education  of  the  people.  How  thoroughly  aroused  England  was 
to  thi3  work  appears  from  the  fact  that  while  her  population  has 
increased  12  per  cent  since  1870,  the  school  attendance  has  increased 
108  per  cent.  The  annual  grant  of  >f  30,000,  so  grudgingly  voted, 
and  obtained  only  after  a  desperate  struggle  in  1839,  ^^^  ^^^  reached 
a  sum  exceeding  ;£2,ooo,ooo,  which  is  voted  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  England  at  last  has  placed  herself  where  her  late  poet 
woxild  have  her  stand,  securing  education  for  all  her  children,  — 

"  So  that  none  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools." 

The  position  now  decisively  taken  by  England,  that  the  government 
should  maintain  a  public-school  system  to  secure  universal  education, 
is  the  position  taken  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,*  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  by  the  English  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  even  by  Japan.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany  and  one  or  two  smaller  states,  this  posi- 
tion is  far  in  advance  of  that  occupied  upon  this  question  of  national 
education  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Never  before  in  the  history 
jf  mankind  was  there  such  a  general  effort  to  give  "intellectual 
implements  and  tools  "  to  the  toiling  millions  of  the  race.  Nations 
that  were  sinking  into  decadence,  and  that  are  now  striving  to  put  on 
fresh  life  and  regain  lost  position,  are  bending  their  energies  in  the 
line  of  popular  education.     In  this  new  educational  era,  inspired  by 

*  In  Russia  the  scheme  for  national  education  is,  as  yet,  far  more  comprehensive  on  paper 
than  in  practical  operation ;  and  in  Turkey,  of  course,  like  all  other  reforms,  it  exists  simply 
on  paper. 
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the  examples  of  America  and  Germany,  nation  vies  with  nation  in 
the  endeavor  to  perfect  a  public-school  system  which  shall  give  the 
best  possible  instruction  to  the  largest  possible  number. 

And  now  comes  Richard  Grant  White,  and  asserts  that,  tested 
under  conditions  "singularly  favorable,"  the  "result"  of  a  public- 
school  system  of  educating  the  people  is  "deterioration  in  purity  of 
morals,  in  decency  of  life,  in  thrift,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  good 
citizens " ;  and  he  announces  to  the  world  that  the  proof  of  "  the 
case  against  the  public-school  system  "  is  as  infallible  as  the  unerring 
deductions  of  astronomical  science.*  The  query  is.  What  is  it  that 
everybody,  everywhere,  has  failed  to  find,  and  that  has  at  length  been 
discovered?  What  is  this  proof  which  is  to  demonstrate,  absolutely 
beyond  question,  that  the  quest  of  half  a  century  has  utterly  failed, 
and  that  the  most  eminent  men  of  all  the  nations,  after  diligent  and 
prolonged  search  for  the  right  path,  have  all  missed  the  way  ?  What 
is  this  new  field  of  truth  now  disclosed,  whose  revelations  shall  over- 
throw the  conclusions  universally  reached,  after,  as  was  supposed,  all 
possible  fields  of  inquiry  had  been  most  carefully  explored  ?  Well,  it 
is  all  set  forth  in  the  following  sentence: — 

"  The  census  returns  show  that  crime,  immorality,  and  insanity  are 
greater  in  proportion  to  population  in  those  [some]  communities 
which  have  been  long  under  the  influence  of  the  public-school  system 
than  they  are  in  those  [some]  which  have  been  without  it." 

Tush  !  That  has  been  uttered  many  and  many  a  time  before  this 
late  day,  and  has  received  all  the  consideration  it  ever  deserved.  Mr. 
White's  field  of  discovery  is  an  old  field,  from  which  the  harvest  was 
gathered  long  ago,  and  thrashed  out  and  winnowed  and  sifted,  and  the 
net  results  measured  and  weighed  and  duly  labelled,  and  the  chaff 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  What  Mr.  White  produces,  with  so  con- 
fident an  assurance  of  its  conclusiveness,  proves  to  be  as  "stsde"  as 
it  is  "  flat  and  unprofitable." 

Some  thirty  years  ago  Sir  Archibald  Alison  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  History  of  Europe  "  (second  series),  and  in  that  vol- 
ume he  adduced  various  statistics  to  prove  just  what  Mr.  White  has 
asserted  with  such  a  flourish ;  and  the  American  essayist  but  copies  the 
British  historian  in  declaring  that  an  increase  of  crime  is  the  "  result " 
(says  the  essayist),  the  "  effect "  (says  the  historian),  of  educating  the 
people.     Alison's  statement  is  as  follows :  — 

•Aristotle,  in  concluding  the  discussion  of  a  political  question  ("  Politics,"  B.  VIL,  Ch. 
7),  modestly  states  that  the  matter  was  thus  *'  nearly  determined,*'  and  adds  that  he  says 
*'  nearly "  because  absolute  certainty  in  such  matters  of  reasoning  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Mr.  White,  however,  admits  of  no  particle  of  doubt  in  his  reasoning. 
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**The  utmost  efforts  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  made  in 
various  countries  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  the  laboring 
classes ;  but  not  only  has  no  diminution  in  consequence  been  percep- 
tible in  the  amount  of  crime,  but  the  effect  has  been  just  the  reverse, 
—  they  have  both  signally  and  alarmingly  increased.  Education  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  state  policy  in  Prussia,  and  every  child  is, 
by  the  compulsion  of  government,  sent  to  school ;  but  so  far  has 
this  universal  spread  of  education  been  from  eradicating  the  seeds  of 
evil,  that  serious  crime  is  fourteen  times  as  prevalent  in  proportion  to 
the  population  in  Prussia  as  it  is  in  France,  where  about  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  France  itself 
.  .  .  the  amount  of  crime  in  all  the  eighty-three  departments  is,  with- 
out one  single  exception,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  instruction 
received  ...  In  America  the  educated  criminals  are  in  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  three  times  the  uneducated,  and  in  some 
double  only ;  in  all,  greatly  superior  in  number.*  These  facts,  to  all 
persons  capable  of  yielding  assent  to  evidence  in  opposition  to  preju- 
dice, completely  settle  the  question^ 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  "quarter  of  a  century"  which  Alison 
refers  to,  various  discussions  in  legislative  bodies,  and  a  number  of 
widely  circulated  publications,  —  such  as  John  Foster's  "  Essay  on 
Popular  Ignorance  "  and  Dr.  Channing's  *'  Lectures  on  the  Elevation 
of  the  Laboring  Classes,"  —  had  produced  a  deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  and  stimulated  active  efforts  in  that  direction ;  and 
Alison's  subsequent  statement  (above  quoted),  supported  by  tables  of 
statistics  which  seemed  to  disprove  what  were  believed  to  be  the  irre- 
sistible conclusions  of  Foster  and  Channing,  did  not  pass  without 
exciting  general  attention  and  close  scrutiny.  Many  opponents  of 
popular  education  in  England  joined  in  the  chorus  of  which  Alison 
had  given  the  key-note.  The  allegation  that  an  alarming  increase  of 
crime  is  the  effect  of  extending  education  to  the  laboring  classes,  was 
presented  in  every  variety  of  statement,  and  tabulated  statistics  were 
relied  upon  to  verify  the  allegation.  The  facts  thus  presented 
received  ample  consideration.  The  whole  matter  of  the  relation  of 
popular  education  to  national  welfare  was  investigated  with  a  patience 
and  thoroughness  and  fulness  which  seemed  to  embrace  everything 
and  to  overlook  nothing ;  and  what  is  the  outcome  ?  Did  the  facts 
marshalled  by  Alison  "  completely  settle  the  question  " }    Did  they 

•The  following  is  the  statement  made  in  187 1  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  rela- 
tive to  education  and  crime  in  America :  "  The  average  statistics  of  the  United  States 
show  that  out  of  the  small  percentage  of  people  unable  to  read  and  write  come  about  one 
third  of  the  criminals,  and  of  the  remaining  two  thirds  only  one  in  a  hundred  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  higher  branches.'* 

\ 
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settle  it  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  ?  The  facts  were  not  unknown 
in  France.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  which  a  French 
philosopher  and  political  economist  dearly  loves,  it  is  statistics,  of 
which  there  has  been  no  dearth  in  France.  It  was  from  the  works 
of  Malte-Brun,  published  in  Paris,  that  Alison  took  his  figures ;  and 
Herbert  Spencer  cites  the  names  of  various  Frenchmen  who  have 
compiled  statistics  of  a  like  purport  with  those  reproduced  by  Alison. 
With  the  facts  before  her,  and  in  full  view  of  all  those  statistics  which 
seemed  to  show  that  crime  abounded  fourteen  times  as  much  in  edu- 
cated Prussia  as  in  uneducated  France,  behold!  France  is  taking 
Prussia  for  her  model,  and  is  putting  forth  unexampled  energy  to 
secure  for  the  people  in  France  as  universal  and  as  thorough  an  edu- 
cation as  has  been  achieved  in  Prussia !  Not  in  France  and  not  in 
Great  Britain  did  Alison's  formidable  array  of  facts  *^  completely  settle 
the  question" :  so  far  from  it,  all  English  statesmen  concede  that  it 
is  wise  and  necessary  to  expend  a  large  portion  of  the  national 
revenues  in  providing  means  of  education  for  all  the  people ;  and  they 
are  now  prepared  to  take  the  further  step,  and  compel  the  people  to 
receive  education,  whether  or  no ! 

But  let  the  world  pause  in  its  educational  career,  and  listen  to  Mr. 
White!  He  has  his  little  handful  of  statistics  to  bring  forward, 
which  are  again  to  "completely  settle  the  question,"  and  this  time 
with  scientific  precision  and  mathematical  certainty  I  His  statistics 
are  ^indeed  a  little  later  than  those  of  Alison,  but  still  not  new. 
They  are  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  census  of  i860;  and  it 
was  after  these  statistics,  together  with  those  from  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, had  been  subjected  to  exhaustive  analysis,  that  the  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  other  countries  determined 
upon  their  unparalleled  efforts  to  educate  the  people.  However,  let 
us  see  what  it  is  that  Mr.  White  pronounces  to  be  so  conclusive  in 
proving  "the  case  against  the  public-school  system." 

Mr.  White  compares  the  statistics  of  crime  among  the  native  white 
population  of  the  six  New  England  States  and  of  six  Southern  States. 
In  the  New  England  States  there  had  long  been  established  a  public- 
school  system,  and  there  were  but  few  who  could  not  read  and  write ; 
in  the  Southern  States  a  public-school  system  was  almost  or  entirely 
wanting,  and  there  were  many  who  could  not  read  and  write :  and 
the  census  returns  show  a  greater  amount  of  crime  among  "the 
native  white  population  "  of  the  New  England  than  of  the  Southern 
States.     His  words  are  these :  — 

"New  England  society,  formed  under  the  public-school  system, 
produced  one  native  white  criminal  to  every  1,084  inhabitants;  while 
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the  Southern  States,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  without  the 
system,  produced  only  one  to  every  6,670,  —  a  disproportion  of  more 
than  six  to  one !  [In  Alison  it  was  fourteen  to  one !  ]  .  .  .  Strange 
to  say  foremost  in  this  sad  record  stand  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, which  have  had  common  schools  since  1647  ^^d  1650  respec- 
tively :  the  former  producing  one  native  white  criminal  to  every  649 
native  white  inhabitants:  the  latter,  one  to  every  845." 

A  statement  of  two  or  three  facts  of  secondary  importance,  and 
one  fact  of  primary  importance,  which  have  been  omitted,  but  should 
have  been  considered  in  making  the  above  comparison,  will  suffice 
to  show  how  delusive  are  these  statistics. 

It  is  (i)  a  matter  of  some  consequence  that  in  the  New  England 
States  the  population  is  compacted  within  a  small  area,  and  is  largely 
employed  in  factories,  where  people  are  massed  together ;  while  in 
the  Southern  States  the  population  is  spread  out  over  a  large  ai;iea, 
and  not  employed  (in  i860)  in  factories.  It  is  also  (2)  a  matter  of 
considerable  consequence  that  in  the  New  England  States  a  very 
large  foreign  element  exercises  its  influence  upon  society,  while 
in  the  Southern  States  the  foreign  element  is  very  small.  (The 
8,000,000  of  foreigners  in  America  have  been  greatly  modified  by 
American  influence,  but  Americans,  in  turn,  have  not  wholly  escaped 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  foreigners.)  It  is  furthermore  (3)  a 
matter  of  serious  consequence  that  in  the  New  England  States  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  "  native  white  population  "  are 
oi  foreign  parentage.  Comparing,  for  illustration  of  these  points,  the 
two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  which  had  about  an  equal 
population  (1,231,066  and  1,219,630),  —  the  former  State  being  the 
most  populous  of  the  New  England  States,  and  cited  as  having  the 
worst  criminal  record,  and  the  latter  being  the  most  populous  of 
the  Southern  States,  —  we  have  the  following  suggestive  facts :  Pop- 
ulation to  the  square  mile,  —  in  Massachusetts,  158;  in  Virginia, 
31.  Foreign  population,  in  Massachusetts,  260,106;  in  Virginia, 
15,513.  Native  white  population  of  foreign  parentage  (both  father 
and  mother),  —  in  Massachusetts,  40  out  of  every  100;  in  Virginia, 
2  out  of  every  100!*  This  last  comparison  is  of  much  significance 
in  itself,  and  it  is  also  significant  as  furnishing  one  of  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  Mr.  White's  statements  are  to  be  taken  with 
the  utmost  caution.  As  he  puts  it,  his  comparison  implies  that  for 
two  centuries  the  population  of  Massachusetts  had  been  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  under  the  influence  of  a  public-school  system ; 

*  These  latter  figures  are  from  the  census  of  1870^  as  I  have  not  those  of  i860;  but  the 
variation  must  be  inconsiderable. 

VOL.  I.  31 
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while  the  fact  was  that  nearly  one  half  the  population  were  of  foreign 
parentage !  In  Rhode  Island  43  per  cent  of  the  population  are  of 
foreign  parentage;  and  in  a  return  of  the  commitments  to  the  State 
Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction  I  see  that  out  of  a  total  of  4,364, 
those  of  foreign  parentage  numbered  3, 1 56,  or  72  per  cent.  To  what 
extent  the  native  white  population  of  foreign  parentage  contributed 
to  the  criminal  statistics  given  by  Mr.  White,  we  are  left  wholly 
uninformed;  and  without  such  information,  of  what  value  are  his 
statistics  ?  Does  not  every  one  concede  the  predominating  influence 
of  father  and  mother  in  forming  the  character  of  the  child  ?  The 
well-known  words  of  Horace  may  be  made  to  do  duty  once  more :  — * 

*'  Neque  imbellam  feroces 
Progesserant  aquilae  cdlumbam," 

The  foregoing,  however,  are  minor  particulars.  The  most  impor- 
tant fact  omitted  in  the  comparison  is  a  fact  the  omission  of  which 
deprives  Mr.  White's  statistics  of  any  value  or  significance  whatever. 
In  the  New  England  States  the  courts  were  open  to  all  classes  of 
the  population  for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  and  punishment  was  meted 
out  for  all  crimes.  In  the  six  Southern  States,  at  the  time  of  the 
census  of  i860,  one  third  of  the  population  were  substantially  with- 
out redress  in  the  courts,  and  crimes  against  them  were  committed 
by  "  the  native  white  population  "  almost  with  impunity.  The  cen- 
sus gives  a  return  of  crimes  punished  through  the  courts^  and  not 
of  crimes  actually  committed,  nor  of  crimes  privately  revenged 
Considering  that  in  those  Southern  States  the  courts  of  justice  were, 
in  efEect,  shut  against  one  third  of  the  population  for  any  redress  of 
wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands  of  white  men,  and  considering  how 
largely  the  duello  prevailed,  and  to  what  extent  "the  native  white 
population"  were  wont  to  avenge  themselves  without  recourse  to  law, 
the  comparison  instituted  between  the  New  England  and  the  South- 
em  States  is  manifestly  absurd.  Considered  with  regard  to  the  mass 
of  statistics  bearing  upon  the  question  of  popular  education  and 
crime,  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  White  are  pitifully  meagre  in 
quantity,  while  as  to  date  they  are  stale,  and  in  quality  simply  worth- 
less ;  yet  these  are  the  statistics  which  are  put  forward  as  proving 
"the  case  against  the  public-school  system"  with  infallible  certainty! 

The  chariot  wheels  of  educational  progress  throughout  the  civilized 
world  may  still  roll  on !  Such  statistics  as  these,  paraded  never  so 
oracularly,  will  not  check  them.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  are  now, 
more  than  ever,  keenly  alive  to  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  political 
and  social  and  material  progress  of  America;  but  from  Mr..  White's 
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Statistics  they  will  gain  nothing  valuable,  and  certainly  nothing  new. 
Not  only  have  such  facts  as  he  exhibits  long  been  known  to  them, 
but  their  information  has  extended  much,  very  much  further.  They 
have  not  been  content  with  the  bare  figures  of  the  census  tables. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  European  nations  have 
sent  their  agents  to  America  to  examine  into  the  public-school 
system  and  its  effects  upon  society.  Like  agents  have  been  sent 
also  into  all  countries  where  schools  for  the  people  have  been  estab- 
lished. Not  only  such  facts  as  are  given  by  Alison  and  White,  but 
ten  thousand  other  facts  have  been  gathered  from  everywhere,  and 
have  been  considered,  digested,  and  debated ;  and  the  result  of  all  the 
investigation  and  discussion  is  (let  it  be  repeated),  that  with  wonder- 
ful unanimity  the  rulers  of  all  civilized  states  are  striving  with  all 
their  might  to  do  that  very  thing  which  according  to  the  historian 
will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  crime  in  a  fourteen-fold  degree,  and 
which  according  to  the  essayist  will  result  in  "deterioration  in  purity 
of  morals,  in  decency  of  life,  in  thrift,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
good  citizens  "  1  / 

While  statistics  are  not  .to  be  undervalued,  their  value  depends 
partly  upon  how  they  are  selected,  and  partly  upon  how  they  are 
used.  Opie,  the  painter,  mixed  his  colors  "  with  brains."  Statistics 
are  to  be  mixed  with  common-sense.  Criminal  statistics,  for  example, 
may  show  an  unusually  large  amount  of  crime,  or  may  show  an 
unusually  efficient  enforcement  of  law.  Pauper  statistics  may  show 
an  unusual  lack  of  thrift,  or  an  unusual  degree  of  care  for  the  poor. 
Facts  not  tabulated  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  tabulated 
facts  may  be  rightly  interpreted ;  and  for  certain  facts  —  the  shining 
of  the  sun  at  midday,  for  instance  —  a  resort  to  tables  of  statistics, 
in  proof  or  disproof,  would  be  impertinent.  Manifestly,  the  com- 
parison Mr.  White  has  instituted  between  the  New  England  and  the 
Southern  States  has  utterly  failed ;  and  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
reminds  one  that  in  numberless  instances  those  two  sections  of 
America  have  been  subjected  to  comparison.  Where  is  to  be  found 
the  civilized  government  which  has  not  at  some  time  received  reports 
from  accredited  agents,  making  such  comparison  with  more  or  less 
of  completeness  ?  Of  them  all  is  it  known,  or  is  it  conceivable,  that 
there  is  any  one  which  represents  the  bulk  of  the  native  white  popu- 
lation of  New  England  as  furnishing  an  example  to  be  carefully 
avoided  in  the  matter  "  of  morals,  of  orderly  conduct,  of  thrift,  indus- 
try, care  for  the  public  weal,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  good  citizens," 
and  representing  the  bulk  of  the  native  white  population  of  the 
Southern  States  as  furnishing  an  example  to  be  carefully  imitated  in 
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these  particulars?  Aside  from  the  question  of  slavery,  and  omitting 
from  the  comparison  the  mill-owners  and  other  wealthy  men  of  the 
North,  and  the  planters  of  the  South,  has  not  the  difference  between 
New  England  and  those  Southern  States  long  been  patent  to  all  the 
world?  And  is  it  not  well  known  that  the  testimony  of  a  host  of 
observers  is  clear  and  emphatic,  and  all  one  way  ?  A  lawyer,  pre- 
senting and  urging  simply  one  side  of  a  case,  is  said  to  be  "  deaf  in 
one  ear" :  what  we  may  complain  of  in  the  case  of  Mr.  White  is, 
that  he  is  wilfully  blind  in  both  eyes. 

\To  be  continued  in  the  nextmanber^ 
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THE   EASTERN  COLLEGES   FOR    WOMEN:'  THEIR  AIMS, 
MEANS,  AND  METHODS. 

Part  I. 

BY  JOHN  TETLOW. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  present  essay  to  discuss  some  topics  of 
interest  connected  with  the  five  Eastern  institutions  which  ofEer  the 
higher  education  to  women.  These  are :  Smith  College  of  North- 
ampton, Wellesley  College  of  Wellesley,  Vassar  College  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N,  Y.,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  connected  with  Boston 
University,  and  the  so-called  "Annex"  at  Cambridge.  To  facil- 
itate the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose,  which  is  to  present  a 
trustworthy  though  brief  account  of  the  present  condition  of  these 
colleges,  and  to  show  how  far  they  satisfy  the  demand  which  they 
were  instituted  to  meet,  Ishall  consider  these  institutions  individually 
and  comparatively  under  these  several  topics :  (i)  Requisitions  for 
Admission- ;  (2)  Courses  of  Instruction ;  (3)  Appliances  and  Methods 
of  Instruction ;  (4)  Students*  Expenses ;  (5)  Internal  Economy.  As 
the  space  required  for  the  mere  presentation  of  facts  is  considerable, 
I  pass  without  further  introduction  to  the  first  of  these  topics. 

I.    Requisitions  for  Admission. 

On  the  requisitions  for  admission,  assuming  that  these  are  obliga- 
tory on  the  candidate,  and  not  simply  advisory  on  the  part  of  the 
college  authorities,  will  depend  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  by  consequence  the  practicability 
of  the  college  course  of  study  of  which  this  preliminary  work  forms 
the  basis.  Hence  a  careful  though  necessarily  brief  examination  of 
these  requisitions  is  essential,  not  only  to  a  right  understanding  of 
what  each  college  considers  the  ideal  preparation  for  its  course  of 
study,  but  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
under  which  the  college  begins  its  own  work. 

The  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  colleges  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  seven  departments :  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics, 
Modem  Foreign  Languages,  English,  History  and  Geography,  Physical 
and  Natural  Science. 

I.     Latin. 

The  requisitions  of  Smith  College  in  Latin  are :  Latin  grammar, 
elementary  Latin  composition,  Sallust's  Catiline,  seven  orations  of 
Cicero,  and  six  books  of  the  iEneid.  Those  of  Wellesley  and  Vassar, 
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while  they  differ  slightly  in  details,  —  substituting,  e.  g,y  four  books 
of  Caesar  for  the  Catiline  of  Sallust,  —  are  essentially  the  same.  To 
these  requisitions  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  adds :  One  oration  of 
Cicero  and  the  Cato  Major,  three  books  of  Virgil's  iEneid  or  two  thou, 
sand  lines  of  Ovid,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  the  translation  of  Latin 
at  sight.  Instead,  moreover,  of  requiring  either  Sallust's  Catiline 
or  four  books  of  Caesar,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  requires  both. 
In  other  words,  the  requisitions  of  the  last-named  college  are  from 
one  third  to  one  half  greater  in  Latin  than  those  of  Smith,  Vassar, 
or  Wellesley.  ^ 

The  "Annex"  differs  from  the  other  colleges  in  permitting  a 
liberal  recognition  of  the  elective  principle  in  the  preparatory  schools. 
The  managers  of  that  institution  appear  to  desire,  not  so  much  a 
specific  amount  of  knowledge  in  prescribed  departments  of  study,  as 
the  attainment  of  a  fixed  grade  of  intellectual  culture.  This  may  be 
reached  by  various  roads.  Thus  there  are  two  sets  of  requisitions 
in  Latin,  a  minimum  and  a  maximum.  The  minimum,  which  embraces 
somewhat  less,  perhaps,  than  the  Latin  requisitions  of  Smith,  Vassar, 
or  Wellesley,  must  be  met  by  all  applicants ;  the  maximum,  which 
embraces  more  than  the  Latin  requisitions  of  these  colleges,  but  less 
than  those  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  covers,  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  requirement,  a  more  extended  range  of  reading  and  com- 
position, which  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  other  specified 
subjects.* 

2.     Greek. 

The  requisitions  in  Greek  at  Smith  College  are :  Greek  grammar, 
elementary  Greek  composition,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  and  three 
books  of  the  Iliad. 

At  Wellesley  the  requisitions  are  substantially  the  same,  the 
requirement  in  Greek  composition  being  somewhat  greater,  and  that 
in  Greek  translation  somewhat  less. 

At  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  the  requirement  in  Greek  compo- 
sition is  probably  greater  than  at  either  of  these  colleges ;  and.  in 
Greek  translation  one  book  of  Herodotus  is  added.  As  one  book 
of  Herodotus  is  equivalent  in  amount  to  about  three  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  requirements  in  Greek,  as  well  as 
in  Latin,  are,  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  about  one  third  greater 
than  at  Smith  or  Wellesley. 

*  For  the  detailed  scheme  of  entrance  examinations  on  which  these  general  statements 
are  based,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  official  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Managers.    This  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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At  Vassar  College  the  student  may  enter  without  any  knowledge 
of  Greek.  The  candidate  must  present,  however,  besides  Latin,  one 
other  foreign  language,  which  may  be  Greek,  French,  or  German. 
For  those  who  ofEer  Greek  the  requirement  is  meagre,  embracing 
only  Greek  grammar  and  two  books  of  the  Anabasis.  In  the  regular 
college  coursej  indeed,  the  same  kind  of  instruction  is  given  in  Greek 
in  the  Sophomore  year  that  is  usually  given  in  the  preparatory  schools 
two  or  three  years  before  the  end  of  the  course.  I  mention  this 
with  no  intention  of  speaking  slightingly  either  of  the  requisitions 
or  of  the  course  of  study  at  Vassar  College ;  but  merely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  of  its  characteristic  features.  The  authorities  o(  the  three 
colleges  previously  considered  require  of  the  candidate  substantial  at- 
tainments in  Greek  as  a  foundation  for  the  subsequent  college  course ; 
the  authorities  at  Vassar  are  willing  to  accept  an  equivalent  knowl. 
edge  of  French  or  German.  The  interpretation  to  be  put  on  this 
difference  of  requisition,  and  on  the  difference  of  ideal  which  it  em- 
bodies, seems  to  be  that  the  authorities  of  Vassar  College  do  not  con- 
sider a  knowledge  of  Greek  of  essential  value  as  a  foundation  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  Apart,  moreover,  from  this  difference  in 
theory,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  requisition  at  Vassar,  in  the  depart- 
ment now  under  consideration,  is  scarcely  half  as  great  as  at  Smith 
or  Wellesley,  and  scarcely  one  third  as  great  as  at  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

At  the  "Annex  "  there  is  a  wider  range  of  election  offered  in  Greek 
than  in  Latin.  There  are  two  examinations  in  this  subject,  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum.  For  the  former,  the  requirements  are  perhaps 
somewhat  less  than  at  Smith  and  Wellesley;  for  the  latter,  the 
requirements  are  fully  equal  to  those  established  at  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Again,  it  is  possible  at  the  "Annex,"  as  at  Vassar, 
for  a  student  to  enter  with  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  an  equivalent  in 
French  and  German  being  accepted.  While,  however,  the  managers 
of  the  "Annex"  and  the  authorities  of  Vassar  Collee;e  appear  to  hold 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  Greek  for  admis- 
sion, they  differ  widely  in  the  degree  of  proficiency  demanded  of 
those  who  offer  it.  The  maximum  requirement  in  Greek  at  the 
"Annex"  involves  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  reading 
required  at  Vassar ;  and  a  substantial  knowledge  of  both  Fcench  and 
German,  together  with  a  course  of  reading  embracing  six  standard 
works  in  each  of  these  languages,  constitutes  the  equivalent 
accepted 
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3.     Mathematics, 

In  mathematics  the  requirements  of  the  colleges  are  nearly  uniform. 
They  may  be  stated  briefly  as  embracing  arithmetic,  including  the 
metric  system,  algebra  through  quadratics  as  given  in  the  larger 
text-books,  and  plane  geometry.  Smith  and  Vassar,  however,  do 
not  require  the  whole  of  plane  geometry;  and  Wellesley  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  require  a  few  subjects  in  algebra  beyond 
quadratics.  The  maximum  requirement  in  mathematics  at  the 
"Annex"  includes  solid  geometry,  logarithms,  and  plane  trigondm- 
etry;  but  as,  of  the  four  maximum  examinations  established,  only 
two  are  obligatory,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  subjects  may  be  disre- 
garded. 

4.     Modem  Foreign  Languages, 

At  Smith  College,  neither  French  nor  German  is  required  for 
admission.  As  much  knowledge  of  French  as  is  represented  by  Part 
L  of  Otto's  French  Grammar  is,  however,  recommended  As  neither 
French  nor  German  is  required  for  admission,  this  recommendation 
probably  goes  for  little  with  most  applicants.  Accordingly,  in  the 
prescribed  college  course,  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in 
elementary  French  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  for  elementary  Ger- 
man in  the  Junior  year.  Such  knowledge,  therefore,  as  the  student 
gains  of  the  French  and  German  literatures  in  her  college  course 
must  be  acquired  after  the  middle  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years 
respectively ;  for  the  first  half  of  these  years  must  be  spent  in  secur- 
ing a  mastery  of  the  elements. 

At  Wellesley,  French  and  German  are  recommended  for  all  candi- 
dates, but  are  required  of  those  only  who  intend  to  take  the  scientific 
course  or  the  course  for  honors  in  the  modern  languages.  For  the 
general  course  neither  of  these  languages  is  required.  As,  however, 
both  French  and  German  are  offered  as  electives  to  students  in  the 
general  college  course,  and  as  one  of  these  languages  must  be  taken 
during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  this  course,  provision  is 
made  for  the  instruction  of  beginners. 

At  Vassar  College,  the  student  must  take,  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
college  course,  Latin  and  one  additional  foreign  language.  This 
second  foreign  language  may  be  French,  German,  or  Greek.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  electives  established  by  the  authorities,  moreover, 
the  choice  must  be  made  by  the  student  before  her  admission  to 
college ;  for  the  candidate  is  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examina- 
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tion,  not  only  in  Latin,  but  also  in  that  one  of  the  three  optional 
foreign  languages  which  she  elects  to  pursue  during  her  college 
course.  If,  from  the  three  foreign  languages  open  to  her  choice,  the 
student  select  Greek,  she  may  graduate  from  the  college  without 
knowing  anything  of  French  or  German ;  and  the  same  is  true,  of 
course,  of  German  and  Greek  if  French  be  the  language  elected, 
and  of  French  and  Greek  if  German  be  elected.  A  third  foreign 
language,  however,  may  be  taken  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
If  the  third  language  elected  be  Greek,  the  regular  course,  starting 
with  the  alphabet,  is  begun  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  if  it  be  French 
or  German,  a  condensed  course,  beginning  with  the  elements  of  the 
language  chosen,  is  taken,  occupying  both  semesters  of  the  Senior 
year.  Subject  to  these  limitations,  the  requisitions  in  French  for 
admission  to  Vassar  College  embrace  French  grammar.  La  Fontaine's 
Fables,  FoUet's  Les  Princes  de  T Art,  Bdcher's  College  Plays ;  the 
requisitions  in  German  include  German  grammar,  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Grimm^s  Marchen. 

At  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  trans- 
late French  at  sight ;  to  this  requirement,  German  at  sight  will  be 
added  in  1882. 

At  the  "Annex,"  translation  at  sight  of  French  or  German  is 
required ;  moreover,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  translation  of 
English  into  both  French  and  German,  and  a  substantial  course  of 
reading  in  these  languages,  may  be  offered  in  place  of  Greek, 

5*    English. 

In  the  department  of  English,  Smith  College  requires  English 
grammar  and  orthogr^hy ;  Wellesley,  English  grammar  and  Eng- 
lish composition;  Vassar,  English  grammar  including  analysis  of 
sentences,  and  Hart's  Rhetoric. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  requires  English  grammar,  Hart's 
Rhetoric,  and  for  the  next  entrance  examination  an  English  compo- 
sition on  a  subject  to  be  taken  from  one  of  the  following  works,  which 
the  student  must  have  read,  with  a  view  to  this  kind  of  examination, 
before  entrance :  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Henry  VIIL,  and  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing ;  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico  or  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella ;  Longfellow's  Hiawatha ;  and  Whittier's  Snow-Bound. 

At  the  "  Annex, "^  an  English  composition  is  required  on  a  subject 
to  be  taken,  at  the  next  entrance  examination,  from  one  of  the  follow- 
ing  works :  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  or  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  the  first  two 
books  of  MUtoa^s  Paradise  Lost ;  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer; 
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Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith ;  Hawthorne's  Our  Old  Home ;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Mamer  ;  and  Scott's  Abbot,  No  examination  is  required 
of  the  candidate  in  English  grammar. 

With  regard  to  the  authors  prescribed  by  the  two  institutions  last 
named,  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  lists  for  the  same  year, 
1 88 1,  are  wholly  distinct.  Accordingly,  preparatory  schools  having 
pupils  fitting  for  both  institutions  must,  if  they  select  one  set  of 
authors  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  imperil  the  success  of  some  of 
their  pupils  at  the  examination  ;  and  if  they  take  both  sets,  must  do 
twice  as  much  work  in  this  department  as  either  institution  thinks 
necessary.  Further,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  four  of  the  five 
institutions  here  considered  seem  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  weary 
and  wasteful,  if  not  obsolescent,  system  of  instruction  in  analysis  and 
parsing.  The  last  catalogue  of  Vassar  College  contains,  in  a  speci- 
men entrance  examination  in  English  grammar,  a  question  which 
calls  for  the  analysis  of  the  following  sentence :  — 

"  It  was  also  true  that  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who,  both  from  his  high  talents  and  from 
the  long  imprisonment  which  he  had  sustained  ever  since  the  battle  of  Worcester,  had  a 
peculiar  title  to  be  consulted  on  Scottish  affairs,  strongly  advised  the  king  that  he  should 
suffer  his  Northern  subjects  to  retain  possession  of  their  darling  form  of  worship." 

The  examination  in  English  as  conducted  at  the  "  Annex "  does 
not  include  English  grammar  as  such,  and  is  to  be  commended  as 
being  rational  in  method  and  sufficient  in  scope. 

The  requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  English,  as  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  from  one  third  to  one  half  greater  than  those  of 
the  other  colleges. 


6.     History  and  Geography. 

No  entrance  examination  is  held  at  Smith  College  in  either  history 
or  geography.  At  Wellesley,  the  requirement  in  this  department  is 
modem  and  physical  geography ;  at  Vassar,  modern  geography  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States ;  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
modem  geography  (including  physical  and  political),  ancient  geogra- 
phy, modern  history  (including  general  history  and  the  special  history 
of  England),  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  at  the  "Annex," 
the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  ancient  geography. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  in  the  department  of  history  and  geography,  as  in  the  depart- 
ments previously  mentioned,  are  considerably  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  college. 
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7.     Natural  and  Physical  Science, 

No  knowledge  of  any  of  the  natural  or  physical  sciences  is  required 
for  admission  to  Smith,  Wellesley,  or  Vassar.  The  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  requires  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  the  elements  of 
physics;  the  "Annex"  requires  elementary  physics,  and  as  an 
optional  equivalent  for  other  subjects,  a  more  extended  course  in 
physics,  together  with  elementary  chemistry  or  elementary  botany. 

The  Exceptional  Standard  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Those  who  have  followed  attentively  this  comparative  sketch  of 
the  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  several  colleges  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  exceptionally  high  standard  of  admission  represented 
by  the  requisitions  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  If  the  present 
article  had  been  published  four  months  ago,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  impracticability  of  this  exaggerated 
standard,  and  to  show,  by  the  history  of  school  legislation  in  the  city 
of  Boston  for  the  past  three  years,  that  the  attempt  to  maintain  it 
would  result  in  depriving  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  influence 
which  it  might  otherwise  claim  to  exercise  over  secondary  instruc- 
tion. Happily,  however,  this  necessity  no  longer  exists.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  President  Warren's  last  annual  report  will  show 
that  changes  have  already  been  made  in  the  requisitions  for  admis- 
sion in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  that  other  changes  are 
in  contemplation.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  here  outlined,  indeed, 
an  official  circular  announcing  an  acceptable  alternative  scheme  of 
requisitions,  to  become  immediately  operative,  has  been  recently 
issued  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

"  In  the  annual  report  of  two  years  ago,  attention  was  called  to  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  the  colleges,  and  especially  to  the  preparatory 
schools,  if  uniform  requisitions  for  admission  could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Faculties  of  the 
leading  colleges. 

**■  Since  that  time  the  movement  has  made  unexpectedly  rapid  progress.  In  the  autumn  of 
1879,  by  the  concerted  action  of  ten  of  the  New  England  colleges,  — to  wit.  Harvard,  Yale, 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Amherst,  Wesleyan,  Trinity,  Tufts,  and  our  own,  —  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  holding  of  four  conferences  of  examiners  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  practicability  of  agreement  upon  requisitions  in  the  four  departments  of  Grefek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  English.  On  the  22d  of  December  these  conferences  were  held, — the 
Greek  examiners  meeting  at  Cambridge,  the  Latin  at  New  Haven,  the  mathematical  at 
Providence,  and  the  English  at  Hartford.  In  each  case  the  conferences  arrived  at  results 
almost  unanimous;  and  when  the  requisitions  recommended  by  them  respectively  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  different  Fstculties,  the  responses  were,  in  general,  much  more  favorable  than 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  original  promoters  of  the  plan.  Since  that  time  a  majority  of 
the  above-namfidin3tit!atioDS.  have  either  modified  their  entrance  requisitions  in  the  direc 
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tion  of  the  recommendations  of  the  examiners,  or  have  decided  to  do  so  in  season  for  the 
catalogues  and  circulars  of  the  present  year.  As  further  conferences  are  already  provided 
for  during  the  present  year,  there  is  good  ground  to  anticipate  the  entire  success  of  the 
movement  at  an  early  date. 

"  In  view  of  the  great  desirableness  of  this  intercollegiate  co-operation,  and  also  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  reasons  which  four  years  ago  rendered  it  wise  to  raise  our  standard 
of  requirements  for  admission  to  an  unprecedented  height  are  disappearing,  and  with  the 
erection  of  more  commodious  buildings  will  wholly  cease,  our  Faculty  have  voted  to  adopt, 
as  an  alternative  set  for  the  coming  year,  those  agreed  upon  by  the  conferences  of  examiners 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics.  They  have  also  voted  that  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  the 
other  colleges  shall  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  remaining  subjects,  they  will  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  entire  set  as  the  only  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts." 

Admission  by  Certificate, 

At  three  of  the  colleges  whose  requisitions  I  have  been  considering, 
—  viz.,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Vassar,  —  certificates  of  qualification 
from  accredited  teachers  are  accepted  in  place  of  an  entrance  exam- 
ination in  all  subjects  required  for  admission.  Students  admitted 
on  certificate  are  of  course  placed  on  probation,  and  must  vindicate 
their  claim  to  exemption  from  examination  by  passing  successfully  the 
usual  tests  of  scholarship  that  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  college 
course.  The  teacher  whose  certificated  pupils  fail  to  sustain,  them- 
selves after  admission  ceases  to  be  an  "accredited  teacher."  The 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  accepts  certificates  in  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  geography,  modern  history,  physics,  chemistry,  the  history 
of  Greece,  the  history  of  Rome,  and  ancient  geography.  The 
"Annex"  does  not  accept  certificates  at  all. 

The  Preparatory  Department  at  Vassar. 

Only  one  of  these  colleges,  Vassar,  now  has  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment. This  department  at  Wellesley  was  discontinued  last  year. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Preparatory  Department  at  Vassar 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  grammar,  arithmetic, 
modern  geography,  and  United  States  history ;  or  must  present  the 
New  York  Regents'  certificate  of  qualification  in  these  branches. 
No  instruction  is  given  in  these  subjects,  therefore,  in  the  prepar- 
atory department  of  the  college ;  and  the  course  of  study,  which 
occupies  two  years,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  remaining  subjects 
required  for  admission  to  the  college  proper.  In  a  letter  written  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries  which  I  found  it  desirable  to  make  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper,  President  Caldwell  says :  — 

"The  Preparatory  Department  and  the  Art  Schools  are. annexes  of  the  college  proper 
which  seem  to  be  required  at  present    The  first  may  at  some  time  be  eliminated.    But  it 
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gives  the  advantage  of  a  preparatory  matched  to  the  college  course,  making  the  whole  con- 
tinuous, and  economizing  time  and  work.  Our  theory  is  to  prepare  for  college  in  two  years 
and  with  the  maj  ority  of  students  we  do  it" 


11.    Courses  of  Study. 
I.     Elective  Work. 

At  Smith  College,  rather  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  entire  work 
of  the  college  course  is  prescribed ;  about  one  third,  therefore,  is 
elective.  The  proportion  of  elective  work,  which  during  the  Fresh- 
man year  is  one  eighth  of  the  whole,  increases  gradually  in  the 
subsequent  years,  until  in  the  Senior  year  it  is  nearly  one  half. 

At  Wellesley,  all  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  is  prescribed, 
except  for  students  who  pass,  at  the  time  of  entrance,  an  examination 
on  the  prescribed  Greek  or  Latin  of  the  Freshman  year.  For  such 
students,  French  or  German  is  an  elective  study.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  college  course,  about  two  thirds  of  the  work  is 
prescribed,  and  about  one  third  elective. 

At  Vassar  College,  the  work  is  prescribed  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  except  that,  as  only  one  foreign  language  besides 
Latin  is  required,  the  student  may  elect  for  this  required  foreign 
language  Greek,  French,  or  German.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  course,  all  the  work  is  in  a  qualified  sense  elective ;  that  is, 
the  student  selects,  from  the  subjects  assigned  to  a  given  semester, 
three  full  studies  requiring  five  recitations  a  week  each,  or  an  equiv- 
alent in  half  studies.  While,  therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  work 
must  be  done,  and  while  the  range  of  selection  is  limited,  all  the 
subjects  taken  are  selected  by  the  student,  not  imposed  by  the 
Faculty. 

At  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  all  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  is  prescribed ;  in  the  Junior  year,  one  half  of  the 
work  is  elective ;  during  the  first  two  thirds  of  the  Senior  year,  one 
half  of  the  work  is  elective  and  one  half  prescribed ;  and  during  the 
remaining  one  third  of  the  year  all  the  work  is  elective. 

At  the  "Annex,"  a  liberal  progjramme  of  studies  is  offered,  and  all 
the  work  is  elective. 

2.     Distinct  Courses, 

While  all  the  other  colleges  of  the  group  under  consideration 
arrange  the  subjects  of  study  in  a  single  course,  offering,  at  the 
several  stages  of  this  course,  a  liberal  choice  of  electives,  Wellesley 
arranges  the  subjects  taught  in  seven  courses.    These  are  :    i.  The 
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general  college  course,  which  is  recommended  for   most  students. 
2.  The  course  for  honors  in  the  classics.    3.  The  course  for  honors 
in  mathematics.     4.   The  course  for  honors  in  modem  languages. 
5.   The    scientific  course.     6.   The  five-years'   musical  course.     7. 
The  five-years*  art  course.     The  first  five  of  these  courses  cover  each 
four  years,  and  do  not  include  music  or  art  studies.     It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  these  five  courses  are  wholly  distinct  from 
one  another.     They  embrace  the  same  subjects,  but  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  relative  prominence  assigned  to  each.     That  is,  sub- 
jects which  in  one  course  are  prescribed,  are  in  another    course 
offered  as  electives.     In  the  course  for  honors  in  the  classics,  for 
example,  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  contained  in  the  general   college 
course  is  made  obligatory ;  whereas,  in  the  general  college  course, 
Latin  and  Greek  are  elective  studies  after  the  Freshman  year.     In 
the  course  for  honors  in  the  modern  languages,  French  and  German 
are  required  throughout;  and  in  the  mathematical  and  scientific 
courses  a  like  prominence  is  given  to  mathematics  and  the  sciences 
respectively.     In  other  words,  these  five  courses  are,  in  eflFect,  one 
course,   liberally  supplied  with   electives  and  arranged   in   such  a 
manner  as  to  guide  the  student  to  the  best  possible  choice  of  the 
electives  offered.     The  five-years'  musical  and  art  courses  are  formed 
by  combining  a  one-year's  course  in  music  or  art  with  one  of  the 
four-years'  collegiate  courses.     The  two  courses,  thus  combined  into 
one,  are  rendered  more  disciplinary  in  their  influence  and  more  fruit- 
ful in  their  results,  however,  than  they  would  be  if  taken  separately, 
from  the  fact  that  each  is  spread  over  a  period  of  five  years.     By  this 
device,  moreover,  the  collegiate  course  and  the  musical  Or  art  course 
may  be  taken  in  connection,  without  the  risk  of  undue  pressure  on 
the  one  hand  or  of  superficial  work  on  the  other. 

3,     Music  and  Art. 

Three  of  these  colleges,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley,  receive 
women  exclusively.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  receives  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  men,  and  offers  them  the  same  courses  of  study  in 
the  same  classes.  The  "Annex"  receives  women  only;  but  pro- 
vides for  them  substantially  the  same  courses  of  study,  though  with 
some  omissions,  that  are  provided  for  the  students  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  two  institutions  last  named  do  not,  in  their  courses  of 
study,  recognize  any  real  or  supposed  necessity  for  special  adaptation 
to  women.  At  the  first  three  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  aesthetic  subjects,  to  which,  in  general  soci- 
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ety,  women  devote  more  attention  than  men,  have  a  prominent 
place. 

Accordingly,  at  Smith  College,  music,  drawing,  painting,  etc.,  are 
included  among  the  elective  subjects,  and  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  other  electives  with  which  they  are  associated.  As,  moreover, 
these  electives  are  offered  in  all  the  years  of  the  college  course,  it  is 
possible  for  the  student  to  combine  systematic  and  progressive  study 
in  music  or  in  drawing,  painting,  etc.,  with  the  other  subjects  of  the 
college  course.  Lectures  are  given  on  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  household  decoration ;  also  on  acoustics  and  the  physical 
science  of  music,  and  in  the  theory,  history,  and  interpretation  of 
music.  A  special  school  of  music,  with  a  course  embracing  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  years'  exclusive  study,  and  providing  instruction  in  any 
branch  of  music,  theoretical  or  practical,  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized at  this  college. 

I  have  already  spoken,  in  the  discussion  of  a  previous  topic,  of  the 
five-years*  courses  in  art  and  music  at  Wellesley  College.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  detailed  scheme  of  instruction  laid  down  in  the  college 
calendar  will  show  that  these  courses  are  as  liberal  in  scope,  and 
as  systematic  and  progressive  in  character,  as  those  in  any  other 
department. 

At  Vassar  College,  also,  there  are  courses  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  and  in  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling.  The  full 
course  of  instruction  in  the  school  of  painting  covers  three  years ; 
but  resident  students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pursue  two 
collegiate  studies  in  connection  with  it,  unless  specially  excused  by 
the  president  The  arrangement  of  work  is  such  that  students  in 
the  regular  college  course  may  take  one  music  or  art  study  in  addition 
to  their  collegiate  studies ;  and  except  for  special  reason,  they  are 
advised  to  take  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  their  education. 

I  have  intimated  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  corresponding  to  the  music  and  art  courses 
in  the  three  colleges  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  In  partial  modifi- 
cation of  this  statement,  I  should  add  that  a  College  of  Music  forms 
one  of  the  departments  of  Boston  University,  and  that  this  college 
has  a  certain  official  connection  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
But  while  students  in  the  College  of  Music  may  pursue  certain  sub- 
jects with  the  classes  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  students  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  appear  not  to  be  admitted  to  class  in- 
struction in  the  College  of  Music. 

At  the  "  Annex,"  instruction  is  given  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point, in  the  history  of  music,  and  in  the  instrumental  music  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  their  successors. 
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4.     Collegiate  Studies  of  the  yunior  Year. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  these  colleges  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  college  course.  For  such  detailed  information  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  printed  documents  issued  by  the  colleges  them- 
selves. I  may,  however,  by  presenting  a  complete  list  of  the  studies 
of  a  single  typical  year,  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  scope  and 
variety  of  the  subjects  taught.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  selected  the 
Junior  year.  At  this  point  in  the  college  course,  all  the  heterogene- 
ous elements  of  which  a  class  at  entrance  is  made  up  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  have  become  harmonized  ;  and  an  adequate  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  the  best  work  of  which  the  college  is  capable.  The 
students  have  now  received  the  stamp  of  the  college,  and  are  becom- 
ing sufficiently  mature  to  be  trusted  very  largely  to  select  for  them- 
selves the  studies  which  they  can  most  profitably  pursue.  At  this 
stage  the  college  begins  to  reap  what  it  has  sown.  Those  who  are 
still  left  in  the  class  will  probably  remain  to  the  end  of  the  course ; 
and  will  be  recognized  by  the  Faculty  and  by  the  community  at  large 
as  fair  exponents  of  the  results  of  the  college  training.  The  studies 
of  the  Junior  year  may,  therefore,  without  serious  risk  of  error,  be 
cited  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  higher  education  furnished  by  these 
colleges. 

{a)     Smith  College. 

At  Smith  College  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  Junior  year  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  German^  four  hours  a  week  through  the  year  ;  German  grammar  and  German  com- 
position are  studied,  and  Whitney's  Reader  and  Schiller's  Tell  are  used  for  translation. 

2.  HUVs  Rhetoric^  with  lectures,  three  hours  a  week  during  the  autumn  term ;  English 
Composition^  one  hour  a  week  through  the  winter. 

3.  Jevottis  Logic^  with  lectures,  six  hours  a  week  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year. 

4.  Ganofs  Physics,  with  lectures,  including  Mechanics,  Sound,  Electricity,  Light,  and 
Heat,  four  hours  a  week,  or  its  equivalent,  through  the  year. 

5.  Physiology,  lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  through  the  winter. 

d    Elocution,  six  lectures  and  exercises  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

The  number  of  hours  a  week  devoted  to  these  prescribed  subjects 
is,  for  the  autumn,  thirteen  ;  for  the  winter,  ten  ;  and  for  the  spring, 
eight  This  arrangement  leaves  for  the  following  elective  subjects 
in  the  autumn,  two  or  three  hours  a  week ;  in  the  winter,  five  or  six ; 
and  in  the  spring,  seven  or  eight. 
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The  subjects  among  which  the  hours  assigned  to  elective  work 
may  be  distributed  are  :  — 

1.  Biblical  Study  ^  including  lectures  on  the  Canon  and  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
one  hour  a  week,  autumn  and  winter. 

2.  French^  three  hours  a  week  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  two  during  the  spring 
The  authors  and  subjects  studied  are :  Moli^re's  Les  Femmes  Savantes ;  La  Fontaine's 
Fables ;  Comeille's  Cinna ;  Selections ;  French  composition. 

3.  MathtmaticSf  Olney's  Calculus,  three  hours  a  week  during  the  autumn. 

4.  Angio-Saxon,  one  hour  a  week  in  the  autumn,  and  three  hours  a  week  in  the  winter. 
Subjects :  Extracts  from  the  works  of  Alfred  and  JEMiic ;  extracts  from  Beowulf  and 
Judith. 

5.  Analytical  Ckcmtstry^  through  the  year. 

6b     Greek  Tragedies ^  three  hours  a  week  daring  the  winter. 

7.  Latin,  two  hours  a  week  during  the  winter,  four  hours  a  week  during  the  spring. 
Subjects:  In  the  winter,  selections,  with  lectures  on  the  history  of  Latin  literature;  in  the 
spring,  Juvenal  and  Horace. 

S.  Lcgic,  one  hour  a  week  during  the  winter  term,  and  two  hours  a  week  during  the 
spring  term.  Subjects:  ManseFs  Prolegomena  Logica;  lectures  on  the  psychological 
basis  of  logic ;  Bain*8  Induction ;  ]ectm:es  on  induction. 

9.    Bidogyy  lectures  two  hours  a  week  during  the  winter  term. 

la  History^  four  hours  a  week  during  the  spring  term.  Subjects:  Mediaeval  His^ 
tory;  recitations  from  the  Epoch  Series  (Church's  Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Johnson's  Normans  in  Europe),  with  lectures  on  the  beginnings  of  church  and  state.    * 

11.  English^  four  hours  a  week  during  the  spring  term.  Subjects :  Chaucer's  Prologue 
and  Knight's  Tale ;  lectures  on  the  Norman  influence  on  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  critical  study  of  Shakespeare. 

12.  Old  German^  three  hours  a  week  during  the  spring  term.  Subjects :  Niebelungen 
Lied,  Gudrun,  etc. 

13.  Zoolcgy,  lectures  two  hours  a  week  during  the  spring  term. 

14.  Art  and  Music,  through  the  year. 

15.  Also  any  of  the  elective  courses  offered  for  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  the 
Sophomore  year. 

(*.)     Wellesley  College. 

At  Wellesley  College  the  prescribed  subjects  of  the  general  course, 
in  the  Junior  year,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Physics,  through  the  year. 

2.  Logic,  during  the>  last  term  of  the  year. 

3.  History,  Ef^lish  Literature,  Essay  Writing,  Elocution,  Tlie  proportionate  amount 
of  time  devoted  ta  these  four  subjects  is  not  indicated  in  the  published  calendar,  nor  is 
there  any  statement  of  the  topics  embraced  under  them.  ' 

4.  Either  French  or  German,  through  the  year. 

Subjects  in  French :  History  of  the  French  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Aulthocs::  Pascal,  Comeille,  Moli^re,  Racine,  Mme.  de  Sevign^,  La  Bruyire. 
French  essays. 

Subjects  ift  Getnman  :  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise  \  Barthel,  Deutsche  Nationallitera- 
tur  der  Ncu^seit ;  essays  in  German. 

Further,  one  of  the  following  elective  subjects  must  be  taken 
throughout  the  year,  and  one  for  two  terms  :  — 
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1.  Mathematics^  including  difiFcrential  calculus,  integral  calculus,  and  analytical  geometry 
of  three  dimensions. 

2.  Latin,  including  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus ;  the  Captivi  of  Plautus ;  selections  from 
Juvenal ;  selections  from  the  Fasti  and  Tristia  of  Ovid ;  and  Latin  verse  composition. 

3.  Greek,  including  selections  from  Demosthenes ;  the  Alcestis  and  Medea  of  Euripides; 
the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus ;  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ;  and  English  into  Greek  from 
dictation. 

4.  Mineralogy,  including  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe;  Lithology ;  Geolifgy ;  Chemistry^ 
including  qualitative  analysis  and  volumetric  analysis,  and  lectures  on  chemical  theories; 
Botany, 

if,)     Vassar  College. 

At  Vassar  College  every  student  selects,  from  the  subjects  taught 
during  the  year,  three  full  studies  requiring  five  recitations  a  week, 
or  an  equivalent  in  half  studies,  for  which  there  are  only  half  as  many' 
recitations,  the  election  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
The  subjects  assigned  to  the  Junior  year  are  as  follows,  there  being 
no  indication  in  the  catalogue  as  to  which  are  ''full"  or  which  are 
"half"  studies:  — 

1.  Latin,  Tacitus. 

2.  Greek,  includmg  the  syntax  in  the  grammar ;  Xenophon ;  Homer. 

3.  Rhetoric,  Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric 

4.  Logic,  Jevons's. 

5.  Natural  History,  Dana's  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

6.  Astronomy,  Godfray's. 

7.  Physics,  including  force  and  motion ;  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics ;  pneumatics ;  elec- 
tricity ;  undulations ;  sound  ;  heat ;  light. 

8.  Physiology,  lectures  with  references. 

9.  English  composition  ;  Elocution* 

In  addition  to  the  required  number  of  collegiate  studies,  the  student  may  take  one  of  the 
following  art  subjects :  Vocal  or  instrumental  music,  drawing,  painting,  modelling.  If  musie 
be  taken  as  a  collegiate  study,  harmony  must  be  included. 

Those  who  have  noted  attentively  the  meagre  form  of  statement 
under  which  the  Vassar  course  of  study  is  here  presented  —  I  have 
given  it  substantially  as  it  stands  in  the  catalogue  —  have  probably 
drawn  one  of  two  inferences  :  either  that  text-book  instruction  enters 
largely  into  certain  departments  of  study,  or  that  the  authorities  at 
Vassar  College  have  yet  to  acquire  the  art  of  making  the  printed 
course  of  study  suggestive  of  the  work  done  in  the  class-room  and 
laboratory.  From  a  recent  careful  examination  of  the  manuscript 
scheme  of  work  in  one  of  these  departments,  and  from  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  instructor's  methods  in  another,  I  am  able  to 
say  that  the  second  of  the  foregoing  inferences  is  the  correct  one ; 
and  that  the  bare  titles  "Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric,"  "Jevons's 
Logic,"  "  Dana's  Mineralogy  and  Geology,"  and  "  Godfray's  Astfon* 
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omy,"  are  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  these  text- 
books, rather  than  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  study. 

{d)     The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

At  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  Junior 
year  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Rhetoric^  four  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term. 

2.  Biology^  four  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term. 

3.  Psychology,  five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  tenn. 

4.  History,  three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

5.  Logic  and  theory  of  knowledge,  fiv^  hours  a  week  during  the  thhrd  term. 

6.  English  literature,  three  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  prescribed  subjects,  all  regular  stu- 
dents are  required  to  take  from  the  following  list  <rf  electives  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  subjects  to  make  not  less  than  fifteen,  and  not 
more  than  seventeen  class  exercises  per  week. 

1.  Calculus,  two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  term ;  and  Calculus  or  Meehanics^  two 
hours  in  the  second  term. 

2.  Chemistry,  six  hours  a  week  in  the  first  term,  and  two  hours  in  the  second  and  third 
terms. 

3.  Zoology,  three  boars  a  week  in  the  second  term* 

4.  Botany,  two  hoars  a  week  in  the  third  term. 

5.  Geology,  four  hours  a  week  in  the  third  term. 

6.  French,  two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  term. 

7.  German,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish  or  Italian,  each  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

8.  Roman  Lawy  two  hours  a  week  in  the  third  term. 

I  have  presented  the  foregoing  subjects  as  they  stand  in  the  Year 
Book,  in  which  there  is  no  indication  of  the  topics  or  authors  embraced. 


{e.)     The ''Annex:' 

At  the  •*  Annex,'*  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  liberal  programme  of 
electives  is  offered,  and  the  student  makes  her  own  selection.  As 
these  electives  are  not  arranged  according  to  years,  I  must  refer  those 
desiring  detailed  information  to  the  last  official  circular  of  the  man- 
agers. 

III.    Appliances  and  Methods  of  Instruction. 

.  The  appliances  for  instruction  accessible  to  the  students  of  Smith 
College  are:  a  small  reference  library,  containing  less  than  1,500 
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volumes  stored  in  a  small  room ;  the  public  library  of  Northampton, 
containing  I2,(XX)  volumes  and  having  a  permanent  endowment  of 
^40,(XX)  for  its  increase ;  the  art  and  scientific  collections  of  Amherst 
College,  and  the  consen^atories  of  the  Ag^cultural  College,  both 
these  institutions  being  within  easy  reach  of  Smith  College  ;  an  art 
gallery  of  moderate  pretensions  ;  a  somewhat  meagre  physical  appa- 
ratus ;  and  a  good  working  laboratory  for  chemistry  and  determinative 
mineralogy.  It  will  be  seen  that,  at  present,  Smith  College  is 
largely  dependent  on  its  neighbors  for  auxiliary  appliances  for 
instruction.  It  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that  borrowed 
appliances  are  less  available  than  those  that  are  owned.  The 
authorities  of  Smith  College  are  making  commendable  efforts  to 
increase  the  resources  of  the  college  in  this  direction ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  institution  will  respond  to  these 
efforts  with  material  aid. 

The  appliances  for  instruction  at  Wellesley  College  are :  first  and 
most  important,  a  well-selected  library  of  about  20,000  volumes. 
Besides  this  general  library,  there  are  five  minor  special  libraries, 
viz. :  the  botanical  library ;  the  library  of  biology  and  zoology ;  the 
chemical  library;  the  physical  library;  and  the  Gertrude  library 
for  Biblical  study.  Connected  with  the  general  library  is  a  reading- 
room,  where  more  than  a  hundred  literary  reviews  and  magazines, 
and  the  best  scientific  journals  in  every  department,  from  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  are  accessible  to  both 
teachers  and  students.  There  are,  in  constant  use  in  the  dififerent 
scientific  departments,  sixty-five  microscopes,  of  patterns  varying 
with  the  work  to  be  done.  For  work  in  biology,  each  student  is 
furnished  with  a  microscope  and  two  or  three  objectives,  a  complete 
set  of  dissecting  instruments,  and  a  case  of  twenty  reagents.  For 
comparative  anatomy,  there  is  a  collection  of  skeletons  of  vertebrate 
animals,  models  of  invertebrate  animals,  a  manikin,  etc.  In  the 
botanical  department,  the  appliances  for  the  direct  study  of  nature 
are  excellent.  There  is  a  greenhouse  for  the  supply  of  plants  during 
the  winter,  a  large  herbarium,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  plant 
models.  Compound  microscopes  are  furnished  in  sufficient  number 
for  the  use  of  the  classes  in  this  department.  There  are  equally 
good  appliances  for  the  experimental  study  of  physics,  mineralogy, 
lithology,  physical  astronomy,  and  chemistry.  For  the  classes  in 
English  literature,  there  are  (besides  the  works  of  the  authors 
studied,  contained  in  the  general  librarj')  a  special  Shakespeare 
library,  and  the  publications  of  the  early  English  Text  Society,  the 
Chaucer  Publication  Society,  and  the  Camden  Society.     The  appli- 
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ances  for  advanced  study  in  French  and  German  are  considerable. 
In  short,  Wellesley  College,  being  isolated,  and  therefore  dependent 
on  its  own  resources,  aims  to  purchase,  and  to  have  on  the  spot, 
whatever  is  needed  by  the  student  for  individual  study  and  investi- 
gation; and,  in  view  of  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
organization  of  the  college,  it  must  be  admitted  that  surprising 
success  has  been  achieved. 

At  Vassar  College  there  is  a  library  of  I4,cxx)  volumes,  selected 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  various  departments  of 
study.  The  reading-room  connected  with  the  library  receives,  in 
addition  to  daily  and  weekly  papers,  about  forty  of  the  leading 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals,  —  American,  English,  German,  and 
French.  This  institution,  being  the  oldest  of  the  colleges  established 
for  women,  has,  perhaps,  at  present,  more  extensive  scientific  and 
art  collections  than  any  other.  The  museum  of  natural  history 
embraces  a  cabinet  of  minerals  containing  more  than  10,000  speci- 
mens, besides  models,  relief-maps,  sections,  etc.  The  palaeontological 
collection  contains  nearly  5,000  fossils  from  the  standard  localities 
of  Europe  and  America.  The  cabinet  of  zoology  comprises:  500 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  from  South  America;  representative 
vertebrates  from  our  own  country ;  a  collection  of  insects ;  a  collec- 
tion of  shells,  corals,  and  other  radiates.  The  department  of  ornithol- 
ogy, which  includes  the  Giraud  collection  of  North  American  birds, 
comprises  about  1,000  mounted  specimens,  representing  more  than 
700  species.  There  is  also  an  anatomical  cabinet  containing  skele- 
tons, models,  etc.  The  astronomical  observatory  has  a  meridian 
circle  with  coUimating  telescopes,  a  clock  and  chronograph,  an 
equatorial  telescope,  and  a  portable  telescope.  The  gallery  of  art 
contains,  besides  plaster  casts  and  autotype  and  lithographic  copies 
of  celebrated  works,  a  collection  of  more  than  400  oil  and  water- 
color  paintings  by  contemporary  artists. 

The  three  colleges  whose  appliances  for  instruction  I  have  thus 
far  enumerated,  all  have  an  organ,  pianos,  and  a  musical  library. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  appliances  for 
instruction  accessible  to  the  students  of  the  "Annex"  and  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  further  than  to  indicate  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived.  All  the  instruction  of  the  students  at  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
zoology  is  given  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  The  instruction  is,  in  each  case, 
arranged  expressly  for  the  class,  is  given  by  the  regular  professors 
of  the  Institute,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  collections  and  apparatus 
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under  the  control  of  these  professors.  The  students  also  have  free 
access  to  the  public  library  and  reading-room  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
to  the  museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Way 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the  art  collections  of  the 
public  library  and  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  students  of  the  "Annex"  have  access  to  the  library  of 
Harvard  University,  and  are  admitted  to  the  readings  and  lectures 
given  to  the  students  outside  of  the  college  course.  The  scientific 
departments  of  study  now  open  to  "Annex"  students  are:  Physics, 
descriptive  and  experimental ;  crystallography ;  mineralogy ;  physical 
geography ;  structural  geology  ;  meteorology ;  laboratory  instruction 
in  microscopic  anatomy,  physiology  and  development  of  plants ; 
lectures  on  zo6logy,  and  laboratory  work  in  the  anatomy  and  his- 
tology of  animals.  These  subjects  are  studied  under  the  same 
advantages  as  to  collections  and  appliances  enjoyed  by  the  Harvard 
students.  No  instruction  is  given  at  present  in  chemistry,  as  there 
are  no  laboratory  facilities  now  available. 

Of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  use  at  these  several  colleges  — 
except  so  far  as  methods  may  be  inferred  from  appliances  —  I  hesi- 
tate to  speak.  I  have  spent  a  day  at  Wellesley  College,  also  a  day 
at  Smith  College,  listening  to  class  exercises.  At  the  former,  I  saw 
botany,  chemistry,  and  physics,  excellently  taught;  at  the  latter. 
Greek,  mental  philosophy,  and  determinative  mineralogy.  If  I 
should  venture  to  express  an  opinion  from  a  single  day's  observa- 
tion, I  should  say  that  Wellesley  is  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the 
sciences;  Smith,  in  the  direction  of  philosophy  and  the  classics. 
But  I  do  not  venture  upon  any  such  generalization.  I  could  not,  in 
a  single  day,  hear  everything ;  nor  could  I,  from  a  single  exercise, 
form  an  estimate  that  would  do  justice  to  the  department  repre- 
sented. Some  subjects  seemed  to  me  but  indiflferently  taught.  I 
am  perfectly  well  aware,  however,  that  a  second  or  third  visit  to  the 
same  class-room  might  have  reversed  this  impression.  I  did  not 
see  any  subject  badly  taught.  What  struck  me  as  especially  note- 
worthy, in  these  colleges  for  women,  was  the  evident  interest  of  the 
students  in  their  work,  and  the  perfect  decorum  that  characterized 
all  class  exercises.  The  nervous  energy  of  the  teachers  was  spent 
in  teaching,  not  in  efforts  to  keep  order.  It  was  evident  that  ypung 
women,  when  they  become  college  students,  do  not  forget  to  be 
ladies. 

As  I  have  never  been  present  at  any  of  the  exercises  at  Vassar 
College,  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  at  the  "  Annex,"  it  would 
be  an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  express  any  opinion  of  methods 
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of  instruction  with  which  I  have  become  acquainted  only  at  second 
hand.  ^ 

Instructors, 

At  Smith  College,  there  are,  including  professors,  lecturers,  and 
teachers,  twenty-two  instructors.  Of  these  eleven  are  men  and 
eleven  women.  At  Wellesley,  there  are  about  thirty  professors 
and  teachers,  all  but  one  of  whom  are  women.  At  Vassar,  there  are 
about  thirty  professors  and  teachers,  of  whom  seven  are  men,  the 
rest  women.  At  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  there  are  sixteen 
professors,  lecturers,  &nd  instructors,  all  of  whom  are  men.  At  the 
"Annex"  there  are  thirty-nine  professors,  assistant  professors, 
tutors,  and  instructors,  available  for  service,  all  of  whom  are  men. 


IV.     Students'  Expenses. 

The  cost  of  tuition  at  Smith  and  Vassar  Colleges  is  ^100  a  year. 
This  sum  does  not  include  the  cost  of  tuition  in  music  or  in  art 
subjects.  The  cost  of  tuition  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  ^100 
a  year,  and  an  additional  fee  of  ^10  is  charged  for  incidentals. 

The  cost  of  tuition  at  Wellesley  is  |f  60  a*  year.  For  students  in 
the  five-years'  musical  course,  or  the  five-years'  art  course,  moreover, 
—  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  other  students  are  not  permitted 
to  take  the  extra-collegiate  studies  included  in  these  courses,  —  this 
sum  covers  the  total  cost  of  tuition. 

The  fee  for  a  full  year's  instruction  at  the  "  Annex  "  is  ^200.  By  a 
"full  year's  instruction,"  moreover,  is  meant  ten  hours  a  week  with 
the  instructor  for  what  are  called  elementary  subjects,  or  eight  hours 
a  week  for  advanced  subjects,  during  the  months  in  which  the  college 
is  in  session. 

\  may  here  remark,  incidentally,  that  the  regular  students  of 
Harvard  College  are  required  to  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a 
week  with  their  instructors,  and  are  permitted  to  spend  more  hours 
according  to  taste  and  ability.  As  the  students  of  the  "Annex" 
are  considered  to  have  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  more 
advanced  subjects  if  they  spend  eight  hours  a  week  with  their 
instructors,  and  of  the  more  elementary  subjects  if  they  spend  ten 
hours,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  managers  of  the  "  Annex  "  expect  to 
accomplish  a  given  amount  of  work  with  young  women  in  two  thirds 
of  the  time  required  for  young  men.  As,  moreover,  the  young 
women  of  the  "Annex"  are  examined  in  the  different  subjects  at 
the  same  times  and  with  the  same  papers  as  the  young  men,  and  as 
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thus  far  they  have  met  the  required  tests  with  greater  average  \ 
success,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  managers  expect,  and  have,  up  to 
this  time,  received  only  choice  students.  The  "  Annex,"  indeed,  as 
I  interpret  its  plan  and  management,  is  not,  at  any  rate  at  present, 
prepared  to  do  the  work  of  the  ordinary  American  college.  It  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  young  women  of  exceptional  ability 
and  ambition. 

Of  the  five  colleges  here  considered,  only  three  (Smith,  Vassar, 
and  Wellesley)  furnish  board  to  students.  The  cost  of  board  and 
furnished  rooms  in  the  college  building,  including  the  expense  of 
heating  and  lights,  is,  at  Smith  College,  ^250;  at  Vassar  College, 
^300;  and  at  Wellesley,  ^190.  At  Smith  and  Vassar,  domestic 
work  is  not  required  of  the  students ;  at  Wellesley  one  hour  a  day 
of  domestic  work  is  required  of  every  student  boarding  in  the 
college. 
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RELATION  OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  TO  MORALITY  AND 

RELIGION. 

BY  J.   L.   PiqKARD,   LL.  D.,   PRESIDENT   IOWA   UNIVERSITY. 

Two  facts  are  in  such  general  accord  with  human  experience,  and 
so  confront  human  observation,  as  to  challenge  denial.  They  are 
undisputed  because  they  are  indisputable. 

The  first  fact  is :  Man  passes  judgment  upon  the  voluntary  acts 
of  his  fellow-men,  more  or  less  decided,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes 
personally  affected  by  the  acts  criticised.  The  estimate  he  puts 
upon  the  character  oi  his  neighbor  is  the  average  of  these  judgments. 
Each  man  becomes  to  the  mind  of  the  other  truthful,  generous, 
upright,  honorable,  or  false,  parsimonious,  tricky,  treacherous,  just 
as  his  outward  acts,  which  are  accepted  as  the  expression  of  his  inner 
life,  interpret  him.  A  line  is  drawn,  upon  one  or  the  other  side  of 
which  each  man's  judgment  places  his  every  acquaintance.  This 
discriminating  faculty  argues  the  existence  of  the  moral  sense.  It 
takes  cognizance  of  morals,  either  upon  the  lower  plane  of  man's 
conduct  toward  his  fellows,  or  upon  the  higher  plane  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  his  God.  This  first  fact  restated  is :  Every  man  possesses 
a  moral  sense^  and  is  sure  to  exercise  it,  at  least  in  his  judgment  of 
others. 

The  second  fact  is :  All  men  are  subject  to  moral  influence.  It 
may  reach  only  the  outer  act,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  inner  spring 
of  action.  It  may  affect  manners  alone,  or  it  may  extend  to  morals. 
Both  are  parts  of  the  same  whole  :  the  one  the  dress,  the  expression ; 
the  other  the  life,  the  thing  expressed.  That  man  lives  not  for 
himself  alone  is  not  with  him  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity. 
He  is  not  alone  susceptible  to  influence  from  others,  but  he  possesses 
the  power  to  influence  others.  The  unconscious  exercise  of  this 
power  is  a  fact  beyond  question.  The  effort  to  restrain  it  but 
strengthens  it.  Let  a  man  purposely  step  aside  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  life,  and  a  peculiar  fascination  attends  him,  and 
increases  his  influence.  In  a  crowded  street  one  stops  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  gazes  abstractedly  outward  or  upward.  Many  a  passer 
stops  and  peers  into  space.  Even  he  who  disdains  the  thought  of 
being  under  the  influence  of  another  hesitates,  or  in  his  resolution 
nervously  quickens  his  pace.  His  faltering  or  his  hurrying  alike 
betrays  him.  No  man  lives  who  does  not  owe  much  of  his  habits  of 
bodily  movement,  of  phrased  speech,  to  those  with  whom  he  has  been 
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in  contact  The  choice  of  an  occupation  is  often  predetermined  by 
the  silent  influence  of  some  friend,  whose  life  has  spoken  though  his 
tongue  has  been  speechless.  The  character  is  built  of  material  which 
has  been  silently  and  secretly  dropped  by  the  way,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  has  been  openly  purchased  and  delivered.  Thus  in  our  man- 
ners^ which  are  the  morals  of  the  lower  plane,  and  in  our  diameters^ 
which  are  the  morals  of  the  upper  plane,  we  are  both  objective 
recipients  and  subjective  factors. 

The  question  is  not.  Shall  we  Iiave  any  education  in  morals  t  but 
it  is,  What  shall  be  its  character  t  We  cannot  destroy  our  moral 
influence,  but  we  can  determine  its  character.  We  cannot  shield 
our  children  against  either  the  patent  or  the  latent  influence  of  their 
associates,  but  we  may  determine,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  char- 
acter of  those  into  whose  presence  they  are  brought.  • 

Turning  now  from  these  considerations,  which  pertain  to  our 
personality,  let  us  think  of  the  organization  of  such  individuals  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  direction  of  influence, — ^^the  culture  of  the  moral  sense. 
Three  prominent  organizations  seem  to  have  divine  sanction,  the 
hornet  ll^^  church,  the  state.  These  are  independent,  and  at  the  same 
time  interdependent.  Each  has  its  place  distinct  from  the  others, 
but  allied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  severance  positively 
injurious  to  human  interests  as  presented  in  God's  plans  for  their 
advancement  With  but  one  of  these  organizations  is  this  article 
concerned,  except  in  this  indirect  way  of  allied  interests ;  and  with 
the  state  only  in  its  educational  work  have  I  to  deal. 

John  Stuart  Mill  defines  the  province  of  government  "  To  increase 
to  the  utmost  the  pleasures  and  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  pains 
which  men  derive  from  each  other."  Horace  Mann  has  well  said 
"  All  the  powers  of  the  mightiest  nation  can  never  prevent  bad  men 
from  doing  wrong.  The  only  way  to  diminish  the  amount  of  wrong 
in  the  world  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  bad  men." 

The  state  is  not  organized,  as  some  assert,  as  an  immense  police 
force  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  criminals,  but  it  has  the 
higher  mission  of  prevention.  A  citizen  kept  from  becoming  a  bad 
man  is  worth  far  more  than  a  citizen  reformed.  The  demand  of  the 
state  is  for  virtuous  as  well  as  for  intelligent  citizens.  All  occasion 
for  arguing  the  need  of  virtue  as  fundamental  to  the  state  is  removed 
by  a  glance  at  legislation,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day. 
It  takes  shape  in  enactments  which  foster  homes,  the  only  soil  out  of 
which  springs  virtuous  living ;  which  favor  churcftes,  designed  for  the 
moulding  and  perfecting  of  character ;  which  establish  sc/tools,  having 
for  their  object  the  development  of  a  complete  manhood.     Under- 
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standing  well  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  ineffi- 
cient home»  of  the  limited  church,  of  private  enterprise  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  citizens,  the  state  has  undertaken  to  support  at  public 
expense  a  system  of  schools  suited  to  her  needs,  and  limited  only  by 
the  principle  underlying  her  organization.  In  discussing  this  subject 
it  is  quite  popular  to  say,  The  state  has  no  right  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  any  other  than  secular  institutions.  There  are  still  such 
officers  of  the  church  as  secular  priests.  Religious  organizations 
care  for  temporal  interests.  They  separate  these  from  the  distinc- 
tively spiritual  concerns  of  the  church.  Accepting  this  separation, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  motives  to  virtuous  conduct,  to  right 
living,  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  one  class  of  duties  and  assigned 
solely  to  the  other.  Is  not  a  moral  life  essential  to  happiness,  even 
though  no  thought  be  sent  outside  the  limits  of  this  life,  —  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  world }  Let  the  state  concern  herself  with  the 
aflfairs  of  this  life  and  of  this  world,  —  the  legitimate  sphere  of  her 
action.  She  cannot  do  otherwise,  so  far  as  positive  enactments  are 
concerned,  without  violation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can state  is  founded.  But  without  a  state  church  she  may,  as  she 
does,  foster  churches  within  the  state,  because  of  their  helpfulness 
in  the  production  of  virtuous  citizenship,  which  is  essential  to  the 
state  in  her  secular  capacity.  In  this  fostering  of  churches,  is  there 
any  violation  of  strict  adherence  to  secular  functions }  Our  earliest 
lawgivers  and  our  wisest  statesmen  have  ever  made  virtue  as  promi- 
nent as  intelligence  in  the  legislation  which  has  looked  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  state.  Men  filled  with  sectarian  prejudice  or  partisan 
bias  will  assent  to  nothing  which  conflicts  with  their  particular  views 
of  ecclesiastical  or  civil  polity.  They  are  right.  But  is  there  not 
for  varying  views  a  common  foundation }  Enactments  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  two  centuries  and  more,  and  which  to-day  are 
accepted  by  all  wise  men,  bear  witness  to  common  ground.  The 
peculiar  features  of  the  early  educational  enactments  have  reappeared 
as  new  States  have  arisen,  and  to-day  not  one  is  found  which  ignores 
the  necessity  of  good  moral  character  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  teacher's 
license.  The  law  not  alone  recognizes  the  right  of  the  state  to 
demand  moral  qualifications  in  the  teacher,  but  it  enforces  the  duty 
of  exercising  this  right  most  zealously.  But  law  aside,  in  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  of  youth  there  are  certain 
conditions  which  every  man  in  a  civilized  community  would  affix. 
These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  There  must  be  no  disregard 
of  the  religious  observances  of  his  patrons,  such  as  mdy  appear  in 
critical  words,  disturbing  acts,  sneering  allusions,  or  slighting  mock- 
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ery ;  no  want  of  respect  for  those  who  had  nurtured  him  in  infancy; 
no  profane  words ;  no  uncontrollable  temper,  endangering  the  bodily 
comfort  and  life  of  pupils;  no  unchaste  life,  nor  even  its  outward 
symbol,  unchaste  language ;  no  untruthfulness ;  no  slanderous 
tongue;  no  covetous  spirit,  shown  in  stealthy  acquisition  of  the 
property  of  others.  Any  one  of  these  forbidden  practices  would, 
in  the  estimation  of  every  reasonable  man,  be  a  marked  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  office  of  teacher.  No  man  lives  who  would  not  brand 
with  infamy  the  authorities  who  would  knowingly  place  in  the  teach- 
er's chair  one  thus  disqualified.  From  so  corrupt  a  fountain  no 
healthy  influence  could  flow.  Upon  this  one  point  at  least  all  can 
ag^ee.  Will  any  man  recall  his  verdict  of  condemnation  if  upon 
examination  he  shall  find  that  all  the  specifications  recited  above 
are  but  the  repetition  of  the  Mosaic  law?  Are  the  vices  condemned 
any  the  less  odious  because  forbidden  in  the  revelation  God  has  made 
of  himself  in  the  Bible  ?  Are  the  opposite  virtues  less  to  be  desired 
because  the  Bible  enforces  their  practice.?  Why  need  we  be  so 
particular  as  to  the  character  of  our  teachers  if  that  character  is  to 
have  no  weight  in  the  instruction  of  our  children?  No  extent  of 
intellectual  culture,  no  accomplishment,  however  dazzling,  can  atone 
for  the  lack  of  a  virtuous  life.  Recurring  to  one  of  the  principles 
stated  at  the  outset,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  the  real  teacher-life 
which  takes  hold  of  the  child-life*  The  outer  adornment  opens  the 
channel  to  the  child's  soul.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  who  so  per- 
sistently urges  the  possession  of  a  good  moral  character  as  requisite 
to  the  teacher,  will  not  forbid  its  silent  influence  at  least  upon  the 
taught  But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  particular  manifesta- 
tions of  this  life  in  the  teacher.  He  will  impress  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  school-room  by  his  own  devotion  to  the  work. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  spirit  of  whole-hearted  devotion  the 
pupil's  work  assumes  vast  importance.  It  cannot  be  neglected  nor 
indifferently  done  without  violence  to  his  moral  sense.  The  spirit 
of  work  pervades  the  place,  and  the  best  effort  of  the  teacher  insures 
a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  his  pupil.  Obedience  to  law 
is  another  element  of  a  virtuous  life.  He  is  best  fitted  to  command 
who  has  learned  to  obey.  The  requirements  of  the  school  are  as 
essential  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  pupil.  A  regular  programme  faith- 
fully followed;  scrupulous  attention  to  habits  of  punctuality,  of 
neatness  of  person  and  attire,  of  care  of  desk  or  table;  quiet  and 
courteous  demeanor;  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others,  even  if 
they  be  inferiors ;  respect  for  those  in  authority,  shown  in  language 
and  in  deportment,  —  these  all  determine  the  extent  of  a  teacher*s 
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influence,  and  serve  as  a  true  index  to  his  character ;  these  far  out- 
weigh his  words  of  caution  or  reproof.  If  the  former  be  required, 
shall  the  latter  be  refused  ? 

Again,  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  a  teacher,  who 
indulges  in  practices  that  need  concealment  or  apology,  or  explana- 
tion even,  to  elude  the  watchful  eye  of  some  or  all  of  his  pupils.  No 
promise,  however  trivial  it  may  seem  to  the  teacher,  is  sUch  to  the 
child.  A  forgotten  promise,  a  hasty  word,  a  wrong  judgment,  are 
possible  to  human  error ;  but  known  and  not  confessed,  they  leave  a 
stain  upon  the  child's  character,  or  they  create  distrust  which  hardens 
the  mind  against  better  impressions.  An  apology  to  a  child  gives 
the  heart  of  the  child  to  the  teacher,  and  makes  certain  a  more  con- 
siderate conduct  on  his  part  toward  his  fellows.  Not  to  take  up 
more  time  with  details,  devotion  to  duty,  obedience  to  law,  consist- 
ency of  conduct,  and  an  unselfish  seeking  of  the  general  good  are 
certainly  essentials  of  citizenship,  and  should  be  prominent  in  our 
schools  if  we  would  have  them  appear  in  the  nation's  life.  Thus  far 
in  this  discussion  I  have  brought  forward  only  what  legislation  has 
enforced  by  its  sanctions ;  legislation  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
practical  experiment,  under  the  scrutiny  of  men  of  all  shades  of  reli- 
gious belief  and  of  political  preferences.  I  have  adduced  but  one 
channel  through  which  compliance  with  legislative  requirements  may 
be  obtained,  the  channel  of  silent  influence  of  the  teacher.  Thus 
far  we  are  permitted  to  go  without  a  word  of  dissent.  Denied  this 
channel,  the  public  school  has  no  right  to  exist,  nay,  cannot  exist  ; 
for  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  select  a  living  teacher 
who  has  not  this  power  of  silent,  unconscious  influence.  And  if  the 
power  be  not  exercised  in  the  direction  of  virtuous  character,  it  has 
no  right  to  toleration ;  for  character  is  of  far  more  value  to  American 
citizenship  than  mere  brain  culture,  even  if  this  last  were  possible 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  A  mental  giant  destitute  of  moral  prin- 
ciple becomes  the  bane  of  the  state.  His  power  to  do  evil,  unre- 
strained by  his  own  convictions  of  right,  is  exercised  to  the  subversion 
of  the  state,  or  to  its  prostitution  to  the  service  of  his  own  base 
ends.  The  state  must,  for  her  own  preservation,  see  to  it  that  her 
legislation,  designed  to  secure  the  influence  of  a  virtuous  life  in  the 
teacher,  fails  not  of  its  purpose.  No  state  is  so  suicidal  in  her  acts 
as  to  demand  a  virtuous  teacher,  and  then  forbid  the  exercise  of  the 
influence  sought  But  there  are  other  silent  factors  in  the  building 
of  character ;  they  are  the  books  read  by  the  child.  The  ability  to 
read,  cultivated  properly  in  the  public  school,  arouses  the  thirst  for 
acquisition  by  reading.    To  sate  this  thirsty  resort  is  had  to  the  near- 
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est  springs.     These  are  often  poisoned  springs.     The  child  may  not       | 
detect  them  in  his  thirst.     Shall  the  teacher  be  denied  the  right  of       j 
caution,  of  positive  advice  even,  when  he  knows  the  danger  before       'j 
the  pupil  }    The  state  orders  the  purchase  of  libraries.     Stringent       -j 
laws  are  passed  and  enforced  against  the  publication  and  sale  of 
obscene  literature.     Many  books  not  under  the  ban  of  the  law  are 
.  corrupt  in  their  tendency,  and  their  general  reading  is  sapping  the 
morals  of  society,  and  endangering  the  safety  of  the  state.     The 
right  of  caution  and  of  advice  will  be  denied  the  teacher  by  no  true 
friend  of  the  state. 

So,  too,  in  the  choice  of  associates  whose  influence  will  help  pow- 
erfully to  form  the  character  of  the  child,  shall  all  positive  precepts 
be  denied  which  are  in  accord  with  the  life  required  ?  One  step 
further,  upon  which  there  may  not  be  the  same  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment :  The  legal  requirements  as  to  qualifications  of  teachers  develop 
the  purpose  of  the  state  in  their  enactment.  That  piupose  is  that 
the  character  so  zealously  enjoined  shall  have  influence  over  the  lives 
of  pupils,  otherwise  the  requirements  are  the  merest  folly.  To  this 
end  of  the  fullest  influence,  no  restraint  should  be  put  upon  the 
teacher's  use  of  means  which  will  best  secure  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  sought  by  the  state.  With  a  Christian 
teacher  (and  our  public  schools  are  to-day  largely  in  the  hands  of 
such);  the  Bible  serves  as  a  potent  means  of  increasing  moral  influ- 
ences. Myself  a  firm  believer  in  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, I  follow  what  I  believe  to  be  their  teachings  when  I  say  that 
they  address  themselves  to  the  consciences  of  men,  winnings  not 
forcing  their  acceptance.  Requirement  of  their  use  is  hardly  in  con- 
sonance with  their  spirit,  and  their  prohibition  is  in  the  highest 
degree  illiberal  and  sectarian.  The  teacher  is  under  obligations  to 
exert  the  highest  moral  influence  of  which  he  is  capable.  State 
laws  enforce  this  obligation.  In  meeting  it  the  teacher  should  be 
left  free  to  act,  within  the  limits  of  regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 
No  book  contains  better  maxims ;  no  code  of  morals  more  pertinent 
precepts  :  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  should  not  be  prohibited  to  any 
discreet  teacher. 

Religion  is  but  the  expression  of  a  universal  acknowledgment  of 
dependence  upon  a  power  outside  of,  and  almost  universally  higher 
than  ourselves.  This  idea  of  dependence  enforces  certain  obliga- 
tions. These  obligations  may,  nay,  must  be  impressed,  or  violence 
is  done  to  our  natures.  Instruction  in  duties  to  our  God  and  to  our 
fellows  should  never  degenerate  into  the  inculcation  of  opinions  as  to 
minor  and  non-essential  points  of  belief  or  polity.     No  one  questions 
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the  right  of  the  state  to  enforce  the  positive  inculcation  of  the 
duty  of  patriotism,  nor  is  this  duty  the  less  pressing  because  he  who 
is  to  enforce  it  may  have  certain  views  upon  civil  polity  which  may 
make  him  a  partisan  in  his  own  acts.  What  patriotism  is  to  partisan- 
ship, religion  is  to  sectarianism.  Each  is  the  whole,  in  its  spirit  and 
essence,  universally  received,  while  the  form  may  vary  with  the 
varying  mood  of  the  individual. 

The  genius  of  our  government  forbids  only  the  spirit  of  the  pros- 
elyte, the  trade  of  the  partisan.  It  favors  the  life  of  the  patriot,  the 
influence  of  the  man  who  goes  forth  full  of  the  catholic  spirit  of  that 
religion  which  is  drawn  from  the  Bible. 

''  The  worst  education  which  teaches  simplicity  and  self-denial  is 
better  than  the  best  which  teaches  all  else  but  this." 
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TEACHING   ENGLISH. 

BY  PRESIDENT  A.  B.  STARK,  RUSSELLVILLE,  KY. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  its 
literature,  in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education.  The  friends  of  the  new 
study,  when  disposed  to  complain  that  it  does  not  receive  proper 
recognition  and  encouragement  in  the  older  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  two  countries,  may  find,  in  a  comparison  of  its  present  state 
with  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  abundant  reasons  to  hope  for  a  full 
realization  of  their  wishes.  All  thinking  educators  are  now  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  most  worth  to  every  one  is  a 
knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue  ;  and  when  one's  mother  tongue  is 
English,  the  noblest  language  in  "the  foremost  files  of  time,"  embody- 
ing the  richest,  purest  literature  in  the  world,  neglect  of  it  is  the 
supremest  folly,  while  earnest  study  of  it  will  bring  the  highest 
reward  in  useful  knowledge,  moral  training,  and  intellectual  power. 

After  acknowledging  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  encouragement 
of  this  study,  there  is  good  ground  for  complaining  of  its  neglect  in 
the  older  colleges  and  universities.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  counts  for  nothing  in  securing  honors  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Hence,  every  hour  given  to  the  study  of  English 
diminishes  a  man's  chances  of  success  in  winning  a  scholarship  or  a 
fellowship  that  is  given  as  a  reward  for  superior  attainments  in 
mathematics  and  classics.  I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  told 
by  Prof.  Skeat,  at  Cambridge,  that  nearly  all  the  students  who  take 
English  at  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  are  women.  A  man 
going  into  a  hotly  contested  race  for  a  scholarship  or  a  fellowship 
cannot  afford  to  weight  himself  with  an  unprofitable  study.  I  have 
heard  English  scholars  of  widest  fame  complain  that  work  at  English 
does  not  pay  in  England.  In  the  United  States,  a  man  having  a 
special  knowledge  of  English  may  turn  it  to  good  account  in  the 
work  of  a  college  professor.  But  in  many  colleges  where  good 
salaries  are  paid,  the  chairs  of  English  are  filled  by  men  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  very  limited  and  superficial.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  all  such  places  will  be  occupied 
by  specialists. 

What  is  now  most  needed  for  the  furtherance  of  this  study  is  a 
right  method.  Writers  on  educational  methods  differ  widely  in 
their  opinions,  while  each  practical  teacher  has  a  method  of  his  own 
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and  laughs  at  all  others.  These  discordant  views  and  practices  must 
be  harmonized  by  calm,  earnest  discussion.  To  aid  in  the  effort  to 
discover  the  true  method  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  method  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  object  that  the  teacher 
has  in  view.  I  say  mainly^  because  practical  knowledge  of  the 
language,  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  it  with  correctness  and  force, 
the  one  object  which  all  teachers  agree  in  placing  first,  is  sought  by 
very  different  methods.  There  are  among  us  still  those  who  believe 
that  this  power  of  using  the  English  language  correctly  may  be 
acquired  by  memorizing  the  rules  of  a  grammar,  constructed  upon 
the  model  of  a  Latin  grammar,  and  by  the  thought-killing,  treadmill 
drudgery  of  parsing.  In  the  higher  education,  where  the  object  is  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  historic  and  comparative 
method  will  be  followed  by  every  competent  teacher;*  for  other 
methods  lead  no  whither,  except  into  error  and  confusion.  The 
primary  object  of  other  teachers  is  to  lead  the  pupil  along  "the  prim- 
rose path  "  of  pleasure  to  an  acquaintance  with  English  literature. 
The  old  method  of  studying  English  literature,  still  followed  in  many 
schools,  sets  the  pupil  to  the  dreary  task  of  memorizing  names,  dates, 
facts,  and  the  opinions  of  others  about  English  literature,  without 
giving  him  the  privilege  of  taking  a  single  draught  from  the  sweet 
stream  of  English  thought.  Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
exclude  all  serious  study ;  they  will  have  but  a  holiday  ramble  in  the 
woods  and  the  fields,  gathering  flowers  and  listening  to  singing  birds. 
Others  again  would  use  English  literature  as  a  mere  practice-ground 
for  performing  feats  of  philological  legerdemain.  These  teachers 
send  the  student  to  the  rich  feast  of  English  poetry  and  philosophy 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  dry  bones, — worse  than  the  one  who 
went  to  "a  feast  of  languages  and  stole  the  scraps." 

The  wise  teacher  wants  a  method  by  which  he  may  ;attain  all  worthy 
Objects  in  harmonious  combination.  The  language  and  the  literature 
must  be  studied  together,  each  in  the  other,  and  the  proper  objects  of  the 
combined  study  are :  ist,  for  all  classes  of  students,  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  giving  the  power  to  speak  and  write  it  with  cor- 
rectness, and  with  more  or  less  elegance  and  force ;  2d,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  a  few  masterpieces,  of  English  literature,  embra- 
cing as  great  a  number  of  books  and  authors  as  the  student  can  find 
time  for ;  3d,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  highest  thought,  the  intellectual  life,  and  the 
accumulated  experiences  of  our  race ;  4th,  a  scientific  knowledge  of 

♦  See  my  paper  on  "  The  Place  o£  English  in  the  Higher  Education,"  read  before  the 
National  Educational  Association,  1877.    Proceedings,  page  27,  28. 
VOL.  I.  3J 
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the  language,  to  be  acquired  by  the  historic  and  comparative  method. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  a  course  of  study  by  which  these 
knowledges  may  be  acquired  will  be  productive  of  the  best  educa- 
tional results  in  the  awakening,  developing,  and  strengthening  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

The  object  of  prime  importance  is  the  acquisition  of  the  power  to 
use  the  mother  tongue  correctly.  Language  is  learned,  not  by  rules, 
but  by  imitation.  The  child  that  never  hears  anything  but  good 
English  spoken  will  be  sure  to  speak  good  English  without  any 
instruction,  and  will  need  only  judicious  exercises  to  increase  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  language ;  but  most  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
hear  only  bad  English  at  home.  They  must,  therefore,  correct  bad 
habits  and  acquire  right  usage  by  conscious  effort  under  instruction. 
This  instruction  is  best  given  in  connection  with  the  study  of  some 
piece  of  literature,  which  may  serve  as  a  model  of  right  use  of  the 
language,  for  unconscious  imitation.  Hence,  as  the  language  is  to 
be  learned  by  studying  its  literature,  the  whole  interest  of  our  dis- 
cussion centres  in  the  question,  How  shall  we  teach  English  litera- 
ture ? 

As  said  already,  the  learning  of  English  literature  does  not  consist 
in  reading  historical  manuals,  and  in  cramming  the  mind  with  opin- 
ions about  books  and  authors.  Such  study,  as  a  source  of  useful 
knowledge,  is  a  delusion ;  as  a  means  of  mental  drill  it  is  unwhole- 
some, and  productive,  of  mental  dyspepsia.  To  use  a  volume  of 
extracts  is  just  a  little  better.  Whatever  is  worth  studying  at  all  is 
worth  studying  as  a  whole.  He  who  limits  himself  to  the  study  of 
extracts  and  fragments  of  the  masterpieces  is  doomed  to  go  through 
life  clothed  in  the  beggarly  shreds  of  learning,  while  thinking  him- 
self in  full  dress.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
few  great  books  than  to  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of  many  books. 

Shakespeare,  as  the  foremost  name  in  all  literature,  must  take  the 
leading  place  in  any  wisely  planned  course  in  English  literature.  The 
different  methods  of  teaching  are  well  exemplified  by  the  different 
plans  on  which  three  well-known  school  editions  of  Shakespeare  are 
edited.  Our  subject  will  be  best  presented  and  illustrated  by  an 
examination  of  the  work  of  these  editors. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Hudson,  professor  of  Shakespeare  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity, is  widely  known  as  a  wise,  acute,  living  critic  of  the  poet  His 
position  in  the  educational  world  is  certainly  unique,  —  the  only 
professor  of  Shakespeare  that  "  has  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times." 
His  method  of  teaching  Shakespeare,  fully  exemplified  in  his  edito- 
rial work,  he  has  set  forth  in  an  elaborate  essay  published  in  several 
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volumes  of  his  school  edition.  He  would  exclude  all  secondary  or 
incidental  purposes,  and  study  literature  simply  as  literature.  The 
language  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare  must  be  studied  only  so  far  as 
the  study  may  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  thought  of  the  peet, 
and  must  never  be  used  as  a  basis  of  lessons  in  grammar,  analysis, 
philology,  logic,  or  rhetoric.  He  sneers  at  Shakespeare  grammars 
and  lexicons.  Beyond  the  briefest  definitions  of  hard  words,  and  the 
shortest  explanations  of  difficult  passages,  his  notes  and  criticisms 
are  all  aesthetic,  —  discussions  of  the  motives,  the  purposes,  and  the 
characters  of  the  play.  For  the  pupil  there  is  no  task-work,  no 
unpleasant  exercise ;  he  is  not  even  required  to  read  over  the  lesson 
of  the  day  before ,  coming  to  the  class-room.  He  is  left  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  poet's  thought,  and  to  grow  by  the  unconscious 
absorption  of  "sweetness  and  light."  Unconscious  growth  is  cer^ 
tainly  a  good  thing,  an  excellent  good  thing,  and  goes  on  in  a  degree 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  only  what  pleases  them ;  but  growth 
in  its  healthiest  forms  may  b^  hastened  and  promoted  by  conscious 
effort,  by  hard,  persistent  study,  that  may  sometimes  be  a  weariness 
to  the  flesh.  Even  in  the  study  of  literature  the  gods  give  always 
the  richest  gifts  to  those  who  labor  for  them.  With  most  pupils 
under  Prof.  Hudson's  system,  the  results  will  be  not  only  imcon- 
scious  and  invisible,  but  unreal  and  non-existent. 

The  editors  of  the  excellent  Clarendon  Press  series  go  to  the  other 
extreme.  They  deal  exclusively  with  the  framework  of  the  play: 
with  the  mere  setting  of  the  poet's  thought  On  all  points  of  bibli- 
ography, history,  grammar,  and  philology,  their  introductions  and 
notes  are  full  and  scholarly,  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  indis- 
pensable to  every  teacher  of  English.  They  fall  short  of  the  perfect 
method  only  by  rejecting  all  aesthetic  or  character  criticism,  which  they 
stigmatize  as  "sign-post  criticism."  I  fail  to  see  any  special  fitness 
in  the  designation.  It  would  be  just  as  appropriate  to  sneer  at  notes 
of  all  kinds  as  sign-posts.  They  would  give  the  traveller  full  instruc- 
tions about  the  way  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  how  to  enter  it,  and 
there  leave  him,  without  guide  or  guide-book,  to  grope  his  way  as 
best  he  can.  But  every  visitor  wants  a  guide  at  first,  to  point  out 
objects  and  places  of  chief  interest ;  then  he  wishes  to  visit  the  grand 
old  Abbey  again  and  again  alone,  and  drink  in  silently  its  holy  influ- 
ences and  inspirations,  until  his  soul  becomes  luminous  and  trans- 
figured in  the  presence  of  England's  greatest  spirits.  The  sign-post 
is  most  needed  where  the  way  is  hardest  to  find.  The  sign-post  is 
an  impertinence  only  when  it  gives  no  useful  information,  or  when 
it  is  so  conspicuous  and  pretentious  that  it  claims  attention  on  its 
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own  account ;  but  when,  as  Prof.  Dowden  well  says,  "  Coleridge  or 
Lamb  or  Hazlitt  or  Mr.  Ruskin  or  Mr.  Arnold  erects  a  sign-post, 
it  is  only  a  very  wise  or  a  very  foolish  person  who  neglects  to  look 
at  its  pointing. "  The  truth  is,  that  our  feelings  are  quite  as  capable 
of  education  as  our  intellects:  there  are  masters  in  things  of  the 
feelings  as  there  are  masters  in  things  of  the  intellect ;  and  we  need 
not  follow  the  masters  in  either  direction  in  blindness  or  servility/' 
Dr.  Arnold  complains  of  the  ineffably  stupid  way  in  which  a  boy  will 
read  the  finest  passages  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  see  no  beauty  in 
them.  The  truth  is,  that  an  unimaginative  boy  or  girl,  of  unculti- 
vated taste,  is  never  in  greater  need  of  wise  guidance  and  help  than 
in  the  effort  to  discover  the  deeper  thoughts  and  finer,  quieter  beau- 
'  ties  of  a  great  poem.     They  have  eyes,  but  see  not 

The  complete  method  will  put  the  student  into  perfect  possession 
of  the  play,  and  enable  him  to  see  all"  that  the  author  saw,  and  as  he 
saw  it.  This  true  method  is  found  in  a  skilful  combination  of  all  the 
good  points  in  the  two  methods  just  described.  Mr.  Rolfe  has  done 
this  with  good  success  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  the  method  I  have  followed  for  many  years  in,  my  own  teach- 
ing. The  editing  of  the  books  in  the  Clarendon '  Press  series  is 
so  good,  so  accurate,  so  full,  and  so  scholarly,  that  I  use  them  in 
most  classes,  and  endeavor  to  supply  their  deficiency  in  aesthetic 
and  character  criticism  by  matter  of  my  own,  in  the  form  of  hints 
and  questions  which  the  students  are  set  to  work  out  in  detail. 
My  pupils  do  not  confine  their  attention  to  one  view  of  the  work 
selected  for  study,  but  look  at  it  from  every  side,  as  a  whole,  ^and  in 
all  its  parts.  After  one  or  two  readings  of  the  book,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope,  the  meaning  of  all  the 
hard  words  is  carefully  studied,  with  an  exact  noting  of  all  peculiar 
uses  and  of  all  changes  of  meaning.  All  irregularities  and  peculiar- 
ities of  grammatical  forms  and  constructions  are  discussed,  explained, 
and  classified.  Any  word,  form,  or  idiom  that  illustrates  or  suggests 
a  law  or  principle  of  philology  is  used  for  that  purpose.  All  obscure 
sentences  are  carefully  analyzed  and  explained.  All  historical,  bio- 
graphical, and  mythological  allusions  are  so  fully  traced  out  that  their 
full  force  and  value  are  understood.  All  rhetorical  figures  and  illus- 
trations are  critically  examined.  All  allusions  to  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, persons,  and  events  of  the  author's  time  are  fully  investigated. 

After  all  this  minute  work  upon  the  body  of  the  poem,  the  student 
is  prepared  to  hold  communion  with  its  spirit,  and  "  to  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  its  mystery."  There  are  many  degrees  of  success  in  this 
task,  according  to  the  measure  in  which  the  pupil  is  endowed  with 
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"the  vision  and  faculty  divine."  But  even  the  dullest  mind  admits 
some  gleam,  of  light,  and  is  enraptured  with  some  glimpse  of  beauty ; 
while,  upon  the  principle  that  "to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  the 
richly  endowed  mind  carries  off  untold  treasures.  This  minute,  long- 
continued  study  of  a  play  gives  time  for  the  mind  of  the  student  to 
feed  upon,  digest,  and  incorporate  into  itself  the  poet's  best  thoughts 
and  finest  beauties. 

It  is  through  hurried  and  superficial  study,  through  failure  to  dwell 
long  enough,  earnestly  and  lovingly,  upon  a  few  masterpieces,  that 
most  teaching  of  English  literature  becomes  unfruitful,  "stale  and 
unprofitable."  In  view  of  this  failure,  many  educators  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  carrying  our  children  back  to  Homer  and  Virgil  for 
inspiration  and  aesthetic  culture.  The  great  Dr.  Arnold  thinks  it. 
would  be  a  rare  "treat  to  teach  Shakespeare  to  a  good  class  of  young 
Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens ;  to  dwell  upon  him,  line  by  line  and 
word  by  word,  in  the  way  that  nothing  but  a  translation  lesson  ever 
will  enable  one  to  do ;  and  so  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts 
leisurely  into  one's  mind,  till  I  verily  think  one  would,  after  a  time> 
almost  give  out  light  in  the  dark,  after  having  been  steeped,  as  it 
were,  in  an  atmosphere  of  brilliance.  And  how  could  this  ever  be 
done  without  the  process  of  construing,  as  the  g^oss  medium  through 
which  alone  all  the  beauty  can  be  transmitted,  because  else  we  travel 
too  fast,  and  more  than  half  of  it  escapes  us.?"  I  think  the  great 
teacher  mistakes.  The  grand  results  he  seeks  may  be  attained  by 
my  method  of  slow,  prolonged,  minute  study  of  a  play.  Under  wise 
teaching,  a  class  of  English-speaking  boys  or  girls  will  get  more  good 
out  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare  than  would  a  "class  of  young  Greeks 
in  regenerate  Athens."  The  young  Greek,  unless  he  is  exceptionally 
bright,  would  stick  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  as  the  young 
American  sticks  in  the  language  of  Homer,  and  get  no  glintings  of 
his  deeper  thought. 

Experience  has  proved,  beyond  all  question,  that  pupils  of  average 
intellect  will  pursue  all  these  details  with  unabated  enthusiasm  and 
unflagging  interest  They  will  work  at  a  play  of  Shakespeare  until 
they  are  in  such  perfect  possession  of  it  that  they  are  prepared  to 
answer  readily,  orally  or  in  writing,  every  possible  question,  whether 
bibliographical,  historical,  grammatical,  philological,  or  aesthetic.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  a  school-girl's  effort  to  discuss  such  a 
question  as  Hamlet's  insanity,  for  instance,  as  an  ex-president  of  the 
English  Philological  Society  does  in  commenting  upon  certain  work 
done  in  Logan  Female  College ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
training  which  enables  the  girl  to  present  all  the  arguments  on  both 
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sides  of  the  question  in  a  clear,  orderly  way,  in  a  limited  time,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  book  except  the  text  of  the  play,  and  to  draw  an 
intelligent  conclusion  from  a  calm,  independent  weighing  of  the 
arguments,  attains  one  of  the  highest  aims  of  education.  No  process 
of  mere  cramming  could  ever  produce  such  results.  Such  work  is 
the  outcome,  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  fruit,  of  true  culture. 

In  connection  with  these  studies,  the  student  should  acquire  readi- 
ness and  skill  in  the  art  of  expression  by  a  constant  drill  in  a  great 
variety  of  writing  exercises,  paraphrases,  outlines,  plots,  critical 
essays  upon  the  characters,  discussions  of  doubtful  passages,  written 
reviews  of  oral  lessons,  and  finally  written  examinations,  embracing 
the  whole  scope  of  study.  The  skilful  teacher,  to  avoid  routine, 
will  vary  these  exercises  in  many  ways. 

A  full  course  in  English  language  and  literature  must  include  both 
poets  and  prose  writers  of  every  period,  beginning  with  Csedmon  and 
Alfred,  and  coming  down  through  twelve  centuries  to  Tennyson  and 
Carlyle.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  the  authors 
nearest  us,  as  being  more  easily  understood  by  the  young,  untrained 
pupil,  and  work  back  to  the  older  authors,  that  are  more  difficult 
because  their  language  differs  so  much  from  modern  English.  The 
best  writers  of  English  prose  belong  to  this  century,  and  ought  to  be 
studied  early  in  the  course  as  models  upon  which  the  student  may 
form  his  own  style. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  say  something  about  Prof.  Bain's  method  of 
teaching  English  as  given  in  his  "Education  as  a  Science.'*  He 
would  have  the  attention  of  the  student  concentrated  upon  the 
language  and  the  style,  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. But  I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  following  a  very 
different  method,  and  need  not  discuss  the  subject  further. 
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THE  BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

As  the  Latin  School  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
outgrowths  of  the  common-school  system,  and  in  some  respects  the 
ripest  fruit  of  the  seed  sown  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  since, 
it  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  recall  the  events  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  this  well-known  institution  of  learning. 

Among  other  proceedings  of  "  a  generall  meeting  upon  publique 
notice,"  held  "  13*^  of  ye  2^  moneth  [April],  1635,"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing duly  recorded  :  "  Likewise  it  is  gen'ally  agreed  vpon  y*  o^  brother 
Philemon  Pormort"  (sometimes  spelled  Portmorte)  "shalbeintreated 
to  become  schulemaster  for  the  teaching  and  nourtering  of  children 
w***  us."  For  his  support,  a  tract  of  land  of  thirty  acres  at  "Muddy 
River  "  (supposed  to  be  a  part  of  Brookline)  was  allotted.  Other 
grants  of  land  were  subsequently  made,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
"Free  Schoole  for  the  Towne."  An  income  also  was  derived  from 
the  letting  of  "  Deare  Island  "  of  ^7  per  annum,  for  three  years, 
1644-47,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  school.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1647,  it  was  renewed  for  seven  years  at 
;£i4  per  annum,  and  the  next  year  was  extended  to  twenty  years  at 
the  same  rent.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty  years  —  /.  e,,  in  the  year  1662  —  the  island  was  leased  to  Sir 
Thomas  Temple,  Knight  and  "Barronnight,"  for  thirty-one  years  at 
a  rent  of  ;^I4  a  year,  "for  the  use  of  the  'Free  Schoole.'" 

The  immediate  successors  of  Mr.  Pormort  were  Daniel  Maude, 
John  Woodbridge,  and  Robert  Woodmansey.  With  reference  to  the 
last-named,  we  find  this  record  in  1650 :  "  It  is  also  agreed  that  Mr. 
Woodmansey,  y®  schulemaster  shall  have  fiftye  pounds  p.  ann.  for  his 
Teach*  y®  schoUars,  and  his  proportion  to  be  made  up  by  ratte,"  i  e,y 
rate.  How  jealously  the  selectmen  guarded  the  interests  of  this 
"  Free  Schoole,"  which,  as  late  as  1656,  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
school  in  the  town,  is  evident  from  the  following  incident :  It  seems 
that  that  ubiquitous  individual,  "Mr.  Jones,"  had  ventured  to  open  a 
school  on  his  own  account ;  such  an  institution  as  we  now  dignify 
with  the  name  of  "  a  private,  select  school."  The  worthy  magistrates 
of  the  town  looked  with  no  favor  on  this  undertaking,  and  had 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  adventurous  pedagogue  that  he  would 
at  the  close  of  his  winter  term  give  up  his  school  and  "  move  on," 
as  Inspector  Bucket,  in  Dickens's  "  Bleak  House,"  orders  poor  "Jo  " 
to  do ;  and  to  cut  off  all  occasion  for  complaint  that  they  had  not 
made  sufficiently  ample  provision  to  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of 
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the  rising  generation  of  Boston,  the  town  "agreed  with  Mr.  Dannell 
Hincheman  for  ^^40  per  an.  to  assist  Mr.  Woodmansey  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schoole  and  teach  Children  to  wright,  the  yeare  to  begine  the  4th 
of  March  Z'g^."  Soon  after  this  appointment,  Mr.  Jones  was  sent  for 
by  the  selectmen,  "for  keeping  a  Schoole,  and  required  to  perform  his 
promise  totheTowne  in  the  Winter,  to  remove  himselfe  andfarailye  in 
the  Springe,  and  forbiden  to  keep  Schoole  any  longer."  Whither  poor 
Mr.  Jones  betook  himself,  after  this  somewhat  peremptory  order,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  should  not  wonder,  however,  if  he 
went  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  would  be  sure  to  find  a  sympathizing 
friend  in  Roger  Williams. 

The  next  principal  of  the  "Free  Schoole"  was  Mr.  Benjamin 
Thompson,  whose  term  of  service  was  of  but  two  or  three  years' 
duration.  His  successor  was  the  celebrated  Ezekiel  Cheever ;  "  Mas- 
ter Cheever,"  as  he  is  called  in  the  early  history  of  Boston.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  Jan.  25,  161 5,  and  came  to  America  in  1637.  He 
was  an  instructor  in  New  Haven  for  twelve  years.  In  1650,  he 
went  to  Ipswich,  where  he  resided  eleven  years.  From  Ipswich  he 
removed  to  Charlestown,  where  he  taught  nine  years.  In  December, 
1670,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  "Free  Schoole";  the  digni- 
taries of  the  town,  including  the  governor  and  colonial  magistrates, 
the  clergymen  and  selectmen  of  Boston,  all  uniting  in  the  invitation. 
For  thirty-eight  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
died  Aug.  21,  1708,  having  deservedly  acquired  an  honorable  reputa- 
tion, which  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Boston  teachers.  He 
was  "  venerable,"  says  Governor  Hutchinson,  as  quoted  by  Drake, 
"  not  merely  for  his  great  age,  ninety-four,  but  for  having  been  the 
schoolmaster  of  most  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  Boston,  who 
were  then  upon  the  stage.  He  is  not  the  only  master,"  adds  the 
governor,  "  who  kept  his  lamp  longer  lighted  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been,  by  a  supply  of  oil  from  his  scholars." 

Under  date  of  June  25,  1702,  appears  the  following  record :  "  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Williams  to  have  £io  for  the  year  ensuing,  as  an  assistant 
to  Ezekiel  Cheever,  in  governing  and  instructing  the  youth  at  the 
Latin  School."  Upon  the  decease  of  Mr.  Cheever,  Mr.  Williams  was 
appointed  his  successor.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  to  labor  in  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  had 
commenced  his  work  at  the  station  to  which  he  had  been  assigned. 
The  climate,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  enervating  that  he  broke 
down  in  health,  and  returned  to  Boston.  Besides  being  a  preacher, 
he  studied  medicine,  and  had  an  extensive  practice  in  his  profession. 
His  connection  with  the  school,  as  assistant  and  principal,  was  from 
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1703  to  1734.  He  lived  a  few  years  after  retiring  from  his  work, 
and  died  Jan.  10,  1738. 

One  of  the  ushers  of  the  school,  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Williams,  was  John  Lovell.  "Master  Lovell" 
may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  "institutions"  of  Boston.  For 
four  years  he  was  the  assistant  master,  and  for  forty-two  years  the 
head-master  of  the  Latin  School.  A  part  of  this  period  was  a  time  of 
the  most  exciting  character,  embracing  as  it  did  the  years  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Revolutionary  War.  Not  a  few  of  the  men  who 
were  prominent  in  those  times  had  been  the  pupils  of  "  Master  Lovell," 
and  had  been  subjected  to  his  rigid  discipline  as  an  instructor.  In 
this  discipline  he  is  said  to  have  been  rough  and  severe.  His  por- 
trait may  be  seen  in  the  Harvard  Memorial  Hall,  "drawn,"  says 
Judge  Cranch,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Jenks,  in  his  sketch  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  "  by  his  pupil  Smibert,  while  the  terrific  impressions 
of  the  pedagogue  were  yet  vibrating  on  his  nerves.  I  found  it  so 
perfect  a  likeness  of  my  old  neighbor  that  I  did  not  wonder  when 
my  young  friend  told  me,  *  A  sudden,  undesigned  glance  at  it  made 
me  shudder.' "  Lovell  was  a  bitter  Tory,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
expression  to  his  sentiments  in  his  school.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
views  advanced  by  a  teacher  not  especially  beloved  by  his  pupils 
may  have  been  looked  upon  with  disdain  because  they  were  enforced 
by  lips  which  too  often  indulged  in  words  of  censure  and  fault- 
finding. An  antidote,  however,  to  the  royalist  poison  was  found  in 
the  teachings  and  influence  of  his  assistant  and  son  James,  who  was 
as  strong  a  Whig  as  his  father  was  Tory.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
two  masters  occupied  desks  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  room  "  ;  and 
a  pupil  of  a  later  day  pictures  them  as  "  pouring  into  infant  minds 
as  they  could,  from  the  classics  of  the  empire  or  the  historians  of  the 
republic,  the  lessons  of  absolutism  or  of  liberalism."  That  one  of 
these  pupils  caught  his  inspiration  from  the  so-called  "  rebel "  James 
IS  plain  from  the  following  incident,  which  is  related  of  Harrison  Gray 
Otis:  "Coming  to  school  April  19,  1775,  he  found  his  way  stopped 
by  Percy's  brigade  drawn  up  across  the  head  of  School  Street,  in 
preparation  for  their  march  to  Lexington.  He  had  to  pass  down 
Court  Street  and  come  up  School,  and  just  entered  the  room  to  hear 
Master  Lovell  dismiss  the  boys:  'War's  begun  and  school's  done: 
Deponite  libros' "  Upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British, 
"  Master  Lovell "  went  to  Halifax,  where  he  died. 

For  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Lovell  left  Boston,  the  school  was 
closed.  In  June,  1776,  it  was  reopened,  under  the  charge  of  Samuel 
Hunt,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and,  for  some  time,  at  the  head  of  the 
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"North  Grammar  School."  He  continued  in  office  thirty  years, 
resigning  in  1805.  His  ideas  of  school  discipline  he  seems  to  have 
taken  from  his  predecessor,  and  he  was  not  unfrequently  "in  hot 
water"  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils  and  with  the  school  committee. 
It  ought,  however,  in  justice  to  be  said  that  in  those  times,  more  than 
in  these,  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  was  quite  apt  to  be  one  of 
antagonism.  One  of  his  scholars  in  mature  life,  in  looking  back  to 
the  experience  of  his  school  days,  says,  '*  I  am  desirous  to  do  credit 
to  Master  Hunt,  of  whom,  since  I  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  I 
have  always  thought  well.  I  think  his  pupils  did  not  do  him  justice, 
and  that  some  occasional  follies  of  passion  were  remembered  by 
them,  while  many  excellent  daily  services,  performed  with  a  good 
spirit  and  honest  purpose,  were  overlooked."  On  his  resignation  in 
1805  2t  pension  was  allowed  him.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  Boston, 
but  took  up  his  residence  in  Waitertown.  Here  he  lived  for  some 
time,  and  then  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died. 

From  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Jenks,  to  which  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
many  of  the  facts  embodied  in  this  artfcle,  we  gather  a  good  idea  of 
the  ordinary  life  and  spirit  of  the  Latin  School  during  the  period 
which  has  just  been  reviewed.  The  school,  we  are  told,  "was 
divided  into  several  classes,  each  of  which  had  a  separate  bench  or 
form.  In  Lovell's  time  the  boys  sat  on  these  at  first  in  the  order  in 
which  they  came  to  his  house  for  examination.  The  books  used  the 
first  year  were  *Cheever's  Accidence,*  *  Nomenclatura  Brevis/  and 
*Corderius's  Colloquies';  the  second  year,  'iEsop's  Fables,'  and 
toward  the  close  'Eutropius'  and  *  Ward's  Lilly's  Grammar';  the 
third  year,  in  addition,  a  book  called  'Clark's  Introduction' ;  in  the 
fourth  year,  the  fourth  form,  as  well  as  the  fifth  and  sixth,  being 
furnished  with  desks,  commenced  'making  Latin,'  and  took  'Caesar's 
Commentaries.'  After  this  the  three  upper  classes  read  'Tully's 
Orations,'  the  first  books  of  the  '^Eneid,'  and  dipped  into  *Xeno 
phon'  and  'Homer.'  "  This  continued  to  be  substantially  the  order 
pursued  under  the  administration  of  Master  Hunt.  We  are  further 
told  that  "School  began  in  the  morning  at  seven  in  summer  and 
eight  in  winter,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  one  throughout  the  year.  It 
ended  at  eleven  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
the  greater  part  went  to  writing-school  for  an  hour.  On  Thursday 
school  broke  up  at  ten  a.  m.,  to  give  opportunity  to  attend  the  'Thurs- 
day lecture.'  School  opened  with  Attenddmns  to  a  short  prayer; 
it  ended  with  Deponite  libros'^ 

The  traditionary  severity  of  discipline  was  kept  up  by  the  successor 
of  Master  Hunt,  William  Bigelow,  who  had  been  called  from  Salem 
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to  take  charge  of  the  school.  He  was  in  office  about  eight  years, 
1805-13.  His  administration  being  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
he  resigned  in  18 13.  The  committee,  now  anxious  both  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  school  and  try  the  effect  of  a  different  kind  of  rule, 
selected  as  the  head-master  a  young  man  with  little  or  no  experience 
as  a  teacher,  one  not  committed  to  any  favorite  plan  or  rules  for  the 
government  of  such  a  school  as  the  Boston  Latin  School.  The 
methods  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  (at  the  time  of  his  election, 
a  member  of  the  Senior  class  at  Harvard  College)  were,  in  many 
respects,  just  the  opposite  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  He  sought 
to  break  down  the  barriers  which  hitherto  had  existed  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  make  his  scholars  feel  that  he  was  their  personal  friend. 
Like  that  prince  of  instructors.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  he  appealecl  to 
the  manly  and  generous  side  of  the  nature  of  his  scholars,  inspiring 
their  confidence  and  winning  their  affection,  while  he  commanded 
their  respect  in  the  enforcement  of  salutary  rules,  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  which  they  could  not  themselves  help  acknowledging. 
Mr.  Gould  held  his  position  some  fifteen  years,  1813-28,  when  he 
resigned. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Gould  was  his  assistant,  Frederic  P.  Leverett. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Latin  lexicon  which  was  so 
extensively  used  in  our  advanced  schools,  forty  or  fifty  years  since. 
He  remained  in  office  three  years,  1828-31,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  a  private  school.  For  four  years  previous  to  the  years  of 
Mr.  Leverett's  resignation,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1825,  had  been  the  sub-master.  He 
was  now  chosen  master  of  the  school,  and  was  in  office  five  years, 
1831-36,  when  he  resigned,  and  Mr.  Leverett  was  reappointed,  and 
accepted ;  but  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  commencing  his  duties, 
be  died. 

Mr.  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the 
class  of  1827,  and  sub-master  of  the  school  for  a  year  and  nine  months, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Leverett.  He  remained  in  office  till  1851;  he  then  resigned  and 
established  a  private  school  in  Boston.. 

•  The  successor  of  Mr.  Dixwell  was  Francis  Gardner,  himself  a  pupil 
of  the  Latin  School,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class 
of  1 83 1.  He  was  connected  with  the  department  of  instruction  from 
the  time  of  his  graduation  to  the  day  of  his  death,  during  all  this 
long  period  being  absent  from  the  city  only  one  year,  which  he  passed 
abroad.  Referring  to  this  long  term  of  service.  Prof.  William  R. 
Dimmock  says,  "This  was  the  uneventful  life  of  Dr.  Gardner:  his 
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daily  course  in  and  out  of  the  same  house  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
at  the  same  school  for  forty-three  years,  the  regular  hours,  till  £^e 
began,  at  the  gymnasium,  and  early  in  his  life  the  daily  walk  to  Rox- 
bury  Neck;  the  only  relaxation  looking  in  at  the  bookstores  in  search 
of  something  that  he  might  use  in  his  work,  and  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  groping  among  the  piles  of  books  at  the  Public  Library :  a 
simple,  quiet  life,  that  many  men  might  pass  and  yet  leave  nothing 
distinctive  in  their  record.  .  .  .  The  great  object  that  he  aimed  at 
in  his  instructions  was  that  the  boys  in  their  classical  work  should 
learn  Latin  and  Greek,  and  not  merely  to  translate  certain  selections 
from  the  languages.  .  .  .  He  had  a  certain  grim  humor,  and  an  odd 
quaintness  of  expression,  that  were  very  effective  in  his  dealings  with 
the  boys,  and  often  very  amusing  as  they  were  repeated  and  passed 
through  the  school." 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee  for  eight  years,  1856-63.  These  years 
were  embraced  within  the  period  of  Mr.  Gardner's  administration,  and 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  a  few  things  that  were  said 
with  reference  to  the  school  during  this  period.  In  the  annual  report 
for  1857,  the  special  report  on  the  Boston  Latin  School  was  presented 
by  the  chairman  of  its  committee,  the  late  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  who, 
among  other  things,  says  :  "  From  its  establishment  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  principal  object  of  the  school  has  been  to  prepare  young 
men  for  college,  and  for  mercantile  and  other  high  pursuits  of  life, 
and  in  this  it  has  been  remarkably  successful,  as  an  examination  of 
its  catalogue  of  graduates  will  show;  for  among  the  names  to  be 
found  enrolled  among  the  alumni  of  the  school  are  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  scholars  and  distinguished  men  which  Boston  has  ever  pro- 
duced." Alluding  to  the  interest  which  the  **  Latin  School  Associa- 
tion "  have  taken  in  their  Alma  Mater,  Dr.  Shurtleff  says  that  to  it 
"the  institution  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  choicest  collections  of 
classical  books  in  the  country.  The  books  consist,  not  only  of  the 
most  desirable  editions  of  the  ancient  classics,  but  of  rare  works  of 
reference.  They  are  for  the  free  use  of  all  persons  connected  with 
the  school,  and  have  proved  of  much  value  and  utility."  The  chair- 
man has  his  word  of  commendation  of  the  principal :  "Mr.  Francis 
Gardner,  the  present  accomplished  principal  of  the  school,  has  occu- 
pied the  position  of  master,  and  those  of  a  more  subordinate  charac- 
ter, for  many  years,  much  to  the  benefit  of  this  school,  and  has  had 
no  small  share  in  raising  it  to  its  present  high  standard,  and  continu- 
ing to  it  its  high  reputation  for  thorough  elementary  drill." 

In  the  annual  report  for  1857-58,  Dr.  Shurtleff  again  speaks  words 
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of  high  commendation  of  the  head-master  of  the  Latin  School : 
"  Since  the  accession  of  the  present  distinguished  head  of  the 
school,  the  average  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  college  has  largely 
increased,  and  is  twenty  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors."  Already  the  pressing  wants  of  the  school  for  more 
and  better  accommodations  are  recognized,  and  the  committee  express 
themselves  as  "desirous  that  measures  may  be  taken  for  the  proper 
enlargement  of  the  accommodations,  either  by  the  addition  of  another 
story  to  the  building,  or  by  some  other  judicious  provision."  Dr. 
ShurtleflE  closes  his  report  by  saying  that  "  the  school  continues  in 
its  usual  high  reputation  of  excellence,  fully  sustaining  the  reputation 
which  it  has  acquired  at  home  and  abroad,  and  coming  fully  up  to 
the  expectations  and  wishes  of  this  community,  for  whom  it  was 
established  and  by  whom  it  is  so  liberally  sustained." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1858-59,  which 
the  writer  had  the  honor  to  prepare,  the  chairman  of  the  Latin 
School  Committee,  John  Codman,  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Gardner :  "Con- 
stant observation  has  convinced  the  committee  of  the  eminent  fit- 
ness of  the  head-master,  Francis  Gardner,  Esq.,  for  the  place  which  he 
holds.  His  ability  is  unquestioned,  his  zeal  and  fidelity  are  untiring, 
The  results  produced  at  this  school  show  the  success  of  his  system, 
for  we  have  high  authority  for  averring  that  the  Boston  Latin  School 
is  looked  upon  at  Cambridge  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  sources  for 
the  supply  of  good  scholars  to  the  University." 

In  the  report  for  1859-60,  the  chairman  of  the  Latin  School, 
George  W.  Tuxbury,  remarks,  "  The  Boston  Latin  School  has  for  a 
long  time  been  considered,  both  at  home  and  by  many  distinguished 
educators  from  abroad,  who  have  given  attention  to  the  public-school 
system  of  this  country,  as  justly  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the 
very  first  of  those  institutions  which  are  designed  to  prepare  youths 
for  college ;  and  the  committee  believe  that  it  has  at  no  former  time 
maintained  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  than  during  the  year 
which  has  just  now  closed."  Mr.  Tuxbury  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessors  in  his  estimate  of  the  abilities  of  the  principal  of  the 
school :  "  Mr.  Francis  Gardner  has  for  many  years  been  connected 
with  the  school,  either  as  assistant  teacher  or  principal,  and  his 
thorough  scholarship  and  industry  have  done  much  to  place  and 
keep  the  school  in  its  present  high  position." 

To  one  other  report  only  do  we  allude,  that  of  1 860-61.  Again 
Dr.  Shurtleff — than  whom  no  other  citizen  of  Boston  took  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  its  public  schools  —  is  chairman  of  the 
Latin  School  Committee.   His  well-known  love  for  statistics  exhibits 
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itself  in  his  report.     He  pves  us  a  table,  covering  a  period  of  ten 
years,  1852-61,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  this  period  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  boys  have  been  fitted  for  college  at  the  Latin 
School,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  whom  entered  Harvard  College. 
A  rhumk  of  the  history  of  the  school  is  presented,  commencing  with 
the  famous  vote  passed  by  the  townsmen  of  Boston,  April  13,  1635. 
Some  interesting  facts  are  stated  about  the  location  of  the  different 
school-houses  of  the  school :  "  The  exact  position  of  the  first  school- 
house  is  not  known  :  but  it  is  matter  of  record  that  just  ten  years  after 
the  first  employment  of  Mn  Pormort,  the  town  purchased  of   Mr. 
Thomas  Scottow  his  dwelling-house  and  yard,  which  at  this  time 
(the  31st  of  March,  A.  D.  1645)  was  situated  on  the  very  lot  upon 
a  part  of  which  the  City  Hall  now  stands  ;  and  that  in  the  October 
following,  the  constables  of  the  town  were  ordered  to  set  ofiF  six 
shillings  of  the  rate  of  Mr.  Henry  Messenger,  the  northerly  abutter, 
•  for  mending  the  schoolm'  his  p*  of  the  partition  fence  between 
their  gardens.'     On  this  spot  stood  the  first  school-house  in  Boston 
of  which  we  have  any  positive  knowledge  ;  edging  westerly  upon  the 
burial-ground,  and  fronting  southerly  upon  the  street  which  obtained 
its  designation.  School  Lane,  from  this  fact.     As  time  wore  on,  the 
old  school-house,  which  had  served  not  only  as  a  place  for  nurturing 
the  youth  of  the  town,  but  also  for  the  indwelling  of  the  master  and 
his  family,  fell  into  decay ;    and  in  order  to-  make  room  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  neighboring  chapel,  it  was  taken  down  in  1748, 
and  another  building  was  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street" 
Mr.  Jenks  tells  us  that  "'Master  Lovell  *  opposed  the  removal;  but 
the  town  agreed  to  it  in  a  tumultuous  meeting  (April  18,  1748),  by 
two  hundred  and  five  yeas  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  nays. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  this  epigfram  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Lovell :  — 

"  *  A  fig  for  your  learning !  I  tell  you  the  Town, 

To  make  the  Church  larger,  must  pull  the  School  down. 

Unluckily  spoken,  replied  Master  Birch, — 

Then  learning,  I  fear,  stops  the  growth  of  the  Church,* " 

Dr.  Shurtleff  continues  his  sketch  :  "  In  course  of  time,  also,  this 
building  yielded  to  the  effects  of  age  and  inadequacy,  and  was 
renewed  about  the  year  1812," — on  the  site  of  the  Parker  House, 
**  Up  to  this  time  the  building  was  designated  as  the  Centre  School- 
house,  after  which  time  it  was  properly  called  the  Latin  School- 
house."  This  building  gave  place  to  the  one  on  Bedford  Street, 
erected  in  the  years  1843-44.  Once  more  Dr.  Shurtleff  alludes  to 
"Mr.  Francis  Gardner,  the  well-known  scholar,  who  has  held  the 
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position  of  master  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  whom  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  reputation  which  the  institution  has  acquired  for 
its  high  standard  of  excellence."  He  alludes  also  to  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Magill,  the  sub-master,  now  president  of  Swathmore  College,  an  in- 
stitution of  the  Friends,  near  Philadelphia,  "who  has  exhibited  great 
efficiency  in  his  present  position,  and  met  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess." 

In  closing  what  we  have  to  say  respecting  Mr.  Gardner,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  employ  the  language  of  Henry  S.  Washburn,  chair- 
man of  the  Latin  School  Committee,  in  his  report  for  1875-76  :  "In 
the  early  days  of  1876,  Francis  Gardner,  head-master  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  closed  a  long  and  honorable  life.  Himself  a  grad- 
uate of  the  school,  he  had,  during  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  labored 
for  it  as  usher,  sub-master,  and  head-master.  Many  generations 
of  his  pupils  bear  grateful  witness  to  his  faithful  efforts  in  their 
behalf,  to  his  extended  and  accurate  scholarship,  and  his  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  school.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
find,  for  the  place  which  he  leaves,  a  successor  as  highly  trained  and 
equally  single-hearted  in  the  performance  of  every  duty." 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Gardner  was  Augustine  Milton  Gay,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  the  class  of  1850,  and  for 
some  time  had  been  a  master  of  the  school.  He  was  appointed  in 
June,  1876.  He  was  able  to  perform  but  little  service  in  consequence 
of  ill  health.     He  died  suddenly  in  November  of  this  year. 

The  school  was  for  several  months  under  the  charge  of  Moses 
Merrill,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1856,  who  was 
appointed  head-master  in  June,  1877.  Mr.  Merrill's  connection  with 
the  school,  in  the  department  of  instruction,  dates  from  1858,  at 
which  time  he  was  appointed  an  usher.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
under  the  present  administration,  the  high  standard  which  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  has  maintained  for  so  many  years  is  kept  up. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  erection  from  time  to  time  of  new 
school-houses  to  meet  the  urgent  wants  of  the  Latin  School.  It  was 
located  in  School  Street  from  1645  to  1844,  a  little  over  two  centu- 
ries. During  this  period,  it  had  in  this  street  three  homes,  'the 
first  being  directly  in  the  rear  of  King's  Chapel.  This  building,  if 
we  may  rely  upon  the  correctness  of  the  picture  which  is  given  of  it, 
was  of  the  simplest  architectural  construction,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  probably  occupied  in  part  by  the  schoolmaster  and  his  family. 
It  was  placed  several  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  street,  its  west  end 
being  directly  behind  the  chancel  of  King's  Chapel.  For  more  than 
one  hundred  years  this  humble  building  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
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highest,  most  advanced  school  in  Boston.     Although,  as  it  appears, 
"  Master  Lovell "  opposed  its  demolition,  it  had  to  give  way  before 
that  **  march  of  improvement "  for  which  Boston  has  always  been 
celebrated,  and  in   1748  another  building  was  reared  on  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  Parker  House.     It  is  said  to  have  been  "  A 
low  building,  with  an  attic,  and  with  a  cupola  above."     No  picture  of 
it,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  been  preserved.     For  sixty-four  years, 
1 748-1 8 1 2,  it  faithfully  "served  its  day  and  generation,"  when  it 
was  torn  down,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  westerly  wall, 
and  a  new  edifice  erected  in  its  place.     This  building  was  occupied 
one  half  as  long  as  its  predecessor,  i,  e.y  thirty-two  years,  1812-1844, 
when  the  school  was  removed  to  the  well-known  building  on  Bedford 
Street,  in  which  the  two  high  schools,  the  English  and  Latin,  found 
a  home.     For  many  years,  this  building  served  well  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  erected.    That  part  of  it  which  was  used  for  the  Latin 
School  originally  consisted  of  four  large  rooms,  two  small  rooms,  and 
a  capacious  hall.     So  popular  became  the  school,  that  the  number  of 
pupils  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  finish 
ofiE  a  room  in  the  basement  for  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  school  in 
1858,  and  not  long  afterwards  to  hire  rooms  out  of  the  building,  for 
the  needs  of  the  school.     In  the  report  of  the  committee  for  1860-61, 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  "  the  whole  building  on  Bedford  Street 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Latin  School,  or  else  a  new 
school-house  should  be  erected  on  the  modern  and  improved  plan, 
and  with  the  present  style  of  appointments,  for  its  special  use." 
This  conviction  of  the  need  of  change  did  not  grow  weaker  with  the 
passage  of  time.     The  language  of  the  committee  for  1874-75  is 
unmistakably  outspoken:  "The  Latin  School  has  a  dirty,  unattrac- 
tive, inconvenient  school-house,  situated  in  a  part  of  the  city  ill 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school.     It  is  far  too  scantily  furnished 
with  means  of  illustration,  with  maps,  models,  cabinets,  or  a  library. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  School  Board  to  secure  for 
this  school  a  thoroughly  desirable  site,  to  erect  for  it  an  attractive 
and  commodious   building,  and  to  supply  it  with  ample  means  of 
illustrating  its  teaching.     Were  this  accomplished,  the  instant  growth 
of  the  school  in  public  favor,  and  its  increase  in  usefulness,  would 
amaze  even  its  warmest  friends  and  well-wishers."    At  length  the 
long-cherished  wish  of  the  friends  of  the  school  has  been  realized; 
and  the  new  edifice,  on  Dartmouth  Street  and  Warren  Avenue, 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  two  high  schools,  is  now  occupied  by  them. 
Commenced  in   1877,  ^^  was  completed  in  November,  1880,  and  is 
said  to  be  "  the  largest  structure  in  America  devoted  to  educational 
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purposes,  and  the  largest  in  the  world  as  a  free  public  school"    The 
limits  of  this  article  forbid  us  to  give  a  minute  description  of  this 
truly  elegant  building.     Some  idea  of  its  size  may  be  formed  if  one 
bears  in  mind  that  in  its  present  dimensions  it  is  three  huadred  and 
thirty-nine  feet  long  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  that 
it  is  three  stories  high  with  a  basement.     There  are  fifty-six  rooms 
all  fronting  on  the  streets,  each  room   accommodating  thirty-five 
scholars.      Each  school  has  a  large  exhibition  hall   sixty-two  by 
eighty-two  feet  and  twenty-five  feet  high.     There  is  also  a  "drill- 
hall  "  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  by  sixty  wide  and  thirty  feet 
high.     There  is  also  a  gymnasium  for  the  pupils  of  both  schools.     It 
would  seem  that  with  such  fine  appointments  as  the  high  schools  now 
have,  they  have  secured  a  "  local  habitation "  that  will  hardly  need 
to  be  disturbed  for  many  decades  of  years  to  come.     A  comparison 
between  the  humble,  unpretentious  building  which  once  stood  hard 
by  the  easterly  end  of  King's  Chapel,  and  the  present  magnificent 
structure  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  will  show  what  immense 
strides  Boston  has  taken  during  the  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries 
since  "our  brother,  Philemon  Purmort,  was  entreated  to  become 
schulemaster  f or  the  teaching  and  nourtering  of  children  among  us." 
The  goodly  city  will  be  false  to  all  her  traditions,  and  unmindful  of 
the  vast  benefits  which  her  children  have  received  and  are  receiving 
from  her  unrivalled  system  of  common-school  education,  if  she  does 
not  set  apart  April  13,  1885,  as  a  grand  holiday  to  commemorate  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  life  of 
her  first  free  school 
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REV.  yAMES  MANNING,  D.  D. 

BY   REV.  J.   C.   STOCKBRIDGE,   D.  D. 

The  Rev.  James  Manning,  D.  D.,  the  first  president  of  Brown 
University,  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22,  1738,  and 
passed  his  early  youth  on  his  father's  farm.  Like  so  many  other 
presidents  of  American  colleges,  he  knew  the  hard  yet  wholesome 
experiences  of  a  life  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  began 
his  preparation  for  college  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  an  academy  at 
Hopewell,  N.  J.,  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Isaac  Eaton,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  College, 
in  the  class  of  1762.  Among  his  instructors  was  the  eloquent 
Samuel  Davies,  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  his  day.  In 
a  venerable  bureau,  in  the  librarian's  room  in  the  Brown  University 
library,  once  the  property  of  Manning,  are  deposited  sundry  valuable 
papers,  and  among  them  a  manuscript  volume,  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
which  is  written,  "James  Manning's  book,  for  answers  and  orations 
[1.  ^.,  questions].  Nassau  Hall,  July  12,  1762."  This  volume  contains 
notes  on  theological  subjects,  and  the  handwriting  is  of  that  clear 
and  beautiful  character  which  marks  all  the  written  productions  of 
its  author.  That  he  was  fond  of  investigations  in  the  exegesis  of 
the  Scriptures  appears  from  the  record  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
came  after  his  examination  of  the  passage  recorded  in  i  Cor.  xi.  10 : 
"  For  this  cause  ought  a  woman  to  have  power  over  her  head,  because 
of  the  angels."  After  endeavoring  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  these  words,  he  says,  "  But  I  conclude  with 
the  words  of  Mr.  Locke  on  this  passage,  'What  the  distinct  and 
exact  meaning  of  these  words  is,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand.' " 
In  the  same  volume  is  the  Latin  Salutatory  which  he  delivered  at 
his  graduation,  Sept.  29,  1762. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  he  leceived  a  license  to  preach,  and  was 
ordained  April  11,  1763.  For  about  a  year  he  travelled  somewhat 
extensively  through  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informa- 
tion that  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his  ministerial  vocation,  and  to 
form  the  acquaintance  of  Baptist  clergymen  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  His  object  was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  project  for  estab- 
lishing a  college,  whose  special  design  should  be  the  education  of 
young  men  looking  forward  to  the  Baptist  ministry,  was  feasible. 
The  leading  men  in  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  plan ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  in  1762, 
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held  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  graduation  of  Manning,  it  was  decided 
"that  it  was  practicable  and  expedient  to  erect  a  college  in  the  col- 
ony of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  chief  direction  of  the  Baptists,  in 
which  education  might  be  promoted,  and  superior  learning  obtained, 
free  from  any  sectarian  tests."  It  was  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
thus  announced,  that  Manning  came  to  Rhode  Island  in  July,  1763. 
There  was  everything  about  his  personal  appearance  and  bearing 
that  was  winning  and  attractive.  "  His  person,"  we  are  told,  "  was 
graceful,  and  his  countenance  handsome  and  remarkably  expressive 
of  sensibility,  dignity,  and  cheerfulness.  He  possessed  a  voice  of 
extraordinary  compass  and  harmony,  to  which,  in  no  small  degree, 
may  be  ascribed  the  vivid  impression  which  he  made  upon  other 
minds.  In  his  manners,  which  seemed  to  be  the  natural  expression 
of  dignity  and  grace,  he  combined  ease  without  negligence,  and 
politeness  without  affectation."  At  once,  this  young  Christian  gentle- 
man and  scholar  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  leading  Baptists 
of  Newport,  some  of  whom  were  persons  of  distinction  in  the  colony. 
Fifteen  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  Deputy-Governor  Gardner, 
and  it  was  decided  to  commence  the  enterprise.  The  Hon.  Josias 
Lyndon  and  Col.  Job  Bennet  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  charter, 
to  be  laid  before  the  next  General  Assembly,  by  them  to  be  passed 
into  a  law.  To  assist  them  in  making  this  draft,  the  services  of  Rev. 
—  afterwards  Dr.  —  Ezra  Stiles,  pastor  of  one  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  Newport,  were  invoked,  and  he  was  requested,  as  being 
more  conversant  with  such  matters,  to  draw  up  the  desired  charter. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell,  in  detail,  upon  the  course  that  was  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Stiles  in  preparing  the  draft  refen-ed  to.  It  must  suffice 
to  say,  that  he  already  had  a  plan  of  his  own  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  a  college  in  the  colony,  and  as  a  Presbyterian  he 
was  not  particularly  pleased  that  a  charter  should  be  secured  which 
should  give  the  Baptists  the  pre-eminence  in  the  management  of  the 
proposed  seat  of  learning.  The  charter  was  so  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Stiles  that  the  governing  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  eight 
Presbyterians,  usually  called  Congregationalists,  this  number  being 
two  thirds  of  the  Board  of  Fellows.  Gov.  Jenks  detected  the  design 
of  Mr.  Stiles,  exposed  it  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  due  time 
that  body  granted  the  charter,  which  for  more  than  a  century  has 
stood  as  it  now  is.  That  charter,  while  requiring  that  the  president 
and  a  majority  of  the  corporation  shall  be  Baptists,  grants  important 
privileges  to  three  other  Christian  bodies,  —  the  Episcopalians,  Con- 
gregationalists, and  Friends. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  Rhode  Island  College  was 
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held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  1764  Upon  what  a  liberal 
and  catholic  basis  the  new  institution  was  to  be  conducted,  appears 
from  the  following  provisions  of  the  charter :  — 

"  And  furthermore,  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  That  into 
this  liberal  and  catholic  institution  shall  never  be  admitted  any  reli- 
gious tests  :  But,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall  for- 
ever enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience : 
And  that  the  places  of  professors,  tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the 
president  alone  excepted,  shall  be  free  and  open  for  all  denomina- 
tions of  Protestants :  And  that  youth  of  all  religious  denominations 
shall  and  may  be  freely  admitted  to  the  equal  advantages,  emoluments, 
and  honors  of  the  college  or  university ;  And  shall  receive  a  like  fair, 
generous,  and  equal  treatment,  during  their  residence  therein,  they 
conducting  themselves  peaceably,  and  conforming  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  thereof.  And  that  the  public  teaching  shall,  in  general, 
respect  the  sciences ;  And  that  the  sectarian  differences  of  opinions 
shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and  classical  instruction : 
Although  all  religious  controversies  may  be  studied  freely,  examined 
and  explained  by  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors,  in  a  personal, 
separate,  and  distinct  manner,  to  the  youth  of  any  or  each  denomina- 
tion :  And  above  all,  a  constant  regard  be  paid  to,  and  effectual  care 
taken  of  the  morals  of  the  college." 

Mr.  Manning,  during  the  spring  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  college,  had  removed  to  Warren,  R.  I.,  where  he  had 
opened  a  Latin  school,  proposing  to  make  it  a  preparatory  school  for 
the  new  college  when  it  should  go  into  operation.  In  this  pleasant 
village,  a  church  was  constituted  of  fifty-eight  members,  Nov.  15, 
1764,  of  which  he  was  chosen  the  pastor.  The  corporation  of  the 
college,  at  its  second  meeting,  held  at  Newport  the  first  Wednesday 
in  September,  1765,  formally  appointed  Manning  "  president  of  the 
college,  professor  of  languages,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  with 
full  power  to  act  in  those  capacities  at  Warren,  or  elsewhere."  The 
first  commencement  of  the  college  was  held  in  Warren,  Sept.  7, 1769, 
at  which  time,  seven  were  graduated.  A  glowing  account  of  the 
important  event  may  be  found  in  "The  Providence  Gazette  and 
County  Journal,"  issued  soon  after  the  auspicious  occasion. 

Cheered  and  encouraged  as  the  youthful  president  was  by  what 
had  taken  place,  it  must  be  confessed  that  for  the  college  it  was 
"  the  day  of  small  things."  It  had  no  buildings  and  no  funds,  and  not 
many  wealthy  friends,  and  some  ill-wishers,  who  would  have  shed  no 
tears  of  sorrow  over  its  failure.  The  question  of  erecting  a  college 
building  for  dormitory  and  other  purposes  was  discussed ;  but  before 
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this  could  be  settled,  the  other  more  important  question  of  final  and 
permanent  location  had  to  be  decided.  Already  the  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success  became  so  certain,  that  there  was  now  an  earnest  strug- 
gle oA  the  part  of  some  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  colony  to  secure  for 
themselves  this  location.  Of  course,  Warren  wanted  the  college  to 
remain  where  its  life  had  commenced.  East  Greenwich,  Newport, 
and  Providence  all  sought  to  have  the  new  institution  located  in  their 
midst.  Providence  was  finally  decided  upon.  President  Manning 
resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Warren,  April  26,  1770,  and 
in  a  few  days  removed  with  his  pupils  and  undergraduates  to  what 
has  ever  since  been  the  home  of  the  college.  The  building  now 
known  as  "  University  Hall"  was  erected  in  1770.  The  Baptists  of 
America  and  England,  and  the  friends  of  good  learning  in  both  coun- 
tries, were  appealed  to  by  President  Manning  and  the  authorized  agents 
of  the  college ;  and  if  all  the  funds  desired  were  not  raised  at  once, 
enough  was  secured  to  place  the  institution  upon  a  reasonably  good 
pecuniary  foundation.  Added  to  all  his  other  labors,  the  president  now 
took  upon  himself  the  pastoral  care  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence,  performing  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office  with  rare  fidel- 
ity and  signal  success  until  within  a  short  period  before  his  death. 

We  come  now  to  the  time  when  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the 
president  in  behalf  of  the  college  were  threatened  to  have  been 
ineffectual,  for  a  period  the  duration  of  which  no  one  could  predict. 
The  British  took  possession  of  Newport,  Dec.  7, 1776,  and  Providence 
was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  it  was  deemed  best 
to  suspend  college  exercises.  Until  May  27,  1782,  not  far  from  five 
years  and  a  half,  the  college  edifice  was  occupied  for  barracks  a  part 
of  the  time,  and  afterwards  as  a  hospital  for  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican forces.  During  this  period,  President  Manning  was  variously 
employed.  As  a  pastor,  he  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  in  a 
time  when  the  general  distress  made  great  drafts  on  his  warmest 
sympathies.  In  1779,  he  took  a  journey  —  an  important  affair  in 
those  days  —  to  Philadelphia,  preaching  as  often  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, both  going  and  returning.  He  was  thus  occupied  for  five 
months.  For  a  short  time  in  1780  he  attempted  to  carry  on  the 
college,  but  the  attempt  did  not  succeed,  and  it  was  not  until  May, 
1782,  that  the  course  of  study  was  resumed;  but  there  was  no  regu- 
lar commencement  until  the  year  T786.  In  1785,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  President  Manning  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  also  honored  in  other  ways.  At 
the  March,  1786,  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
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tion.  With  the  hope  that  he  might  obtain  some  reparation  for  the 
injury  done  to  the  college  edifice  during  the  war,  as  well  as  to  serve 
the  State,  he  accepted  the  appointment.  The  Hon.  Asher  Robbins 
alludes  to  one  incident  which  occurred  while  Dr.  Manning  was  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  Congress  in  New  York.  "  I  recollect,"  he  says, 
"  his  speaking  of  one  debate  in  which  he  participated  (the  subject  I 
have  forgotten),  on  account  of  a  personal  controversy  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  between  him  and  a  fiery  young  man,  a  delegate  from 
Georgia,  by  the  name,  as  I  think,  of  Houston.  This  young  man  in 
his  speech  had  reflected  upon  New  England  and  her  people.  Mr. 
Manning  repelled  the  attack,  and  by  way  of  offset,  drew  a  picture  of 
Georgia  and  her  people.  This  so  nettled  the  young  man  that  in  his 
passion  he  threatened  personal  violence.  'The  next  day  he  appeared 
in  Congress  with  a  sword  by  his  side.  This  produced  at  once  a  sen- 
sation in  that  body,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  so  alarming  that  he 
thought  proper  to  withdraw,  take  off  his  sword,  and  send  it  home  by 
his  servant.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Manning,  and  to  make  him  a  handsome  apology." 

In  November,  1786,  he  again  resumed  his  college  duties.  The 
interest  which  had  been  awakened  in  his  mind  in  public  affairs  he 
did  not  lose.  It  is  believed  that,  in  no  small  degree,  it  was  due  to 
his  wise  counsels  and  superior  influence  that  Rhode  Island,  the  last 
of  the  thirteen  original  States  to  take  this  step,  adopted  the  federal 
Constitution.  The  last  commencement  at  which  he  presided  was  that 
of  1790,  at  which  time  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  graduated, 
twenty-two,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  On  the  last  Sabbath 
in  April,  1791,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  having  been  in  office  twenty  years. 
Sunday  morning,  July  24,  while  conducting  family  worship,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  remained  in  an  almost  totally 
unconscious  state  till  the  ensuing  Friday,  July  29,  when  he  died  at 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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THE  PURPOSES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  conference,  Feb.  8-10,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Although  not  large,  the  meeting  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished educators  in  the  United  States.  The  press  has  handled  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  session  with  a  tinge  of  severity.  These  criticisms,  the 
value  of  the  transactions  of  the  convention,  and  the  power  which  resides 
in  the  body  itself,  prompt  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  purposes  of  educational 
meetings  in  general.  As  preliminary  to  this  research,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  various  conventions  which  exist  within  the  circle  of  social  and 
civil  life  in  America  can  be  considered  under  five  classes  :  (i.)  Legislative 
and  other  business  organizations  are  those  which  have  specific  tasks  set  for 
them  to  perform.  The  participants  in  the  deliberations  are  members  of  the 
body,  and  therefore  are  peers  in  the  privileges  of  discussion ;  the  public  are 
generally  absent  from  the  sittings.  (2.)  The  second  class  consists  of  those 
organizations  which  purpose  to  impart  instruction  to  those  who  are  present 
as  members.  Schools,  institutes,  and  all  other  meetings  which  have  kindred 
aims  belong  to  this  class ;  the  participants  in  the  exercises  are  not  of  equal 
rank  in  their  privileges  of  action,  because  they  are  the  instructed  and  the 
instructors ;  the  public,  if  present,  are  spectators,  and  form  no  elementary 
portion  of  the  gathering.  (3.)  The  third  class  includes  all  those  gatherings, 
as  theatres,  operas,  and  lectures,  which  purpose  to  entertain  and  amuse 
the  public,  who  constitute  a  vital  part  of  the  meetings,  although  only  as 
spectators.  The  participants  in  the  exhibitions,  being  the  entertainers  and 
the  amused,  are  not  peers.  (4.)  The  fourth  class  embraces  those  meetings 
that  aim  to  convert  the  public  to  certain  tenets,  with  the  avowed  pur{)ose  of 
persuading  them  to  adopt  corresponding  forms  of  practice ;  the  public  are 
an  integral  portion  of  these  gatherings.  The  participants  in  the  meetings  are 
not  equals  in  privileges,  being  the  exhorters  and  the  entreated.  This  class 
is  composed  of  political  meetings,  religious  assemblies,  lectures,  and  all 
other  companies  which  set  forth  and  advocate  matters  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice. (5.)  The  fifth  class  of  associations  contains  those  assemblages  which 
purpose  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  subject-matter  that  lies  within  the  limits 
of  the  investigations  instituted  and  carried  forward  by  the  members  of  the 
association.  Thb  class  comprehends  bar  associations,  medical  societies, 
theological  conferences,  meetings  to  advance  science,  and  all  other  con- 
gresses and  convocations  which  purpose  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
fraternity  and  forward  their  profession.  The  public,  if  present  at  the 
councils  of  this  class,  contribute  no  portion  of  the  meeting,  being  merely 
spectators.  The  participants  in  the  transactions  are  members  of  the  convo- 
cation, and  therefore  peers. 

Educational  associations  belong  theoretically  to  the  fifth  class  of  con- 
ventions, although  a  review  of  their  transactions  presents  them  generally 
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under  the  guise  of  classes  2,  3,  and  4.  Classes  i  and  5  preserve  those 
facts  which  are  the  elementary  materials  of  the  business  or  profession  of 
the  fraternity :  these  materials,  patiently  compiled  and  analyzed,  furnish  the 
grounds  for  definitions  and  inferences  which  are  the  classifications  and  the 
truths  of  the  science  represented  by  the  body ;  these  classes,  truths,  and 
theories  constitute  the  profession  itself.  Law  associations,  medical  fraterni- 
ties, theological  councils,  and  special  science  conventions  have  vocabularies 
of  definitions  which  express  the  primary  conceptions  of  the  systems  of  sub- 
ject-matters that  are  in  the  custody  of  the  conventions;  they  have  established 
modes  of  procedure  in  their  methods  of  treating  subjects  belonging  to  their 
professions;  their  deliberations  conform  rigidly  to  these. standards  of  treat- 
ment; by  these  forms  of  transacting  business  they  increase  notably  the 
subject-matter  of  their  professions  at  each  sitting.  How  far  do  these 
remarks  represent  the  matter,  modes,  and  methods  of  educational  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States?  Have  educators  in  America  -evinced  the 
patience,  the  perseverance,  and  the  industry  which  are  required  to  collate 
the  essentia]  facts  of  the  history  of  education  in  the  States  and  elsewhere, 
to  discern  the  tendency  of  history,  to  evolve  definitions,  classifications,  and 
theories,  and  to  set  a  comely  profession  before  the  fraternity?  -Does  this 
ideal  control  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  establish  and  confirm  the  profession? 
With  whom  lie  the  shortcomings,  except  with  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood? Hindering  influences  are  so  natural  to  the  state  of  teaching,  that 
the  answer  to  these  questions  should  be  explanatory  of  conditions.  Between 
instructing  classes  and  compiling  reports,  teachers  are  overworked  in  tlieir 
daily  round  of  duties,  and  too  tired  to  pursue  difficult  investigations  after 
school-hours ;  their  autocratic  modes  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
school-room  induce  habits  of  imperialism  in  their  thought,  of  which  they  are 
unconscious ;  the  average  professional  life  of  teachers  in  the  United  States 
is  from  three  to  five  years.  These  teachers  convene  to  deliberate,  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  their  profession.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  proceedings 
of  this  body  confirm  and  illiuninate  the  theory  that  "  history  repeats  itself  "  ? 
Teachers  possessing  experience,  a  warm  nature,  a  cordial  desire  to  assist 
their  struggling  brothers,  and  opinions  which  are  not  trammelled  by  skele- 
tons of  professional  system  and  science,  may  unconsciously  earn  the  title 
Knight-of-Bore,  unless  "  Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing.'* 
Especially  is  this  title  earned  when  the  brothers  care  more  to  know  the 
cunning  of  a  few  doubtful  devices  and  expedients  for  teaching  than  they  do 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  science  of  pedagogy. 
These  observations  point  to  the  true  aims  of  educational  associations.  The 
energies  of  teachers  are  most  efficiently  put  forth  when  they  are  guided  by 
rules  of  science.  "Union  is  strength."  Educational  conferences  can 
purpose  no  clearer  good  to  their  generation  and  to  posterity  than  to  unite 
their  educated  forces  with  the  power  which  inheres  in  system  and  profound 
knowledge;  this  purpose  contemplates  a  union  that  will  people  the  land 
with  men  and  women  who  are  learned  in  theories  of  pedagogy,  and  expert 
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in  effectual  modes  of  practice.  A  man  who  is  invested  in  the  toga  virilis  of 
his  profession  is  endued  with  that  plenary  inspiration  which  is  enthusiasm, 
the  ancient  conception  of  the  spiritual  effects  made  upon  man  by  the  action 
of  the  forms  and  forces  of  nature;  a  deep  knowledge  of  these  forms  and 
forces  constitutes  human  science.  Light  is  conveyed  into  dark  interiors  of 
mountains  by  tunnels  drilled  by  machines  which  are  constructed,  run,  and 
directed,  not  by  workmen  exhorting  one  another  to  know  more  of  their 
handicraft  only,  or  to  show  greater  zeal  in  their  *'  chosen  profession,"  but 
by  engineers  whose  practical  exertions  are  professional  science  in  motion. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  SOCIALISM. 

Russian  history,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  reign  of  Alexander  II., 
presents  to  the  student  of  social  science  and  to  the  statesman  some  of  the 
gravest  problems  that  have  come  to  the  front  in  many  years.  To-day 
Russian  society  and  institutions  are  honeycombed  with  mines  dug  by 
teeming  Nihilism,  and  filled  with  stalking  men  and  women  who  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  the  rulers.  Alexander  II.  was  hardly  enshrouded  in  state 
before  policemen  found  beneath  the  apartments  of  Alexander  III.  an 
underground  passage  filled  with  infernal  enginery.  Nihilism  came  to  the 
surface  in  London  in  a  nefarious  menace  against  the  residence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  police  of  New  York  arrested  men  who  were  posting  up  notices 
calling  a  meeting  to  express  congratulations  at  the  death  of  the  Czar. 
Communism,  otherwise  termed  Nihilism  or  socialism,  is  gradually  sapping 
and  mining  the  social  and  governmental  institutions  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth.  Recent  events  associated  with  these  organizations  impress  the 
educator  with  a  force  which  is  calculated  to  paralyze  effort  and  almost 
destroy  hope.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  state  of  society,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  for  the  malady  ?  Education  is  held  out  as  the  universal  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  government ;  but  in  Russia,  the  students  of  the  universities 
and  some  of  the  educated  nobility  have  been  notorious  instigators  and 
leaders  in  these  plots  of  destruction.  Moralists  say  that  principles  of 
virtue  must  be  taught  to  youth,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  university 
students  received  such  instruction.  The  policy  of  the  minister  of  education 
in  Russia  '*has  been  to  discontinue  the  study  of  natural  science  as  the 
source  of  mutiny  and  insubordination,  and  encourage  that  of  the  classics 
as  favorable  to  discipline  and  authority  and  to  the  state  of  religion."  In 
this  same  line  of  observation,  it  may  be  stated  that  '*  The  classics,  which 
in  England  are  the  means  of  refining  the  taste,  have  in  France  subserved 
the  spread  of  revolutionary  and  deistical  doctrines."  These  effects,  pro- 
duced by  those  studies  as  a  cause,  are  indices  which  point  to  a  deeper  and 
more  subtle  relationship  between  subject-matter  and  mind  than  meta- 
physicians have  yet  apprehended. 
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School-men  advocate  the  benefits  of  classical,  mathematical,  scientific, 
or  mental  studies,  because  of  the  silent  influences  which  they  exert  to  mould 
man  into  a  symmetrical  character ;  peculiar  modes  of  teaching  are  urged 
for  the  school-room  on  the  grounds  that  they  germinate  and  confirm  desir- 
able habits  of  thinking  and  of  acting  in  the  scholar ;  and  certain  branches 
of  study  are  set  forward  for  insertion  into  curricula  of  schools  upon  the 
score  that  they  are  of  greatest  value  to  the  state.  But  there  are  provinces 
of  historical  and  psychical  research  lying  quite  beyond  these  limits.  The 
purposes  of  this  writing  will  be  sufficiently  met  by  waiving  a  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  Ding-an-sich^  Things-in-Themselves,  or  Mind-stuffs,  and  by 
proceeding  as  follows :  Matter  is  invested  with  apprehensible  qualities,  and 
intelligence  is  endowed  with  the  function  of  apprehension  ;  when  matter 
and  intelligence  meet  in  consciousness,  the  offspring  of  the  union — that 
product  which  springs  off  from  the  matter  objectively,  or  that  which  springs 
up  subjectively  and  intuitively  in  consciousness,  when  the  subject-matter  is 
seized  by  intelligence  —  is,  in  general,  knowledge.  Relating  to  knowledge, 
the  educational  philosopher  has  before  him  the  following  departments  of 
physics  and  metaphysics  to  investigate  ;  namely,  (i.)  He  needs  to  know  the 
inhering  and  original  forces  of  the  apprehensible  qualities  of  subject-matter, 
that  produce  organoleptic  impressions  upon  mind.  (2.)  He  needs  to  be 
familiar  with  the  power  of  those  impressions  to  influence  the  bias  in  char- 
acter. (3.)  He  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  mind  as  it  is  conceived  to 
exist  at  the  date  when  it  emerges  from  its  pre-natal  stage  of  life,  endowed 
with  those  inheritances  which  the  deft  hand  of  Nature  selected  to  implant 
in  the  soul,  while  she  was  fashioning  the  physical  form  in  its  marvellous 
beauty  to  serve  as  its  transitory  home.  Of  this  incipient  life,  he  needs  to 
know  its  heirship  of  innate  appetencies,  of  tendencies  to  perpetuate  parental 
habits,  of  native  Capacities  to  educate  itself,  and  of  the  assorted  stock  of 
germs  which  are  to  enucleate  into  preponderating  mental  forces  of  bent, 
of  bias,  of  inclination,  of  cast,  and  of  propensity,  which  long  lines  of  ances- 
tral generations  have  devised  to  it  through  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
child.  (4.)  He  needs  to  know  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  youth  with 
regard  to  its  intellectual  attainments  and  prior  conceptions,  at  the  time 
when  it  begins  the  studies  which  are  set  for  it  to  learn.  (5.)  He  needs 
to  understand  the  art  of  reconstructing  the  furnishings  of  mind,  and  of 
changing  the  location  of  its  bias  and  rendering  it  stable.  When  these 
provinces  are  explored,  educators  will  be  able  to  deal  a  priori  with  the  great 
problems  of  Nihilism,  as  well  as  with  national  life  universally. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH, 

The  election,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  of  Dr.  Curry,  of 
Richmond,  to  the  general  agency  of  that  fund,  is  a  disappointment  to  some,  a 
surprise  to  many,  but  we  trust  in  the  end  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  all.     Dr. 
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Sears*s  long  administration  of  the  trust  had  been  abundantly  wise,  careful,  and 
far-seeing.  His  policy  had  been  to  encourage  local  efforts  in  the  Southern 
communities  through  the  aid  which  the  fund  furnished,  giving  only  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  it  developed  a  spirit  and  a  strength  for  self-dependence. 
Later  on  he  had  diverted  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  from  the  work  of 
establishing  schools  to  that  of  providing  skilled  normal  teachers  for  in- 
structing in  the  common  schools  of  the  South.  His  plans  and  successfully 
begun  work  in  this  direction  were  suddenly  terminated  by  his  death,  and  it 
has  been  a  source  of  anxiety  for  several  months  as  to  the  person,  the  char- 
acter, and  the  policy  of  his  successor.  The  South  had  many  good  men, 
notably  among  them  Dr.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia^  Dr.  Orr,  of  Georgia,  Dr. 
Newell,  of  Maryland,  and  others ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many  even  of  the 
South,  the  Southern  educational  outlook  was  not  broad  enough,  nor  its 
statesmanship  high  enough,  to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  to  distribute 
the  Peabody  gift  with  equal  hand  among  the  States,  and  the  varied  classes 
of  those  States,  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulties  which  might  beset  a  Northern  man,  illustrated  in  the  early  experi- 
ence of  Dr.  Sears  as  general  agent,  seemed  a  barrier  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  of  our  Northern  educators  to  this  very  important  trust.  Prom- 
inently among  those  who  were  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  North  as 
abundantly  fitted  for  this  position  were  General  Eaton,  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Washington ;  Dr.  Philbrick,  the  eminent  educator  of 
New  England  ;  President  White  ;  Hon.  Mr.  Smart,  of  Indiana ;  Dr.  Bateman, 
of  Illinois ;  and  President  Pickard,  of  Iowa. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  at  Washington,  more  than  twenty  names 
were  before  them,  not,  however,  as  personal  candidates,  for  there  is  no  body 
in  America  so  peculiarly  a  law  unto  itself  as  this  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to 
none  is  a  larger  range  of  unsolicited  choice  conceded.  In  the  balancing  of 
the  needs  of  the  South,  the  varied  interests  to  be  met  and  satisfied,  the 
selection  seemed  finally  to  be  a  surprise  to  the  Trustees  and  to  the  country, 
and  probably  a  great  surprise  to  the  person  chosen.  Dr.  Curry,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  the  new  agent,  has  had  a  somewhat  varied  career,  —  now  as 
teacher,  editor,  and  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  National  Congress, 
then  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the 
Southern  army,  and  finally  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  professor  in  Richmond 
University,  from  whence  he  enters  on  his  new  and  exceedingly  responsible 
duties.  Dr.  Curry  knows  the  field,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  relations  and 
needs  of  the  two  races  to  be  educated,  enjoys  the  confidence  of  those  among 
whom  he  is  -called  to  labor,  and  goes  to  his  work  with  the  best  wishes  of  the 
country  to  sustain  him.  The  Trustees  have  wisely  given  him  z.  carte  blanche 
as  to  methods  and  the  distribution  of  funds,  only  indicating  the  general  pur- 
poses to  be  secured.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Dr.  Curry  has  breadth 
of  view  that  will  lead  him  to  see  that  the  elevation  of  both  races  at  the  South 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  all,  and  that  the  highest  statesmanship  is  in- 
volved in  the  wise  administration  of  this  magnificent  trust.    The  remarkable 
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development  of  interest  in  public  education  in  sevend  of  the  Soutbem 
States  is  an  omen  of  the  great  advances  which  the  South  is  to  make  in  the 
next  decade  or  two  in  intellectual  prosperity,  which,  coupled  with  an  amaz- 
ing advance  in  wealth,  will  render  that  section  the  peer  of  the  more  ^vored 
States  in  a  generation. 


OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  INCOMPLETE. 

Free  schools,  offering  the  advantages  of  good  instruction  to  all  children 
and  youth,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  religious  belief,  is  one  (^  the  grand- 
est ideals  ever  set  before  the  world ;  but  its  practical  advantages  can  never 
be  reaped  from  sentiment,  but  must  come  from  profound  wisdom  judiciously 
applied.  The  educational  system  is  an  immense  institution;  having,  in  a 
single  State  like  Massachusetts,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  children 
in  the  public  schools,  under  ten  thousand  teachers.  When  we  consider  the 
multitude  of  children,  the  delicacy  of  the  human  mind,  the  infinite  variety 
of  shade  and  hue  in  the  disposition,  the  wide  range  of  home  influence  and 
want  of  influence,  the  difficulty  of  securing  ten  thousand  teachers  qualified 
for  such  work,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  are  weak  points  at  which 
brilliant  essayists  can  plant  themselves  to  illuminate  magazine  literature 
with  their  pyrotechnical  display  of  the  art  of  criticism.  Our  free-school 
system  is  not  perfect;  its  champions  do  not  claim  that  it  is:  they  only 
claim  that  the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  perfect  edu- 
cational system ;  and  its  opponents  make  an  ungenerous  mistake  when  they 
treat  it  as  a  complete  system,  and  its  friends  are  injudicious  when  they  re- 
sent all  criticisms  as  though  the  system  was  too  sacred  to  be  touched  with 
the  critic's  pen.  Objectively  the  school  work  is  wellnigh  perfect,  subjec- 
tively it  has  but  begun.  So  far  as  the  incorporation  of  scientific  methods  of 
teaching  into  the  life  of  the  average  school  is  concerned,  little  or  nothing 
has  yet  been  attempted.  Without  underestimating  what  is  being  done,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  work  done  through  normal  schools,  teachers' 
institutes,  and  educational  journals  has  not  fruited  in  large  results,  because 
the  public  sentiment  has  not  permitted  the  change  of  methods  requisite  to 
change  results.  The  committees  and  parents  demand  that  the  children  of 
to-day  be  taught  as  they  were,  forgetting  that  the  grading  of  schools  necessi- 
tates the  thorough  teaching  of  each  child  in  all  the  details  of  each  branch. 

When  the  men  of  to-day  were  children,  the  scholars  who  could  not  learn 
arithmetic  slighted  it,  while  they  pushed  ahead  in  something  else  that  they 
liked.  Scarce  any  two  scholars  were  together  in  all  branches,  and  not  a  few 
omitted  grammar  altogether.  The  test  of  scholarship  was  the  deceptive 
examination  day  when  he  was  brought  out  in  the  subject  in  which  he  showed 
to  the  best  advantage.  Now  these  men  are  on  the  school  committee,  and 
they  think  it  strange  that  the  whole  school  is  not  as  brilliant  as  he  was  in  his 
specialty.     He  forgets  that  the  child  of  to-day  is  not  allowed  to  omit  any 
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subject,  to  slight  any  study,  but  must  take  half  as  many  more  new  branches, 
must  move  forward  evenly  in  all  of  them,  and  must  be  subjected  to  rigid 
monthly  examinations  to  make  sure  that  he  be  found  wanting  in  no  re- 
gard at  the  end  of  the  course^  The  requirements  of  to-day  are  infinitely 
above  those  of  the  past.  This  addition  of  fifty  per  cent  more  work  to  every 
grade  of  schools  must,  of  necessity,  dilute  the  quality  of  the  knowledge 
gained,  unless  there  be  introduced  better  methods,  by  which  fifty  per  cent 
more  can  be  learned  in  the  same  time.  In  this  regard  our  system  is  incom- 
plete. To  these  better  methods  of  teaching  the  attention  of  the  pedagogical 
world  is  now  turning  its  thought ;  and  when  there  shall  have  been  as  great 
advance  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  our  schools  will  be  in  reality  what  they 
now  are  in  idea,  the  crowning  glory  of  America.  • 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM  has  retired  from  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he  has  held 
continuously  for  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Wickersham  is  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  educators  in  the  United  States ; 
his  administration  has  been  distinguished  by  those  abilities  and  by  that 
devotion  which  so  eminently  characterize  the  man.  The  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  under  his  fostering 
labors. 

While  moral-suasionists  are  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  rod  from  the 
school-room,  State  Legislatures  are  urged  to  pass  laws  authorizing  the 
flogging  of  men  who  beat  their  wives  or  who  strike  a  woman.  These 
measures  have  been  brought  lately  to  the  attention  of  law-makers  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  In  the  latter  State  that  acknowl- 
edged philanthropist,  Mr.  Henry  Bergh,  of  New  York  City,  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  has  advocated  this 
mode -of  punbhment  for  this  class  of  criminals.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that 
either  State  will  adopt  the  remedies  proposed ;  but  it  is  very  suggestive  to 
educators  that  the  enlightened  public,  who  deal  practically  with  humanity 
as  it  exists  in  the  by-ways  of  the  earth,  entertain  deep  convictions  that  a 
human  being  instinctively  indicates  the  sort  of  punishment  which  he  is 
prepared  to  appreciate,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  commits  overt  acts 
against  society,  and  by  the  kind  of  crime  which  he  perpetrates. 

Alexander  II.,  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  died  March  13,  in  the  Winter 
Palace  at  St  Petersburg.  He  was  assassinated  while  returning  from  inspect- 
ing the  parade  in  the  Michel  Manege.  This  event  has  drawn  out  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  from  all  governments  in  the  civilized  world,  our  own 
having  been  among  the  foremost  in  this  mission  of  sorrow.    Alexander  was 
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a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States  in  those  dark  days  which  followed  1861 ; 
his  was  the  first  despatch  of  condolence  that  reached  Washington  from 
foreign  governments  when  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated ;  his  men-of- 
war  were  stationed  in  the  harbors  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  sent 
there  under  sealed  orders  to  be  opened  only  upon  certain  contingencies,  — 
that  a  hostile  fleet  should  sail  from  European  ports  against  the  North,  as 
secret  rumors  hinted  possible  at  one  time.  In  these  precautions  he  acted 
the  friend  who  anticipates  attack  upon  his  colleague  and  parries  the  blow. 
He  was  a  benefactor  to  his  empire  and  to  humanity,  having  proclaimed 
liberty  to  over  twenty-three  millions  of  his  subjects,  in  the  years  1861  and 
1864.  These  official  acts  were  followed  by  troubles  which  led  to  his  violent 
death. 

The  relation  which  the  public-school  system  of  a  State  should  sustain 
towards  the  political  parties  of  the  State  is  undergoing  an  examination  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  normal  schools  belong  to  the  system  of 
public  schools.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  caused 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bill  which  proposes  to  remove  the 
management  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  from  boards  of  education, 
that  have  heretofore  successfully  conducted  them  under  his  general  super- 
vision, and  place  them  in  his  own  hands.  The  boards  comprise  over  seventy 
representative  citizens  of  the  State ;  the  bill  practically  proposes  to  abolish 
these  boards.  The  several  faculties  ot  the  normal  schools  aggregate  over 
one  hundred  prominent  teachers,  many  of  them  celebrated  over  the  United 
States  for  their  professional  attainments  and  labors ;  the  bill  contemplates 
putting  the  tenure  of  position  of  all  these  teachers  at  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  superintendent,  which  is  but  another  mode  of  saying  at  the  disposal  of 
the  dominant  political  party  of  the  State,  as  the  Legislature  elects  the 
superintendent.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  United  States  where  the  attempt  has  been  made 
openly  to  subvert  the  school  system  of  a  State  to  the  position  of  supplying 
the  dominant  party  in  politics  with  the  influences  which  exist  in  patronage. 
It  is  creditable  to  the  State  that  all  parties  and  creeds  unite  in  denouncing 
the  measure  as  being  opposed  alike  to  expediency  and  to  the  genius  of 
American  institutions. 

Engineering  science  in  the  United  States  has  won  new  honors  at  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Gorringe,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
has  recently  completed  the  transfer  of  the  obelisk  from  its  site  in  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  to  its  site  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City.  The  following 
synopsis,  taken  from  his  own  account  of  the  enterprise,  will  be  found  inter- 
esting, and  will  show  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  as  compared  to 
those  of  Rome,  France,  and  England,  when  they  removed  their  obelisks :  — 

The  moving  of  obelisks  is  not  a  novel  undertaking  even  in  modern  times, 
for  one  larger  and  one  smaller  than  ours  have  been  successfully  removed 
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from  Egypt  to  Europe  in  this  century;  but  there  was  one  novel  feature 
involved  in  my  work.  From  Egypt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Thames,  and 
Seine  it  is  not  necessary  to  lose  sight  of  land,  and  safe  harbors  are  available 
at  short  intervals ;  but  in  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  America,  there  is  one 
stretch  of  nearly  3,000  miles  where  rough  seas  are  invariably  encountered 
in  every  season.  The  vessels  used  for  transporting  the  Roman,  French,  and 
English  obelisks  were  all  constructed  in  Europe  especially  for  the  purpose. 
The  Roman  was  an  immense  open  boat,  propelled  by  three  hundred  rowers. 
The  French  vessel  was  constructed  so  that  the  bow  could  be  removed  in  one 
piece.  The  English  craft  was  an  iron  cylinder,  pointed  at  the  ends  >  it  was 
shipped  in  sections  to  Alexandria  and  put  together  around  the  obelisk. 
The  last  two  had  no  motive-power  j  they  had  to  be  towed  wherever  they 
went.  There  is  no  record  of  the  time  consumed  in  the  voyage  of  the  Roman 
obelisk  from  Egypt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  it  took  five  and  one  half 
months  for  the  French  to  reach  Havre  from  Alexandria,  after  traversing  a 
distance  of  3^600  miles,  and  touching  at  every  port  on  the  way  and  never 
venturing  out  to  sea  during  a  storm.  The  English  monolith  was  four 
months  on  the  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  the  Thames,  a  distance  of  3,000 
miles ;  but  of  this,  three  months  were  spent  at  Ferrol,  where  it  had  been  tewed 
after  its  recovery  at  sea.  It  took  us  thirty-eight  days  to  make  the  voyage 
from  Alexandria  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  5,350  miles.  Two  curious 
propositions  were  made  to  me  in  this  country :  one  to  bring  the  shaft  over 
on  the  deck  of  a  sailing  vessel  of  four  hundred  tons,  the  other  that  I  should 
sling  it  under  her  keel.  The  idea  of  putting  it  inside  pf  the  hold,  and 
stowing  it  as  you  would  any  other  article,  appeared  to  amuse  every  ship- 
owner that  I  applied  to  for  a  vessel,  and  I  was  obliged  finally  to  purchase  a 
steamer,  after  six  months  of  fruitless  effort  to  charter  one. 

The  weight  of  the  heaviest  Roman  obelisk  is  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  that  of  the  French  is  three  hundred  and  twelve  tons,  the  English 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tons,  and  ours  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
tons. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to  who  designed  the  apparatus  I  used 
for  turning  the  shaft,  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am  only  a  naval 
officer  and  not  an  engineer.  I  anticipated  this,  and  made  a  rough  sketch 
and  memoranda  on  the  day  I  decided  on  my  plan.  This  original  sketch, 
with  date  and  signatures  of  witnesses,  is  now  in  my  possession.  I  gave  a 
copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Charles  Roebling,  a  name  familiar  to  this  society  and 
deservedly  eminent  in  engineering  annals,  who  developed  the  plan,  deter- 
mined the  strains,  and  with  his  own  hands  made  a  working  drawing  of  it 
He  then  took  the  contract  for  its  construction  and  sublet  it  to  the  Phoenix 
Iron  Works  of  Trenton,  where  it  was  executed  so  admirably  that  every 
piece  fitted  to  its  place  without  the  slightest  trouble  or  need  of  adjustment 
after  it  reached  Alexandria. 

The  work  of  the  removal  of  the  French  obelisk  is  the  only  parallel  with 
that  involved  in  the  removal  of  ours.     It  occupied  the  French  engineer 
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nearly  six  years,  and  cost  the  French  government  nearly  half  a  million 
of  dollars  to  complete  this  work.  The  total  time  taken  for  the  removal  of 
our  obelisk,  from  the  time  we  began  the  work  in  Alexandria  until  it  was 
finally  erected  in  the  Park,  was  one  year  and  four  months,  and  the  cost  was 
$105,000. 

It  should  be  recorded  that  this  expense  was  met  by  one  gentleman,  Mr. 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  the  great  railroad  magnate  of  the 
United  States. 


REPORTS. 


ARCHiEGLOGY. 

As  archaeologists  are  aware,  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light,  on 
the  Aventine  and  Esquiline,  portions  of  the  great  ring  wall  by  which  Servius 
Tullius  enclosed  the  hills  of  Rome.  The  wall  is  computed  to  have  been 
about  seven  miles  in  circumference.  Among  the  recent  discoveries  are 
pieces  of  this  wall  found  at  the  angle  of  the  Via  Montebello  and  Via  Vol- 
tumo.  In  the  wall  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  iron  clamps  have  been  found 
similar  to  those  still  to  be  seen  in  several  places  in  the  Colosseum  where 
pieces  of  the  facing,  of  the  stone  have  been  split  off.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  recapitulate  the  different  materials  used  in  the  buildings  at  Rome ;  for  the 
different  historical  periods  of  building  have  been  classified,  the  dates  of  erec- 
tion being  determined  by  observing  the  material  used  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  edifice  is  constructed.  Without  speaking  of  the  early  Greek  and 
Etruscan  periods,  the  stones  used  in  building  in  the  time  of  the  kings 
were  square  and  were  of  tufa  {lapis  ruber).  In  the  earliest  walls  they  are 
jointed ;  later  the  edges  were  bevelled.  In  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata 
no  clamps  have  been  found.  During  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  stones 
were  square,  but  were  of  peperino.  Pieces  of  stone  fixed  together  by 
cement,  formed  into  a  wall,  were  called  opus  incertum  ;  later  this  style  was 
improved  upon  by  facing  the  outside  of  the  small  pieces  of  stone  and  making 
them  of  uniform  size.  When  the  stones  were  cut  into  wedge  shapes,  the  points 
being  turned  inward  and  being  laid  in  regular  rows,  the  work  was  called 
opus  reticulatum.  This  style  was  in  fashion  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Republic,  but  after  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  discontinued  until  revived  by 
Hadrian,  who,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  work  from  that  of  his  predecessors, 
set  his  reticulated  work  in  bands  of  brick  like  a  picture-frame,  the  inside  of 
the  walls  being  concrete.  The  earliest  brick  building  was  the  Pantheon, 
Augustus  being  the  first  to  use  brick.  His  boast  that  he  found  Rome  of 
brick  and  left  it  of  marble  is  only  true  in  the  sense  that  he  veneered  marble 
on  to  the  brick-work.  One  way  of  distinguishing  Roman  brick-work  of  differ- 
ent periods  is  to  measure  the  number  of  bricks  in  a  foot.  In  the  brick-work 
of  Nero,  thin,  narrow  bricks  with  very  little  mortar  were  used  ;  the  character 
of  the  work  gradually  declined  until  the  cement  was  as  thick  as  the  bricks. 
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The  bricks  were  of  two  colors,  red  and  yellow.  The  walls  were  not  of  solid 
bricks  all  through,  but  the  interior  was  made  of  pieces  (rubble  work),  the 
outside  course  being  of  whole  bricks ;  at  every  four  or  five  feet  great 
tie-bricks,  stamped  with  the  names  of  the  consul  or  emperor  and  maker, 
were  laid  to  keep  the  rubble-work  from  shaking.  This  style  was  the  opus 
kUeritium.  The  date  of  the  walls  is  determined  by  measuring  the  number  of 
bricks  to  a  foot.  In  the  fourth  century  another  system  came  into  vogue,  the 
walls  being  built  with  layers  of  brick  and  pieces  of  tufa  stone.  This  style 
continued  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  tufa  stones  without  the 
bricks  between  them  were  used  {opera  saracetuscd).  The  stone  walls  were 
held  together  by  their  weight  and  by  clamps. 

Recapitulation. 

Tufa  of  the  Timb  op  the  Kings. 

Stylbt  SraaMSMs.  Datx. 

Opus   quadratum ;  e  Veil, 
first   period,   square  <  GabiL 
edges (  Palatine  Hill 6.  C.  753 

Setondperiod,bev-(S««>'*?  Wallof  Rome  B.C.746 

elled  edges j  Aventme  HiU. 

(Ostia. 

Pepbrino  of  the  Time  of  the  Republic 

Opus  quadratum....     Tomb  of  Scipio B.  C.  298 

^  "         ....    TempleofHope    B.  C.  240 

"    incertum Temple  of  Cybele B.  C.  191 

**    polygonal Emporium B.  C.  190 

**    quadratum....    Tabularium B.  C.    78 

Travertine  and  Brick  of  the  Time  of  the  Empire. 

Opus  quadratum  .. .  Tomb  o£  Cecilia  Metella B.  C.   50 

"  "         ....  Theatre  of  Marcellus B.  C.    13 

••  "         ....  ArchofDol A.D. 

••  ••         ....  Colosseum A.D.   80 

"  reticulatum . . .  Muro  Morto B.C.   80 

^  **          ...  Tomb  of  Augustus .......B.C.   20 

^  ••           ...  House  of  Tiberius. 

•  *•  •••            *•       Germanicus. 

•  ••  ...  Hadrian's  ViUa. 

Opus  lateritiuic 

Bricks,  6  to  a  foot Pantheon.    Augustus. 

"     6      "  Praetor.  Comp.    Tiberius. 

"      6      ••  Palace  of  Caligula. 

"      8      •*  Aqueduct  of  Nero. 

**      7      "  Palace  of  Domitian. 

"     6      **  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma.    Hadrian. 

**     6     "  Nymphaeum  on  the  Palatine.    M.  Aurelius. 
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Bricks,  5  to  a  foot Baths  of  Caracalla. 

•*      5      **        Nymphaeum  of  A.  Sevenis. 

"      S      ••        WallsofRomc.    Aurclian. 

"      5      ••        Thermae  of  Diocletian. 

**      5      **        Basilica  of  Constantine. 

Bricks  and  tufii Circus  of  Maxentius •••••A.D.   300 

"         **         House  of  Gregory A.D.    590 

Opera  Saracenesca S.  Sisto  Vecchio A«D.  1200 

The  excavations  at  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  (Antoninianae)  have  been 
continued,  the  site  of  the  Stadium  being  now  actively  excavated.  At  the 
southern  end  some  bath-chambers  have  been  unearthed,  and  a  beautiful 
black  and  white  mosaic  pavement  found.  One  large  chamber  is  shaped  like 
a  basilica  without  aisles.  The  government  intends  to  clear  the  vaults  and 
passages  under  the  ThemuE^  thus  rendering  this  important  ruin  still  more 
interesting. 

In  the  excavations  at  Hadrian's  Villa  a  vase  has  been  found  six  inches 
below  the  surface,  containing  2,671  Roman  silver  coins  of  the  time  of  the 
Republic  and  early  Empire.  A  beautiful  replica  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles 
has  also  been  discovered,  but  unfortunately  the  head  is  missing.  It  is  like 
the  Faun  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  which  was  found  here.  The  govem- 
ment  is  carrying  on  the  excavation  of  the  palace ;  and  these  finds,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  encourage  those  in  charge  to  prosecute  the  work  energetically. 

It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  belief  that  man  employed  bronze  before  iron 
was  known.  Professor  Huntington,  of  King's  College,  London,  controverts 
this  view,  while  admitting  that  more  bronze  than  iron  implements  have  come 
down  to  us  from  prehistoric  times.  Professor  Huntington  shows  that  the 
force  of  that  fact  is  weakened  by  the  very  important  consideration  that  iron 
oxidizes  very  rapidly,  while  bronze  decays  slowly.  At  a  remote  period  the 
inhabitants  of  India  were  well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  iron,  as  were 
the  Egyptians.  That  man  in  a  savage  state  may  have  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  use  of  iron  is  proved  by  the  finding  of  iron  assegsus, 
of  native  workmanship,  in  Zululand.  Professor  Huntington  adduces  enough 
to  show  that  the  hard  lines  usually  drawn  to  indicate  human  progress,  first 
from  the  stone,  then  to  the  bronze,  and  lastly  to  the  iron  age,  must,  to  say 
the  least,  be  relaxed. 

The  excavations  at  Ostia,  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  are  discov- 
ering valuable  remains.  An  altar  of  remarkable  beauty  has  just  been 
unearthed,  upon  which  illustrations  of  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus  are 
sculptured  in  high  relief.  On  one  side  are  the  Palatine,  and  the  shepherd 
Faustulus  looking  down  from  the  cliff  upon  the  twin  boys ;  on  another  are 
Rhea  Silvia  and  the  god  Mars,  with  a  genius  above  them,  drawing  them 
together ;  while  on  the  third  are  Cupids  playing  with  the  helmets  and  the 
arms  of  the  god.  It  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  most  important  work  of  art  found  for  a  long  time  at  Ostia. 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

In  "  Hermes,"  Vol.  XIV.,  Mommsen  discusses  the  Roman  guards.  The 
Praetorian  cohort  was  first  instituted  by  the  younger  Scipio  in  the  Numan- 
tine  war,  and  was  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  the  work  of  Augustus.  Under 
the  Empire  there  were  nine  cohorts  of  i,ooo  men  each,  whose  pay  was  double 
that  of  a  common  soldier.  The  city  cohorts  {cohortes  urbanely  divided  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus  into  three,  or  according  to  Dion  Cassius  into  four  cohorts, 
were  instituted  by  Augustus)  formed  a  separate  troop  from  the  Praeto- 
rians. Mommsen  gives  a  noteworthy  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  8i,  2725)  record- 
ing the  career  of  a  soldier  who  passed  from  service  as  a  common  soldier  to 
the  Praetorian  guards,  and  afterward  was  for  twenty-three  years  one  of  the 
evocati.  These  were  picked  men,  who  were  invited  to  further  service  after 
having  completed  their  stipmdia.  They  were  probably  taken  from  the 
Praetorians.  They  formed  a  distinct  feature  of  the  military  organization 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D., 
as  architectus  omamentorii  imperataris  under  Domitian,  Nero,  and  Trajan. 

Havet,  in  the  "  Revue  de  Philologie,"  Vol.  II„  has  a  valuable  article  on 
Appius  Claudius  and  Spurius  Carvilius.  He  discusses  the  regulation  of 
the  Latin  alphabet  made  by  Carvilius  {c,  B.  C.  234),  who  gave  to  g  the  place 
formerly  held  by  z.  Mommsen  has  shown  that  the  Latin  g  was  not  in 
existence  B.  C.  450,  and  that  it  was  about  B.  C.  250.  Havet  thinks  that 
the  expulsion  of  z  and  the  substitution  of  ^  for  it  were  simultaneous. 
Carvilius  was  bom  about  B.  C.  310,  and  might  have  been  a  client  of 
Appius. 

Science. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Jan.  13,  188 1,  and  published 
in  the  "Chemical  News,  "^  John  TyndaJl  details  some  interesting  experiments 
upon  the  effects  of  heat  upon  gaseous  matter.  Having  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Graham  Bell's  experiments,  "wherein  musical  sounds  are  obtained 
by  the  action  of  an  intermittent  beam  of  light  upon  solid  bodies,"  Mr. 
Tyndall  "entertained  the  opinion  that  these  singular  sounds  were  caused 
by  rapid  changes  of  temperature  producing  corresponding  changes  of  shape 
and  volume  in  the  bodies  impinged  upon  by  the  beam."  "  But  if  this  be 
the  case,"  sajrs  Mr.  Tyndalt,  "  and  if  vapors  and  gases  really  absorb  radiant 
heat,  they  ought  to  produce  sounds  more  intense  than  those  obtained  from 
solids."  He  caused  a  circular  piece  of  sheet  zinc,  provided  with  radial 
slits,  to  rotate  rapidly  across  a  beam  of  light  from  a  Siemens  lamp,  the  disk 
of  zinc  being  placed  near  the  focus  of  the  beam  produced  by  lenses,  —  after- 
wards by  concave  mirrors,  which  gave  better  results.  The  flask  containing 
the  gas  to  be  examined  was  placed  just  beyond  the  rotating  zinc,  and  from 
the  flask  a  tube  of  India-rubber,  provided  with  an  ear-piece  of  boxwood,  led 
to  the  eax,,  thu&  tendering  delicate  sounds  distinctly  audible.  Highly  absorb- 
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ent  vapors,  as  of  sulphuric  ether,  formic  ether,  and  acetic  ether,  produced 
loud  musical  tones  under  the  action  of  the  intermittent  beam  of  heat.  The 
vapors  of  chloroform  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  are  very  diathermanous, 
produced  very  weak  sounds,  often  scarcely  audible.  Further  experiments 
by  Mr.  Tyndall  proved  that  liquids  will  not  produce  sounds  by  the  action 
of  the  intermittent  beam.  "  The  pitch  of  the  note  is  in  each  case  deter- 
mined by  the  velocity  of  rotation."  Experiments  with  air,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  showed  that  they  yield  so  feeble  a  note  as  to  be  heard  with  diffi- 
culty. With  carbonic  anhydride  the  sound  was  louder;  with  NjO  it 
was  still  louder ;  while  with  olefiant  gas  it  seemed  as  loud  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  organ-pipe.  Ammonia  and  aqueous  vapor  were  both  found  capa- 
ble of  producing  these  sounds.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strength  of 
the  sounds  depends  upon  the  degree  of  athermanous  character  possessed  by 
the  gas  or  vapor,  and  these  sounds  may  be  made  a  measure  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat  by  these  bodies. 

A  paper  was  read  by  M.  Miintz  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
March  7,  188 1,  on  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  ground,  in  water,  and  in 
the  atmosphere.  He  has  developed  the  method  depending  upon  the  change 
of  alcohol  into  iodoform,  so  that  one  millionth  of  alcohol  in  water  can  be 
detected.  Alcohol  is  found  in  all  natural  waters  except  very  pure  spring 
water ;  also  a  greater  amount  in  snow.  Rain  water  and  Seine  water 
contain  about  one  grain  per  cubic  metre.  Alcohol  no  doubt  also  exists  as 
vapor  in  the  air;  in  soils  rich  in  organic  matter  there  is  considerable 
quantity.  The  destruction  of  organic  matter  by  various  agents  of  fermen- 
tation accounts  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  alcohol  in  nature. 

In  another  paper  on  some  phenomena  of  optics  and  vision,  M.  Tr^ve 
shows  that  both  in  vision  and  photography  light  is  propagated  with  more 
intensity  through  a  horizontal  than  through  a  vertical  slit. 

Observations  of  solar  spots,  faculae,  and  protuberances  at  the  observatory 
of  the  Roman  College  during  the  last  quarter  of  1880,  by  P.  Tacchini,  show 
a  progressive  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  spots.  The  maximum  of 
faculas  of  September  extended  into  October.  The  minimum  of  extension 
and  height  of  protuberances  fell  in  October,  as  well  as  the  minimum  size  of 
spots.  For  spots  and  faculas  the  maximum  frequency  was  in  the  same  zones 
as  the  previous  quarter,  viz.,  ±  10®  ±  3o^  For  protuberances,  the  maxi- 
mum are  not  symmetrical.  We  are  still  far  from  the  maximum  of  solar 
activity. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Feb.  3,  188 1,  a  paper  was  presented 
by  John  Haycroft,  of  Edinburgh  University,  on  the  cause  of  the  striation  of 
voluntary  muscular  fibre.  Mr.  Haycroft  shows  that  all  the  striae  observed 
are  due  to  the  shape  of  the  fibre,  and  not  to  any  differences  of  structure 
along  the  fibre.  He  says  that  the  fibre  is  ampullated,  alternate  ridges  and 
depressions  occurring  regularly  across  its  length.  The  action  of  these  upon 
transmitted  light  causes  the  striated  appearance.  The  action  of  staining 
agents  and  of  polarized  light  can  readily  be  explained  by  this  means. 
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Mr.  John  Aitken  read  a  paper  on  dust,  fogs,  and  clouds,  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dec.  20,  1880,  in  which  he  advanced  some  views 
differing  from  those  of  recent  writers  on  the  subject  of  fogs.  His  views  are 
supported  by  many  experiments.  They  were  as  follows :  Two  receivers 
were  filled  with  air,  and  in  the  one  case  care  had  been  taken  to  pass  the  air 
through  a  cotton-wool  filter  to  remove  all  dust,  while  the  other  receiver  was 
filled  with  unfiltered  air.  Upon  introducing  steam  into  both  receivers,  the 
one  containing  unfiltered  air  was  immediately  filled  with  a  foggy  condensa- 
tion, while  the  air  in  the  other  remained  supersaturated  and  transparent.  • 
His  experiments  were  repeated  by  a  different  method  with  similar  results. 
His  general  conclusions  are  as  follows :  (i.)  That  whenever  water 
vapor  condenses  in  the  atmosphere,  it  always  does  so  upon  some 
solid  nucleus;  (2)  that  dust  particles  in  the  air  form  the  nuclei  on 
which  the  vapor  condenses;  (3)  that  if  there  was  no  dust  there  would 
be  no  fogs,  no  clouds,  no  mists,  and  probably  no  rain,  and  that  the 
supersaturated  air  would  convert  every  object  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
into  a  condenser  on  which  it  would  deposit;  (4)  our  breath,  when  it 
becomes  visible  on  a  cold  day,  and  every  puff  of  steam  as  it  escapes  into 
the  air,  show  the  impure  and  dusty  condition  of  our  atmosphere.  He  thinks 
that  "  whatever  increases  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  air  tends  to  increase  fogs, 
and  that  when  the  dust  particles  are  not  so  numerous,  the  cloud  particles  are 
larger  and  settle  down  more  quickly.  ...  If  we  heat  the  one  hundredth 
of  a  grain  of  iron  wire,  the  dust  driven  off  from  it  will  give  a  distinct 
cloudiness  in  the  experimental  receiver."  Many  different  substances 
were  found  to  be  active  fog  producers.  "Common  salt  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  active."  Also,  the  products  of  combustion  of  various  substances, 
as  common  salt,  burned  in  a  fire  or  alcohol  flame,  and  gas,  coai,  and  sulphur. 
"  Of  these,  burning  sulphur  was  found  to  be  the  most  active  substance  ex- 
perimented upon.  ...  It  gave  rise  to  a  fog  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  through  a  thickness  of  5  c.  m.  of  it."  Mr.  Aitken  further  concludes 
that  all  forms  of  combustion,  perfect  and  imperfect,  are  producers  of  fog- 
nuclei,  and  that  more  perfect  combustion  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
making  fogs  purer  and  whiter,  by  preventing  the  smoke  which  at  present 
mixes  with  our  town  fogs  and  aggravates  their  character.  "  Smoke  descends 
during  a  fog  because  the  smoke  particles  are  good  radiators,  and  soon  get 
cooled  and  form  nuclei  on  which  the  water  vapor  condenses.  .  .  .  The  smoke 
thus  becomes  heavier  and  falls.  .  •  .  This  explains  why  falling  smoke  is  often 
the  sign  of  coming  rain.  ...  It  indicates  a  saturated  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere." The  two  hundred  tons  of  sulphur  burned  with  the  coal  every 
winter  day,  in  London,  he  thinks  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  density 
of  London  fogs.  Mr.  Aitken  communicated  further  experiments  on  the  for- 
mation of  fogs,  Feb.  7,  1881.  Regarding  the  production  of  dry  fogs,  — /.  e.y 
fogs  that  are  formed  in  non-saturated  air,  —  he  points  out  that  certain  kinds 
of  fog-forming  dust  are  much  more  efficient  than  others.  Some,  in  virtue  of 
their  deliquescent  properties,  form  clouds  in  non-saturated  air ;  others  only 
act  in  saturated  air ;  and  a  third  class  require  supersaturated  air. 
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REAL    EDUCATION:    ITS    PRINCIPLES  AND    A    LITTLE- 
KNOWN  CHAPTER  IN  ITS  HISTORY. 

IL  Edocation  in  Relation  to  Man  and  his  Surroundings,  and  Preparation 

FOR  Life. 

BY  WILLIAM  JOLLY,   H.    M.   INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Let  us  examine  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  "basis  of  this  novel 
and  interesting  venture  in  school-keeping  we  have  described;  for 
the  Edinburgh  secular  school  was  specially  founded  on  a  well- 
digested  philosophical  plan,  and  was  started  to  work  it  out.  The 
subject  is  of  vital  importance  in  education,  and  we  are  still,  in  general, 
a  long  distance  from  its  true  solution,  though  we  have  made  some 
advances  towards  it.  The  special  problem  we  have  here  to  consider, 
amidst  the  multiplicity  of  matters  relating  to  it,  is  :  What  ought  to 
be  our  aim  in  passing  our  children  through  a  certain  course  of  study 
for  the  attainment  of  knowledge^  while  developing  their  natures }  what 
subjects  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  in  pursuance  of  this  aim  ? 
Amidst  the  numerous  subjects  eagerly  pressed  on  our  attention 
by  their  advocates,  can  we  discover  a  principle  of  selection }  These 
are  the  questions  that  now  cry  aloud  for  answer ;  and  it  behooves  us, 
for  our  children's  sakes  and  our  own,  to  see  that  the  answer  we  give 
—  for  we  must  give  some  reply  —  is  a  true  one.  The  kind  of  answer 
furnished  in  the  schools  whose  story  we  have  heard  will  be  best 
conveyed  historically. 

The  end  of  the  last  century  was  characterized  by  remarkable 
educational  darkness,  as  well  as  by  contentment  with  that  condition  ; 
but  the  beginning  of  the  present  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  wonderful 
educational  revival,  of  which  we  are  still  feeling  the  force  and  reai>- 
ing  the  results.  This  revival  pervaded  all  departments  of  the 
educational  process  and  machinery,  —  the  extension  of  the  means  of 
education;  the  improvement  of  its  methods,  and  of  the  range  of 
VOL.  L  36 
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study;  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher;  and  the  relations 
of  the  churches  on  the  one  hand  and  of  government  and  voluntary 
agencies  on  the  other  to  national  education,  and  of  th^m  all  to  the 
religious  education  of  the  young.  Education  gradually  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  both  inside  and  outside  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  commanded  the  energies  of  many  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  time.  Amongst  these,  no  one  worked  more  devotedly  or  with 
clearer  insight  into  the  problems  involved,  and  no  one  suffered 
more  for  his  opinions  in  regard  to  them,  than  George  Combe.  This 
remarkable  man  has  been  hitherto  known  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
except  to  a  few,  as  the  chief  advocate  of  that  misunderstood  and 
despised  philosophy  called  Phrenology,  and  as  the  author  of  a  wise 
but  notorious  work,  which  received  more  pulpit  and  platform  fulmi- 
nations  than  most,  the  "Constitution  of  Man."  But  the  fact  is 
that  George  Combe  did  more  good  and  deserves  more  honor  for  his 
efforts  in  favor  of  education  than  for  any  other  of  his  manifold 
labors.  These  efforts  extended  over  the  whole  of  a  long  lifetime, 
embraced  the  widefst  range  of  the  many  questions  then  under  dis- 
cussion, and  were  pursued  with  a  pure,- undying  enthusiasm,  born  of 
ardent  love  of  truth  and  humanity,  which  no  misrepresentation  or 
obloquy  could  quench.  Of  both  of  these  he  had  more  than  the 
common  share ;  in  fact,  he  lived  during  most  of  his  days  a  kind  of 
pariah  existence,  nobly  endured  for  truth's  sake,  and  not  least  for 
education.  He  perceived  with  singularly  clear  vision  the  bearings 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  best  means  of  correcting  the  errors 
then  prevalent.  This  is  not  the  place  for  narrating  George  Combe's 
general  educational  labors,  however  interesting  and  important  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  century.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  con- 
sider his  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  con- 
nected with  what  subjects  should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  His  close 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  his  experience  of  the  course 
of  mere  words  through  which  he  had  himself  passed  under  that 
name  in  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  strongly 
attracted  his  attention  to  this  problem.  Words  then  governed  the 
school  and  the  college,  the  pulpit  and  the  senate,  to  a  greater 
extent,  happily,  than  they  do  now ;  languages,  especially  the  dead 
ones,  formed  the  only  food,  dry  and  feckless,  on  which  children  were 
fed  in  our  higher  schools  in  particular  during  the  period  of  most 
clamorous  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  things:  and  George  Combe 
determined  to  do  what  he  could  to  denounce  such  a  system,  which 
did  such  injustice  and  damage  to  our  youth,  and  to  demonstrate  and 
exemplify  **a  more  excellent  way." 
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Education,  in  its  highest  and  truest  function,  he  constantly  showed 
should  aim  at  devdopment;  at  the  training oi  the  wJwle  of  the  faculties 
of  the  child,  by  exercises  and  studies  adapted  for  that  end.  But 
amidst  the  multitude  of  subjects  of  study,  which  should  be  chosen 
for  this  purpose  ? 

First,  he  held  that  they  should  be  studies,  not  of  words  only,  but 
of  things^  which  were  the  natural,  direct,  and  in  early  years  the  only 
true  agents  for  training  the  faculties.  Of  course  the  usual  instru- 
mental subjects,  the  three  R's  and  their  correlates,  must  be  taught ; 
but  these  should  be  relegated  to  their  subordinate  places,  as  tools  for 
gaining  and  expressing  real  knowledge.  Real  knowledge,  George 
Combe  defines  as  a  knowledge  of  things  and  their  relations  :  that  is, 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  human  nature,  human  life,  and  the  uni- 
verse that  surrounds  and  supports  these,  of  the  relations  existing 
between  them,  and  of  the  laws  that  regulate  them.  Instruction, 
according  to  him,  meant  "  presenting  to  the  mental  faculties  which 
God  has  made,  the  objects,  the  real  things  in  creation  which  he  has 
adapted  to  them."  The  studies  of  our  schools  should  be  based  on  and 
pervaded  by  realism  ;  and  the  linguistic  subjects  should  be  reduced 
to  their  proper  place  and  function,  which  makes  them  valuable  as 
instruments,  and  to  some  extent  as  exercisers,  of  the  faculties.  Of 
these  realistic  subjects,  he  held  that  those  should  be  selected  that 
trained  the  future  man  and  woman  for  the  efficient  and  happy  conduct 
of  life.  This  position  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  subjects  he  believed 
to  be  not  only  practical  and  sensible,  but  philosophical  and  axiomatic- 
"  If  the  Creator,"  he  argues,  "  has  bestowed  on  the  body,  on  the 
mind,  and  on  external  nature,  determinate  constitutions,  and  has 
arranged  them  to  act  on  each  other  and  to  produce  happiness  or 
misery  to  man  according  to  certain  definite  principles;  and  if  this 
action  goes  on  invariably,  inflexibly,  and  irresistibly,  whether  man 
attend  to  it  or  not :  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  basis  of  useful  knowl- 
edge  must  consist  of  an  acquaintance  with  these  natural  arrange- 
ments, and  that  education  will  be  valuable  in  the  exact  degree  in 
which  it  communicates  such  information  and  trains  the  faculties  to 
act  upon  it."  "  In  whatever  sphere  of  life  we  move,"  he  explains, 
"  we  are  encompassed  by  the  elements  of  nature,  which  minister  to 
our  health  and  enjoyment,  or  to  our  detriment  and  discomfort, 
according  as  we  use  them  wisely  or  the  reverse,  according  as  we 
adapt  our  conduct  to  their  real  qualities  or  run  counter  to  their  influ- 
ence. We  are  surrounded  by  human  beings  and  are  influenced  by 
the  great  tide  of  human  affairs  ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  external 
nature  and  the  nature  of  man,  his  history,  laws,  and  institutions,  we 
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shall  be  no  more  capable  of  acting  well  and  wisely  our  parts  through 
life,  than  is  the  mariner  of  steering  successfully  without  helm,  com- 
pass, or  chart,  through  the  ocean."  Here  George  Combe  and  all 
true  educationists  are  at  one.  They  unanimously  agree  with  Pesta- 
lozzi  when  he  says  that  **  the  ultimate  end  of  education  is,  not  per- 
fection in  the  accomplishments  of  the  school,  but  fitness  for  life  "  ; 
and  with  William  Ellis  when  he  expresses  the  aim  of  the  school  to 
be  "to  form  children  into  well-disposed  and  capable  men,"  and  "to 
help  them  to  a  perception  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  ought 
to  pursue  on  quitting  school,  and  to  call  forth  in  them  a  sense  of 
responsibility  perpetually  urging  them  to  pursue  that  line."  *  This 
puts  the  central  aim  of  education  in  a  phrase  —  fitness  for  life  —  and 
supplies  a  principle,  solid,  simple,  and  all-embracing.  Yet  how 
revolutionary  is  it  in  regard  to  our  educational  systems  as  they  are ! 
Guided  by  it,  let  us  inquire  wfiat  special  subjects  should  be  taught. 

These  we  shall  find  by  looking  at  man  and  his  relations.  What 
therefore  are  these  ? 

Man  himself  consists  of  body  and  mind,  — a  physical  and  mental 
constitution,  composed  of  numerous  parts ;  of  faculties,  each  having 
its  own  functions  and  laws.  By  obedience  to  these,  his  happiness 
as  an  organized  being  is  measured  and  regulated.  He  ought,  there- 
fore, to  know  physiology,  which  explains  the  parts  of  his  body 
and  their  functions;  and  mental  philosophy,  which  expounds  the 
faculties  and  laws  of  his  mind.  He  is  born  into  and  lives  in  a  fam- 
ily circle,  which  involves  certain  domestic  and  moral  duties  of  the 
highest  importance;  and  he  has  soon  to  enter  on  practical  life  in 
society^  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  social  body,  which  is  gov- 
erned by  certain  principles  of  the  relations  of  man  to  man  in  the 
thousand  connections  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other :  he  should 
therefore  be  instructed  in  the  moral,  social,  economical,  and  sanitary 
sciences,  which  investigate  those  multifarious  and  vital  relationships, 
and  the  resulting  duties.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  he  has  certain  work 
to  do  in  life,  and  he  must  engage  in  some  trade  orprofession:  he 
should  therefore  be  prepared  for  this  work,  by  some  instruction  in 
its  nature,  and  in  the  processes  and  principles  it  involves,  and  he 
should  receive  a  certain  amount  of  technical  education  before  begin- 
ning his  technical  labors.  He  inhabits  a  certain  country^  under  a 
certain  government ^  civic  and  political,  which  wields  enormous 
power  over  personal,   domestic,   and  social   well-being:  he  ought 

•  PhiloSocrates,  Vol.  II.  pp.  102-106,  by  William  Ellis,  the  founder  of  the  Birkbeck 
Schools,  in  London,  and  author  of  many  excellent  works  on  education,  published  by  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  London. 
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therefore  to  know  something  of  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
body  politic,  of  the  principles  of  government  and  right  legislation, 
as  developed  in  political  science,  in  order  to  perform  efficiently  the 
important  functions  of  an  intelligent  citizen.  He  dwells,  also,  on 
that  wonderful  ball,  the  earthy  with  its  countless  beings  and  objects, 
all  under  the  dominion  of  natural  law :  he  ought  to  learn  as  far  as 
possible  its  shape,  size,  and  appearance,  and  the  varied  phenomena 
that  diversify  its  surface,  as  detailed  in  geography;  its  plants,  as 
described  in  botany  ;  its  rocks,  as  examined  by  geology  ;  its  extraor- 
dinary forces,  as  i;ivestigated  by  physics ;  and  its  elements,  as 
developed  by  chemistry, — in  order  that  he  may  have  an  intelligent 
conception  of  his  terrestrial  habitation.  Then  there  is  the  strange 
and  fascinating  stury  of  the  varied  doings  of  humanity  in  the  long 
past,  as  gathered  up  and  systematized  in  history,  which  he  ought  to 
know  something  of  for  his  own  instruction  and  guidance.  But  the 
globe  on  which  he  is  placed  is  but  one  of  a  "wondrous  maze"  of 
suns  and  systems  that  fill  illimitable  space,  as  explored  by  astronomy ; 
and  he  should  become  acquainted  in  some  measure  with  those,  to 
know  his  true  place  in  the  universal  system  of  things.  But  finally, 
pervading,  regulating,  upholding  all,  exists  the  eternal^  universal 
power,  whose  energy  is  expressed  in  the  substances  that  fill  and  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  cosmos  to  which  his  faculties  are  adapted, 
and  to  which  all  existence  bears  a  divine  relationship,  as  expressed 
in  universal  religion  and  variously  formulated  in  theology ;  and  these 
sacred  relations  he  ought  also  to  be  taught,  and  trained  to  act  upon 
with  reverent  and  loyal  obedience. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  circumstances  of  man  and  his 
environment,  of  the  laborer  and  his  field  of  labor,  of  the  ship  and  the 
course  it  has  to  steer.  Their  number  and  variety  are  great,  and 
their  importance  still  greater.  But  there  is  neither  utility  nor 
wisdom  in  objecting  to  the  variety,  or  refusing  to  look  into  them, 
appalled  by  their  multitude.  As  well  might  a  captain  object  to  the 
many  leagues  he  must  sail,  the  countless  rocks  he  must  avoid,  the 
numerous  capes  he  must  double,  the  varied  winds  and  hurricanes  he 
must  encounter,  to  gain  his  desired  haven.  Remonstrance  or  denial 
or  non-preparation  will  remove  none  of  them.  They  are  the  facts, 
and  they  must  be  faced  to  succeed. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  a  child  is  to  enter  deeply 
into  all  these  subjects.  That  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable ;  nor 
is  it  possible  in  the  time  and  in  the  state  of  his  faculties  ;  but  being 
the  conditions  of  his  life  and  happiness,  they  should  be  known  as  far 
as  they  can  be  in  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to  future  study.     With 
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judicious  arrangements  and  organization  of  the  school  course,  much 
more  could  be  done  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  probable,  and 
more  than  most  people  would  think  possible ;  not  excepting  teachers, 
who,  good,  hard-working  men  that  they  are,  unfortunately  are  too 
much  bound  by  tradition  and  routine  to  see  so  clearly  and  impartially 
as  is  desirable  in  this  matter,  so  vital  in  education.  As  in  the  Edin- 
burgh "secular  schools,"  let  all  the  lessons  in  every  subject,  thedaily 
reading,  writing,  geography,  history,  and  science  lessons,  be  arranged 
and  conducted  so  as  to  carry  out  a  well-conceived  plan  of  instruction, 
based  on  and  regulated  by  these  necessary  lines  of  study,  from  the 
first  day  of  entering  school  to  the  last ;  and  not  only  could  the  whole 
field  be  traversed,  but  this  could  be  done  with  a  depth  and  breadth 
that  would  be  surprising.  Let,  for  example,  all  the  gallery  lessons 
of  the  infant  school  be  so  planned  as  not  only  to  rouse  and  train  the 
awakening  faculties,  but  lay  the  foundation  and  first  courses  of  the 
future  temple  ;  let  our  reading-books,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
be  arranged  and  classified  so  as  to  carry  out  the  same  central  ideas, 
the  subject-matter  being  so  selected  and  expressed  as  gradually  but 
securely  to  add  to  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  trav- 
ersed, —  care  being  taken  throughout  to  g^duate  the  instructions 
to  the  years  and  capacities  of  the  children,  and  to  develop  their 
growing  faculties ;  let  the  problems  also  of  arithmetic  and  mathemat- 
ics be  continually  brought  to  bear  in  the  realistic  subjects  taught ; 
let  geography  be  studied  with  the  same  view,  and  history  so  treated 
as  to  show  the  working  of  human  interests  and  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  great  moral  and  social  problems  that  afifect  human- 
ity ;  and  let  this  be  done  with  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  school, 
however  remotely  connected  in  appearance  with  the  central  con- 
ception :  and  the  broad  scheme  will  be  gradually  and  effectively 
completed,  while  the  connections  between  all  subjects  and  the  central 
aim  will  be  seen  to  be  much  closer  and  more  numerous  to  the  earnest 
and  enlightened  educator,  the  more  the  idea  is  pursued. 

Does  not  the  course  of  study  here  suggested  for  our  children 
recall  echoes,  remote  neither  in  time  nor  place,  of  sententious  sneers 
regarding  the  low  pursuit  of  *^  useful  knowledge,"  scientific  "cram," 
making  our  children  walking  encyclopaedias  and  similar  facetious 
emptinesses,  regarding  science  in  schools }  But  the  subject  is  too 
serious  for  such  flippancies ;  and  more  peccant  accusations  as  to 
their  being  mere  memory  work,  wanting  in  culture,  crushing  the 
poetry  out  of  child-life,  starving  the  imagination,  and  the  like,  >\'ill 
be  found  to  be  mistaken,  one-sided,  or  untrue,  as  we  shall  see  anon. 
The  problem  under  consideration  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
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education,  having  the  most  vital  bearings  on  our  children's  happi- 
ness and  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  involves  in  simple  truth  the 
greatest  question  that  can  be  addressed  to  any  parent  or  philan- 
thropist ;  viz.,  How  shall  we  best  prepare  our  children  for  the  happy 
and  useful  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  world,  how  best  equip 
them  for  the  work  of  life,  for  future  happiness  or  misery  to  them- 
selves and  others }  If  what  earnest  realists  here  recommend  for  this 
high  end  is  wrong,  let  it  be  seriously  met,  its  errors  pointed  out,  and 
a  better  course  shown.  But  the  matter  is  too  solemn  for  facetious- 
ness,  too  deep  for  shallowness. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  life  on  which  the  child  is  soon  to  enter, 
and  of  his  surroundings  in  society  and  the  universe,  is  the  prepara- 
tion here  recommended  not  sound  and  sensible.^  Is  it  not  philo- 
sophical, yea,  necessary,  in  face  of  the  facts } 

The  mere  details  are  not  what  it  is  desired  to  direct  attention  to 
here.  These  can  be  left  to  be  afterwards  adjusted,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  children  and  the  time  available  in  school.  The 
great  point  for  the  reader  is  to  note  the  central  conception  of  the 
scheme  advocated,  the  principle  of  selection  and  guidance  in  regard 
to  the  studies  of  our  schools,  —  that  of  enabling  a  child  to  know  him- 
self and  his  environmenty  and  the  duties  thence  arising^  on  the  per- 
formance of  which  individual  and  general  happiness  absolutely  and 
only  depends. 

Let  us  present  the  subject  in  another  light,  in  order  to  help  to  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  principle.  Here  is  man,  a  delicately  organized 
being,  possessing  a  certain  physical  and  mental  constitution,  ushered 
into  a  wonderful  system  of  beings,  objects,  and  forces,  of  countless 
variety  and  intricacy,  which  are  governed  by  certain  irrevocable  laws 
dispensing  to  him  happiness  or  misery  with  absolute  certainty  and 
without  compunction,  according  to  the  obedience  he  renders  to 
them,  from  which  ignorance  is  no  safeguard,  and  with  which  suffer- 
ing is  no  plea.  These  laws  are  universal,  irreversible,  and  undiscrim- 
inating ;  and  the  systems  of  things  regulated  by  them  are  ever  around 
him,  press  upon  him,  and  pervade  him  in  social  and  mental  as  cer- 
tainly as  in  physical  matters,  and  deal  out  pleasure  or  pain  to  him, 
whether  he  knows  them  intelligently  or  not ;  and  his  whole  life,  from 
the  innermost  recesses  of  his  personal  and  domestic  relations  to  the 
most  distant  influences  of  the  stars,  is  swayed  by  them  with  omnip- 
otent power  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  such  circumstances, 
in  view  of  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  what  would  "seem  to  be  the 
wise  and  sensible  course  for  parents  and  teachers  to  pursue  in  regard 
to  the  child }    Surely  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  himself  and 
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his  all-regulating  surroundings,  in  order  to  prepare  him  as  fully  as 
possible  for  entering  into  this  great  system  of  things,  so  pregnant 
with  his  bliss  or  bane  ;  that  he  may  know,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  con- 
ditions of  his  existence,  the  rules  of  the  mighty  game  he  has  to  play. 
Surely  he  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  voyage  of  life,  — have  a  chart 
of  the  course  to  be  steered,  the  rocks  and  shoals  to  be  avoided,  the 
winds  and  storms  to  be  encountered,  —  that  he  may  escape  danger 
or  shipwreck  for  himself  and  those  he  holds  dearest,  and  damage  and 
wrong  to  others.  Such  a  preparation  for  life  seems  at  once  dictated 
by  common-sense,  sound  philosophy,  enlightened  selfishness,  and  the 
highest  sanctions.* 

But  of  all  this  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in  such  a  course, 
are  any  of  them  more  necessary  than  others.^  Are  there  any  of 
them  that  are  essential  to  success,  whatever  others  may  be  left  out, 
from  the  pressure  of  time  or  circumstances  ?  Here  let  us  apply  the 
principle  of  the  scheme,  that  of  preparing  the  child  for  the  conduct 
of  lifcy — Pestalozzi's  "fitness  for  life."  His  own  organization, 
physical  and  mental,  is  ever  with  him,  and  cannot  be  escaped  from, 
even  though  cursed  with  deepest  pain ;  he  must  also  mingle  and  have 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  in  domestic  and  social  intercourse, 
and  certain  duties  are  incumbent  upon  him  in  these  necessary  rela- 
tions, which  regulate  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  himself  and 
others.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  if  he  ought  to  be 
taught  anything  he  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  these  necessary, 
ever-present,  all-pervading  relations  and  duties,  so  pregnant  with 
personal  and  general  results.  The  relations  systematized  in  the 
other  sciences  are  not  so  near  and  pressing.  He  may  or  may  not 
study  chemistry  or  physics  or  geography,  so  far  as  his  happiness  in 
life  is  concerned,  but  he  should  study  the  sciences  that  regulate  » 
his  daily  conduct  If  this  is  so,  he  ought  therefore  to  pass  through 
a  careful  preparatory  course  of  mental  science,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  which  teach  the  conditions  of  his  personal,  mental,  and 
physical  health ;  of  moral,  social,  and  political  science,  or  the 
"  science  of  human  well-being,"  as  it  has  been  truly  named,  which 
points  out  his  duties  to  others ;  and  in  the  divine  relations  between 
himself,  his  fellow-beings,  the  universal  whole,  and  its  central  sus- 
taining energy,  as  expressed  in  religion,  which  supplies  the  motive 
power  of  action. 

The  pressing  need  of  giving  children  "  correct  views  of  the  real 

*  See  Huxley's  admirable  **  Lay  Sennons  "  on  the  same  subject,  especially  an  admirable 
and  eloquent  passage,  in  which  life  is  compared  to  a  game  of  chess,  on  the  winning  or  losing 
of  which  our  happiness  wholly  depends,  and  education  to  the  learning  of  its  rules. 
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principles,  machinery,  and  objects  of  life,  and  of  training  them  to 
act  systematically  in  relation  to  them  in  their  habitual  conduct,"  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  instruction,  whatever  else  is  given  or  omitted, 
is  thus  practically  and  convincingly  put  by  George  Combe :  — 

**  What  should  we  think  of  a  merchant  who  should  embark  himself,  his  wife,  family 
and  fortune  on  board  of  a  ship,  take  the  command  of  it  himself,  and  set  sail  on  a  voyage 
of  adventure,  without  knowledge  of  navigation,  without  charts,  and  without  having  any 
particular  port  of  destination  in  view  ?  We  should  consider  him  as  a  lunatic.  And  yet 
many  men  are  launched  forth  on  the  sea  of  active  life,  as  ill  provided  with  knowledge  and 
objects  as  the  individual  here  imagined.  Suppose,  however,  our  adventurous  navigator  to 
use  the  precaution  of  pladng  himself  under  convoy,  to  attach  himself  to  a  fleet,  to  sail 
when  they  sailed,  and  to  stop  when  they  stopped :  we  should  still  lament  his  ignorance, 
and  reckon  the  probabilities  great  of  his  running  foul  of  his  companions  in  the  voyage, 
foundering  in  a  storm,  being  wrecked  on  shoals  or  sunken  rocks,  or  making  an  unproductive 
speculation,  even  if  he  safely  attained  a  trading  port  This  simile  appears  to  me  to  be 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the  condition  in  which  young  men  in  general  embark  in  the 
business  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  society  is  the  fleet  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves ;  it  is  moving  onwards,  and  they  move  with  it.  Sometimes  it  is  favored  with  pros- 
perity, sometimes  overtaken  by  adversity,  and  they  passively  undergo  its  various  fates; 
sometimes  they  make  shipwreck  of  themselves  by  running  foul  of  their  neighbors'  interests, 
or  by  deviating  from  the  course,  .md  encountering  hazards  peculiarly  their  own  :  but  in  all 
they  do,  and  in  all  they  suffer,  they  obey  an  impulse  from  without,  and  rarely  pursue  any 
definite  object  except  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  they  follow  even  it  without  a  systematic 
plan.  If  you  consider  that  this  moving  mass  called  '  society '  is  only  a  vast  assemblage  of 
individuals,  nearly  all  equally  ignorant,  and  that  the  impulses  which  they  obey  are  merely 
the  desires  of  the  most  energetic  minds,  pursuing,  often  blindly,  their  individual  advantage, 
you  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  strange  gyrations  which  society  has  so  often  exhibited.  In 
rude  ages,  the  leaders  and  the  people  loved  *  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war ' ;  they  moved  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  rejoiced  in  the  clang  of  arms.  In  our 
day,  the  leaders  steer  to  wealth  and  fame,  and  the  mass  toils  after  them  as  best  it  may. 
In  one  year,  a  cotton  mania  seizes  the  leaders,  and  vast  portions  of  the  people  are  infected 
with  the  disease.  In  another  year,  a  mania  for  joint-stock  companies  attacks  them,  and 
*  their  followers  again  catch  the  infection.  In  a  third  year,  a  fever  for  railroads  seizes  on 
them,  and  all  rush  into  speculations  in  stock.  In  these  varying  aspects  of  social  move- 
ments, we  discover  nothing  like  a  well-considered  scheme  of  action,  adopted  from  knowl- 
edge, and  pursued  to  its  results.  The  leaders  and  the  multitude  appear  equally  to  be 
moved  by  impulses  which  control  and  correct  each  other  by  collision  and  concussion,  but 
in  each  of  which  thousands  of  individuals  are  crushed  to  death,  although  the  mass  escapes 
and  continues  to  move  forward  in  that  course  which  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the 
last  force  which  was  applied  to  it. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that,  by  correct  and  enlarged  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
external  world,  the  young  might  l^e  furnished  with  a  chart  and  plan  of  life  suited  to  their 
wants,  desires,  and  capacities  as  rational  beings.  If  they  should  subsequently  become 
leaders,  this  would  enable  them  to  steer  the  social  course  with'  greater  precision  and 
advantage  than  has  been  done  in  bygone  times ;  or  if  they  remained  humble  members  of 
the  body  politic,  to  shape  their  individual  courses  so  as,  in  some  degree,  to  avoid  the 
collisions  and  concussions  which  reckless  ardor,  in  alliance  wi(h  ignorance,  is  ever  encoun- 
tering. A  young  man,  if  properly  instructed,  should  commence  active  life  with  a  clear 
perception  of  the  natural  laws  by  which  social  interests,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
profession  which  he  adopts,  are  governed ;  the  results  to  which  the  various  courses  of 
action  submitted  to  his  choice  are  calculated  to  lead ;  and  the  steps  by  which  these  results 
arc  in  general  evolved.  This  advantage,  however,  is  rarely  possessed,  and  the  young  are 
left  to  grope  their  way,  or  to  join  the  convoy  and  sail  with  the  fleet,  as  they  best  are  able." 
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What  a  painful  commentary  on  these  wise  observations,  and  proof 
of  the  need  of  such  instruction,  are  the  recent  and  ever -recurring 
depression  in  trade,  and  terrible  experiences  due  to  reckless  banking 
and  rash  speculations !  How  simple,  interesting,  and  practical  these 
subjects,  which  are  generally  counted  abstruse  and  hard,  may  be 
made  when  rightly  treated,  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  William  Ellis,*  the  founder  and  munificent  endower  of  the  Birk- 
beck  Schools  in  London,  and  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experi- 
ence of  these  and  other  schools  in  which  social  science  has  been 
made  essential  and  has  been  daily  taught,  and  of  which  we  have  yet 
to  speak. 

This  subject,  as  developed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  is  virtually  a  new  science, 
adapted  for  schools  and  universal  study,  and  is  a  union  of  the  princi- 
ples of  social  and  political  science,  with  those  of  morals  and  religion, 
which  aims  at  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
faculties  by  means  of  the  great  problems  of  social  life. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  out  of  the  range  of  sub- 
jects sketched  as  giving  a  knowledge  of  man,  and  his  environment 
and  the  relative  duties,  the  humanitarian  subjects  claim  the  higher 
regard  and  should  receive  greater  attention  and  study,  and  that  these 
should  never  be  omitted  from  the  school  course.  These  should  be 
taught,  whatever  else  is  left  out ;  and  all  the  others  named,  instru- 
mental and  physical,  as  fully  as  time  and  circumstances  will  allow. 

But  the  advocates  of  this  course  of  study  for  schools  hold  not  only 
that  these  subjects  are  necessary  for  equipment  for  the  work  of  life, 
but  that  they  are  in  themselves  the  very  best  means  of  achieving 
the  other  and  higher  function  of  education,  that  of  development,  — the 
training  of  the  faculties.  This  opens  up  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy regarding  the  cultural  power  of  the  linguistic  and  mathemat- 
ical studies  on  the  one  hand,  which  have  so  long  borne  sway  in  our 
schools,  and  of  the  scientific  subjects  on  the  other,  which  are  now 
gradually  and  surely  replacing  them ;  a  controversy  carried  on  on 
both  sides  by  most  of  our  ablest  educationists,  to  which  we  can  only 
now  refer.  In  addition  to  the  growing  demonstration  of  argument 
and  experience  in  regard  to  the  cultural  power  of  the  sciences,  social 
and  physical,  in  the  education  of  our  children,  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  practical  testimony  of  one  of 
their  earliest  and  most'philosophical  advocates,  who  has  tried  them 
and  not  found  them  wanting.  Speaking  of  their  teaching  in  the 
Edinburgh  school,  George  Combe  thus  summarizes  the  results :  — 

*  See  his  "  Outlines  of  Social  Economy/'  *'  Progressive  Lessons  in  Social  Science,"*  and 
"  Religion  in  Common  Life."    London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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''It  has  been  fonnd  practicable  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  to  the 
children,  without  straining  their  faculties,  or  having  recourse  to  emulation,  rewards,  or 
punishments  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion.  The  adaptation  of  this  knowledge  to  the 
human  faculties  has  rendered  the  communication  of  it  to  the  mind  as  acceptable  as  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  body.  The  lessons  on  science  have  been  followed  with  eagerness  by 
the  pupils,  recommended  solely  by  the  inherent  interest  of  the  subjects  and  their  applica- 
tions to  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  The  influence  of  this  instruction  in  wakening 
up  an  observing,  reflecting,  and  self-controlling  habit  of  mind,  is  one  of  its  leading  charac- 
teristics. The  children  learn  that  they  exist  in  the  midst  of  ever-active  forces,  physical 
and  moral,  with  which  determinate  consequences  have  been  connected  by  the  Author  of 
nature ;  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  discern  that  a  large  extent  of  human  suffering 
arises  from  ignorance  of  the  agency  of  these  forces,  or  from  reckless  or  wilful  encounters 
with  them,  and  also  that  the  improvement  in  their  own  condition  attainable  by  steady 
compliance  with  the  natural  conditions  of  happiness  is  so  great,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
afford  them  every  encouragement  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  and  submit  to  the  self-restraint, 
which  are  indispensable  to  that  compliance.  In  the  lessons  on  social  economy,  physiology, 
and  phrenology,  these  conditions  are  s}'stematically  taught  The  promoters  have,  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  school,  advocated  the  great  practical  importance  of  teaching 
physiology,  and  its  applications  to  health,  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  young  receive  such  instruction  with  intelligence  and 
avidity." 

The  promoters  of  the  "secular  schools"  had  also  special  views 
regarding  the  manner  of  teaching  these  realistic  subjects,  which 
have  been  well  expressed  by  the  same  authority,  and  which  should 
commend  themselves  to  the  advocates  of  these  studies  and  to  all 
educationists.  He  held  that,  as  taught,  they  were  too  exclusively 
addressed  to  certain  faculties,  chiefly  a  few  of  the  intellectual, 
whereas  they  should  exercise  the  widest  range  of  the  mental  powers, 
including  the  moral,  aesthetical,  and  religious, — a  view  undoubtedly 
sound,  and  based  on  the  science  of  education,  and  deserving  much 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  most  of  our  teaching  is  too  narrow  in  its  appeal  to  the  faculties, 
and  that  only  a  small  number  of  these  are  exercised  in  the  subjects 
taught  Scientific  subjects  are'  admirably  adapted  to  train  the 
higher  powers,  and  when  properly  treated  give  the  healthiest  train- 
ing to  these.  George  Combe  makes  the  most  earnest  appeals  for 
this  broader  exercise  of  the  faculties,  and  furnishes  the  best  hints  for 
doing  it. 

Of  their  special  fitness  as  instruments  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
aesthetic  and  poetic  faculties,  Mr.  Williams  thus  speaks,  as  the 
result  of  his  labors  in  the  Edinburgh  school;  and  my  aim  being 
more  that  of  the  historian  and  commentator  than  of  the  expounder, 
I  prefer  to  give  the  achieved  results  of  the  experience  of  the 
subjects  of  my  story  rather  than  my  own:  — 

**  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  in  thus  presenting  these  subjects  in  relation  to 
their  practical  applications,  the  inherent  interest  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  lost  sight 
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of.  It  is  found  that  little  effort  is  required,  in  the  form  of  rhetorical  commentary,  to  lead 
children  to  appreciate  the  admirable  properties  and  beautiful  harmonies  of  nature ;  for  if 
their  attention  is  fairly  directed  to  the  facts  and  relations  of  science  and  natural  history, 
and  these  are  made  dear  and  intelligible  to  them,  they  appeal  spontaneously  not  only  to  the 
intellect,  but  to  the  easily  roused  wonder  and  poetic  emotions  of  the  child,  and  quite  as 
effectually  as  the  most  popular  nursery  fiction.  The  steam-engine,  moved  by  a  natural 
force  which  the  intellect  of  man  has  summoned  to  his  use,  is  stronger  than  the  biggest 
giant  that  fabled  heroes  ever  vanquished.  The  modem  chemist,  by  availing  himself  of  the 
simple  properties  of  the  earth's  materials,  can  effect  changes  as  wonderful  as  those  which 
the  magician,  aided  by  his  spells  and  familiar  spirits,  is  said  to  have  produced.  The  genii 
conjured  up  by  means  of  Aladdin's  lamp  could  not  perform  half  the  marvels  actually 
achieved  by  electricity ;  which,  in  one  of  its  forms,  can  be  made  to  appear  by  rubbing  a 
common  piece  of  glass.  Even  fairyland,  the  purest  and  most  elegant  of  all  the  creations 
of  imaginative  poetry,  is  eclipsed  by  the  miniature  world  of  beautiful  beings  the  micro- 
scope unveils ;  and  it  would  be  profanity  to  compare  even  the  grandest  of  romantic  concep- 
tions with  the  overwhelming  vastness  of  the  infinite  maze  of  worlds  revealed  to  us  by  the 
telescope. 

^  The  importance  of  educating  the  poetic  faculties  of  children,  by  directing  them  to  nat- 
ural objects,  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  The  emotional  desires  for  novelty,  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  perfection  are  among  the  most  active  of  the  child^s  faculties.  Fiction,  fre- 
quently romantic  and  exaggerated,  is  the  medium  through  which  the  objects  of  these  aspi- 
rations are  most  commonly  presented  to  the  child ;  and  when  we  commence  by  such  means 
to  educate  the  faculties  on  which  they  depend,  the  faculties  are  misdirected,  and  acquire  a 
love  of  wild  romance  and  florid  exaggeration,  in  preference  to  reality  and  simple  truth. 
They  are  thus  associated  in  their  action  with  the  propensities  rather  than  with  the  reflective 
faculties  and  moral  sentiments.  If  the  child  is  taught  to  perceive,  to  love,  and  admire  the 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  the  qualities,  phenomena,  and  laws  of  nature,  its  taste  will  be 
elevated,  and  a  i>ower  of  appreciating  the  delicate  and  exquisite  poetry  embodied  in 
nature's  simple  truth  will  be  evoked ;  and  thus  its  aspirations  to  novelty,  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  perfection  will  be  enlisted  as  powerful  stimulants  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment. This  may  be  done  without  altogether  excluding  fiction,  by  making  truth  or  nature 
the  primary,  and  fiction  or  art  the  secondary  means  of  cultivating  these  emotions,  —  the 
latter  being  admitted  only  as  ideal  or  eclectic  representatives  of  the  former." 

The  religious  training  of  the  children  by  means  specially  of  these 
scientific  subjects  was  a  special  and  important  feature  of  the  "secular 
schools,"  which  were  strangely  thought  to  be  its  special  enemies. 
The  elucidation  of  how  this  can  be  carried  out  in  their  teaching  was 
a  special  aim  and  high  merit  of  George  Combe,  and  the  teachers 
and  promoters  generally  of  these  despised  seminaries.  I  quote  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Templar,  the  excellent  teacher  of  the  "  secular 
school"  in  Manchester,  and  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  because 
it  bears  on  the  teaching  of  a  subject  still  so  rare  in  our  schools,  and 
deemed  to  be  so  little  suited  for  general  teaching : — 

" '  Secular '  school-teachers  are  peculiar  for  the  extent  to  which  they  teach  socicd  economy  : 
and  in  doing  so  they  find  they  have  a  peculiarly  powerful  means  of  religious  instruction^ 
Mark  how  this  is.  The  teacher  invites  the  pupils  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  numer- 
ous ways  in  which  men  labor  in  (he  production  and  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  from  study- 
ing them  they  learn  the  following  important  and  impressive  facts  :  — 

"  Every  man,  while  laboring  to  advance  his  own  interest,  is  at  the  same  time — though 
quite  unintentionally,  and  often  unconsciously  -^  advancing  the  interests  of  others,  contrib- 
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uting  to  the  public  good.  That  men,  so  far  from  permanently  benefiting  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others,  can  do  so  only  by  doing  good  to  others,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
nature  of  their  occupation ;  for  God  has  so  interwoven  men's  interests  that  not  only  is  it 
true  that  no  man  liveth,  or  can  live,  to  himself  alone,  but  also  that  no  man's  loss  can  be  a 
real,  permanent  gain  to  his  fellow-man.  They  learn  that  there  can  be  no  clashing  of  real 
interests ;  that  the  interests  of  all  classes,  even  the  most  opposite,  such  as  masters  and  men, 
and  producers  and  consumers,  are  concurrent  instead  of  antagonistic:  else  civilization, 
with  all  its  advantages,  would  be  impossible.  They  learn,  too,  that  national  as  well  as 
individual  prosperity  can  exist  only  where  there  is  peace  and  mutual  benefit 

"My  own  experience,  like  that  of  others,  showj  that  the  frequent  careful  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  social  life,  such  as  those  I  have  just  named,  produces  deep  thought- 
fulness,  and  proves  not  only  the  reality  of  God's  government  of  the  affairs  of  men,  where 
least  recognized,  but  the  infinite  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  that  government  also.  As  none 
can  recc^nize  this  without  having  their  veneration  for  and  love  and  gratitude  to  God 
strongly  excited,  the  teacher,  in  revealing  it  to  his  pupils,  is  influencing  them  religiously^ 

Such  was  an  eminently  practical,  successful,  and  —  shall  we  not  say  ? 
—  philosophical  solution,  in  certain  obscure  schools,  of  the  problem 
of  what  should  be  taught  to  our  children  in  view  of  their  preparation 
for  life,  such  as  should  commend  itself  to  all  interested  —  and  who 
is  not?  —  in  education;  that  is,  in  human  well-being  and  progress. 

\To  be  concluded^ 
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THE  EASTERN  COLLEGES  FOR    WOMEN:    THEIR    AIMS, 
MEANS,  AND  METHODS. 

Part  II. 

BY  JOHN  TETLOW. 

V.     Internal  Economy. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  authentic  materials  for  the  present 
paper,  I  addressed  letters,  early  in  the  college  year,  to  persons 
connected,  either  as  officers  or  as  students,  with  the  several  colleges 
of  the  group  under  consideration.  In  these  letters  I  asked  for  such 
printed  documents  as  were  necessary  for  my  purpose,  and  for  such 
manuscript  notes,  suggestions,  or  expressions  of  opinion  as  the 
leisure  or  inclination  of  those  applied  to  might  lead  them  to  furnish. 
These  letters,  unfortunately,  reached  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  at  a  time  when  exceptional  pressure  of  work  allowed 
comparatively  little  leisure  for  correspondence.  I  have,  however, 
received  sufficient  material,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  to  enable  me 
to  say  something  of  the  internal  economy  of  each  institution ;  and 
in  doing  so  I  shall  quote  freely  from  the  letters  I  have  received. 

President  Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  writes  (Sept.  2T,  1880)  as  fol- 
lows :  — ^ 

"  The  college  was  started  with  the  design  of  furnishing  young  women  as  good  opportu- 
nities for  liberal  culture  as  young  men  enjoy  in  our  New  England  colleges.  From  that  pur- 
pose the  trustees  and  officers  have  never  been  diverted.  They  determined  at  the  outset 
that  the  intellectual  work  should  be  what  the  name  implied.  The  standard  of  admission 
and  the  courses  of  study  should  be  equal  to  those  adopted  in  the  majority  of  our  best  col- 
leges for  young  men.  This  plan  has  been  steadfastly  carried  out  Only  those  students 
have  been  received  who  are  able  to  carry  on  collegiate  work.  The  college  opened  with 
fifteen  students;  it  has  to-day  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  has  not  seemed  wise  to  as' to 
encumber  the  college  with  a  normal  school,  or  to  admit  teachers  on  special  terms.  Many 
of  the  young  ladies  intend  to  teach ;  but  we  have  felt  that  for  women*  as  for  men,  it  is 
y  better  in  college  to  pursue  those  courses  of  study  which  will  give  the  greatest  mental  power, 
without  reference  to  its  future  application.  The  only  essential  difference  between  the 
courses  of  study  here  and  those  in  male  colleges  is  the  greater  prominence  which  we  give 
to  music  and  xsthctic  work.  These  are  made  parts  of  the  regular  college  course,  and  work 
done  in  these  departments  is  as  truly  estimated  as  that  done  in  the  other  electives  with 
which  they  are  associated.  The  trustees  have  now  established,  in  connection  with  the 
college,  a  school  of  music  and  a.  school  of  art,  with  the  design  of  furnishing  the  best  facil- 
ities for  the  prosecution  of  these  studies  as  specialties. 

'*  At  the  same  time  the  trustees  had  no  intention  of  making  men  out  of  women.  They 
have  scrupulously  avoided  anything  which  would  make  woman  less  womanly  or  diminish 
any  feminine  grace.  The  social  arrangements  have,  therefore,  been  very  different  from 
those  common  in  male  colleges.  Instead  of  traditional  dormitories  or  immense  hotels, 
they  erected  around  the  central  academic  building  smaller  dwelling-houses  organized  as 
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private  homes.  These  have  proved  a  great  success  morally,  socially,  and  physically.  The 
ladies  in  charge  of  these  houses  have  been  much  better  able  to  learn  individual  peculiar- 
ities, and  to  acquire  a  strong  personal  influence,  than  would  be  possible  if  large  numbers 
were  gathered  under  one  roof.  The  effect  upon  the  health  has  been  most  remarkable. 
We  have  as  yet  not  had  a  single  case  of  severe  sickness  in  any  of  the  college  houses.  It 
is  a  common  experience  that  young  ladies  are  greatly  improved  by  the  regularity  of  life 
and  the  freedom  from  undue  mental  excitement  I  am  now  entirely  convinced  that  women 
can  pursue  a  course  of  liberal  education  not  only  without  physical  injury,  but  with  increas- 
ing health  and  strength.  I  have  never  known  better  students  or  had  greater  enthusiasm 
for  study.  We  have  our  Faculty  about  equally  divided  between  men  and  women,  and  do 
not  feel  inclined  at  present  to  change  the  arrangement. 

**  You  ask  concerning  our  need.  Our  greatest  need  is  a  new  library  and  art  building,  to 
accommodate  the  large  and  valuable  art  collections,  and  to  give  greater  accommodations 
for  books  We  need,  also,  very  much,  a  good  observatory,  being  now  obliged  to  use  the 
observatory  at  Amherst  We  need,  also,  scholarships,  to  aid  the  large  numbers  of  worthy 
indigent  students  who  are  seeking  an  education." 

A  member  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  same  college  writes 
(Sept.  22,  i88o)  as  follows: — 

"  The  work  of  the  first  and  second  years,  as  it  is  at  present,  I  know  very  little  about. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  make  much  of  the  classics,  to  give  a  moderate  allowance  of 
mathematics,  and  to  neglect  the  sciences.  President  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  last  summer,  put  in  a  plea  for  science  in  women's 
colleges,  which  in'  some  way  was  neglected  in  the  printed  reports.  The  work  of  the  students 
in  Smith  College,  as  elsewhere,  has  emphatically  shown  the  desirability  of  a  fair  field  for 
women  in  that  direction.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  enthusiastic  women  have  been  among 
those  in  the  optionals  of  chemistry  and  biology ;  and  this  though  the  instructors  were  not 
expected,  in  fact  were  hardly  allowed,  to  consider  these  studies  more  than  'an  amusement' 
for  the  students.*  Physics,  however,  which  is  a  Junior  study,  has  its  full  share  of  atten- 
tion; the  same  amount,  I  believe,  as  at  Amherst  There  is  also  an  optional  course  in 
physics  during  the  Senior  year;  and  one  young  lady  gave  almost  her  entire  attention  for 
that  year  to  chemistry  and  physics. 

"  The  courses  in  mathematics  seem  to  have  awakened  less  enthusiasm  among  the  students 
than  any  of  the  other  courses,  though  the  study  of  mathematics  is  much  encouraged  by  the 
president  Unfortunately,  changes  in  instructors  and  text-books  are  probably  the  cause, 
rather  than  the  inaptitude  of  the  feminine  mind.  The  classes  in  optional  mathematics  — 
about  a  dozen  students  last  year,  and  as  many  the  year  before  —  have  done  their  work  easily 
and  well ;  and  though  there  has  been  no  opportunity,  as  yet,  for  these  courses  to  be  carried 
very  far,  I  hope  the  Smith  students  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do. 

**  History  has  been  a  favorite  study,  and  though  recently  made  an  elective  for  the  Senior 
and  Junior  years,  has  been  elected  by  nearly  all  the  students.  A  modification  of  the 
method  of  study  last  year  met  with  much  approval.  As  the  two  hundred  students 
could  not  do  all  the  necessary  reading  in  the  ten-by-twenty  reference  library,  the  instructor 
(Dr.  Adams)  advised  them  to  form  class  libraries,  and  use  these  instead  of  a  single  text- 
book. The  books  in  these  libraries  were  selected  by  the  instfuctor,  and  purchased  with 
the  money  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  for  the  text-Ijooks ;  and  as  there  were 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  students  in  the  different  classes,  the  libraries  proved  very 
efficient. 

**  The  courses  in  English  are  perhaps  as  popular  as  those  in  history.    The  importance 

*  With  regard  to  the  subjects  here  referred  to,  it  may  be  remarked  that  general  chemistry,  with  laboratory 
practice,  is  now  prescribed  for  four  h>urs  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  that  analyti- 
cal chemistry  appears  as  an  elective  during  the  remaiuder  of  the  college  course  ;  biology  appears  as  an  elective 
study  only,  and  is  confined  to  two  hours  a  week  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year. 
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and  extent  of  the  work  in  this  department  have  increased  amazingly  within  the  last  two 
years.  The  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature,  and  of  the  early  English 
authors,  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  college.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  students  elect  these  courses,  and  pursue  them  with  great  interest.  Their  activity  in 
this  direction  has  called  forth  much  surprise  and  some  criticism  among  friends  outside  of 
the  college.  It  is  unusual,  certainly,  but  why  useless  ?  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
desirable  courses  for  general  culture  in  the  whole  curriculum  The  additional  pleasure  we 
received  in  our  reading  of  the  *  Canterbury  Tales '  and  '  Piers  the  Plowman '  was  alone 
enough  to  compensate  for  a  good  deal  of  time  spent  in  preparation.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  were  a  delightful  study  in  themselves,  and  particularly  so  as  the  beginning  of  onr 
own  English.  And  if  we  are  to  study  any  language  for  the  sake  of  its  relation  to  our 
mother  tongue,  if  we  receive  benefit  from  our  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  derivations- 
or  feel  grateful  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  our  English  words  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  French,  German,  and  Italian,  surely  we  owe  the  Anglo-Saxon  our  first  attention 
and  our  deepest  devotion.  We  Smith  College  girls  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  Anglo-Saxon  will  be  studied  much  after  the  manner  of  Latin  at  the  present 
day,  but  will  be  regarded  with  far  more  affection." 

"  The  interest  in  philosophy  is  very  various.  In  my  own  class  it  was  either  very  great 
or  very  small,  and  less  in  the  logical  and  psychological  subjects  than  in  the  moral  and 
theological.  The  philosophical  work  will  probably  be  more  largely  optional  this  year,  and 
will  be  studied  to  better  advantage  in  that  way.  About  two  thirds  of  my  own  class  derived 
any  considerable  benefit  from  it,  and  that  seems  to  me  a  very  fair  proportion — for  girls  I 
The  study  of  Descartes  and  Kant  (optional)  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose,  on  account 
of  inevitable  changes  in  the  programme.  But  the  reading  of  Herbert  Spencer's  *  Synthetic 
Philosophy,'  with  very  valuable  criticisms  from  our  professor,  and  most  interesting  discus- 
sions in  the  class-room,  was  accomplished  almost  entirely. 

*'  The  lectures  in  theism  opened  a  field  which  some  of  us  hope  to  tread  farther.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  criticise  these  lectures,  they  were  so  wonderfully  systematic  and 
complete,  so  pointed  and  so  profound  ;  yet  at  the  last  there  were  a  thousand  questions  still 
to  be  answered,  and,  by  me  at  least,  in  the  lectures  on  Christian  evidences,  which  closed 
the  course,  many  statements  marked  for  future  study  and  discussion.  But  there  was  no 
work  so  much  enjoyed  by  those  at  all  interested  in  the  subject  as  the  courses  in  philosophy, 
and  we  felt  that  a  better  instructor  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

"  Our  thesis  work,  the  most  absorbing  of  the  Senior  year,  was  under  the  same  instructor 
The  subjects  chosen,  from  the  list  of  twenty-eight  offered,  were :  The  Psychology  of  Dreams, 
The  Limits  of  the  Obligation  of  Truth,  The  Thought  Process  in  Animals,  Determinism,  The 
Evolution  of  Morality,  Anthropomorphism,  and  The  Theistic  Argument  from  Design. 
The  reading  for  these  essays  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  our  time  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  and  was  from  the  best  authorities  on  the  subjects,  without  regard  to  the  possible 
danger  to  our  religious  views.  The  inclination  to  scepticism  among  the  students  was  less, 
however,  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  our  course  in  philosophy;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
discussions  was  reverent,  though  free.  We  began  with  a  simple  interrogation  mark,  come 
what  may,  and  erected  a  pretty  solid  foundation  of  Christian  theism.  Christianity,  however, 
was  differently  enough  understood, —  one  young  lady  insisting  on  Mr.  John  Fiske's  Chris- 
tianity, another  considering  our  orthodox  professor  almost  an  infidel. 

"  The  religious  attitude  of  our  college  is  a  matter  about  which  a  good  many  minds  seem 
to  be  somewhat  disturbed.  The  '  Congregationalist '  reviles  it  as  indifferent  or  heretical, 
and  the  Unitarian  body  fears  a  tendency  to  revivalism  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical 
church.  Which  has  the  more  cause  for  its  outcry  it  is  hard  to  say.  Our  president  has 
certainly  tried  hard  to  keep  the  middle  course.  Morning  prayers  at  chapel  are  the  only 
religious  exercises  which  the  students  are  required  to  attend.  Otherwise  they  are  free  to 
go  where  they  please  or  to  stay  at  home,  though  regular  attendance  at  the  church  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  is  strongly  advised.  A  missionary  society  has  been  organized  by 
some  of  the  students,  and  Sunday- evening  services  have  been  held  at  the  various  houses 
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when  matrons  or  teachers  chose  to  conduct  them.  Daring  the  past  year,  services  in  the 
chapel  were  occasionally  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  to  these  all  the  students  were 
invited. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  students  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  things  about  the  college.  It 
seems  impossible  that  any  one  should  know  these  young  women  as  we  see  them  there,  and 
^1  to  gain  a  respect  for  women  as  students.  Unfortunately,  they  carry  their  intensity 
even  into  their  amusements.  Society  work,  particularly,  has  been  a  source  of  much  anxiety 
among  the  Faculty.  The  '  Alpha,'  the  '  Olla  Podrida,'  and  the  *  Tcrtium  Quid '  stimulated 
each  other  last  year  to  hitherto  unknown  exertions.  The  '  Olla  Podrida'  has  distinguished 
itself  by  its  farces  and  operettas,  and  ingenuity  in  devising  charming  novelties.  The 
'  Tertium  Quid '  has  achieved  its  fame  mainly  by  original  operettas,  adapted  to  the  environ* 
ment,  and  wonderfully  bright  The  '  Alpha '  is  the  oldest  and  largest  society,  and  moreover 
professes  to  be  a  literary  society,  while  the  others  are  nominally  for  the  sake  of  recreation 
and  a  good  time.  This  society  edits  a  paper,  *  The  Chip  Basket,'  at  stated  times.  Jt  has 
also  brought  out  several  dramas  of  considerable  length, — George  Eliot's  *  Spanish  Gypsy' 
(abridged),  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  *King  Rent's  Daughter,'  and  selections  from 
Shakespeare.  It  has  also  struggled  with  several  debates,  but  seldom  very  successfully,  at 
least  when  they  were  so  labelled.  At  last  the  president  spoke  somewhat  decidedly  against 
making  so  much  work  of  our  play,  and  the  superfluous  energy  of  the  young  ladies  must 
hereafter  take  some  other  form. 

*'  Some  pleasant  evenings  have  been  due  to  non-society  entertainments.  To  these  the 
whole  college  is  generally  invited.  Among  them  last  year  were  the  annual  reception  of 
Freshmen  by  Sophomores,  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  fall  term ;  a  concert  by  the  Sophia 
Quintet ;  one  or  two  Germans,  in  which  ladies  in  black  silk  took  the  part  of  gentlemen, 
the  other  ladies  dressing  as  usual  on  such  occasions;  and  a  very  brilliant  masquerade 
given  by  the  Freshman  class,  in  place  of  the  usual  obsequies  attending  the  death  of 
Algebra. 

**  Another  form  of  social  improvement  is  the  '  News  Club.'  Early  last  spring  the  whole  * 
Senior  class  and  a  dozen  special  students  were  convicted  of  ignorance  as  to  the  method  of 
selection  of  the  English  Cabinet.  Our  instructor  made  a  few  mild  but  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  attitude  of  the  feminine  mind  towards  politics,  and  advised  a  course  of  newspaper 
reading.  In  a  very  short  time  the  '  news  clubs '  were  organized  at  the  tables  of  the 
various  houses.  The  members  were  expected  to  report  in  turn,  at  the  dinner-table,  all  the 
news  of  the  day.  Puzzling  questions  were  discussed,  until  the  united  wisdom  of  the  com- 
pany arrived  at  some  solution  ;  and  the  conversation  on  these  occasions  would  have  been 
highly  amusing  to  our  professor.  Some  of  these  news  clubs  died  an  early  death.  Some 
lived  on  feebly,  or  started  up  spasmodically.  Sometimes  individuals  continued  to  read 
with  all  due  diligence,  but  found  no  opportunity  to  divulge  their  information.  But  some 
clubs  flourished  until  the  end  of  the  term,  and  the  members  of  these  clubs  could  have  told 
you  at  that  time  anything  you  wanted  to  know  about  the  quotations  in  the  stock  market  and 
the  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  the  Afghan  wars  and  the  price  of  beef,  the  policy 
of  Bismarck  and  the  chances  for  the  Democratic  nomination." 

Wellesley  College. 

I  think  I  am  justified,  from  what  I  have  learned  in  various  ways 
of  Wellesley  College,  in  saying  that  the  real  president  of  that  insti- 
tution is  its  founder,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Durant.  His  name  appears  but 
once  in  the  college  calendar,  and  there  he  figures  simply  as  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  But  every  one  who  has 
visited  the  college,  and  has  talked  with  the  instructors  and  students, 
comes  away  with  the  feeling  that  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  college.  He  is  the  power 
behind  the  throne,  whose  influence  is  felt  in  the  class-room,  in  the 
chapel  exercises,  in  the  laboratories,  in  the  library,  —  I  had  almost 
said  in  the  private  rooms  of  the  teachers  and  students.  If  I  were 
to  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  this  influence,  I  should  certainly 
find  very  much  to  commend,  —  indeed,  I  may  say  to  eulogize  ;  per- 
haps I  might  also  find  something  to  condemn.  But  appreciating  that 
my  point  of  view  may  be  different  from  that  of  many  readers,  and 
having  set  myself  the  task  of  presenting  facts  rather  than  opinions, 
I  shall,  instead  of  giving  my  personal  impressions,  transcribe  a  few 
notes  received  from  an  officer  of  the  college.  These  notes  were 
written  in  haste,  without  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that 
they  would  be  incorporated  in  this  paper ;  but  as  they  seem  to  me 
all  the  more  valuable  on  that  account,  I  shall  record  them  as  they 
stand 

Sept.  21,  i88a 

'*  The  public  has  been  often  told  that  the  fnndamental  idea  of  Wellesley  College  is  the 
development  of  Christian  character,  the  training  of  the  girls  to  become  Christian  workers. 
This  is  literally  true.  It  is  not  empty  talk.  All  the  main  features  of  the  college  are 
shaped  for  this  end.  The  girls  know  it  when  they  come  here.  If  any  girl's  character  and 
influence  are  such  as  to  hinder  the  college  in  its  efforts  to  carry  out  this  design,  that  fact  is 
sufficient  cause  for  her  removal.  The  college  was  not  built  for  girls  who  cannot  show 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  its  main  purpose. 

"  The  first  means  adopted  for  accomplishing  this  development  is  a  busy  life.  Time  does 
not  hang  heavy  on  the  girls'  hands.  It  is  meant  that  they  shall  have  work  enough,  and  that 
hard  enough,  to  keep  them  from  frivolous  occupations. 

^  Another  means  to  the  same  end  is  the  direct  religious  influence.  The  most  |x>sitive 
evangelical  views  are  taught  here.  There  has  been  a  serious  misunderstanding  in  the 
community  as  to  the  methods  adopted,  in  order  to  present  religious  truth  to  the  girls.  I 
will  try  to  enumerate  these :  — 

"  First.  We  have  a  sermon  every  Sabbath  at  1 1  A.  M.,  by  some  evangelical  clergyman. 
We  have  a  different  preacher  every  Sunday ;  and  as  these  men  are  among  the  ablest  in 
their  respective  denominations,  and  as  they  select  for  us  their  best  sermons,  our  girls  prob- 
ably hear  as  good  discourses  as  they  could  average  elsewhere,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
hear  the  evangelical  doctrines  set  forth  according  to  the  mode  which  prevails  in  modem 
times  throughout  the  entire  country. 

**  Secondly*    We  have  Bible-classes  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  Sunday  morning. 

**  Thirdly,    We  have  week-day  Bible-classes  for  fifteen  minutes,  four  times  a  week. 

*^  Fourthly.  There  is  a  voluntary  general  prayer-meeting,  conducted  wholly  by  girls, 
from  5  to  5.30,  Sunday  afternoon. 

•*  Fifthly,  There  are  smaller  voluntary  prayer-meetings,  to  which  the  girls  of  the  same 
Bible-class  go ;  these  are  held  Sunday  evening  from  7.30  to  8. 

^*  Sixthly,  There  is  a  Thursday-evening  general  prayer-meeting,  corresponding  to  a 
village  prayer-meeting,  from  8.30  till  9. 

"  Seitenthly,    We  have  prayers  in  chapel  every  morning  except  Sunday,  and  every  evening. 

*<  Attendance  is  required  at  the  Sunday  sermon,  at  chapel  prayers,  and  at  all  the  Bible- 
classes.  Attendance  at  prayer-meetings  is  always  voluntary,  the  taking  part  is  entirely 
voluntary,  and  no  prayer-meeting  lasts  over  half  an  hour. 

*<  The  *  silent  times '  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  from  this  enumeration.    Fifteen 
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minutes  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  evening,  are  to  be  spent  alone.  Doubtless  many 
girls  spend  the  time  in  doing  room-work,  in  sewing  or  studying.  But  many  others  use  the 
time  for  Bib  e  reading  and  meditation.  There  is  no  supervision  by  the  authorities,  and  no 
report  is  taken.  If  a  girl  is  alone  and  silent,  she  has  kept  the  rule.  The  hush  which 
settles  down  twice  a  day  over  this  large  house  is  very  restful  to  tired  nerves. 

"  One  prominent  feature,  the  '  domestic  work,'  has  been  misunderstood.  Its  object  is 
not  to  instruct  the  girls  in  housework.  The  object  is  twofold :  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
the  student,  and  to  remind  her  that  housework  is  her  proper  sphere.  The  time  required  is 
never  over  sixty  minutes,  and  at  times  it  is,  by  special  favor,  cut  down  for  all  the  students  to 
fifty  minutes  a  day.  The  hardest  work  is  washing  dishes  after  dinner ;  the  lightest,  dusting 
the  library  or  running  errands  for  the  office.  There  is  a  system  of  substitutes  when  girls 
are  ill.  I  have  never  heard  the  girls  themselves  make  any  complaint  on  account  of  the 
imposition  of  these  duties.  They  almost  always  (very  wisely)  prefer  physical  to  mental 
labor  in  'domestic  work.* 

'*  Some  persons  suppose  that  a  girl  may  come  here  and  study  what  she  pleases.  This  is 
not  true.    Even  the  '  special  students '  receive  urgent  advice  to  select  a  solid  course. 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  freedom  between  pupils  and  teachers.  The  girls  utter  their 
thoughts  on  all  subjects  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers.  They  approve  or  condemn  the 
management  They  never  seem  to  feel  repressed.  Some  teacher  is  almost  sure  to  know 
about  every  matter  which  may  be  interesting  any  set  o£  girls,  because  the  girls  themselvo6 
choose  to  talk  it  over  with  their  friends  among  the  Faculty. 

"  The  dress  is  simple  both  Sundays  and  week-days.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  display 
except  at  the  weekly  concert  or  lecture  on  Monday  evenings,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
exceptional  attention  to  dress  then. 

*'  I  think  that  a  stranger  spending  some  days  among  us  would  receive  the  impression  of 
a  busy,  earnest,  enthusiastic  life. 

'*  We  now  have  breakfast  at  7.15 ;  an  informal  lunch  from  11  30  till  i ;  dinner  at  5.  This 
is  a  new  plan,  and  we  seem  to  like  it.  The  students  do  their  own  table-waiting.  No  servant 
ever  comes  this  side  of  the  kitchen  during  term  time. 

*'  Many  girls  choose  to  do  their  own  washing ;  in  that  case  the  college  furnishes  soap, 
indigo,  and  starch. 

**  The  girls  are  required  to  spend  an  hour  a  day  in  outdoor  exercise,  unless  excused  by 
the  physician.  Boating,  archery,  walking,  ball  playing,  grace  hoops,  or  lawn  tennis  fill  up 
the  hour.  The  girls  are  encouraged  to  talk  with  the  physician  freely,  and  she  tries  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  each  girl.  A  nurse  is  employed,  so  that 
students  shall  not  need  to  run  errands  for  sick  room-mates. 

"  No  class  distinctions  are  possible  here ;  no  amusements  which  belong  to  the  rich  alone, 
such  as  horseback  riding ;  all  must  alike  clear  tables  and  wash  dishes.  The  rich  men's 
daughters  are  never  thought  of  as  such.  We  have  beautiful  house  furnishings  and  pictures 
and  classical  music,  —  everything  which  can  refine  and  elevate;  but  not  a  particle  of  sur- 
face finishing.    It  is  a  work-a-day  world,  —  no  talk  about  the  theatre  or  the  latest  opera. 

"  To  those  who  object  to  the  excitement  of  living  in  so  large  a  house,  I  will  say  that  we 
have  two  cottages  about  to  go  up,  each  to  accommodate  twenty  pupils.** 

Vassar  College 

The  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  students  at  Vassar  College  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  "  lady  principal  "  aided  by  the  resident 
teachers.  To  the  "lady  principal"  all  confidential  communications 
from  parents  respecting  their  daughters  are  addressed.  Persons 
calling  upon  students  are  required  to  present  letters  of  introduction 
from  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  visitors  are  not  admitted  to  the 
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private  apartments  of  the  students.  The  hours  for  rising  and  retir- 
ing, the  warming  and  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  choice  and  prepara- 
tion of  food,  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  college,  and  the  regimen 
of  personal  habits,  are,  at  Vassar  as  at  Wellesley,  carefully  directed. 
Students  are  required  to  take  invigorating  exercise  for  a  given 
period  every  day.  The  grounds  of  the  college,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  and  a  lake  available  for 
boating  and  skating,  furnish  ample  facilities  for  recreation  out  of 
doors.  A  gymnasium  and  a  bowling  alley  supply  indoor  exercise. 
As  at  Smith  and  Wellesley,  a  physician  resides  at  the  college. 
There  is  an  infirmary  with  complete  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse  in  constant  attendance. 
There  are  daily  prayers  in  the  college  chapel,  and  a  religious  service 
is  held  every  Sunday.  All  the  classes  meet  on  Sunday  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  attendance  at  this  exercise  is  required. 
Religious  meetings  are  held  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
attendance  at  which  is  voluntary.  Twenty  minutes  of  privacy  are 
secured  to  each  student  twice  a  day. 

The  "  Philalethean  Society  "  is  a  voluntary  literary  organization. 
It  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  each  of  which  constitutes  for  literary 
purposes  an  independent  society.  Literary  exercises  are  held  once 
a  week,  and  occasional  exhibitions  are  given  in  the  hall  of  the 
society.  A  society  of  religious  inquiry  holds  monthly  meetings  for 
promoting  information  in  regard  to  religious  and  charitable  work, 
and  for  contributing  to  it.  There  is  also  a  fine-arts  club,  a  Shake- 
speare club,  a  floral  society,  and  a  society  of  natural  history. 

I  have  already  *  quoted  briefly  from  a  letter  received  from  the 
president.  Most  readers  of  this  paper  are  probably  aware  that  Dr. 
Caldwell  has  held  the  oflSce  of  president  for  but  two  years.  In  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  says  that  no  essential  change  has 
been  made  in  the  administration  of  the  college  since  his  accession 
to  the  presidency.  This  letter,  written  under  the  pressure  of  offi- 
cial duties  requiring  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year, 
deals  but  slightly  with  details,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  glean 
the  facts  I  have  presented  from  the  college  catalogue. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  total  membership  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seven.  Of  these,  moreover,  nineteen  are  graduates  in  arts 
or  philosophy,  and  four  special  students ;  so  that  the  total  number  of 

*  See  Part  I.  in  the  May^June  number  of  this  nugasine. 
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regular  students  connected  with  the  four  college  classes  is  but 
eighty-four.  These  students  reside  or  board  in  Boston  or  the 
immediate  vicinity,  so  that  they  are  under  college  authority  and 
discipline  for  the  most  part  only  during  the  hours  at  which  the 
college  exercises  occur.  Under  these  conditions,  there  is  but  lit- 
tle to  be  said  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  college,  except  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  class-rooms.  "Regular  morning  devotions  are 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  at  which  all  students  are 
required  to  be  present.  Several  flourishing  literary  and  debating 
societies  have  been  organized  among  the  students.**  These  two  brief 
statements,  which  I  have  copied,  as  they  stand,  from  the  university 
year-book,  give  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
official  sources  bearing  on  the  topic  now  under  consideration.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  an  institution  which  is  compar- 
atively destitute  of  external  appliances  for  bringing  its  members 
into  organic  unity  and  fellowship,  is  wholly  lacking  in  the  character- 
istics of  a  college  community.  Association  in  common  intellectual 
pursuits,  under  the  guidance  of  trusted  instructors,  is  itself  a  power- 
ful bond  of  sympathy  and  union.  Perhaps  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
by  which  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  colleges  here  considered,  is  itself  a  helpful  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  college  esprit  de  corps.  Whatever  be  the  source,  there  is 
not  wanting  among  the  students  of  this  institution  a  feeling  of  loyal 
affection  for  their  college.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  feeling 
is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  good  quality  of  the  instruction  given. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  received  in  September,  1880, 
from  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class,  favor  this  presumption :  — 

"  The  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  of  1879^  were  Greek,  Latin,  German,  mathematics, 
and  history,  besides  exercises  in  elocution  and  composition.  The  recitations  in  Greek  were 
based  on  selections  from  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  Lucian*s  Timon  of  Athens,  Homer's 
Odyssey,  and  Herodotus's  History .  In  addition,  the  class  had  daily  exercises  in  translat- 
ing English  into  Greek.  In  Latin  the  regular  work  of  the  year  included  selections  from 
Livy,  and  the  odes,  Secular  Hymn,  and  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  of  Horace.  The  class 
also  read  the  Cato  Major  of  Cicero  without  the  use  of  a  lexicon.  One  hour  each  week  was 
devoted  to  a  lecture  on  comparative  philology,  with  practice  in  tracing  the  changes  from 
one  language  to  another ;  and  especial  attention  was  given  to  this  study,  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  languages. 

^  In  beginning  German,  the  class  first  read '  Das  Zerbrochene  Krug,'  and  the  little  plays, 
'Einer  muss  heirathen,'  and  'Eigensinn.'  Then  we  took  up  Goethe's  'Hermann  und 
Dorothea,'  and  read  the  first  five  cantos.  Considerable  progress  was  made  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  conversation,  and  reading  at  sight  was  often  required." 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  class  in  mathemat- 
ics, history,  elocution,  and  English  composition,  the  writer  con- 
tinues :  — 
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'*  The  languages  and  the  accompanying  study  of  philology  opened  a  broad  field  to  the 
student,  bringing  in,  as  they  did,  history  and  literature,  with  fragments  from  almost  every 
department  of  knowledge.  Each  language  was  taught  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly  man- 
ner, and  great  pains  were  taken  that  the  class  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the  foreign 
words  on  the  page  before  them,  but  should  read  understandingly.  The  standard  of  the 
work  was  set  for  young  men,  and  is  kept  up  for  young  men,  and  the  young  women  accom- 
modate themselves  to  it/' 

In  another  part  of  the  letter  the  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"  the  college  is  much  stronger  in  the  department  of  foreign  languages 
than  in  the  English  branches." 

**  Our  college  life,"  my  correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  not  limited  to  the  recitation- 
room.  Besides  the  usual  secret  associations  among  the  boys,  there  is  one  society  to  which 
all  may  belong,  which  is  purely  literary ;  its  fortnightly  meetings  are  made  entertaining  and 
profitable  by  debates,  essays,  readings,  and  music.  The  girls  have  a  flourishing  society, 
holding  regular  meetings  every  fortnight,  and  once  a  month  listening  to  a  paper  or  familiar 
talk  from  some  person  of  eminence.  Among  those  who  have  kindly  given  their  time  to  us 
are  Miss  Phelps,  Mr.  Alcott,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mr.  Higginson,  Dr.  Bartol,  and 
ProL  Mitchell,  of  Vassar.  The  society  has  tastefully  furnished  its  room  during  the  two 
years  of  its  existence.  In  addition  to  the  college  societies,  there  are  several  musical  and 
iterary  clubs,  and  each  class  is  organized  and  holds  entertainments. 

"  I  regret  that,  in  complying  with  your  request,  I  cannot  speak  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ment, which  is  a  strong  factor  in  our  course.*' 


The  "Annex. 

If  there  is,  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  any  lack  of  the  exter- 
nal appliances,  which  in  most  colleges  are  so  efficient  in  producing 
unity  of  purpose  and  enthusiasm  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
college,  there  is,  thus  far,  at  the  "  Annex*'  the  total  absence  of  such 
external  appliances.  The  **  Annex  "  is  made  up  of  what  would  be 
called  in  chemistry  a  mechanical  mixture  of  elements  that  have  no 
affinity  for  one  another.  Last  year  there  were  twenty-five  students, 
only  four  of  whom  had  entered  for  a  full  college  course.  The  rest 
were  pursuing  special  subjects.  This  year  there  have  been  forty-two 
students,  of  whom  only  ten  are  taking  the  regular  course  of  four  years. 
With  students  thus  brought  together,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be 
no  bond  of  union  other  than  the  sympathy  which  springs  from  kindred 
intellectual  aims,  and  no  force  of  attraction  other  than  the  scholastic 
traditions  of  the  place,  and  the  intellectual  development  gained  in 
the  pursuit  of  congenial  studies  under  the  guidance  of  instructors 
of  the  first  rank.  There  is,  then,  no  internal  economy  to  describe. 
The  "  Annex  "  is  simply  a  contrivance  for  giving  to  earnest  young 
women  the  advantages  of  private  instruction,  in  small  classes,  in 
advanced  subjects.  For  an  authentic  history  of  this  enterprise, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year,  I  may 
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refer  those  interested  to  an  article  entitled  "The  Harvard  Experi- 
ment," published  in  the  New  York  "Times  "  of  July  5,  1880.  This 
article,  prepared  by  a  representative  of  that  paper  after  a  conference 
with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers,  traces  the  gradual 
development  of  the  scheme,  as  it  formed  itself  in  the  minds  of  its 
originators,  quotes  the  official  circulars  issued  by  the  secretary, 
gives  brief  pen-pictures  of  a  few  of  the  students,  describes  the 
arrangements  made  for  recitations,  and  closes  with  extracts  from  the 
testimony  of  members  of  the  Faculty  interested  in  the  enterprise. 
From  this  testimony  I  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Peabody :  — 

''There  is,  I  think,*'  he  says,  "on  the  part  of  our  academic  Faculty,  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  working  of  our  system  for  the  education  of  women.  The  young  women  who 
have  been  students  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  without  an  exception,  earnestly  engaged  ia 
their  work,  capable,  and  some  of  them  exceptionally  apt  and  able  scholars,  and  seeking 
connection  with  the  university  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  enjoyment  of  superior  educa- 
tional privileges.  Their  teachers  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfied  and  gratified  with  the 
year's  work.  The  experiment  has  —  I  am  surprised  that  I  am  able  to  say  so  ^no  results 
that  can  be  quoted  for  or  against  the  coeducation  of  young  men  and  young  women.  There 
has  been  hardly  more  connection  between  the  college  and  the  Annex,  so  called,  than  if 
they  had  been  a  hundred  miles  apart.  The  apartments  occupied  for  the  young  ladies' 
classes  are  at  some  little  distance  from  the  college,  and  the  young  ladies  have  been  alto* 
gether  absorbed  in  their  work,  and  so  little  disposed  to  court  or  invite  notice  from  the 
outside  world  that  their  presence  in  Cambridge  has  hardly  been  recognized,  except  in  their 
boarding-houses  and  by  their  teachers.  The  actual  condition  of  things  has  been  simply 
this:  A  certain  number  of  young  ladies  have  enjoyed  the  zealous  and  able  services  of 
teachers,  each  holding  a  foremost  place  in  his  own  department ;  and  the  success  has  been 
such  as  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  the  most  hopeful  work  in  the  coming  year,  and  to 
give  promise  of  an  increased  number  of  desirable  pupils." 

To  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
so-called  Annex,  a  few  words  of  description  from  students  who 
have  been  connected  with  it  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable;  and 
I  will  therefore  append  extracts  from  two  letters  received  in 
answer  to  requests  asking  for  an  account  of  the  personal  experience 
of  the  writers. 

One  of  my  correspondents,  who  is  taking  a  full  college  course, 
writes  (September,  1880)  as  follows: — 

"  The  managers  have  no  buildings,  and  last  year  hired  four  rooms  in  private  houses ; 
three  of  these  were  used  as  recitation-rooms  and  one  as  a  reading-room.  Some  of  the 
recitations  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  professors,  but  not  many.  The  students  who  take 
courses  equivalent  to  a  full  year's  work  in  the  college  have  eight  hours  of  recitation  a 
week,  except  those  doing  the  work  of  the  Freshman  class,  who  have  ten  hours  a  week. 

*'  Last  year  seven  professors,  seven  assistant  professors,  and  eight  tutors  gave  instruc- 
tion. I  think  that  the  largest  number  of  students  taking  any  one  course  was  seven,  and 
the  average  numl>er  was  three  or  four,  although  several  of  the  courses  were  taken  by  only 
two  students.  When  the  courses  given  are  identical  with  any  given  in  the  college,  the 
same  examination  papers  are  used.  Three  hours  are  allowed  for  an  examination,  and  some 
one  of  the  managers  usually  acts  as  proctor.    Examinations  are  given  three  times  a  year 
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in  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  twice  a  year  in  the  studies  of  the  other  classes 
My  courses  last  year  were  :  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  French,  and  German.  The  courses 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Freshman  class.  We 
read  four  orations  of  Lysias,  the  Apology,  eight  books  of  the  Odyssey,  beginning  at  the 
thirteenth  book,  and  the  Medea.  During  the  last  part  of  the  year,  we  wrote  six  of 
Sedgwick's  exercises  in  Greek  composition.  In  Latin  we  read  the  first  three  books  of 
Livy,  and  parts  of  the  fifth,  all  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  had  exercises  in  composition  once 
a  week  between  Christmas  and  the  spring  vacation.  In  mathematics,  we  used  Todhunter's 
algebra,  beginning  at  Evolution  and  advancing  to  the  Multinomial  Theorem ;  Chauvenet's 
geometry,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  \  and  Wheeler's  Plane  Trigonometry, 
In  German,  we  read  before  February,  Egmont,  Tasso,  Iphigenia  auf  Tauris,  Gotz  von 
Bcrlichingen,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  and  Grimm's  lectures  on  Goethe.  The  recitations 
were  conducted  entirely  in  German.  After  February,  we  read  part  of  the  Niebelungen 
Lied,  translating  it  into  modern  German,  and  the  First  Part  of  Faust  In  French,  we  read 
six  plays  of  Moli^re,  two  of  Racine,  one  of  Comeille,  George  Sand's  Nanon,  La  Fontaine's 
Fables,  and  Taine's  La  Fontaine  et  ses  Fables.  The  course  in  French  did  not  correspond 
exactly  to  any  course  given  in  the  college.  The  year's  work  was  not  very  hard,  and  on  the 
whole  I  have  enjoyed  it." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  second  of  the  letters  to 
which  I  have  referred :  — 

"  The  plan  of  the  collegiate  courses  for  women,  briefly  stated,  is  this  :  to  give  to  young 
women,  under  the  same  professors,  the  same  courses  that  are  open  to  the  Harvard 
students.  Not  so  many  elective  courses  are  offered,  and  not  so  many  hours  are  given,  the 
classes  being  very  small ;  but  the  professors  have  tried  to  make  the  work  in  each  course  the 
same  as  that  required  in  the  college. 

"  The  majority  of  the  students  last  year  were  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  q£ 
age ;  but  there  were  many  older  than  this,  —  ladies  of  literary  tastes,  who  wished  to  pursue 
some  favorite  study.  Four  entered  the  Freshman  class  for  the  full  college  course ;  some 
took  advanced  courses,  and  others  pursued  special  branches,  as  botany,  political  economy, 
history,  philology,  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher  mathematics.  Free  access  was  given  to  the 
library,  and  the  evening  readings  to  the  college  students  were  open  to  the  young  women, 
and  were  especially  valuable  to  those  studying  the  classics.  Lectures  given  outside  the 
regular  college  courses  were  also  open  to  them. 

"No  rules  or  restrictions  of  any  kind  were  imposed,  nor  were  any  needed,  for  all 
were  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  for  study.  For  those  that  need  the  discipline  of  school 
life,  the  *  Annex '  is  not  very  well  fitted.  On  the  other  hand,  for  young  women  of  high 
aspirations,  who  have  formed  habits  of  study,  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  have  well- 
defined  ideas  of  what  they  wish  to  study,  it  offers  unequalled  advantages, — instruction 
from  professors  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  different  departments,  free  use 
of  the  university  library,  and  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  being  in  a  literary  centre.  The 
horizon  becomes  widened  there,  and  the  word  '  scholar '  takes  on  a  new  meaning." 

The  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  these  five  colleges  for  women 
is,  of  course,  necessarily  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  I  have  said 
enough,  however,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  no  young  woman  who 
cares  for  the  higher  education  has  now  any  ground  for  complaining 
that  it  is  denied  her.  All  these  colleges  are  rendering  excellent  ser- 
vice ;  and  their  appliances  for  work,  and  by  consequence  the  quality 
of  their  work,  are  improving  every  year.  But  they  are  all  young. 
They  all  need  greater  endowments  than  they  now  have.     Their 
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number  does  not  need  to  be  increased  ;  but  those  already  in  exist- 
ence need  to  be  strengthened.  The  most  valuable  service  that  can 
be  rendered  by  persons  in  this  part  of  the  country  interested  in  the 
higher  education  of  women  is,  first,  to  found  and  liberally  endow 
good  fitting  schools  for  girls ;  and  secondly,  to  increase  the  annual 
revenues  of  the  colleges  whose  condition  I  have  sketched.  The 
progress  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  establishment  and 
improvement  of  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  has 
been  as  sound  in  character  as  it  has  been  rapid  in  rate ;  and  the 
future  is  full  of  promise.  The  efforts  now  making  to  deepen  and 
broaden  the  education  of  women  will  be  of  incalculable  service  to 
the  next  generation  of  Americans. 
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THE  LOSS  AND  RECOVERY  OF  CLASSICALrMANUSCRIPTS. 

WILLIAM   S.   LISCOMB. 

To  the  student  of  literary  history  few  subjects  possess  deeper 
interest  than  the  transmission  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  to 
modern  times.  To  obtain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  process  by 
which  the  light  of  ancient  literature  was  for  a  time  lost  to  the  world 
and  then  rediscovered  and  restored  to  something  like  its  original  sway, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  It  is  rendered  the  more 
difficult  from  being  discussed  in  books  not  easily  accessible,  some 
of  them  large  and  costly  works,  written  in  foreign  languages  and 
found  only  in  extensive  libraries.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  field,  referring  the  reader  to  authorities  where 
he  can  follow  out  the  inquiry  at  his  leisure. 

In  order  to  understand  the  course  which  events  have  taken,  it 
will  be  useful  to  glance  briefly  at  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  books  in  antiquity.  We  know  from  Aulus  Gellius,  Strabo, 
Athenaeus,  and  others,  that  the  Greeks  early  began  the  formation 
of  public  libraries.  The  first  are  said  to  have  been  those  of  the 
tyrants,  Pisistratus  of  Athens  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  about  540 
B.  C.  These  were  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  library,  not  far 
from  290  B.  C,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  century  later  by  the 
celebrated  library  at  Pergamos.  Private  collections  also  sprang  up. 
Of  these  the  earliest  known  was  the  library  of  Aristotle,  dating 
from  about  334  B.  C,  and  succeeded  by  those  of  Euripides  and 
Euclid.  It  was  from  the  great  Stagirite  that  the  Greek  kings  in 
Egypt  are  said  to  have  learned  the  art  of  arranging  and  cataloguing 
books.  His  collection  must  have  been  very  valuable.  Certain  it 
is  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  glad  to  purchase  it  from  the 
Athenians  to  add  to  the  Alexandrian  library.  Of  the  details  of 
book-making  among  the  Greeks  we  have  rather  scanty  accounts. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  labor  was  performed  by  copyists,  who 
transcribed  by  hand  whatever  works  were  desired.  The  office  of 
writer  among  them  appears  to  have  been  always  an  honorable  one 
down  to  the  latest  times. 

The  Roman  taste  for  books,  like  almost  their  entire  intellectual 
quickening,  was  evidently  derived  from  the  Greeks.  It  did  not  spring 
up  till  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  had  been  established, 
and  the  Romans  had  for  more  than  fifty  years  been  admitted  to  the 
Isthmian  games.     Then,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century 
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before  Christ,  manuscripts  began  to  be  sought  and  private  collections 
to  be  formed.  The  library  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  said 
to  have  been  obtained  by  Lucius  iEmilius  Paulus  in  167  B.  C.  A 
large  number  of  codices  were  brought  to  Rome  by  Sylla  after  the  >^ 
conquest  of  Athens  in  88  B.  C,  and  still  more  by  Lucullus  on  his 
return  from  the  Mithridatic  war  a  few  years  later.  In  course  of  time 
the  book  trade  at  Rome  grew  to  considerable  proportions.  Two 
streets,  the  Argiletum  and  the  Vicus  Sandalarius,  became  well  known 
for  their  book-stalls,  and  were  frequented  by  persons  whose  means  or 
tastes  led  them  to  indulge  an  interest  in  such  things.  Here  not 
only  were  the  works  of  favorite  authors  kept  on  sale,  but  slaves  and 
hired  writers  were  employed  in  copying  manuscripts  by  the  same 
slow  and  toilsome  process  as  among  the  Greeks.  Private  persons 
of  affluence  and  culture  also  kept  servants  similarly  engaged  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  their  own  libraries,  and  probably  also  those 
of  their  friends.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Atticus,  that  fine  type  of 
the  best  things  in  Roman  intellectual  life,  —  a  man  whom,  in  the 
language  of  Horace,  we  might  almost  call  ad  unguent  foetus  IiomOy  — 
had  in  the  number  of  his  slaves  excellent  readers  and  copyists,  there 
being  none  of  them  who  could  not  do  one  or  the  other  of  these  with 
elegance.*     By  him  many  works  were  thus  prepared  for  sale. 

The  books  of  the  Romans,  like  those  of-  the  Greeks,  were,  as  ^ 
every  classical  student  is  aware,  written  on  long  -strips  of  papyrus 
or  parchment,  from  six  to  thirteen  inches  wide.  These,  when  done, 
were  wound  about  a  stick  whose  length  corresponded  to  the  width 
of  the  sheet.  The  rolls  were  then  placed  on  the  end  in  a  round  box 
known  as  a  eapsa  or  scriniuniy  in  appearance  resembling  a  modern 
cheese-box,  or  were  put  into  cases  surrounding  a  room  set  apart  for 
a  library,  the  different  compartments  being  caXisA  foruli^  nidiy  armat- 
taria^  or  loadamenta. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  by  so  slow  a  process  of  manufacture, 
the  books  produced  must  have  been  comparatively  few  and  dear,  v 
The  former  fact  is  well  shown  by  the  custom  prevalent  among  book- 
sellers of  posting  up  on  the  door  or  door-post  of  their  shops,  or  the 
pillars  of  porticos,  lists  of  the  works  kept  for  sale  within,  — a  thing 
which  would  be  quite  impracticable  in  an  extensive  business.  Of 
the  price  of  books  we  have  no  very  accurate  accounts.  Martial 
says  that  a  copy  of  his  first  book  of  "  Epigrams  "  could  be  bought  for 
five  deftarii,  or  about  eighty-five  cents.  It  is  probable  that  this 
price  might  be  somewhat  reduced  by  using  a  cheaper  quality  of 
papyrus,  or  by  a  less  careful  finishing  of  the  volumes.  But  taking  . 
»  Nepos,  Vito  T.  Pomponii  Attici,  Cap.  XIII. 
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the  account  as  it  stands,  his  fourteen  books  could  not  have  fallen 
below  twelve  dollars.  Similarly  a  copy  of  Virgil's  "  iEneid  "  would, 
have  come  to  over  ten  dollars,  and  his  entire  poetical  works  to 
over  fourteen.  The  "  Iliad  "  or  "  Odyssey  "  —  reckoning  the  price  of 
Greek  manuscripts  the  same  as  that  of  Latin,  though  it  must  have 
been  higher — would  have  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or 
a  complete  copy  of  Homer  to  between  forty  and  fifty.  Other  works 
of  course  would  be  in  the  same  proportion.  Such  prices,  even  at 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  wealth  in 
modern  times,  wouki  place  books  beyond  the  reach  of  any  except 
the  wealthiest  classes,  and  the  effect  must  have  been  more  marked 
then.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  books  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  a  luxury,  not  as  with  us  a  necessity,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  masses  groped  onward  in  such  utter  ignorance. 
All  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  tracing  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  classics.  Anything  like  the  general  diffusion  of 
literature  which  exists  at  the  present  time  was  unknown ;  and  in  the 
loss  of  manuscripts,  the  works  of  an  author  would  more  easily 
disappear  when  a  comparatively  small  number  of  copies  was  extant 

According  to  Pliny,  the  first  public  library  at  Rome  was  founded 
'  by  Asinius  Pollio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  before  Christ 
His  example  was  followed  by  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  others.  These 
libraries  were  generally  connected  with  some  public  building.  That 
of  Pollio  was  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine. 
Others  were  located  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  the 
temple  of  Peace,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline,  the  -/Edes 
Tiberiana,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  public  baths,  etc.^ 

The  works  of  classical  authors  were  more  or  less  read  and  cher- 
ished till  the  time  of  Constantine.  Previous  to  this  accidental  losses 
had  occurred,  as  in  the  conflagration  at  Alexandria  during  the  siege 
of  that  city  by  Caesar  in  48  B.  C,  about  seventy  thousand  manu- 
scripts in  the  Alexandrian  library  having  then  perished.*  Subse- 
quently the  entire  quarter  of  the  city  known  as  the  Brucheion  was 
destroyed  in  the  riots  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  At 
this  time  that  part  of  the  library  situated  in  the  museum  must  have 
been  consumed,  and  with  it  the  Pergamean  ^  collection  which  had 

1  See  Smith,  Classical  Dictionary,  articles  BUdiopola^  BibUMeca^  Liber^  Librtaru^  etc. ; 
Haydn,  Dictionary  of  Dates,  article  Libraries ;  Heeren,  Gcschichte  des  Stadiums  der 
Classischen  Literatur  seit  dem  Wiederaufleben  der  Wissenschaften,  Einleitung,  §7; 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  VoL  I.,  Chap.  VIIL  (Biilan,  1822-26^  16 
vols.  8vo). 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  XXII.  16. 

'  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  23.  According  to  Ginguen6,  however,  the  Pergamean  Ubniy  had  been 
placed  in  the  Serapeum.    (See  VoL  I.  p.  161.) 
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been  presented  to  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony  as  a  compensation  for 
the  books  lost  in  the  previous  fire,  and  had  been  transported  to  Alexan- 
dria and  stored  in  the  same  building.  In  the  burning  of  Rome  by  y< 
.Nero  many  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  ancient  authors,  till  then 
preserved  entire,  were,  by  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  destroyed.  In 
the  reign  of  Commodus  the  temple  of  Peace  and  its  library  met  a 
similar  fate.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  flames  spread  till  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  general  cor-  < 
ruption  of  manners  and  the  confusion  of  public  affairs  also  rendered 
the  people  indifferent  to  literature,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
many  libraries  then  perished  and  were  not  restored.®  In  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  however,  the  wanton  destruction  of  books  began.' 
The  conversion  of  the  emperor  to  Christianity,  and  the  issuing  of  his 
proclamation  exhorting  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  new  faith,  mark 
its  commencement.  Although  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
worship  was  allowed  to  such  as  still  preferred  the  old  paths,  the 
emperor  was  not  slow  in  granting  special  immunities  and  privileges 
to  those  cities  which  showed  their  obedience  and  zeal  by  destroying 
their  sacred  edifices  and  replacing  them  with  churches.*  Yet  even 
in  Rome  itself  over  four  hundred  temples  and  shrines  were  left 
undisturbed  in  which  sacrifices  were  still  offered  up  to  the  ancient 
deities.  These  remained  till  the  time  of  Theodosius,  who  ordered 
them  to  be  closed  and  forbade  offerings  throughout  the  empire.  The 
execution  of  this  edict  was  intrusted  to  special  officers,  and  naturally 
enough  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  monks.  They, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  fanaticism,  destroyed  the  sacred 
utensils,  broke  the  most  precious  statues,  shut  up  or  demolished  the 
temples,  and  burned  the  libraries  connected  with  them.*.  The  con- 
version of  temples,  in  some  instances,  into  churches  saved  them  but 
not  their  contents,  in  which  the  devout  believers  saw  only  the 
appliances  of  idolatry.  Among  other  collections  which  met  this  fate 
was  what  remained  of  the  noble  library  of  Alexandria,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  thousand  volumes  and  located  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  In  A.  D.  391  a  mob  of  fanatics,  led  on  by  Archbishop 
Theophilus,  stormed  and  took  the  edifice,  and  its  invaluable  literary 
treasures  were  probably  givea  to  the  flames.®  The  Christian  historian 

1  Annals,  XV.  41. 
*Tirabo8chi,  Vol.  II.  pp.  513,  514. 
*  Hceren,  Einl.,  §  7. 
«  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Chap.  XX. 

•Gibbon,  Chap.   XXVIII.;   Heeren,  Einl.,  §§  31-33;   Ginguen<f,    Histoire   Littiraire 
d*Italie,  Vol.  I.  p.  t6  (Milan,  1820,  9  vols.  i6mo). 
^  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  59;  Ginguenc,  Vol.  I.  pp.  16, 160-163. 
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Orosius,  who  visited  Alexandria  twenty  years  later,  saw  there  only 
the.  empty  shelves.  This  library,  as  is  well  known,  is  reported  to  have 
been  burned  again  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century,  when, 
according  to  the  childish  hyperbolism  of  the  age,  books  enough  are 
said  to  have  been  found  to  heat  the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city 
for  six  months.  Inconsistent  as  these  two  accounts  would  seem  to 
be,  they  are  not,  perhaps,  as  some  have  considered,  incapable  of 
reconciliation.  We  know,  indeed,  not  only  that  the  principal  manu. 
factories  of  papyrus  existed  at  Alexandria,  but  that  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Archbishop  Theophilus,  — that  is, 
up  to  the  Saracen  invasion,  —  great  activity  in  astronomy,  medicine, 
alchemy,  theology,  and  controversial  writings  in  general,  prevailed 
there.  The  town  also  remained  a  metropolis  for  copyists,  who  from 
the  excellence  and  elegance  of  their  work  received  the  name  of  cal- 
ligraphists.1  It  is  inconceivable  that  men  engaged  in  such  pursuits 
should  have  felt  no  desire  to  perpetuate  their  own  works  and  those 
of  their  predecessors  by  collecting  them  into  a  library.  If  such  a 
library  was  formed,  it  would,  both  from  reasons  of  economy  and 
association,  be  stored  in  the  ancient  building  whose  empty  shelves 
stood  silently  pleading  for  books  once  more.  When  we  remember 
that  this  is  exactly  the  class  of  books  whose  loss  would  be  most 
deeply  deplored  by  the  theological  writers  of  the  times,  we  seem  to 
have  a  simple  and  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Alcionio,  in  his  dialogue  "  De  Exilio,"  mentions  the  report  that  the 
priests  had  sufficient  influence  over  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
to  induce  them  to  burn  the  works  of  several  ancient  poets,  especially 
those  of  an  amatory  character,  and  that  thus  were  destroyed  the  com- 
edies of  Menander,  Diphilus,  ApoUodorus,  Philemon,  and  Alexis,  and 
the  lyrical  works  of  Sappho,  Corinna,  Anacreon,  Mimnermus,  Bion, 
Alcman,  and  Alcaeus.^ 

The  last  public  ray  of  sympathy  with  the  great  minds  of  antiquity 
was  extinguished  by  Justinian,  who  in  A.  D.  529  closed  the  schools 
of  philosophy  in  Athens  and  forbade  the  works  of  Grecian  genius  to 
be  publicly  taught  anywhere  in  the  empire.^  From  this  time  philos- 
ophy and  literature  were  relegated  to  the  church,  and  were  destined 
not  to  be  delivered  from  the  sway  of  theological  ideas  until  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  Genseric,  and  Ricimer  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  still  more  by  Totila  and  the  Prankish  and  Lombard 

iHeeren,  Einl.,  §  60,  note  i ;  Ginguen6,  loc.  cit. 

*Ginguenfc,  Vol.  I.  pp.  16,  17. 

'Gibbon,  Chap.  XL. ;  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  41. 
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kings  in  the  sixth,  the  burning  and  demolition  of  towns  and  the 
desolation  of  provinces  throughout  Italy,  added  to  the  work  of 
destruction  already  begun."  Precious  manuscripts,  worth  far  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold,  served  as  fuel  for  the  flames,  were  buried 
beneath  falling  buildings,  or  were  thrown  out  into  the  streets,  to  be 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  senseless  barbarians.  In  the  course  of  these 
devastations  the  libraries  of  ^Emilius  Paulus,  Asinius  Pollio,  Cicero, 
Lucullus,  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  the  sec- 
ond Gordian,  the  latter  containing  from  6o,cxx)  to  80,000  vol- 
umes, are  said  to  have  perished.^  At  the  same  time  many  mon- 
asteries together  with  their  libraries  became  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
the  Lombards  especially  desolating  all  that  lay  within  their  reach.^ 
tike  results  followed  subsequent  invasions.  The  Normans,  near  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  not  only  attacked  the  ordinary  population, 
but  killed  the  monks,  destroyed  the  cloisters,  burned  their  books,  and 
laid  waste  everything  in  their  path.*  The  Hungarians,  at  the  end  of 
the  same  century,  ran  a  similar  career,  the  monasteries  of  St.  Gall 
and  Nonantula  meeting  the  same  fate.*  In  the  incursion  of  the 
Saracens  early  in  the  tenth  century,  the  library  of  the  monastery  of 
Novalesa,  containing  about  six  thousand  volumes,  was  consumed  by 
fire,  with  the  exception  of  five  hundred  which  were  removed  to  Turin 
and  soon  afterwards  lost.® 

In  the  East  a  corresponding  series  of  calamities  occurred.  In  the 
disturbances  during  the  brief  reign  of  Basiliscus,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  library  founded  by  Constantine  and  enlarged 
by  Julian  to  120,000  volumes  was  burned.  According  to  some 
accounts,  haif  of  it  had  already  met  this  fate  at  the  hands  of  his 
predecessor,  Leo  I.*^  The  conflagrations  at  Constantinople  caused 
by  the  circu;  factions  in  the  sixth  century,®  and  by  the  crusad- 
ers at  the  'i3ginning  of  the  thirteenth,®  must  also  have  destroyed 
works  whicF  had  long  since  disappeared  from  Italy,  some  of  them, 
probably,  to  be  found  in  no  other  city.  In  the  outburst  of  fanati- 
cism during  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  the  eighth  century,  the 

1  Heercn,  EinU  §§  35-37  and  53,  54;   Ginguen6,  Vol.  I.  pp.  32,  33  and  42-47;  Tira- 
boschi.  Vol.  Ill  pp-  30, 130-145,  and  398,  399 ;  Maitland,  The  Dark  Ages,  p.  262. 

•  Astle.   Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing.,  Introd.,  pp.  vi-viii. 

•Muratori,    Antichitli  Italiane,  Dissertazione  43,  VoL  VII.  p.  S4   (Florence,  1833,   *<> 
vols.,  8vo) ;  Maitland,  p.  262. 
^Mabillon,  Annates  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!,  Vol.  III.  p.  11. 

•  Mabillon,  Vol.  III.  p.  290 ;  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  pp.  275-278;  Maitland,  pp.  229-231. 
"Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  p.  28a 

'  Astle,  Introd.,  p.  viii. 

•  Hceren,  EinL,  §§  27  and  39 ;  Gibbon,  Chap.  XL. 

•  Heeren,  EinU  §§  32,  33;  Ginguen^,  Vol.  I.  pp.  I2i,  122;  Gibbon,  Chap.  LX. 
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royal  library  of  Constantinople,  which  had  sprung  up  anew  after  its 
previous  destruction,  was  again  consumed.*  In  the  continuation  of 
his  policy  by  his  successor,  Constantine  Copron)rmus,  the  monastic 
orders  were  driven  from  the  city,  or  forbidden  to  show  themselves 
openly,  and  the  restrictions  against  them  were  extended  throughout 
the  provinces.  Many  cloisters  were  demolished,  or  turned  into  quar- 
ters for  troops,  the  works  of  the  Fathers  were  given  to  the  flames, 
while  those  of  profane  authors  were  sold,  scattered,  and  probably  in 
great  part  lost*  The  plundering  and  razing  of  towns  and  monaster- 
ies in  the  Bulgarian  invasions  of  the  sixth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
formed  in  the  East  the  counterpart  of  barbarian  ravages  in  Italy.® 
Considerable  losses  attended  the  g^eat  earthquake  at  Antioch  in 
A.  D.  526,  when  250,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  the 
burning  of  that  city  by  Chosroes  about  fifteen  years  later.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  manuscripts  which 
had  survived  these  calamities  perishqd  in  the  turmoil  of  wars  which 
ransacked  and  destroyed  so  many  cities  during  the  Middle  Ages.^ 
An  incident  mentioned  by  Shepherd  in  his  life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini 
well  illustrates  this  point.  A  German  translation  of  that  work  had 
been  made  by  the  learned  Dr.  Spiker,  librarian  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  accompanied  by  valuable  notes  which  Shepherd  anxiously 
awaited  preparatory  to  an  improved  edition  of  his  own.  The  mat- 
ter was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  in  Berlin ;  but  during  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  battle  of  Jena  and  the  conquest  of  Prus- 
sia by  Napoleon,  the  manuscript  was  lost  and  could  never  be  found.® 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  more  frequent  such  occurrences  must 
have  been  in  the  barbarous  modes  of  warfare  prevalent  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Many  works  are  said  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  the  wars 
of  the  barons,  and  the  contests  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  J 
The  burning  of  manuscripts  by  over-zealous  Protestants  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  devastation  of  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII.,  occurring  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  can  hardly  have 
been  so  disastrous  to  learning  as  some  have  imagined.  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  among  the  religious  works  which  then  perished, 
may  have  existed  palimpsests  which  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Mai, 

^  Leo's  responsibility  for  this  is  doubted  by  Heeren,  EinL,  §  67. 
«  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  69;  Gibbon,  Chaps.  XLVIII.,  XLIX. 
'  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  134,  note  9. 

•  Gibbon,  Chaps.  XIJI.  and  XLHI. ;  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  39. 

•  Muratori,  Antichit^i  Italiane,  Vol.  VII.  p.  155,  Diss.  44. 

•  See  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  p.  viii. 

'  Astle,  Introd.,  p.  ix ;  Maitland,  p.  229.  _ 
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Pertz,  or  Niebuhr,  would  have  yielded  a  valuable  harvest  to  classical 
scholars.  The  monastic  library  of  Fulda  was  severely  damaged  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,*  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  various  Con- 
tinental nations  the  disastrous  effects  upon  literature  were  far  greater 
than  in  England,  where  the  number  of  classical  works  was  in  the 
bulk  by  no  means  so  large.  Other  manuscripts  perished  in  the  acci- 
dental burning  of  individual  structures,  as  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monasteries  in  1070,^  the  cathedral  church  of  Milan  in  1075,^  and 
the  library  of  York  in  11 37.*  On  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the 
Turks,  in  1526,  the  library  collected  by  Matthias  Corvinus  was  in 
part  scattered  and  in  part  destroyed  by  fire.  Lambeck,  on  being 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  collect  what  remained  of  it, 
could  find  only  three  or  four  hundred  manuscripts,  and  these  of  no 
great  value. *^  It  is  probable,  however,  when  we  remember  the  late- 
ness of  the  date  and  the  fact  that  they  were  in  large  part  copies 
made  for  him  in  Italy,  that  the  losses  to  literature  were  not  very 
important. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  many  manuscripts  perished  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons,  who,  ignorant  of  their  ^ 
value,  used  them  as  we  should  use  waste  paper  at  the  present  day.  V 
Incidents  like  that  told  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  his  discovery  of 
an  old  manuscript  of  the  Magna  Charta  in  the  hands  of  a  common' 
tailor  who  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  it  up  for  patterns,  might  prob- 
ably be  matched  a  hundred  times  over  in  earlier  centuries,  if  the 
memory  of  them  had  been  preserved.  Martene  tells  of  an  archbishop 
of  Rossano,  who,  annoyed  by  the  persons  that  came  to  inspect  the 
Greek  manuscripts  in  his  see,  buried  them  and  left  them  to  decay.* 
In  the  chapel  at  Bourges  the  same  author  found  that  the  room  pre- 
viously used  as  a  library  had  been  turned  into  a  hennery,  and  that 
the  books,  which  were  lying  open  on  the  benches,  were  covered  with 
ordure.^  This  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  similar  indifference  to  literature  often  prevailed  in 
the  grosser  darkness  of  preceding  ages.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
papyrus  in  course  of  time  becomes  brittle,  crumbling  to  the  touch. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  careless  handling  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  many  manuscripts  fell  into  dust.® 

During  the  night  of  intellect  in  Europe  large  numbers  of  codices 
lay  hidden  away  in  monasteries,  or  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  in 

1  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  92.  *  Hecrcn,  Einl.,  §  109. 

'  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  p.  416;  Hecrcn,  Einl.,  §  116,  note  9. 
*  Astle,  Introd,  p.  xiv.  *Tirabo8chi,  Vol.  VI.  p.  233. 

^Maitland,  p.  278,  note.  » Ibid,  pp.  272-275.  •  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  6a 

I.  38 
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old  chests  and  boxes  in  the  sacristies  of  churches.  But  while  men 
slept,  vermin  were  awake,  and  mice,  grubs,  and  beetles  were  bestow- 
ing  on  books  the  attention  which  humanity  refused.  Some  of  the 
manuscripts,  when  discovered,  were  so  riddled  by  worms  as  to  be 
scarcely  legible.  It  is  a  curious  thought  that  works  which  had  con- 
stituted the  intellectual  food  of  ages  would  scarcely  furnish  a 
month's  dinners  for  a  mouse. 

Thus  the  great  productions  of  ancient  genius  gradually  disap- 
peared, till  comparatively  few  remained,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  lightly  esteemed.  Several,  indeed,  which  survived  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  Dark  Ages,  have  since  passed  out  of  sight. 
Such  are  Ctesias's  •*  Persian  History  "  and  "  Description  of  India  " ; 
Appian's  "Roman  History";  Arrian's  *' Parthian  and  Bithynian 
History";  the  writings  of  Alexander  Polyhistor;*  Agatharchides's 
"  Description  of  the  Red  Sea,"  with  some  of  his  smaller  works ; 
Memnon's  "History  of  Heraclea"  on  the  Euxine;  certain  of  the 
writings  of  Theophrastus  and  his  companions  of  the  Aristotelian 
school ;  several  commentaries  of  Porphyry  and  other  Neo-Platonists ; 
and  many  of  the  missing  portions  of  Stobasus.  These  were  well 
known  to  Photius  in  the  ninth  century,  and  have  since  been  .lost* 
The  same  author  also  possessed  entire  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  forty 
books,  against  fifteen  and  some  fragments  now  remaining;  the 
"Universal  History"  of  Polybius,  in  forty  books,  against  five  and 
some  fragments  now  remaining ;  the  "  Roman  History"  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  in  twenty  books,  against  eleven  now  remaining ;  of 
the  fifty-three  books  of  the  "  Grecian  History  "  of  Theopompus,  —  of 
which  only  scattered  fragments  now  exist,  —  all  except  the  sixth, 
seventh,  ninth,  twentieth,  and  thirtieth ;  sixty-five  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, of  which  we  possess  only  sixty;  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  Lysias,  now  reduced  to  thirty-four;  sixty-foiu*  of  Isaeus, 
now  only  ten  or  eleven ;  fifty-two  of  Hyperides,  now  all  lost  but  one ; 
sixty-four  of  Dinarchus,  now  only  three ;  fifteen  of  Lycurgus,  now 
but  one ;  sixty-eight  of  Antiphon,  — though  only  thirty-five  genuine, 
— now  all  lost  but  fifteen  or  sixteen.*  Similarly  the  Greek  litera- 
ture of  two  entire  centuries,  dating  from  about  275  B.  C,  has  been 
swept  away,  with  the  exception  of  such  fragments  as  are  included  in 
the  works  of  g^mmarians  and  compilers.' 

The  often-repeated  story  of  Aristotle's  writings,  originating  with 
Strabo,  retold  by  Plutarch,  and  adopted  by  several  modem  authors, 

1  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  meant  by  Heeren*s  words  *'die  Geschichte  nach  Alex- 
ander." 
>  Heeren,  EinL,  1 84.  '  Blakesley,  Life  o£  Aristotle,  p.  i  la 
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—  that  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Theophrastus,  and  having  lain 
buried  in  a  cellar  at  Skepsis  for  two  hundred  years  after  the  great 
Stagirite's  death,  were  discovered,  and  a  few  years  later  brought  to 
Rome  on  the  capture  of  the  Attic  capital  by  Sylla,  — is  now  discarded 
by  the  best  authorities.  We  have  direct  testimony,  indeed,  that 
they  were  published  during  the  philosopher's  lifetime,  and  were 
purchased  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  place  in  the  Alexandrian 
library.  A  catalogue  of  them  as  preserved  there  is  still  in  existence. 
Added  to  this,  quotations  were  actually  made  from  them  during  the 
two  centuries  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  unknown.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  story^  though  greatly  exaggerated,  con- 
tains grains  of  truth,  and  that  the  manuscript  of  some  unfin* 
ished  work,  like  the  ''Politics,"  actually  passed  through  such  an 
experience.^  The  equally  familiar  story  of  the  burning  of  the 
Palatine  library  by  Gregory  the  dreat,  and  his  destruction  of  the 
last  copy  of  Livy,  which  up  to  that  time  had  existed  complete,  has 
been  shown  by  Tiraboschi  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  belief,^ 

Certain  other  works  are  known  not  to  have  been  lost  till  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  Thus,  Cicero's  "  De  Republica  "  existed  in  \ 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  did  not  disappear  till  some  time 
in  the  twelfth.^  Petrarch  in  early  life  had  seen  a  book  of  •'  Letters 
and  Epigrams "  by  Augustus,  which  he  could  never  afterwards  find, 
and  Varro's  "  Antiquitates  Rerum  Humanarum  ct  Divinarum."* 
This  too  was  subsequently  lost,  and  has  not  since  been  discovered. 
Cicero's  much-prized  treatise  "De  Gloria"  survived  till  somewhat 
later.  Petrarch  possessed  a  copy  and  loaned  it  to  his  former  teacher, 
Convennevole,  to  read.  The  old  man,  who  was  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, pawned  the  manuscript.  At  length,  being  questioned 
as  to  its  whereabouts,  he  confessed  his  fault,  but  could  not  be 
induced  to  tell  where  he  had  left  it.  The  work  was  never  again 
fouiad.^  The  discovery  of  its  title  in  the  catalogue  of  an  Italian 
convent  about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  joined  to  the  fact  that  no 
trace  of  the  manuscript  itself  could  be  obtained,  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  report  that  Pietro.  Alcionio  had  incorporated  portions  of 
it  in  his  own  work  "  De  Exilio,"  and  had  destroyed  the  rest.  This 
story,  also,  Tiraboschi,  with  his  usual  acumen  and  impartiality,  has 
shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation.®  A  similar  charge,  proba- 
bly with  as  little  reason,  has  sometimes  been  made  against  Filelfo. 

1  Blakesley,  Life  of  Aristotle,  Chap.  VII. ;  Mahaffy,  History  of  Classical  Greek  Utera* 
ture,  Chap.  XIII. 

*  Tiraboschi,  VoL  III.  pp.  S7,  seq. ;  Heeren,  Einl,  §  55. 
'  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  124. 

*  Tiraboschi,  VoL  V.  p.  156;  Gmgiieii6,  Vol.  II.  pp.  397,  398. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  p.  481.  •  Ibid.,  VoL  I.  pp.  481-491. 
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.^  The  spirit  which  found  expression  in  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian,  and  was  exemplified  with  such  unfortunate  zeal  by  Arch- 
bishop Theophilus  in  the  destruction  of  the  Alexatidrian  library, 
continued  more  or  less  to  sway  the  minds  of  men  during  all  the 
centuries  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasticism.  Authors  whose  works  were 
associated  with  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  heathen  were 
regarded  at  best  as  questionable  companions  for  men  believing  them- 
selves divinely  commissioned  to  extirpate  those  practices  from  the 
world.  Hence,  respecting  the  secular  literature,  two  schools  arose  in 
the  early  church:  one  represented  by  Justin  Martyr,  CleiAent  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen,  who  recognized  the  beauties  of  the  classics 
and  sought  to  preserve  their  humanizing  influence  to  mankind ;  the 
other  represented  by  TertuUian,  who  saw  in  them  only  the  writings 
of  pagans  already  suffering  in  hell,  upon  whose  works,  as  upon  their 
lives,  the  curse  of  the  Creator  had  been  eternally  set.  By  degrees  the 
latter  school  gained  the  ascendency,  until  its  tenets  attained  the  august 
rank  of  papal  authority  in  the  policy  of  Gregory  the  GreaL^  Even 
those  scholars  who  steered  a  middle  course  were  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  prevailing  opinions. 

In  256  A.  D.  the  Council  of  Carthage  forbade  bishops  to  read  the 
pagan  works.  St.  Jerome  lamented  that  priests  neglected  the  proph- 
ets and  evangelists  for  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  the  ancient  comedians  and 
amatory  poets,  whom  he  had  long  since  abandoned.^  St.  Augustine 
regretted  the  time  which  he  had  bestowed  on  VirgiL  Gregory  of 
Tours  carried  the  principle  still  further.  Such  enjoyment  was  not 
simply  unfruitful ;  it  was  sinful  and  damnable.  "  Let  us  shun  the 
lying  fables  of  poets,"  he  wrote,  "  and  forego  the  wisdom  of  sages  at 
enmity  with  God,  lest  we  incur  the  doom  of  endless  death  by  sen- 
tence of  our  Lord."®  Gregory  the  Great,  in  a  famous  letter  to 
Desiderius,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  rebuked  him  for  expounding  pagan  lit- 
erature to  certain  persons,  telling  him  it  was  not  meet  that  in  one  and 
the  same  mouth  the  praises  of  Jupiter  should  be  mingled  with  the 
praises  of  Christ,  and  reminding  him  that  he  was  doing  what  would 
be  impious  even  for  a  religious  layman.*  The  tenor  of  these  words 
unfortunately  implies  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  offenders 
like  Desiderius  had  become  only  too  few.  Even  the  learned  Alcuin, 
so  often  put  forward  as  the  representative  of  what  was  best  in  medi- 
aeval erudition,  mourned  that  in  his  early  life  he  had  preferred  the 

1  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  II.  pp.  212-214. 

*  Gmguen6,  Vol.  I.  pp.  14-16;  Maitland,  p.  175,  note. 

'  Symonds,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy :  The  Revival  of  Learning,  p.  6a 

*  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  p.  175;  Ginguen^,  Vol.  I.  p.  48;  Maitland,  pp.  179, 180;  Lecky, 
Vol.  II.  p.  213,  note. 
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masterly  lines  of  Virgil  to  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  forbade  the 
poet's  works  to  be  read  in  the  school  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  lest 
they  should  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  pupils.^  Lanfranc  declared 
secular  learning  unworthy  of  the  sacred  office,  and  in  the  following 
century  Honorius,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  "  Gemma  An- 
imae,"  spoke  with  grief  of  Chose  that  were  so  bereft  of  reason  as  to 
read  "  the  abominable  figments  "  of  the  poets,  or  "  the  captious  argu- 
ments"  of  the  philosophers.  Homer,  Plato,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  had  long 
been  gnashing  their  teeth  in  perdition,  and  their  writings  could  only 
be  harmful  to  the  soul.^  Peter  the  Venerable,  in  a  letter  to  Peter  of 
Poictiers,  expostulates  with  the  latter  for  running  from  school  to 
school  and  devoting  himself  to  secular  literature,  "  reciting  with  the 
comedians,  lamenting  with  the  tragedians,  trifling  with  the  metri- 
cians, deceiving  with  the  poets,  and  deceived  with  the  philosophers."* 
Thus  from  the  second  to  the  fourteenth  century  a  powerful  party  in 
the  church  opposed  its  influence  to  the  cultivation  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, and  although  unable  entirely  to  hold  in  check  those  who  took  a 
different  view,  succeeded  in  placing  formidable  obstacles  in  their 
way  and  thwarting  much  that  might  have  been  accomplished.  This 
fact  really  furnishes  the  key  to  the  literary  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  it  has  been  a  f  Aiitful  source  of 
error.  It  is  common  with  one  class  of  writers*  to  represent  the 
church  as  the  protectress  of  ancient  learning,  to  whose  fostering  care 
we  owe  all  that  we  possess ;  and  with  another  to  paint  her  as  its 
implacable  foe,  in  the  face  of  whose  frown  and  in  spite  of  whose 
opposition  all  progress  has  been  made.  Both  are  equally  wrong. 
There  was  no  time,  at  least  up  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
works  of  the  Latin  poets  and  historians  were  not  as  warmly  enjoyed 
and  loved  by  one  portion  of  the  clergy  and  religious  orders,  as  they 
were  dreaded  and  abhorred  by  the  other.  The  sentiment  of  the 
church  as  a  whole  vacillated  between  these  extremes,  according  to 
the  party  for  the  time  being  in  the  ascendency.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  I.  the  anti-classical  spirit  prevailed.  During  those  of  Syl- 
vester II.,  Nicholas  V.,  Leo  X.,  and  from  that  time  onward,  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  however,  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  classical  scholarship  had  to  strug- 
gle  against  the  gravest  difficulties,  and  was  for  the  most  part  merely 
incidental  amid  the  prevailing  ecclesiasticism  of  the  times.    Books 

^  Ginguen^,  Vol.  I.  p.  75 ;  Symonda,  p.  60. 

^  Maitland,  pp.  181-185.    See  there  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  demons  on  promising 
to  love  Virgil  less  and  the  Psalms  more. 
•Ibid.,  pp.  444-446. 
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were  scarce.  The  libraries  of  schools,  monasteries,  and  even  princes, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  contained  in  general  only  works  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  astrology,  and  scholastic  philosophy,  and  but  few  of 
these.  ^  The  library  of  Oxford  as  late  as  the  year  1300  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  only  a  few  tracts  kept  in  chests  under  St.  Mary's 
Church. 

It  is  to  the  masses  of  the  people  that  the  gospel  of  the  New 
Testament  addresses  itself,  and  in  dealing  with  these  no  church  has 
shown  such  consummate  power  as  the  Catholic  The  Latin  language 
which  survived  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  had,  in  the  mouths 
of  barbarians  who  swarmed  into  the  land  like  locusts,  become  debased 
in  idiom  and  corrupted  in  vocabulary.  This  degraded  dialect,  known 
as  Low  Latin,  the  church,  in  order  to  reach  the  multitudes,  was 
naturally  enough  compelled  to  adopt.  She  did  so  the  more  readily, 
because  abhorring  the  style  of  those  pagan  writers  whose  works  she 
felt  bound  to  condemn.  A  certain  Wolfhard,  in  a  "  Life  of  St. 
Walpurgis,"  (we  quote  from  Symonds,^  wrote  :  "  I  warn  the  curious 
reader  not  to  mind  the  mass  of  barbarism  in  this  little  work ;  I  bid 
him  ponder  what  he  finds  upon  these  pages,  and  seek  the  pearl 
within  the  dung-heap."  Gregory  the  Great  sets  the  matter  in  still 
stronger  light :%' The  place  and  government  of  prepositions  and 
the  cases  of  nouns  I  scorn  to  observe,  since  I  deem  it  eminently 
unfit  to  restrict  the  words  of  the  heavenly  oracle  to  the  rules  of 
Donatus."'  Even  this  is  outdone  by  the  language  of  a  monk  of 
Cordova:  "Let  philosophers  and  impure  scholars  of  Donatus  ply 
their  windy  problems  with  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  grunting  of 
swine,  snarling  with  skinned  throat  and  teeth ;  let  the  foaming  and 
bespittled  grammarians  belch,  while  we  remain  evangelical  servants  of 
Christ,  true  followers  of  rustic  simplicity."  *  This  feeling  is  further 
exemplified  in  the  popular  opinion  entertained  of  Virgil  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  regarded  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  magician  and 
mighty  vdzard,  capable  of  performing  all  sorts  of  wonders  by  his  occult 
powers.  The  well-known  grotto  of  Posilipo.  at  Naples,  indeed  was 
supposed  to  have  been  magically  constructed  by  him.  in  this  way. 
The  same  qualities  were  attributed  to  other  poets,  by  whose  arts 
an  age  of  puerile  impotence  imagined  that  the  huge  vaults  of  Roman 
baths,  palaces,  temples,  and  amphitheatres  had  been  suspended  in 
the  air.^ 

1  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  V.  p.  140 ;  Ginguen6,  Vol.  II.  p.  256.  *  Pages  60, 61. 

*  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  p.  173 ;  Symonds,  loc.  cH.    Pietro  Damiani,  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  expresses  the  same  sentiment    Maitland,  p.  184. 
^  Symonds,  loc,  cit,  *  Symonds,  pp.  65  and  143. 
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It  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  see  a  few  specie 
mens  of  the  Latin  of  those  barbarous  times.  The  following  exam- 
ples present  incorrectness  in  spelling,  in  the  formation  of  cases,  in 
the  government  of  prepositions,  and  in  the  agreement  of  attributives. 
These  for  the  most  part  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  correct  forms 
will  suggest  themselves  at  a  glance.  "  Eorumque  novilissimis  suvo- 
les^'  \  "ut  inter  eis  dissentio  fiat";  "una  cum  indiculum''  ;  "una 
cum  omnes  BerbetanV^ ;  "aut  tam  de  resipiendi  eos  quam  de  nostro 
Misso";  "unus  fuit  ex  septem  diaconibtis'*  \  "de  expositionem'^  \ 
"  mandragora,  genus  pumi  [pomi]  simillum  [simillimum  Y\  parvo 
pepanis  speciem  vel  odore*' ;  "orate  autem  ne  fiztfuca  vestra hieme."  ^ 
These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  utter  chaos  into  which 
a  noble  language  may  fall 

But  although  so  corrupt,  Latin  still  survived,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  human  mind  sooner  or  later  should  work  its  way  backward 
toward  those  masterpieces  which  existed  in  its  literature.  A  knowl- 
edge of  it  was  necessary  for  the  services  of  the  church,  for  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  authors  who  expounded  and  fixed  her  theology  and 
polity,  and  for  the  composition  of  new  works  in  the  same  field 
Hence  the  rules  of  grammar  must  be  taught,  and  their  application 
must  be  studied  in  the  works  of  classical  writers.  By  degrees  this 
brought  about  such  an  improvement  in  taste,  and  such  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  masterpieces,  as  ultimately  mol- 
lified the  views  entertained  of  their  authors.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is 
this  change  of  sentiment  better  shown  than  in  the  reverence  which 
Dante  exhibits  for  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  great  souls  in  the 
"Inferno."  The  words  of  greeting  —  Onorate  V altissimo  poeta^ 
"honor  the  highest  of  bards "^ — which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  spirits  on  the  return  of  Virgil  to  their  midst,  stand  engraven  on 
his  own  cenotaph  in  Santa  Croce,  as  the  most  fitting  expression, 
even  at  the  present  day,  of  his  country's  love  and  devotion  to 
himself. 

In  this  change  of  sentiment  the  rise  of  the  universities  played  an 
important  part.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  schools  existed  in  con- 
nection with  many  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries.  These  fur- 
nished the  chief  means  of  education  for  both  clergy  and  laity,  and 
in  them  Cicero  and  the  Latin  poets  and  historians  were  more  or  less 
read.  The  opening  of  the  universities  in  this  century,  however,  was 
marked  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  attracted  to  them  thousands 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.     In  some,  as  the  universities 

^  Muratori,  Antichit^  Italiane,  Voh  VII.,  Diss.  43,  pp.  60^  97-100,  104-106. 
«  Inferno,  Canto  IV.  1.  8a 
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of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  the  studies  of  the  trivium  — that  is, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  —  prevailed  from  the  outset;  in  others 
they  were  soon  introduced.  Even  the  University  of  Bologna,  which 
was  famous  chiefly  as  a  school  of  law,  established  a  chair  of  gram- 
mar and  belles-lettres,  and  called  to  it  Buoncompagno,  of  Florence, 
as  early  as  1208.1  This  tendency  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  was  the 
first  expression  of  a  spirit  which  could  result  only  in  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  ancient  literature.  For  a  long  time,  however, 
these  branches  were  subservient  to  the  more  serious  business  of  the 
universities,  which  was  the  study  of  civil  and  canon  law,  theology 
and  medicine ;  but  they  were  destined  ultimately  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  development  of  their  own.  Yet  even  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  was  deemed  their  more  important  work,  the  universi- 
ties contributed  an  element  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  this  move- 
ment by  secularizing  learning,  transferring  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  to  those  of  the  laity.  Of  the  myriads  of  students  who  sought 
instruction  within  their  walls,  many,  and  probably  by  far  the  greater 
number,  were  destined  to  find  employment  as  physicians,  to  follow 
the  profession  of  advocates  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  lecturers  and  professors  in  the  universities  themselves.  Thus 
was  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the  classical  renaissance^  which 
was  a  secular  movement,  entirely  outside  of  the  church,  and  in  which 
the  clergy  played  only  an  incidental  part. 

The  wonderful  activity  of  the  universities  in  the  study  of  Roman 
law  in  the  twelfth  century  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  discovery 
of  the  "  Pandects  "  of  Justinian  by  the  Pisans,  in  the  sack  of  Amalfi 
in  1 135  or  1 137.  According  to  the  common  account,  the  codex  was 
carried  to  Pisa,  and  kept  there  till  the  subjugation  of  that  town  by 
Florence  in  1406.  It  was  then  conveyed  to  the  latter  city,  where  it 
still  remains  in  the  Laurentian  library.  The  opinion,  first  advanced 
by  Politian,  that  this  was  the  identical  manuscript  written  by  the 
hand  of  Tribonianus  and  sent  into  Italy  by  Justinian  in  554,  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  although  it  is  believed  to  date  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  The  story  of  its  discovery  may  be  true, 
and  the  immense  impulse  given  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  about 
this  time  may  have  been  partly  due  to  this  precious  document ;  but 
Tiraboschi  has  shown  its  entire  uncertainty.  Not  to  take  account 
of  the  improbable,  almost  impossible  statement  of  Roberto  dal 
Monte,  that  the  Pandects  were  discovered  and  taught  at  Bologna  by 
Lanfranc  and  Irnerius  previous  to  1032,  we  find  them  mentioned  in 
a  lawsuit  between  the  bishops  of  Arezzo  and  Siena  in  752.     An 

*  Muratori,  op,  cit.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  145,  Diss.  44. 
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apparent  reference  to  them  occurs  again  in  ySj,  They  existed  in 
France  in  the  ninth  century.  .  They  are  cited  by  Ivo  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  commentaries 
written  upon  them  by  Irnerius  were  in  existence  previous  to  their 
alleged  discovery  in  1135.^ 

The  active  revival  of  classical  taste  began  with  Petrarch,  who  was  \ 
bom  at  Arezzo  in  1304.  The  secularization  of  scholarship  had 
already  taken  place,  and  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  master- 
pieces were  acknowledged.  There  was  need  of  but  one  sympathetic 
and  impassioned  nature  to  touch  with  the  spark  of  its  enthusiasm  and 
kindle  to  a  blaze  the  materials  which  for  two  centuries  had  been 
preparing.  That  one  was  the  young  poet  of  Arezzo.  Keenly  alive 
to  all  that  was  best  in  antiquity,  and  foreseeing  as  with  prophetic  eye 
the  brilliant  possibilities  of  the  future,  he  threw  himself  with  mind 
and  soul  into  the  task  of  awakening  mankind  to  the  new  life  which 
lay  before  them.  Even  when  a  boy  he  had  caught  an  inspiration  of 
delight  from  the  musical  prose  of  Cicero,  its  beauties  charming 
his  ear  when  as  yet  he  could  not  comprehend  its  meaning.  The 
feeling  grew  with  years,  leading  him  to  read  with  joy  and  copy  with 
eagerness  such  manuscripts  as  came  within  his  reach.  His  love  of 
books,  indeed,  was  almost  unlimited,  and  is  surpassed  not  even  by 
the  defender  of  Archias  himself.^  To  this  he  added  a  boundless  love 
for  whatever  pertained  to  the  two  great  nations  of  the  past.  He 
wandered  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Eternal  City,  mourning  that  nowhere 
was  she  less  known  than  in  Rome  herself;^  climbed  the  broken 
arches  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  sat  there  to  muse  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  greatness ;  collected  coins  and  inscriptions,  lamented 
the  desecration  of  ancient  monuments,  laid  plans  for  reselling  their 
treasures  from  destruction,  and  declared  that  if  the  former  mistress 
of  the  world  should  once  more  come  to  know  herself,  she  would 
again  rise  from  the  dust.  He  urged  Boccaccio  to  undertake  the 
study  of  Greek  in  order  to  translate  into  Latin  the  works  of  Homer, 
"who,"  he  strikingly  says,  alluding  to  his  own  ignorance  of  the  Ian- 

1  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  pp.  100-103,  601-637,  VoL  VI.  p.  851 ;  Muratori,  Vol.  VII.  pp. 
I34-I39»  Diss.  44;  Ginguen6,  Vol.  I.  pp.  128-130;  Montfaucon,  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarum, 
Vol.  I.  p.  413. 

'^  Compare  the  passage  quoted  by  Symonds,  p.  73,  note,  with  the  closing  lines  of  Pro 
Archia,  Chap  VII. 

*  *'  Nusquam  minus  Roma  cognoscitur  quam  Romse."  Symonds,  p.  1 50,  note.  Compare 
Spenser's  translation  ofBella/s  Ruines  of  Rome :  — 

**  Thou  stranger  which  for  Rome  in  Rome  here  seekest, 
And  naught  of  Rome  in  Rome  perceiv'st  at  all." 
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guage,  "  is  dumb  to  me,  and  I  am  deaf  to  him."  *  He  afterwards 
began  the  study  of  Greek  himself,  and  in  1342  commenced  to  read 
Plato  under  the  monk  Barlaam.  A  chief  feature  of  Petrarch's  ser- 
vices to  literature,  however,  was  the  zeal  which  he  awakened  for  the 
discovery  and  transcription  of  classical  manuscripts.  Beginning 
with  a  desire  to  obtain  the  works  of  his  favorite  author,  Cicero,  it 
gradually  grew  to  an  enthusiasm  for  recovering  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  lost  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  With  this  aim  he  ransacked 
every  nook  and  corner  which  he  felt  could  contain  manuscripts  of 
value.  If  he  learned  of  persons  about  to  travel  in  foreign  lands,  he 
communicated  to  them  all  the  information  in  his  possession,  urging 
them  to  make  inquiries  and  institute  search  wherever  there  was  the 
slightest  hope  that  their  labors  would  be  rewarded.  In  this  way  he 
either  sent  or  travelled  to  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Greece,  and 
even  England.  As  the  fruit  of  his  efforts,  he  discovered  at  Verona 
in  1345  Cicero's  "  Letters"  to  Atticus,  Brutus,  his  brother  Quintus, 
and  Octavianus,  — the  latter  regarded  as  spurious ;  the  "Epistolae  ad 
Familiares  "  at  Vercelli,  somewhat  later ;  two  orations  of  the  same 
author  at  Liege,  — their  titles,  however,  not  given ;  the  lost  "  Institu- 
tions" of  Quintilian  at  Florence  in  1350,  though  in  a  badly  mutilated 
condition ;  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  works  of  Cato ;  Varro.  "De  Agri- 
cultura " ;  Censorinus  "  De  Die  Natali "  ;  and  several  comedies  of 
Platus.*  Of  these  the  Quintilian  seems  really  to  have  been  found 
by  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio,  and  to  have  been  presented  by  him  to 
Petrarch. 

The  impulse  which  Petrarch  gave  to  learning  did  not  cease  with 
his  death.  Giovanni  da  Ravenna,  who  for  many  years  had  served 
him  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  catching  his  master's  enthusiasm, 
set  out  as  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  Latin  literature.  His  example 
was  taken  up  by  others,  and  thus  arose  the  numerous  self-<:onstituted 
professors  who  went  about  from  city  to  city,  reading  and  expounding 
to  admiring  audiences  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  These,  while 
the  chief  energies  of  the  universities  were  absorbed  by  other  things, 
carried  forward  the  movement  which  Petrarch  had  begun,  and  were 
among  the  leading  promoters  of  the  classical  revival.  This  interest 
was  not  limited  to  Latin.  The  crusades  had  once  more  opened  up 
the  path  between  Italy  and  Greece,^  and  scholars  of  the  two  nations 

1 "  Homerus  tuus  apud  me  mutus,  immo  yero  apod  ilium  surdus  sum."  Symonds,  p.  74, 
note. 

*  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  V.  pp.  154-163;  Ginguen^,  Vol.  II.  pp.  394-399;  TeuflEd,  History  ol 
Roman  Literature,  §  170,  5  (London.  1873,  2  vols.,  8vo). 

'  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  IIL  p.  403 ;  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  137.  The  crusaders  had  also  brought 
with  them  some  manuscripts  from  the  East 
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no  longer  felt  it  impossible  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
newly  awakened  sense  of  the  importance  of  Hellenic  learning  found 
practical  expression  in  the  establishment  of  the  chair  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Florence,  to  which  the  incompetent  Leontius 
Pilatus  was  called  about  1360.  The  arrival  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras 
to  fill  the  same  post  in  1396  or  1397,  was  marked  by  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  all  the  principal  Florentine  scholars  imme- 
diately enrolling  themselves  as  his  pupils.  From  that  moment  the 
determination  of  Italy  to  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  scholarship  was 
assured.  The  sun  of  the  fourteenth  century  sank  auspiciously,  to 
rise  without  a  cloud  upon  the  brilliant  period  of  the  fifteenth. 

[To  hi  continued  in  the  next  number^ 
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THE   EDUCATION   OF  THE   PUBLIC   WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND^THEIR    WORK. 

BY  GRACE  C.   BIBB. 

In  our  government  the  voice  of  the  people  is  indeed  the  supreme 
law.  It  is  this  voice  of  the  people  that  legislators  of  both  parties 
attempt  to  interpret  or  to  anticipate  ;  for  who  can  be  so  sensitive  to 
popular  opinion  as  he  whose  official  life  depends  on  the  popular  vote  ? 
In  short,  what  the  public  demands,  its  representatives  yield  without 
argument ;  what  the  public  disapproves,  its  representatives  condemn 
unheard. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to 
normal-school  interests.     If  the  professional   training  of  teachers 
commends  itself  to  the  people,  it  will  even  more  strongly  commend 
itself  to  legislatures,  the  immediate  arbiters  of  destiny.     It  is  there-  . 
fore  of  great  moment  that  we  gain  to  the  support  of  normal  schools 
intelligent  popular  sentiment,  —  of  all  enemies  to  an  individual  or  to 
a  cause  the  one  most  to  be  feared,  of  all  allies  the  one  most  to  be 
desired.     For  effort  in  this  direction  the  time  seems  propitious; 
the  attention  now  directed  to  the  subject  of  education  by  non-pro- 
fessional writers  is  an  augury  of  good,  and  it  encourages  the  belief 
that  now,  more  than  ever  before,  discussion  by  teachers  of  the  varied 
conditions  of  American  instruction  will  attract  notice,  and  aid   in 
gaining  for  that  in  the  system  which  is  worthy,  efficient  support 
That  everything  in  the  system  is  worthy,  no  one  will  claim.     To  the 
efficiency  of  State  education,  nothing  more  directly  contributes  than 
the  personal   character  and   professional   attainments   of  teachers, 
whose  training  at  public  expense  is  consequently  a  simple  matter  of 
economy  in  any  State  undertaking  to  educate  its  citizens.     The  gen- 
eral objects  of  normal  instruction,  to  say  nothing  of  its  methods,  are, 
however,  even  yet  too  imperfectly  understood  and  too  inadequately 
appreciated  to  release  those  familiar  with   this  work  from  further 
attempt  at  its  explication ;  though  it  is  probably  true  that  much  of 
the  uncertainty  noticeable  in  the  popular  attitude  assumed  toward 
normal  schools  is  the  reflex  of  a  like  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  nor- 
mal workers  themselves,  who,  while  agreeing  that  the  object  of  these 
schools  is,  in  general,  pedagogical  training,  yet  dififer  widely,  not 
merely  in  the  extent  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion, but  even,  as  the  discussions  of  the  National  Association  abun- 
dantly prove,  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  itself.     To 
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find  a  ground  of  agreement  for  ourselves  would  seem,  then,  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  rational  public  advocacy  of  our  cause.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  scientific  pedagogy  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article,  which  concerns  itself  rather  with 
administration  and  general  economy ;  in  these,  however,  as  well  as  in 
matters  more  important,  greater  uniformity  is  much  to  be  desired. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  right  of  the 
normal  school  to  be  rests  wholly  upon  its  professional  character ;  as 
performing  any  function  other  than  that  of  training  the  teacher,  it 
has  no  place  in  a  system  of  schools.  It  is  not  enough  that  profes- 
sional work  be  regarded  as  the  principal  business  of  the  institution, 
still  less  that  this  work  be  looked  upon  as  incidental :  it  must  be 
recognized  as  the  only  ground  upon  which  normal  schools  may 
advance  a  claim  to  separate  existence  or  to  public  support. 

The  proposition  just  enunciated,  though  fundamental  and  appar- 
ently simple,  will  need  both  statement  and  demonstration  as  long  as 
normal  instruction  shall  be  forced,  before  the  legislatures  of  so  many 
States,  to  renew  biennially  its  struggle,  if  not  for  existence,  at  least 
for  adequate  maintenance.  The  report  for  1879-80  of  the  Normal 
School  of  California  discusses  this  matter,  and  indicates  the  only 
canon  of  criticism  by  which  normal  work,  in  general,  can  be  rightly 
tested  It  having  been  charged,  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
urged  as  against  an  appropriation  for  rebuilding  the  normal  school, 
that  other  schools  produced  better  scholars,  the  president  says, 
"The  normal  scl|ool  is  not  a  high  school ;  nor  is  it  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  university.  It  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  district  schools  of  California.  Its  course  of  study 
and  training  are  all  formed  with  this  object  only  in  view." 

Thirty  years  ago,  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  of  lamented  memory,  held 
these  views :  "  The  normal  schools,  to  answer  their  design,  must  aim 
more  at  furnishing  that  peculiar  training  which  teachers  require,  and 
which  the  public  schools  cannot  give.  Then  the  necessity  of  their 
existence  will  be  apparent  to  all,  and  no  other  schools  or  institutiona 
will  complain  of  being  forced  into  competition  with  those  enjoying 
State  patronage."  That  mixed  work  is  felt,  even  by  its  advocates, 
to  be  a  temporary  expedient  rather  than  a  permanent  policy,  their 
own  utterances  sufficiently  demonstrate,  even  Dr.  Richard  Edwards, 
the  Nestor  of  normal  work  in  the  West,  admitting,  in  his  address 
before  the  National  Association  on  "  Normal  Schools  :  Their  Past 
and  their  Future,"  that  though  the  readiness  of  these  schools  to 
take  on  mixed  work  has,  in  his  opinion,  rendered  them  acceptable 
to  the  people,  this,  as  well  as  the   extended  influence  which  he 
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thinks  has  been  thus  acquired,  has  been,  perhaps,  effective  only  for 
the  time  being.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  advocates  of  that 
view  of  the  office  of  the  normal  school  which  bases  its  plea  for 
recognition  on  the  willingness  to  undertake  any  general  labor  in 
education  which  may  be  otherwise  unprovided  for,  it  seems  certain 
that  whatever  measure  of  apparent  success  may  at  first  attend  the 
experiment  will  be  gained  at  the  expense  both  of  permanency  and 
of  usefulness,  will  naturally  bring  about  undignified  competition 
with  academic  institutions,  will  leave  the  people  in  doubt  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  school's  existence,  and  will  afford  hostile  or  indifferent 
legislatures  a  pretext  for  withholding  the  appropriations  necessary 
for  its  support.  This  pretext  can  be  of  little  avail  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  reply  to  it  as  did  the  president  of  the  normal  school  at  San 
Jos6,  but  otherwise  may  prove  the  means  of  seriously  crippling  the 
resourches  of  our  professional  schools,  if  not  of  destroying  them 
altogether.  Upon  this  point,  then,  that  State  support  can  be  asked 
for  the  normal  school  only  in  its  professional  character,  all  teachers 
should  be  agreed. 

Granting  this  agreement,  however,  there  arises  the  question. 
Should  the  normal  school  in  its  professional  character  undertake 
academic  work?  Reply  will  disclose  many  of  those  differences 
among  normal  workers  themselves,  which  have  for  a  long  time 
agitated  professional  assemblies ;  their  discussion  here  might  seem 
gratuitous,  but  for  their  influence  on  popular  opinion*  Our  solution 
of  this  problem  is  important  for  many  reasons. 

Academic  instruction  may  be  given  in  normal  schools  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  pupils,  professional  and  non-professional ;  in  many 
institutions  it  is  given  to  both  classes  at  once.  The  dangers  of  this 
plan  have  of  late  become  so  evident  that  many  schools  formerly 
admitting  non-professional  students  have  now  taken  lAeasures  to 
exclude  them.  This  is  true  of  the  normal  schools  of  my  own  State; 
in  many  localities,  however,  the  practice  continues,  and  inevitably 
places  schools  of  pedagogy  in  a  false  position  before  the  people; 
The  elevation  of  the  normal  school  to  its  true  plane  will  undoubt- 
edly exclude  all  students  not  taking  a  regular  professional  course. 

Whether  or  not  professional  students  shall  be  pledged  to  engage 
in  teaching  upon  completion  of  their  course,  seems  to  depend  upon 
circumstances  j  they  should,  as  is  generally  believed,  be  so  pledged 
in  separate  State  and  city  schools,  established  and  maintained  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  situated  The  propriety  of  their  being  so  pledgedt 
where  the  normal  school  is  associated  with  a  university  as  one  of 
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the  distinct  professional  schools,  is  more  doubtful,  as  it  would  seem 
to  create  a  distinction  between  students  of  this  department  and 
those  of  the  co-ordinate  schools  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  engineering, 
or  of  agriculture,  whose  students  are  not  pledged  to  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  though  required  to  follow  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  in  which  the  profession  is  taught.  But  while  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  a  university  any  properly  qualified  person,  who 
wishes,  for  whatever  reason,  to  become  a  student  of  pedagogics,  can 
be  refused  admission  to  normal  classes,  there  can  certainly  be  no 
doubt  that  when  thus  admitted  he  must  be  required  to  assume  all 
the  work  undertaken  by  the  other  professional  students,  and  under 
precisely  similar  conditions.  The  admission  of  academic  students 
is  injurious  to  the  normal  school  both  internally  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  public.  The  normal  school  cannot,  in  the  time  allotted  to 
its  work,  give — even  should  this  be  desirable — such  attention  to 
general  scholarship  as  will  enable  its  graduates  to  compete  success- 
fully in  this  respect  with  the  graduates  of  purely  academic  institu-. 
tions  presumably  of  the  same  rank.  To  admit  this  is  to  derogate 
nothing  from  the  dignity  oi  the  professional  school.  Extent  and 
range  of  imparted  scholarship,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term, 
by  no  means  furnish  a  test  of  the  value  of  pedagogical  training.  It 
is  very  certain,  then,  that  if  non-professional  students  are  admitted, 
they  or  the  professional  students  must  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage ; 
for  either  instruction  will  be  given  with  direct  reference  to  the 
primary  aim  of  the  school,  as  it  should  imdoubtedly  be  given,  or  it 
will  take  the  form  usually  given  to  it  in  ordinary  schools,  with  no 
attention  to  the  objectifying  of  methods.  In  the  former  case,  where 
mental  processes  in  the  reception  and  imparting  of  knowledge  are 
constantly  analyzed,  where  the  pupil  studies  each  part  of  a  presented 
subject  until  presumably  competent  to  instruct  classes  therein,  the 
necessary  attention  to  detail  will  occupy  much  time,  which  the  non- 
professional student  might  employ  to  better  advantage  in  work  less 
critical  and  analytic,  and  in  a  school  whose  teacher  instructs  logi- 
cally, indeed,  and  philosophically,  but  with  no  special  care  to  render 
his  methods  objective.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  attempted  to 
adapt  the  work  of  the  normal  school  to  the  needs  of  non-professional 
pupils,  its  special  function  is  lost ;  becoming,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  institution  for  academic  culture,  it  forfeits  at  once  the 
respect  of  the  professional  students  whose  interests  it  has  rendered 
subsidiary,  and  its  right  to  claim  from  the  people  recognition  and 
support. 
The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  academic  instruction  in  our  nor- 
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mal  schools  will  not,  however,  wholly  disappeaF  with  the  exclusion 
of  non-professional  pupils,  but  will  recur  when  we  seek  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  normal  school  shall  take  upon  itself  the  academic 
instruction  of  its  strictly  professional  students.  The  views  held  on 
this  point  by  persons  of  equal  ability,  honesty,  and  experience  seem 
often  diametrically  opposed ;  they  are,  however,  not  irreconcilable. 
A  statement  of  the  opinions  held  will  show  that  both  parties  believe 
the  normal  school  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  such  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  its  graduates  as  shall 
render  them  competent,  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  to  teach  these 
subjects.  The  diploma  of  a  protessional  school  is  justly  understood  to 
imply  in  its  possessor  scholarship  and  character,  as  well  as  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  pedagogy  and  their  practical  application ; 
but  the  kind  and  degree  of  scholarship  required  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  schools  for  which  these  graduates  have  been  prepared,  being 
necessarily  more  limited  in  those  schools  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
train  teachers  for  elementary  instruction  than  in  those  whose  design 
is  to  train  teachers  for  secondary  and  superior  schools.  That  in 
either  case  the  scholarship  should  be,  within  its  natural  limits, 
entirely  thorough,  — more  thorough,  even,  than  academic  schools  can 
make  it,  —  is  undoubted,  though  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
graduates  of  pedagogical  courses  are  not  to  be  judged  primarily  by 
their  range  of  scholarship.  It  is  held  by  many  that  since  it  is  plainly 
the  office  of  the  normal  school  to  apply  the  test  to  knowledge,  it 
ought,  as  the  basis  of  its  professional  instruction,  to  undertake  the 
academic  work  necessary  to  insure  adequate  preparation  on  the  part 
of  its  undergraduates.  On  this  side  of  the  question,  it  is  said  that 
normal  work  is  twofold  :  the  preparation  in  subject-matter,  and  the 
additional  preparation  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
when  acquired,  together  with  that  knowledge  of  the  true  aims  of 
education  which  forms  the  foundation  for  all  effective  effort  in  the 
department  of  pedagogy. 

As  opposed  to  'the  view  just  set  forth,  it  has  been  said  and  is  now 
very  forcibly  repeated  that  no  school  can  properly  claim  to  be  pro- 
fessional which  admits  academic  studies  under  any  guise  into  its 
curriculum.  Conducted  on  the  plan  implied  by  this  party,  normal 
instruction  will  include  the  science  of  pedagogics,  the  history  of 
education,  school  economy,  together  with  methods  of  instruction 
presented  didactically.  In  a  higher  university  course,  where  the 
other  preparation  is  assumed,  this  may  be  admirable  and  all-suffi- 
cient ;  in  a  separate  normal  school,  or  in  the  normal  department  of 
a  university,  where  the  needs  of  several  classes  of  students  are  to 
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be  taken  into  account,  something  more  is  necessary.  One  point 
ought,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood  by  normal  workers  them- 
selves and  by  the  people ;  which  is  that  while  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  professional  school,  in  the  attempt  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
school  system  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated,  to  take  on,  for 
the  time  being,  elementary  academic  instruction,  that  it  does  this 
by  reason  of  the  condition  of  things,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  not 
as  its  legitimate  work.  Indeed,  the  ground  upon  which  both  parties 
may  meet  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  should  before  the  public  be  strongly 
emphasized. 

Whether  branches  of  instruction  be  taught  de  novOy  or  whether 
they  be  merely  reviewed,  each  should  be  presented  with  special 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  student  is  a  prospective  teacher,  who 
must  not  only  acquire  certain  knowledge,  but  must  also  be  made 
conscious  of  his  methods,  and  who  must  constantly  be  required  to 
make  his  acquirements  practical  by  bringing  them  immediately  to 
bear  on  the  professional  labor  for  which  he  is  in  training.  In  so 
far  as  subjects  of  instruction  are  thus  presented,  they  fall  distinctly 
into  the  sphere  of  professional  Tvork,  and  should  be  so  considered. 

In  practical  adjustment  it  will  be  found  that  elementary  studies, 
so  called,  should  be  carefully  reviewed  but  not  originally  taught ;  for 
the  pupil  can  easily  acquire  proficiency  in  arithmetic  and  geography, 
as  well  as  practical  grammar,  before  attaining  that  mental  maturity 
at  which  alone  the  training  of  the  professional  school  can  be  valu- 
able. If  the  subject  be  well  in  mind,  a  review,  when  the  whole  is 
grasped,  will  be  most  effective,  and  can  be  turned  directly  to  account 
as  a  means  of  training  in  pedagogy.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  three  R's  and  their  immediate  connec- 
tions is  indispensable  to  the  teacher  of  any  grade.  The  review  of 
such  studies  is  a  necessity,  in  order  that  the  mode  of  their  presenta- 
tion to  classes  may  be  understood  by  the  prospective  teacher,  who 
assumes  toward  the  fund  of  knowledge  already  in  his  possession  a 
new  attitude  at  the  moment  when  he  begins  the  work  of  special 
pedagogical  training.  Up  to  this  time,  unless  he  has  had  his  profes- 
sion in  view  from  the  first,  and  has  considered  it  with  more  of 
seriousness  and  of  logical  directness  than  is  the  habit  of  youth,  he 
has  thought  little  of  the  bearing  of  any  branch  of  study  upon  his 
own  intellectual  development,  or  upon  that  of  others.  Indeed, 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  reflection  upon  the  educational 
value  of  any  subject  of  instruction  is  out  of  the  question,  before  the 
entire  subject,  at  least  in  its  salient  features,  shall  have  been  mas- 
tered, without  also  considerable  maturity  of  intellect,  and  an  approxi- 
voL.  I.  39 
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mate  knowledge  of  the  mind  itself  in  its  capabilities  and  in  its  mode 
of  development.  With  more  advanced  studies,  the  difficulty  in  origi- 
nally presenting  the  subjects  as  they  are  afterward  to  be  taught  is 
less  than  in  the  branches  already  spoken  of ;  yet  even  here  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  thorough  general 
acquaintance  with  the  matter  of  instruction,  whose  methods  it  is 
peculiarly  the  province  of  the  normal  school  to  teach,  may  be  made 
a  condition  of  the  admission  of  students  to  its  privileges.  At  pres- 
ent such  a  requirement  is  impossible  for  all  subjects,  and  even  in  the 
best  schools  can  only  be  approximated ;  it  is,  however,  an  end  to  be 
kept  hopefully  in  view.  We  conclude,  then,  that  while  emphasizing 
most  strongly  the  professional  character  of  the  normal  school,  and 
while  denying  to  it  the  right  to  receive  into  its  classes  non- 
professional students,  and  even  to  impart  to  its  professional  stu- 
dents academic  instruction  merely  as  such,  we  must  still  admit  that 
it  may,  with  decided  advantage,  make  a  thorough  review  of  the  ele- 
mentary branches  taught  in  the  common  schools  the  basis  of  an 
exposition  of  methods  of  instruction,  and  may  also  legitimately 
afford  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  such  more  advanced  sub- 
jects as  are  required  in  its  graduates,  and  for  which  provision  is  as 
yet  not  otherwise  made,  if  only  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  methods 
are  quite  as  important  as  is  matter. 

As  to  the  details  involved  in  carrying  out  the  idea  that  whatever 
is  taught  is  to  be  regarded,  primarily,  as  means  of  pedagogical  train- 
ing, they  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  grade  of  the  school  and  the 
needs  of  various  localities,  but  will  consist  in  the  main  of  didactic 
exposition  of  the  culture  value  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
of  the  different  ways  in  which  it  ought  to  be  presented  to  persons  of 
different  degrees  of  intellectual  growth,  together  with  practical 
illustration  thereof  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  an  exemplification 
of  the  unfolded  principles  by  the  actual  conduct  of  classes  either  in 
the  normal  school  itself,  or  in  the  practice  school,  should  there  be 
one.  The  pupil's  work  in  either  case  must,  to  be  valuable,  be  under 
direct  supervision.  It  is  believed  that  with  such  an  understanding 
of  the  function  of  academic  studies  in  the  normal  school  generally 
accepted  among  teachers  themselves,  the  public  may  much  more 
readily  be  led  to  recognize  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
professional  and  the  academic  school,  as  dependent  not  alone  on 
difference  of  aim,  but  also  on  difference  in  the  conduct  of  work  as 
conditioned  by  the  difference  of  aim. 

Upon  still  another  point  there  is  danger  of  public  misapprehension 
of  our  work  ;  and  this  point  is  approached  with  hesitation,  because 
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discussion  of  it  may  seem  to  imply  greater  fault  than  exists.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  most  powerful  means  by  which  normal 
schools  can  appeal  to  public  sentiment  is  through  their  graduates ; 
by  these,  as  they  go  in  and  out  among  the  people  in  the  home  or  in 
the  school-room,  are"  we  daily  brought  to  judgment,  — to  a  judgment 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  since  no  more  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual world  than  in  the  physical  do  "  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns 
or  figs  of  thistles."  It  is  charged  that  some  of  these  representatives 
of  normal  schools  carry  into  their  work  a  certain  dogmatic  self-asser- 
tion, sufficiently  unpleasant  when  dignified  by  sound  scholarship  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  pedagogics,  but  offensive  in  the  last  degree 
when  sustained  only  by  very  moderate  scientific  or  literary  attain- 
ments and  by  no  particular  pedagogical  skill.  Perhaps  no  one  agency 
has  done  so  much  to  produce  a  feeling  of  antagonism  toward  our 
schools  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  no  other  reason  for  hostility 
than  the  assumption  of  this  class  of  young  persons,  who  are  espe- 
cially obnoxious  to  the  veteran  teacher  and  more  mildly  obnoxious  to 
other  sensible  people  everywhere. 

The  trouble  lies  not  in  disliking  the  self-assertion  of  these 
persons,  but  in  looking  upon  it  as  a  natural  result  of  professional 
training,  as  something  fostered  by  the  normal  school.  In  very  few 
cases  can  normal-school  teachers  be  held  responsible,  in  such  cases, 
for  any  sins  other  than  those  of  omission:  pretensions  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  encouraged ;  they  have  only  not  been  sufficiently 
repressed.  The  class  of  students  above  *described  is  not  large 
enough  to  be  justly  regarded  as  at  all  representative,  and  its  exist- 
ence is  readily  accounted  for.  The  small  number  composing  it  are 
generally  found  to  be  the  brighter  children  of  families  comparatively 
uneducated.  The  pupil  measures  himself,  as  is  but  natural,  by  the 
persons  with  whom  his  daily  life  is  spent,  and  who,  by  reason  of 
his  knowledge,  whose  amount  they  have  no  means  of  testing,  yield 
ready  assent  to  his  tacit  claim  of  superiority;  his  social  position, 
which  has  not  already  brought  him  into  the  society  of  people  of 
education  and  culture,  will  hardly  do  much  more  for  him  in  the 
isolated  scliool  district,  where  in  all  probability  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  labor ;  he  will  find  little  in  his  pupils  which  will  lead  to  his 
detection  of  the  weakness  of  his  armor  of  self-importance :  and  thus 
he  will  in  time  become  a  living  example  of  all  that  has  ever  made 
the  word  "  pedagogue  "  a  reproach. 

While  the  general  public  shall  continue  to  consider  systems  of 
education,  chains  of  which  the  strength  is  that  of  the  weakest  link, 
it  will  behoove  us  to  guard  jealously  our  portals  and  our  diplomas 
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against  such  misrepresentatives,  and  perhaps,  even  more  religiously 
than  has  yet  been  our  custom,  to  impress  upon  our  students  the  true 
ideal  of  their  chosen  profession,  —  a  mind,  because  instructed,  always 
accessible  to  wise  influences  and  above  all  tolerant,  a  spirit  eager  for 
culture  and  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  its  own  most  perfect 
development,  but  conscious  of  its  own  limitations,  and  while  bold  yet 
modest. 

With  such  an  ideal,  and  with  a  full  realization  of  the  dignity  and 
great  importance  of  the  work  he  has  chosen,  there  will  be  little  dan- 
ger to  any  one  from  overweening  self-confidence.  Maintaining  his 
self-respect,  justly  demanding  the  confidence  of  hi&  pupils  on  the 
grounds  alike  of  character  and  competence,  he  will  be  welcomed  in 
every  community  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  friend.  He  will  prove  a 
very  apostle  of  normal  instruction.  Of  course,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  claim  that  all  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  can  be 
expected  to  assume  this  lofty  place  in  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  people,  —  that  were  too  much  to  hope ;  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  strive  for  even  in  "this  hasty  world,"  and  in  this  utilita- 
rian age. 

The  claim  of  the  normal  school  to  public  recognition  and  to  pop- 
ular support  being  based  upon  its  professional  character,  to  which 
its  entire  economy  is  subordinated,  the  necessity  for  the  training  of 
teachers  may  be  presented  to  the  people  through  all  the  ordinary 
avenues  for  the  communication  of  thought,  and  particularly  through 
the  medium  of  the  platform  and  the  press.  The  great  world  asks  its 
questions  with  tireless  persistency,  and  in  default  of  other  reply 
answers  its  own  interrogatories.  It  asks  of  normal  schools,  as  of 
any  others,  their  reason  for  existence;  it  is  for  us  to  say  who 
shall  respond 
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THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Part  IL 

by  george  hicks. 

Mr.  White's  definitions  are  no  more  trustworthy  than  his  figures. 
Asserting  that  the  public-school  system  has  completely  failed  "to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  was  established,"  he  proceeds  to 
define  what  is  that  "end,"  and  gives  a  definition  which  is  sufficiently 
preposterous  to  be  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  article. 
He  will  have  it  that  the  public-school  system  is  established  in  order 
that  it  may  be  "a  panacea  [a  cure-all]  for  the  cure  of  social  and 
political  disease,"  and  that  the  prevention  of  all  social  and  political 
evils  is  "the  only  justification  "  of  the  public-school  system,  and  "the 
very  reason  of  its  being."  Well,  the  public-school  system  is  not  such 
a  cure-all.  Neither  are  legislative  bodies  for  the  making  of  laws,  nor 
courts  of  judicature  for  interpreting  and  administering  laws,  nor 
executive  officers  for  enforcing  laws.  Neither  are  churches  nor  uni- 
versities nor  philanthropic  societies.  Neither  are  newspapers  nor 
reviews  nor  libraries.  Not  in  one,  nor  in  all  combined,  is  such  a 
panacea  to  be  found.  If  a  cure  for  all  social  and  political  disease  is 
to  be  their  "only  justification,"  all  institutions,  public  and  private, 
must  go  by  the  board.  That  definition  of  the  "end"  of  the  public- 
school  system  is  not  only  preposterous,  it  is  inexcusable.  The  opin- 
ions and  appeals  and  arguments  of  Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Channing 
and  Bishop  Potter,  and  others  of  recognized  highest  authority  upon 
questions  of  popular  education,  should  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
have  prevented  the  utterance  of  such  rank  nonsense.  More  than 
that:  in  1874,  the  Educational  Bureau  at  Washington  put  forth  an 
authoritative  "  Statement  of  the  Theory  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  of  America,"  bearing  the  signatures  of  some  seventy-five  lead- 
ing educators, — State  and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  residents  of 
colleges,  etc. ;  and  with  that  before  him,  such  representations  as  Mr. 
White  has  made  are  without  excuse.  The  statement  was  prepared 
to  embody  "  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  American  free  school  to 
the  American  commonwealth" ;  and  while  there  is  no  shadow  of  pre- 
tence that  the  public-school  system  will  prevent  all  social  and  political 
evils  and  be  "a  panacea  for  social  and  political  disease,"  there  is  set 
forth  such  a  relation  of  the  public-school  system  to  political  and 
social  needs  as  to  furnish  abundant  justification  for  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  public  schools. 
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However  it  may  be  elsewhere,  the  public-school  system  of  America 
has  a  threefold  ''justification":  (i)  Because  of  the  benefits  which 
arise  from  the  educated  intelligence  of  the  people,  in  whatever  way 
that  intelligence  may  be  acquired  ;  (2)  because  of  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  the  incidental  training  and  discipline  in  school,  while 
acquiring  intelligence ;  (3)  because  of  the  benefits  which  result  from 
the  peculiar  influences  of  a  free  public  school. 

In  America,  educated  intelligence  is  of  special  importance  politi- 
cally, because  the  people  are  makers  of  the  law  as  well  as  subjects  of 
the  law.  It  was  with  regard  to  citizens  who  were  law-makers  that 
the  Greek  philosopher  said,  "Where  education  is  neglected,  it  is 
hurtful  to  the  state."  The  words  of  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
Address  are  as  wise  as  they  are  weighty:  "In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

As  subjects  of  the  law  (other  conditions  and  circumstances  being 
equal),  an  educated  and  intelligent  people  will  be  more  orderly  and 
law-abiding  than  if  they  were  not  educated  and  intelligent.  The 
history  of  America,  brief  as  it  is,  furnishes  more  than  one  illustra- 
tion of  the  general . truth  which  is  thus  stated  by  Bacon:  "Doubt- 
less learning  makes  the  mind  gentle  and  pliable  to  government, 
whereas  ignorance  renders  it  churlish  and  mutinous ;  and  it  is  always 
found  that  the  most  barbarous,  rude,  and  ignorant  times  have  been 
the  most  tumultuous,  changeable,  and  seditious."  While  innumerable 
elements  enter  into  the  question  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  law, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  increase  of  self-respect  tends  to  produce 
an  increased  respect  for  the  community  and  its  laws.  Education, 
therefore,  has  some  influence  in  the  direction  of  producing  a  law. 
abiding  people;  for  educated  intelligence  "adds  to  the  consciousness 
of  power  and  faculty,  and  this,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  increases  the  inval- 
uable and  far-reaching  quality  of  self-respect."  Criminal  statistics, 
as  often  exhibited,  comparing  one  community  with  some  other  com- 
munity, one  nation  with  some  other  nation,  seem  to  be  all  a  jumble 
and  lead  one  nowhither ;  but  take  any  one  community,  sufficiently 
large  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  law- 
abiding  and  orderly  portion  of  the  community  is — except  under  very 
extraordinary  and  exceptional  circumstances  —  the  educated  portion 
of  the  community.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board,  is  cautious  and  guarded  enough  when  he  says,  "  We 
do  not  indeed  suppose  instruction  will,  in  itself,  suffice  to  work  moral 
reformation,  yet  it  is  noteworthy  how  closely  ignorance  and  crime  do 
work  together.     In  1877  there  were  arrested  72,250  persons  who 
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could  not  read  and  write  at  all,  or  could  do  so  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, while  only  2,732  were  arrested  who  could  read  and  write  well/' 
Independent  of  this  consideration,  the  public-school  system  finds 
ample  justification ;  still,  there  is  some  force  and  pertinency  in 
Macaulay's  aphorism,  "The  right  to  hang  includes  the  right  to 
educate." 

The  relation  of  educated  intelligence  to  productive  industry  and 
to  material  prosperity  is  not  at  this  day  doubted  by  any  one,  is  it  ? 
But  I  was  forgetting  that  there  are  some  sentences  in  Mr.  White's 
article  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  more  highly  the  people  are 
educated,  the  less  thrifty  they  become.  I  was  also  forgetting  that 
Dr.  Dabney,  of  Virginia,  whose  words  read  like  an  extract  from  an 
English  parliamentary  debate  fifty  years  ago,  says :  "  If  our  civiliza- 
tion is  to  continue  there  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fabric 
a  class  who  must  work  and  not  read."  Deferring  for  the  present 
any  comments  of  my  own,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  words  of  M. 
Buisson,  a  very  prominent  educator  of  France,  who  visited  America 
in  1876  as  president  of  a  French  educational  commission,  and  spent 
several  months  in  the  study  of  the  American  public-school  system, 
and  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  am  indebted  to  Gen- 
eral Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the  translation  of  M. 
Buisson's  very  valuable  report,  in  which  I  find  the  following  touching 
the  connection  between  intelligence  and  thrift :  — 

"If  the  political  future  of  the  United  States  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  her  schools,  her  commercial  futqre  is  no  less  directly 
interested.  The  conditions  of  labor  in  the  New  World  are  such  that 
success  depends,  as  it  were,  on  a  certain  degree  of  education.  In 
industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  financial,  or  other  occupations, 
the  success  of  each  will  be  almost  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence. 
...  No  people  works  more,  but  also,  no  other  people  attaches  a 
higher  value  to  its  labor  than  the  American  people.  .  .  .  Education 
has  a  double  value :  it  has  besides  its  real  value  a  kind  of  surplus 
value,  resulting  from  its  practical  and  commercial  usefulness.  The 
whole  political  economy  of  the  United  States  takes  this  for  granted : 
without  it,  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  business  man  would  be  able 
to  calculate  his  chances  of  success ;  the  artisan  and  the  laborer  would 
not  endeavor  to  improve  their  work,  to  lessen  their  hardships,  or  to 
increase  their  profits.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  incalcu- 
lable, precisely  because  intellectual  wealth  counts  for  an  enormous 
proportion.  We  sometimes  think  that  the  eagerness  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  support  and  improve  schools  is  a  kind  of  national  pride, 
vanity  or  show.     Not  at  all.     It  is  a  calculation,  and  a  sound  one : 
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enormous  advances  are  made,  but  it  is  known  that  they  will  be 
returned  a  hundred-fold." 

An  elemental  knowledge  of  "the  great  arts  of  receiving  and 
communicating  intelligence"  is  an  acquisition  of  priceless  value,  and 
for  this  the  people  of  America  generally  are  indebted  to  the  public 
school.  But  the  school  has  a  further  use.  The  discipline  of  the 
school  is  worth  much.  A  child  pursuing  his  studies  alone  may 
possibly  have  large  liberty,  and  be  permitted  to  follow  his  varying 
moods.  In  school,  along  with  other  children,  he  must  be  under 
constant  rule  and  constraint.  He  mu3t  needs  conform  habitually, 
day  by  day,  to  rules  made  by  another,  —  made  for  the  school  gener- 
ally, and  not  specially  for  his  own  individual  self.  In  school,  things 
are  not  done  at  haphazard,  capriciously,  on  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
Of  necessity  there  is  order,  regularity,  punctuality.  The  continued 
conformity  to  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  school-room,  'and  the 
subordination  of  will  and  the  self-restraint  required  all  through  the 
plastic  period  of  childhood  and  youth,  beget  habits  which  will  greatly 
modify  if  not  wholly  control  the  maturer  life  that  lies  beyond  the 
school.  A  knowledge  of  words  and  sentences,  and  certain  calli- 
grapic  characters,  and  various  combinations  of  numbers,  —  "the 
conventionalities  of  intelligence,"  —  may  have  little  or  no  potency 
in  creating  a  spirit  or  forming  the  habit  of  obedience  to  law ;  but  the 
daily  unobtrusive  and  unresisted  discipline  of  the  school  where  such 
knowledge  is  gained  does  count  for  much.  Let  the  American  who 
is  fearful  of  the  future,  and  doubtful  of  the  orderly  behavior  of  his 
countrymen,  visit  some  school,  such  as  can  be  found  in  thousa:nds  of  * 
towns  and  villages  in  the  United  States,  and  reassure  himself  as  he 
sees  with  what  prompt  and  respectful  obedience  well-grown  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  respond  to  the  quiet  signal  or 
low-voiced  word  of  command  given  by  the  young  lady  who  worthily 
fills  the  position  of  teacher  and  mistress  of  the  school.  Not  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  brute  force,  but  because  of  the  spirit  of 
subordination  to  rightful  rule,  is  it  that  school-work  goes  on  with 
but  little  friction,  —  a  friction  that  is  decreasing  year  by  year.  Even 
the  pocket-knife  of  the  whittling  Yankee  boy  is  kept  under  control 
M.  Buisson  says,  "  Those  who  have  visited  hundreds  of  class-rooms, 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  unite  in  testifying  that  they  have 
never  seen  a  single  example  of  a  desk  or  a  table  hacked  with  a 
knife,  blackened  with  ink-stains,  or  damaged  in  any  other  way  by  the 
ill-usage  of  the  scholar."  He  noticed,  also,  in  the  drill  movements 
of  the  schools,  "a  dignity  and  sobriety  of  manner,"  and  an  absence 
of  "those  forward  airs  which  are  apt  to  distinguish  boys  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age." 
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The  school,  while  it  is  a  school  of  knowledge,  and  a  school  of 
discipline,  is  also  a  school  of  morals.  The  school  is  a  little  com- 
munity ;  and  questions  involving  the  rights  of  the  several  members  of 
that  community,  which  constantly  arise,  are  determined  upon  the 
ethical  principles  which  must  govern  the  question  of  reciprocal  rights 
in  the  community  at  large.  The  moral  influence  of  the  school  — so 
far  as  it  can  exert  an  influence  —  is  for  good.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
public  school  is  much  higher  than  the  average  moral  tone  of  the 
general  community.  It  is  claimed,  therefore,  that  the  school  is  useful 
in  doing  a  work  that  supplements  what  is  done  in  the  family,  or  sup- 
plies what  is  altogether  neglected  in  the  family.  M.  Buisson  enumer- 
ates various  causes  which  **  have  greatly  reduced  the  moral  influence 
of  the  family,"  and  he  adds :  "  Does  the  school  supply  this  want  of 
moral  and  domestic  education  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  sup- 
plies it  entirely,  but  it  certainly  does  partially.  The  children  of  the 
lower  classes  will  learn  at  school  how  to  behave,  and  will  lose  some 
of  the  rudeness  of  their  manners.  In  school  they  hear  the  duties  of 
respectable  people  authoritatively  explained,  and  receive  moral  direc- 
tions of  an  elementary  character  for  practical  life ;  here  they  are 
trained  to  be  members  of  a  civilized  country.  This  training  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  because  thousands  of  European  immigrants  have  in 
this  respect  everything  to  learn." 

But  of  late  years  many  and  alarming  cases  of  dishonesty  have 
occurred ;  and  according  to  Mr.  White,  the  dishonesty  is  the  result 
of  the  public-school  system.  No  facts  are  given  to  connect  individual 
cases  of  dishonesty  with  the  public  school ;  and  the  public-school 
system  is  so  widely  extended,  and  has  attained  to  such  colossal  pro- 
portions, that  isolated  individual  cases  would  be  inadequate  to  show 
its  general  influence  upon  the  community.  But  public  questions, 
involving  honer.ty  of  dealing,  have  come  before  the  community  for 
decision  ;  and  here  we  have  data  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  public  school.  In  Mr. 
White's  article  there  is  a  reference  to  Tweed,  with  regard  to  whom  I 
notice  two  facts  :  The  career  of  Tweed  was  outrageously  dishonest 
and  long  continued,  —  a  fact  very  disgraceful  to  New  York  ;  through 
the  efforts  of  honest  citizens  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
he  was  punished,  —  a  fact  very  creditable  to  New  York.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  public-school  system  with  these  facts  is  simply  this :  If 
the  sole  control  of  New  York  City  affairs  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
those  citizens  who  were  educated  in  the  public  schools,  Tweed's 
career  would  have  terminated  as  soon  as  it  had  begun ;  if  the  sole 
and  unchecked  control  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  those  not  thus 
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educated,  the  power  of  the  infamous  "  ring "  would  not  have  been 
broken.  Very  lately  the  nation  has  had  to  decide  a  momentous 
question,  involving  (in  the  world's  estimation)  the  honest  discharge 
of  money  obligations.  In  meeting  these  obligations,  two  ways  were 
urged  upon  the  American  people.  One  way  was  undoubtedly  the 
cheaper,  but  believed  by  many  to  be  dishonest;  the  other  was 
undoubtedly  the  dearer,  but  considered  by  all  to  be  honest.  America 
chose  that  way  whose  honesty  was  without  question,  although  it  was 
the  costlier.  If  the  decision  of  the  question  had  been  left  entirely 
to  those  who  were  not  educated  in  the  public  schools,  the  decision 
would  have  been  otherwise,  and  America  would  have  stood  disgraced 
before  the  world.  In  the  early  history  of  Illinois  the  question  of 
repudiating  her  State  debt  was  submitted  to  the  people.  She  chose 
the  honest .  course  ;  but  if  those  of  her  citizens  who  were  educated 
in  public  schools  (in  the  States  from  which  they  had  migrated  to  the 
West)  had  kept  silent  and  refrained  from  voting,  the  debt  would  have 
been  repudiated  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  commercial  world  the 
names  of  some  States  are  in  very  ill  odor  because  of  the  failure  of 
those  States  to  deal  honestly  with  their  creditors ;  and  in  the  list  of 
commonwealths  where  public  schools  have  flourished,  the  names 
of  those  States  are  not  to  be  found.  I  submit  that  these  facts  clearly 
indicate  that  the  relation  of  the  public-school  system  to  dishonesty 
in  the  community  is  something  more  than  that  of  Tenterden  Steeple 
to  the  Goodwin  Sands  ;  not  only  is  dishonesty  not  the  "  result  "  of 
the  public-school  system,  but  the  public  schools  exert  a  not  inconsid- 
erable influence  in  maintaining  among  the  people  principles  of  honesty 
and  integrity. 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  very  extraordinary  statement 
that  one  result  of  the  public-school  system  is  that  the  young  women 
of  America  have  lost  their  modesty,  and  this,  too,  so  completely  that 
"they  do  not  even  blush  that  they  have  lost  it."  It  has  been 
assumed  by  theorists  that  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  public-school  system  of  Anierica,  would 
produce  such  a  result ;  but  long  experience  had  so  fully  disproved  the 
theory,  I  supposed  that  in  America,  at  least,  it  had  been  wholly  aban- 
doned. Certainly  this  is  the  first  instance,  in  my  reading,  of  such  an 
assertion,  so  derogatory  to  the  young  women  of  America,  emanating 
from  one  of  their  countrymen.  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  lecturing  in  Lon- 
don last  August,  upon  his  "  Five  Years  of  Experience  in  America," 
stated  that  among  Englishmen  there  had  prevailed  the  opinion  that 
•'American  women  universally  have  manners  the  reverse  of  modest "  ; 
but  he  mentioned  it  only  to  give  it  an  emphatic  denial.      Some 
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American  educators  would  prefer  the  separate  education  of  the  sexes 
after  ten  years  of  age,  but  upon  grounds  quite  other  than  any  fears 
on  the  score  of  either  morals  or  manners.  That  the  coeducation 
of  the  sexes  may  be  extended  much  beyond  the  limit  of  ordinary 
school  life,  without  any  danger  to  modesty  or  delicacy,  has  been 
pretty  fairly  demonstrated.  The  testimony  of  Hon.  Andrew  C. 
White,  president  of  Cornell  University,  is  very  positive  on  this  point 
To  a  like  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Prin.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the 
Salem  Normal  School  (quoted  by  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke),  who 
said,  "There  are  not  many  propositions  to  make  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion concerning  which  I  could  speak  very  positively.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  sure :  that  young  men  and  women  study  better,  behave 
better,  and  are  in  every  way  benefited  by  being  together  in  the  high 
schools."  This  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Jean  Paul  Richter: 
**To  insure  modesty  I  would  advise  the  education  of  the  sexes 
together ;  for  two  boys  will  preserve  twelve  girls,  or  two  girls  twelve 
boys,  innocent  amidst  winks,  jokes,  and  improprieties,  merely  by  that 
instinctive  sense  which  is  the  forerunner  of  natural  modesty.  But 
I  will  guarantee  nothing  in  a  school  where  girls  are  alone  together* 
and  still  less  where  boys  are."  The  general  opinion  of  American 
educators  is  thus  stated  by  M.  Buisson  :  "  Those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  education  in  the  United  States  affirm  that  they  have 
always  observed  that  the  union  of  boys  and  girls  in  primary  schools 
is  beneficial  to  both  sexes.  The  boys  become  gentler  in  their  man- 
ner, the  girls  more  sober  and  industrious."  In  former  years  the 
"  British  Quarterly  Review  "  did  not  have  marfy  words  of  praise  for 
American  ideas,  or  for  the  men  or  women  of  America;  but  in  a 
somewhat  remarkable  article,  published  in  1877,  it  spoke  of  many 
things  in  America,  and  particularly  of  the  young  women,  in  terms 
of  high  commendation.  It  declared  that  the  Americans  "have 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  code  of  manners  for  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  which  makes  their  country  the  paradise  of  girls.  .  .  .  The 
entire  safety  of  the  free  intercourse  of  young  men  and  women,  with 
nothing  but  mutual  advantage,  is  a  highly  moral  result  of  liberal 
institutions.  .  .  .  That  a  young  woman  can  travel  alone  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  another  without  possibility  either  of  insult  or 
neglect,  ...  is  a  triumph  of  manners  due  to  the  honesty  of  social 
opinion,  and  to  an  education  combining  the  habit  of  personal  inde- 
pendence with  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  self-restraint."  Where 
women  are  immodest,  the  men,  invariably,  are  rude;  but  it  is  a 
proverb  that  in  America  rudeness  to  women  is  almost  unknown. 
Charles  Dickens  found  it  so  on  his  first  visit  to  the  country,  saying 
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in  his  "American  Notes,"  "Nor  did  I  ever  once,  on  any  occasion, 
anywhere,  during  my  rambles  in  America,  see  a  woman  exposed  to 
the  slightest  act  of  rudeness,  incivility,  or  even  inattention."  When 
he  returned  to  America,  in  1868,  he  traversed  regions  where,  during 
the  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  the  public-school  system  had  been 
doing  its  work;  and  instead  of  "deterioration"  he  found  improvement 
in  morals  and  manners  everywhere.  He  was  "astounded,"  he  said, 
"by  the  amazing  changes;  changes  moral,  changes  physical,  .  .  . 
changes  in  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life." 

There  is  no  lack  of  "justification"  of  the  existence  of  the  public 
schools  of  America.  Intelligence  has  great  value  in  itself.  If 
obtained  in  school,  other  things  of  value — discipline  and  moral 
training  —  are  obtained  at  the  same  time.  If  the  school  be  ^public 
school,  the  benefits  derived  from  it  in  America  are  increased  many- 
fold.  Recognizing  no  prescriptive  distinctions  in  rank  or  class, 
free  to  all,  welcoming  all,  giving  to  all  equal  rights  and  privileges, 
exacting  from  all  equal  duties,  offering  to  all  equal  rewards  and 
honors,  —  the  public-school  system  is  so  completely  in  harmony  with 
the  characteristic  political  institutions  of  America,  that  its  value  as 
a  place  for  training  citizens  of  the  Republic  is  too  obvious  to  admit 
of  question.  One  hears  much  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  I  con- 
fess I  am  puzzled  by  what  I  hear  of  the  alleged  obsequious  devotion 
of  American  citizens  in  worshipping  the  "Almighty  Dollar";  and 
when  this  is  so  confidently  repeated  by  my  English  friends,  I  wonder 
if  they  can  be  aware  that  of  the  men  who  have  reached  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  probably  not  half  a  dozen 
have  been  so  wealthy  that  they  could  have  afforded  the  expense 
usually  incident  to  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons! 
If,  however,  there  be  a  tendency  to  form  an  aristocracy  of  wealth, 
the  public-school  system,  including  its  high  schools,  will  serve  as  a 
check  to  keep  the  influence  of  such  an  aristocracy  within  safe  limits. 

Americans  are  wont  to  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
their  country.  Indeed,  there  is  about  America  a  fascination  not  less 
powerful  than  that  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  the  world  cannot 
choose  but  gaze.  One  notable  sight  has  attracted  universal  attention, 
—  the  steady  march  of  millions  from  many  lands  into  this  land  of 
hope  and  promise.  A  more  astonishing  sight  than  that  has  been  the 
safe  and  comparatively  speedy  absorption  into  the  American  nation- 
ality of  these  multitudes,  —  people  of  many  nationalities,  diverse  in 
languages  and  customs,  and  having  strong  antagonistic  prejudices. 
The  London  "Times  "  lately  declared  that  it  "  is  a  glory  of  American 
nationality,  transcending  its  subjugation,  within  a  century,  of  millions 
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of  square  miles  which  had  been  lying  fallow  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  that  it  has  fused  within  itself,  within  the  same  short  space, 
diverse  human  elements  infinitely  harder  to  amalgamate  and  subdue 
into  harmony  than  all  its  forests  and  prairies."     If  there  could  not  be 
such  a  fusing  of  the  diverse  elements,  so  that  the  many  become  one, 
the  vast  immigration  would  be  fatal  to  the  Republic.     Here  again 
Mre   perceive  the  usefulness  —  nay,  the  absolute  necessity — of  the 
public-school  system.    This  essential  work  of  unifying  heterogeneous 
elements  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  public  schools.     The  many  be- 
come one,  not  through  the  churches ;  for  the  province  of  the  churches 
is  segregation  rather  than  union :  the  churches  are  Ecclesia^  —  the 
Separated.    The  many  become  one,  not  through  the  newspapers ;  for 
each  class  and  clique  and  nationality  has  its  own  newspaper  organ,  giv- 
ing utterance  to  class  prejudices,  emphasizing  unduly  points  of  differ- 
ence, cherishing  animosities,  and  like  the  churches,  tending  to  keep  the 
people  widely  separated.     The  public  school  antagonizes  none,  but 
embraces  all,  and  harmonizes  and  unites  all ;  and  it  is  through  its 
agency,  mainly,  that  the  motto  of  America  is  realized  in  a  larger  and 
sublimer  sense  than  the  founders  of  the  Republic  ever  imagined. 
The  national  escutcheon  might  well  bear  the  device  of  a  school-house, 
in  connection  with  the  legend  E  pluribus  unum.    It  was  impossible 
that  this  important  feature  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  public 
school  should  escape  the  notice  of  such  an  observer  as  M.  Buisson, 
and  his  remarks  are  well  worth  reproducing :  — 

"  What  could  less  resemble  the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England 
than  the  heterogeneous,  unstable,  and  ignorant  mass  which  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  immigration?  These  are  the  elements  of 
which  a  nation  has  to  be  made :  without  roughly  assailing,  too,  the 
veneration  immigrants  feel  for  any  former  national  or  religious  cus- 
toms, all  must  be  *  Americanized  *  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  necessary 
that  within  one  or  two  generations  the  Irish,  Germans,  French, 
Scandinavians,  Spaniards,  shall  not  have  the  slightest  inclination  to 
constitute  nations  within  the  nation,  but  that  they  shall  all  have 
become  Americans  themselves,  and  be  proud  of  being  so. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  transformation }  What 
instrumentality  infuses  American  blood  into  the  veins  of  these  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  had  hardly  time  to  forget  Europe }  Every 
statesman  will  tell  you,  •  It  is  the  public  school' ;  and  this  single  ser- 
vice which  the  school  renders  is  considered  by  many  Americans  suf- 
ficient to  justify  all  the  expense  it  involves.  .  .  . 

"  The  school  in  the  United  States  is,  above  all,  a  national  institu- 
tion :  it  forms  not  only  men,  but  American  citizens.     It  is,  as  it  were, 
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a  social  mould  of  wonderful  power :  whatever  be  the  elements  thrown 
into  it,  German  or  Irish,  French  or  Spanish,  only  Americans  can 
ever  come  out  of  it." 

M.  Buisson  sums  up  his  judgment  of  the  worth  of  the  public-school 
system  in  the  sentence,  "  That  the  country  has  become,  and  that  it 
remains  what  it  is,  is  literally  due  to  the  public  schools."  This  is  his 
judgment  at  this  stage  of  the  nation's  progress,  and  it  confirms  the 
judgment  expressed  by  Daniel  Webster  in  1858,  whose  words  will 
form  a  fitting  close  to  this  article  :  "  In  my  opinion,  the  instruction 
communicated  in  the  free  school  of  New  England  has  a  direct  effect 
for  good  on  the  morals  of  youth.  It  represses  vicious  inclinations,  it 
inspires  love  of  character,  and  it  awakens  honorable  aspirations.  In 
short,  I  have  no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popular 
republican  institutions  under  which  we  live  could  possibly  be  pre- 
served, if  early  education  were  not  freely  furnished  to  all,  by  public 
law,  in  such  forms  that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it." 

KiMusioM,  Jamaica,  March,  i88i« 
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OUR  FORESTS. 

BY   L.   L.   DAME,  A.  M. 

The  early  navigators  who  coasted  along  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land bear  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  imposing  extent  of  the 
primeval  forests.  Even  the  sandy  heights  of  Provincetown  were 
crowned  with  trees,  and  the  peat  bogs  of  Nantucket  still  preserve  the 
evidence  of  a  former  growth  of  heavy  timber. 

The  first  settlers  everywhere  found  a  continuous  forest  skirting 
the  valleys,  and  sweeping  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  over  them 
out  into  the  unknown  west ;  and  the  farther  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion worked  their  way  towards  the  setting  sun,  the  wider  the  area  of 
woodland  that  opened  on  their  view,  —  the  same  endless  succession 
of  noble  forests,  mile  upon  mile,  degree  upon  degree,  —  a  princely 
inheritance  for  the  great  Republic  of  the  future.  No  wonder  our 
fathers  felt  like  the  young  heir  just  come  to  the  possession  of  a  vast 
estate.  They  dreamed  as  little  of  the  exhaustion  or  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  the  wood  supply,  as  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  new 
state.  Besides,  the  dampness  engendered  by  an  excess  of  woodland 
was  known  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  pulmonary  disease ;  mala- 
rial fevers  issued  from  the  vegetation  decaying  in  the  swamps :  for 
•  sanitary  considerations,  the  sunlight  must  be  let  in  upon  the  habita- 
tions of  men.  Large  areas  were  necessarily  deforested  for  settle- 
ments ;  still  larger  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  Decade  after  decade 
the  forests  have  gone  down  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Great  as  these  demands  have  been,  they 
represent  but  imperfectly  the  actual  expenditure  of  forest  wealth ; 
in  truth,  waste  and  extravagance  have  run  riot  for  a  hundred  years. 
Oftentimes  when  the  army  of  wood-cutters  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  feverish  haste  of  the  settler,  fire  has  been  summoned  to  the 
task,  and,  escaping  from  control,  has  swept  on  until  stopped  by  the 
natural  limitations  of  broad  streams  or  drenching  rains.  Then 
hunters',  tourists',  mining  prospectors',  and  lumbermen's  fires,  care- 
lessly left  burning,  Indian  fires,  and  incendiary  fires  are  constantly 
eating  their  way  into  the  heart  of  our  wood  supplies.  Even  in  New 
England,  the  destruction  of  timber  in  dry  seasons  is  a  serious  loss, 
but  wholly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  annual  holocausts 
throughout  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  especially  in  the 
mining  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.*     The  forest  fires  of  1871, 

^  U.  S.  Report  on  Mines  and  Mining  Statistics,  1870. 
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terrible  in  the  annals  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  devastated  thou- 
sands of  square  miles,  blotting  out  of  existence  property  worth,  it 
is  roughly  estimated,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.*  What  is  an 
aggravation  of  this  loss,  the  soil,  deprived  of  its  vegetable  mould 
by  the  intense  heat,  will  for  a  long  period  support  only  annuals 
or  shrubs.  The  amount  of  timber  destroyed  yearly  by  fire  cannot 
be  given  with  authoritative  exactness,  but  in  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  careful  observers,  equals  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  entire 
quantity  used  in  the  United  States  for  all  purposes  whatsoever. 

Lumbermen,  acting  on  the  communistic  principle  that  the  property 
of  the  State  may  be  appropriated  by  the  citizens  of  the  State,  have 
accumulated  colossal  fortunes  at  the  nation's  expense,  relying  for 
immunity  upon  the  laxity  of  the  laws,  the  negligence  or  corruption 
of  officials,  and  the  general  apathy  of  the  public.  Secretary  Schurz, 
in  his  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale  spoliation,  had  to  con- 
tend at  the  same  time  with  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  lum- 
bermen and  the  lukewarm  support  of  Congress.  Hampered  by 
inadequate  appropriations,  and  badgered  by  vexatious  litigation,  the 
Secretary  declares  with  a  blunt  directness  that  "  complete  success 
is  impossible  unless  the  efforts  of  this  department  [the  Interior]  for 
the  protection  of  public  property  meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  legislative  branch'^ ^ 

Still  further  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  timber  lands  by 
the  successful  prosecution  of  fraudulent  claims  under  the  various 
homestead,  pre-emption,  and  bounty  acts.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
unguarded  beneficence  of  government,  swindlers,  under  color  of  these 
statutes,  have  taken  up  heavily  wooded  tracts,  and  abandoned  them 
upon  the  removal  of  the  timber.  On  vast  areas  settled  under  the 
pretext  of  agriculture,  the  settlements  have  been  deserted,  and 
scarcely  a  trace  of  agriculture  appears.^  The  public  lands  conferred 
under  the  Bounty  Acts  have,  to  a  large  extent,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  speculators  and  lumber  dealers.  Fire,  theft,  and  fraud  have 
worked  their  natural  results.  Whole  townships,  stripped  of  their 
magnificent  pine  forests,  and  converted  into  barren  deserts,  attest 
the  necessity  of  governmental  action.  The  time  is  upon  us  when 
laissez-faire  must  be  definitely  given  up. 

Setting  aside  the  various  sources  of  waste,  the  legitimate  demands 
for  wood  are  sufficiently  startling.  The  bare  list  of  employments 
into  which  timber  enters  as  an  essential  part  is  too  prolix  for  enumer- 

*  U.  S.  Report  upon  Forestry,  1877. 

*  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1878. 

*  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1875-^ 
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ation.  The  grand  army  of  carpenters,  furniture-makers,  carriage- 
builders,  coopers,  ship-builders,  paper-manufacturers,  and  other  work- 
ers in  wood,  numbers  more  than  a  million  of  men  ;  while  the  amount 
of  lumber  used,  though  it  cannot  be  given  with  exactness,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  extent  of  these  industries.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $i,cxx),ooo  for  birch  and  maple  for  shoe  pegs  is  a  significant 
index  of  the  direct  consumption  for  mechanical  purposes.  Many 
commodities  in  which,  in  their  finished  form,  wood  does  not  appear, 
in  their  preparation  draw  heavily  upon  the  woodlands.  This  indi- 
rect consumption  is  very  great,  as  is  evident  upon  a  superficial  con- 
sideration of  three  industries.  The  figures  are  simply  approximate, 
but  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose. 

A  ton  of  iron  requires  in  its  manufacture  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bushels  of  charcoal,  which  represents  from  one  sixth  to 
one  twelfth  of  an  acre  of  timber  land.  Connected  with  some  of  the 
iron  works  are  tracts  of  woodland  large  enough  to  supply  all  demands 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  by  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
wood  will  again  be  ready  for  cutting  upon  the  section  first  cleared. 
Generally,  however,  the  owners  purchase  their  charcoal  in  the  cheap- 
est market,  without  reference  to  the  future  supply. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  is  another  drain  upon  the  forests.  The 
brick  burners  for  the  most  part  use  wood  for  fuel,  and  a  cord  of  hard 
wood  will  bake,  on  the  average,  about  five  thousand  bricks. 

The  tanneries  cause  a  still  further  depletion.  One  cord  of  bark  will 
tan  ten  fifty-pound  green  salted  hides  for  upper  leather;  for  sole 
leather,  one  half  as  many.  The  fact  sometimes  urged,  however,  that 
certain  tanneries  in  New  Yc^k  and  Pennsylvania,  situated  in  hemlock 
regions,  have  been  abandoned  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  adjacent 
supply,  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  a  general --Scarcity.  As 
yet,  wherever  there  are  proper  railway  facilities,  the  bark  has  always 
been  forthcoming. 

These  units  of  consumption  enable  the  inquirer  to  form  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  amount  of  wood  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  market  the 
grand  total  of  the  iron,  bricks,  and  leather  made  in  the  country. 

The  railways  are  an  important  factor  in  this  question,  considered 
with  regard  both  to  their  own  consumption  and  to  the  facilities  they 
afford  the  lumbermen.  The  engines  are  mostly  coal-feeders,  but 
only  so  when  coal  is  cheaper  than  wood.  As  a  natural  result,  when 
the  lines  stretch  across  the  wooded  sections  of  the  public  lands,  a 
wide  belt  of  desolation  marks  their  course.  They  cease  to  use  wood 
when  the  cost  of  delivery  at  the  track  makes  it  unprofitable.  Though 
New  England  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  considerable  exporter  of  wood, 
VOL.  I.  40 
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even  here,  on  branch  lines  in  the  remote  districts,  it  is  stfll  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  engines,  partly  to  give  the  lumberers  a  market 
for  the  smaller  growth,  but  more  especially  to  secure  the  freight  of 
the  merchantable  portion.  The  heavy  forests  along  the  larger  rivers 
and  the  main  lines  of  railway  having  been  exhausted,  branch  roads 
continue  to  be  built  wherever  timber  can  be  reached  at  small  ex- 
pense, and  the  residue  of  the  New  England  forests  is  disappearing 
before  the  enterprise  of  the  railways,  and  the  want  of  foresight 
of  the  land-owners.  On  the  authority  of  a  competent  statistician, 
125,00(5  miles  of  fencing  are  necessary  to  enclose  our  railways, 
68,000  acres  -of  the  best  natural  woodlands  are  cleared  annually 
to  furnish  sleepers,  and  250,000  trees  are  required  on  the  various  tele- 
graph lines  for  yearly  repairs.^  These  railway  fences,  however,  are 
insignificant  compared  with  the  sum  total  of  fences  throughout  the 
country,  —  an  item  of  expense  that  enters  largely  into  all  calcula- 
tions of  agricultural  ventures,  and  which  approaches  the  amazing 
figures  of  two  billions  of  dollars. 

The  railway  system  at  the  close  of  this  first  half-century  of  its 
existence,  if  not  literally  in  its  infancy,  is  but  the  skeleton  of  what 
it  must  be  in  the  near  future,  when  the  Territories  have  become  the 
seat  of  a  teeming  population.  The  telegraph  lines  already  stretch 
across  half  a  million  miles.  The  consumption  of  wood  in  the 
mechanic  arts  keeps  pace  with  the  population.  The  more  common 
use  of  coal  is  compensated,  partially  at  least,  by  the  introduction  of 
wood  into  new  industries,  such  as  paper-making.  In  many  sections 
wood  is  still  used  exclusively,  in  all  extensively,  for  fuel.  With  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  a  lumber  famine  threatens  in  the  near  future.  The  fact 
that  prices,  which  are  so  sensitive  to  the  supply,  have  not  greatly 
advanced,  does  not  weaken  this  position.  While  all  kinds  of  lumber 
are  unquestionably  somewhat  scarcer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
first-quality  white  pine  alone  which  gives  unmistakable  signs  of  ex- 
haustion ;  yet  even  here,  the  market  value  is  no  grange  of  the  forest 
supply.  The  easy  rate  at  which  speculators  have  got  possession  of 
the  valuable  pine  lands  of  the  government  has  enabled  them  to  fix  a 
low  price  ;  competition  has  been  keen  all  over  the  country.  As  fast 
as  one  locality  has  been  exhausted,  branch  railways  have  been  con- 
structed to  another.  Standing  timber  always  offers  a  ready  way  out 
of  financial  difficulty,  and  —  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  problem 
—  everywhere  prevails  the  mischievous,  unreasoning  impression  that 
our  forests  are  practically  inexhaustible.  Hence,  timber  is  freely 
^  C.  S.  Sargent,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  1875. 
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cut  and  offered  for  sale  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  immense 
demand,  without  a  great  increase  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
period  of  comparative  plenty  will  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of  posi- 
tive scarcity,  with  no  twilight  gradations.  With  no  change  in  pres- 
ent conditions,  by  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  first-quality 
lumber  of  all  kinds  will  have  doubled  in  value,  and  some  kinds  will 
be  difficult  to  procure  at  any  price.  The  statistics  of  wood  con- 
sumption have  attracted  the  thoughtful  attention,  not  merely  of  the 
scholarly  theorist ;  they  have  converted  a  far  more  potent  individual, 
the  capitalist,  who  is  organizing  stock  companies,  and  quietly  buy- 
ing up  the  choicest  woodlands  in  New  England.  How  the  wood 
industries  of  the  country  would  be  likely  to  fare  when  capital  con- 
trols the  lessened  areas  of  supply  is  a  grave  question.  The  disas- 
trous effects  of  a  material  enhancement  of  price  would  be  felt 
throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  business. 

An  attitude  of  indifference  can  no  longer  be  maintained  when  it 
is  certain  that  an  area  three  fifths  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  annually  deforested,  without  any  systematic  effort,  on  a 
large  scale,  to  reproduce  the  forest  growth.  In  the  light  of  the  con- 
stant enormous  expenditure  and  the  steady  annual  increase,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  look  with  anxiety  to  the  future,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  land  to-day,  stripped  of  its  trees,  cannot,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  yield  a  crop  of  merchantable  lumber  in  a  genera- 
tion of  human  life }  A  century  scarcely  avails  to  bring  the  white 
pine  to  its  full  development.  Still,  patriotic  rhetoric  loves  to  speak 
in  swelling  phrase  of  "  our  inexhaustible  forests  " :  inexhaustible 
indeed,  under  competent  supervision  and  management ;  under  pres- 
ent no-supervision  and  mismanagement  exhaustible  all  too  soon. 

Great  as  are  the  direct  pecuniary  losses  involved  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  timber,  the  indirect  losses  are  probably  much  greater, 
though  less  capable  of  exact  estimate.  These  secondary  evils  are 
sufficiently  familiar  in  theory.  The  old  world  has  given  the  sci- 
entist a  wide  enough  field  for  observation,  from  the  study  of  which 
certain  facts  stand  out  proven,  though  unheeded.  Not  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad :  George  B.  Emerson  opened  up  the  sub- 
ject forty  years  ago ;  able  advocates  to-day  are  pressing  it  home 
with  tongue  and  pen. 

The  rain,  descending  upon  the  bare  ground,  quickly  swells  the 
streamlets  and  floods  the  valleys,  passing  off  in  roar  and  devastation, 
without  working  results  beneficial  to  vegetation ;  but  falling  in  the 
forests,  intercepted  by  the  foliage,  reaches  the  ground  more  slowly, 
sinks  into  the  earth,  and  there,  protected  from  evaporation  by  thick 
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beds  of  leaves,  feeds  the  springs  throughout  the  droughts  of  sum- 
mer. 

In  Asia  Minor,  portions  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
North  of  Africa,  where  long  since  the  forests  were  recklessly  cleared, 
numerous  springs  have  ceased  to  flow,  small  streams  have  disap- 
peared, great  rivers  like  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  flow  with 
bated  volume  to  the  sea  The  Elbe,  in  consequence  of  the  deforest- 
ing of  large  tracts  in  Bohemia,  diminished  in  depth  ten  feet  in 
half  a  century.  In  the  case  of  the  European  rivers,  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  the  facts :  careful  investigation,  undertaken  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Austrian  government,  and  conducted  by  the  ablest 
scientific  authorities,  fairly  traces  these  facts  to  the  effects  of 
deforesting.  What  Palestine  was  once,  history  has  recorded ;  what 
it  is  now,  the  traveller  knows  full  well.  Whatever  causes  have 
blasted  its  plains,  their  fertility  can  be  won  back  only  by  the  shelter 
of  trees.  The  most  striking  examples  of  sterility  on  a  large  scale, 
presumably  from  the  same  cause,  are  seen  in  Arabia  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Numerous  dry  ravines  everywhere  attest 
the  former  existence  of  considerable  streams.  With  the  destruction 
of  these  forests,  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  these  rivers 
dwindled,  and  at  length  disappeared.  As  an  inevitable  corollary, 
vast  areas,  once  the  abode  of  a  mighty  population,  have  become  arid 
wastes,  without  tree  or  shrub  to  vary  the  bleak  monotony  of  parched 
soil  and  drifting  clouds  of  dust.  Even  in  the  great  African  desert, 
Champollion  found  traces  of  prehistoric  rivers,  and  stumps  of  trees 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  sands.  Recently  M.  Tarry  has  unearthed  a 
mosque,  several  houses,  and  a  water-course,  buried  under  the  sands 
of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  near  Wargia.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  all  deserts  have  not  been  of  man's  creation. 

Precisely  how  far  the  political  decadence  of  states  can  be  traced 
to  the  unwise  expenditure  of  their  forest  resources,  is  an  interesting 
problem  for  the  philosophic  historian.  Certain  it  is  that  no  state 
can  indefinitely  postpone  the  care  of  its  woodlands,  without  paying 
the  penalty  attendant  upon  neglect  and  improvidence. 

Unhappily  for  exact  deduction,  early  scientific  observation  in  the 
United  States  is  wanting.  Our  fathers  busied  themselves  rather  in 
felling  the  forests  than  in  determining  their  influence  on  the  prevail 
ing  winds  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  in  bridging  the 
rivers  than  in  computing  their  mean  depth ;  but  enough  has  been 
gathered  from  later  investigations  clearly  to  establish  certain  gen- 
eral tendencies,  correspondent  to  Old  World,  experience.  In  many 
sections  of  New  England,  springs  once  perennial  have  disappeared ; 
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and  •'streamlets/'  wrote  Emerson  thirty  years  ago,  "sufficient  to 
turn  a  mill  in  summer,  now  serve  only  as  a  drain  for  heavy  rains  or 
melting  snows."  The  springs,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  are  the 
feeders  of  the  ponds,  from  which  the  cities  and  larger  towns  draw 
their  water  supply.  With  an  increasing  population  and  decreasing 
reservoirs,  the  water  problem,  never  easy  to  solve,  takes  additional 
complications.  It  is  worth  consideration  whether  the  purchase  and 
regulation  of  the  forests  about  these  reservoirs,  by  the  towns  that 
use  them,  would  not  be  wise  action,  both  to  increase  the  supply  and 
to  maintain  its  purity.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  slowly  rising,  and  the 
water  supply  is  increasing  throughout  the  territory,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  planting  of  trees,  which  check  evaporation.  The 
decrease  of  the  water  upon  cutting  off  the  adjacent  woodlands  has 
been  repeatedly  remarked,  both  here  and  abroad.  To  complete  the 
demonstration,  upon  the  second  growth  of  wood  the  water  has  risen 
to  its  former  level.  Obviously,  the  public  interest  forbids  the  defor- 
esting of  the  basins  of  our  reservoirs ;  but  these  woodlands  are  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  owner,  hence  the  use  of  the  water  and 
the  ownership  of  the  basin  should  be  vested  in  the  same  corpo- 
ration. 

The  shoaling  of  the  rivers  has  been  noticed  by  many  different 
observers,  and  long  since  would  have  excited  universal  attention,  had 
not  the  railways  generally  superseded  inland  navigation.  The  water- 
power  has  given  out  in  some  of  the  small  streams,  and  become  pre- 
carious in  others,  while  the  causes  that  produced  the  scarcity  are 
still  active. 

It  is  difficult  to  formulate  the  climatic  changes,  from  the  absence 
of  competent  observation  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years ;  but 
the  evidence  seems  to  establish  an  increase  of  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  the  prolongation  of  autumn  into  winter,  more  unequal 
distribution  of  snow,  increased  heat  in  summer,  and  a  general  aggra- 
vation of  those  sudden  changes  in  temperature  which  have  made 
consumption  the  dread  scourge  of  America. 

When  we  consider  that  these  evils  are  but  the  forerunners  of  the 
greater  calamities  in  store  for  us,  the  necessity  becomes  apparent  of 
the  adoption  of  a  national  policy  to  secure,  as  far  as  may  be  by  legis- 
lation, the  perpetuity  of  our  forests.  What  Congress  has  done  for 
the  preservation  of  the  woodlands  affords  but  a  scanty  record. 
From  1779  to  1831  small  areas  were  set  aside  in  the  interest  of  the 
navy,  for  the  growth  of  live-oak.  The  cutting  of  timber  has  been 
prohibited  in  the  national  parks  and  about  the  military  posts  ;  and  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1873,  since  twice  amended,  to  encourage  the 
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growth  of  timber  on  the  Western  prairies.  On  the  other  hand,  Con- 
gress has  made  no  distinction  between  valuable  pine  lands  and  tree- 
less prairies.  "  It  has  disposed  of  its  forest  wealth  to  speculators, 
and  lavished  it  upon  corporations  " ;  and  it  has  invited  robbery  by 
the  laxity  of  its  supervision.  Such  has  been  the  policy  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  —  weak,  changeable,  and  improvident. 

The  number  of  States  in  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  has 
been  recognized,  though  inadequately,  by  legislation,  is  a  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  The  movement  is  felt  in 
nearly  all  the  Northern  States ;  especially  in  the  West,  where  vast 
areas  are  comparatively  useless  for  agriculture,  much  thought  has 
been  given  to  reforesting.  The  various  enactments  forbid  waste, 
and  encourage  planting  trees  by  the  roadside,  in  hedgerows,  or  in 
mass,  by  special  bounties,  or  the  abatement  of  taxes.  Colorado  is 
first  to  give  the  subject  place  in  her  Constitution. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  there  is  no  general  policy ;  the  States 
act  without  concert  The  next  Legislature  may  reverse  the  action  of 
the  present.  There  is  no  "benevolent  despot"  in  the  United  States 
to  overrule  the  judgment  of  the  people  to  their  own  highest  good 
With  us  there  is  but  one  way  to  secure  the  future,  and  this  is  by 
building  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  knowledge.  The  youth  at 
school  and  the  sovereigns  at  home  must  be  educated ;  the  question 
must  be  brought  home  to  them  in  all  its  practical  and  theoretical 
bearings ;  its  importance  must  be  forced  upon  them  by  marshalled 
columns  of  facts.  With  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject 
will  come  conviction,  and  out  of  that  conviction  will  grow  all  the 
legislation  necessary  for  the  security  of  our  woodlands. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

MARY  R.  ALLING. 

Natural  science,  in  its  relations  to  practical  life,  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  bom  in  this  century ;  yet  so  rapid  has  been  her 
growth  that  she  has  already  transformed  society  and  revolutionized 
the  habits  of  thought.  Science  has  fearlessly  knocked  at  every 
door ;  and  where  she  has  been  admitted,  labor  has  been  saved,  time 
lengthened^  distance  made  less,  comfort  and  health  and  happiness 
increased,  and  the  human  spirit  freed  from  many  a  tyranny. 

Everywhere  her  gifts  are  used ;  and  the  comparatively  poor  pos- 
sess now,  as  simple  necessaries  of  life,  what,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  were  the  rare  luxuries  of  the  rich.  The  thoughts  of  men  and 
women  of  to-day  run  in  grooves  far  different  from  those  of  1781. 
Ideas  after  which  the  wise  of  those  days  groped  darkly  are  part  of 
the  common  conceptions  of  the  school-boys  j^f  our  day. 

There  is  no  realm  of  life  science  has  not  invaded,  removing  the 
old,  creating  the  new ;  at  her  call,  even  religion  has  abandoned,  in 
the  name  of  -superstition,  tenets  to  support  which  our  ancestors 
would  willingly  have  met  martyrdom. 

But  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  changes  science  has  wrought,  nor 
yet  her  relations  to  religious  dogma  and  the  final  destiny  of  man, 
that  we  would  question  at  this  hour,  but  her  place  as  a  factor  in  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

Object  lessons,  claiming  to  teach  the  elements  of  natural  science, 
have  been  introduced  into  the  lower  grades  of  a  few  public  schools ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  a  single  department  of  natural  science 
has  been  systematically  pursued  in  any  public  grade  below  the  high 
school. 

A  further  and  more  definite  use  of  natural  science  has  been  urged 
upon  our  educators,  but  as  yet  with  little  encouragement. 

Various  have  been  the  objections  to  such  an  innovation.  "The 
required  apparatus  will  be  too  expensive,"  says  the  tax-payer.  "  It 
was  not  necessary  in  my  day,"  shouts  the  man  who  walks  backward 
through  life,  worshipping  his  ancestors,  and  having  so  poor  an 
opinion  of  himself  as  to  think  he  can  neither  add  to  their  knowl- 
edge nor  improve  their  methods.  "There  are  too  many  studies 
now,"  suggests  an  anxious  mother,  whose  child  comes  home  with  an 
armful  of  books  and  a  distressing  headache.  "There  is  no  time 
for,  it^  urges  the  already  overworked  teacher,  who  feels  that  the 
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introduction  of  one  new  study  will  prove  the  unfortunate  straw  in 
her  burden.  "  Our  teachers  have  not  the  knowledge  and  training 
necessary  to  teach  natural  science,"  is  put  forth  by  one  who  would 
otherwise  join  the  ranks  of  the  innovators.  "  It  is  of  no  practical 
use/'  cries  the  utility  man ;  "  it  will  not  help  a  boy  or  girl  to  earn 
a  living,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  bee  and  a  butter- 
fly, a  daisy  and  a  nettle,  to  tell  the  age  of  the  stone  by  the  wayside, 
or  the  name  of  a  bone  in  the  human  arm.  Such  study  is  all  a  waste 
of  time  to  one  who  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  life  in  shop  or 
kitchen." 

To  the  public  mind,  these  objections  seem  sufficient  to  settle  the 
matter ;  but  you  will  note  that  only  one  of  them,  the  last,  touches 
the  real  question,  and  that  one  needs  no  refutation  in  this  presence. 
He  who  can  decry  the  practical  use  of  science  has  forgotten  the 
history  of  the  social  arts,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  source  of  his  own 
daily  comfort  and  thought. 

There  is  but  one  issue  that  thoughtful  men  and  women  can  bring 
to  the  decision  of  this  question,  and  that  is,  the  relative  adaptedness 
of  science  to  secure  the  results  at  which  the  State  aims  in  her 
public  schools.  We  use  the  term  "relative,"  because,  its  fitness 
proved,  there  remains  the  doubt  if  the  present  curriculum  is  not 
better. 

Hence,  the  question  to  be  answered  by  the  pleader  for  natural 
science  is.  Will  a  course  of  study  in  which  natural  science  is  given 
a  prominent  place,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  much  of  the  matter  now 
taught,  more  quickly  and  perfectly  reach  the  ends  sought  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools  than  the  present  courses  of  instruction  1 

To  consider  the  question,  we  must  know  what  are  the  aims  of  the 
State  in  her  educational  work.  These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the 
formation  of  right  habits  of  thought  and  conduct, — right  habits  in 
political,  business,  social,  and  domestic  life,  —  in  other  words,  good 
citizenship,  the  outcome  of  a  harmonious  character. 

Right  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  can  be  formed  in  any  child 
only  through  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  such  habits.  In  early 
life,  the  child's  guides  are  parent  and  teacher;  but  what  shall 
become  of  him  when  these  are  removed }  Can  the  education  that 
leaves  him  adrift  then  be  other  than  a  failure }  The  habits  of  self- 
dependence,  self-control,  and  self-direction  are  not  the  least  of  the 
habits  parent  and  teacher  are  bound  to  create.  The  chUd  must  be 
fitted  to  take  the  place  of  his  superiors,  and  to  foster  and  strengthen 
in  himself  those  habits  of  right  thought  and  conduct  already  ger- 
minated.    To  a  child  so  trained,  education  at  school  becomes  the 
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raerest  beginning  of  habits  that  continue  through  life,  the  embryo  of 
a  culture  of  idea  and  act  that  ceases  not  active  growth. 

What  are  the  elements  that,  combined,  give  the  power  to  any 
youth  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  thought  and  deed  ? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  appalled  at  the  con- 
tradictory conditions.  Children  vary  so  widely  in  character,  that 
when  we  have  done  our  best  at  classification,  we  seem  to  stand 
before  a  hopeless  confusion  of  unlike  units.  We  mistake:  the 
methods  by  which  the  elements  are  to  be  reached  may  indeed  be 
many,  but  the  end  is  one.  In  each  of  these  unlike  units  must  and 
may  be  developed  certain  likenesses,  the  essentials  for  which  we 
seek. 

They  may  all  attain  a  good  degree  of  health, — a  prerequisite  of 
the  power  of  self-guidance. 

The  records  of  our  hospitals  and  police  courts,  the  reports  of  san- 
itary commissions  and  prison  officials,  show  that  there  is  a  direct 
ratio  between  disease  and  crime.  We  know,  also,  that  disease  and 
crime  are  hereditary.  Shall  we  rehearse  the  story  of  Margaret,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y. }  In  the  recorded  lineage  of  this  woman  and  her  sisters, 
we  find  seventy-six  criminals  with  an  aggregate  imprisonment  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  years,  sixty-four  prostitutes,  and  two  hundred 
and  six  who  received  public  relief  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  of  individual  relief.  Margaret  at  interest  meant 
disease  and  crime  at  interest,  as  the  unhealthy  at  interest  usually  does. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sick  are  always  criminals,  at  least, 
against  the  State ;  but  you  have  only  to  examine  your  own  daily 
life  to  know  that  your  relations  to  those  about  you  are  harmonious  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  harmony  existing  in  yourself,  —  that  virtue 
and  health  are  companions.  We  speak  of  man  as  a  whole.  A  body 
full  of  vitality  and  force  may  harbor  a  diseased  intellect  and  depraved 
sentiments ;  but  such  a  person  we  should  not  call  healthy.  Reflect 
on  the  rarity  of  such  a  combination,  and  how  soon  the  depraved 
sentiments  in  action  produce  a  diseased  body,  and  you  will  reach 
a  like  conclusion. 

Health,  then,  should  be  the  foundation  of  education.  The  public 
homes  necessitated  by  lack  of  it,  —  the  hospitals,  the  various  asy- 
lums, the  prisons,  etc.,  —  these,  yearly,  cost  the  State  more  than  it 
spends  for  education ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that  every  boy  or 
girl  is  the  probable  father  or  mother  of  a  factor  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. Shall  a  poorer  quality  of  life  be  transmitted  than  was  received  i 
Throughout  the  animal  world,  including  man,  disease,  deformity,  and 
any  special  variation  of  type  appear  at  earlier  stages  in  each  succes- 
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sive  generation.  Whether  the  next  generation  of  children  will  be 
an  improvement  on  the  one  now  in  our  schools  rests  largely  with 
teachers  ;  since  many  of  the  present  parents  have  not  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  suppress  the  unfavorable  tendencies  in  their  children, 
and  to  develop  the  favorable. 

The  second  likeness  to  be  developed  is  the  qualities  that  make 
them  independent  in  the  matter  of  support,  —  love  of  labor  and  fru- 
gality. Has  a  young  man  or  woman  right  habits  who  is  willing  to 
be  supported  in  idleness,  even  by  parents  ?  to  pass  through  life  a 
consumer,  not  a  producer.?  to  subtract  from  the  amount  of  good, 
not  add  to  it }  What  degradation  has  the  human  spirit  reached  of 
which  this  is  not  only  true,  but  a  source  of  pride  I 

The  State  spends  millions  supporting  those  who  might,  at  far  less 
expense,  have  been  educated  to  support  themselves.  Here  again 
comes  the  question  of  transmission.  The  cringe  and  fawn  of  the 
professional  beggar,  and  his  deep  dislike  for  work,  may  be  inherited 
as  truly  as  that  sterling  self-respect  which  refuses  to  receive  that  for 
which  no  equivalent  can  be  ^iven,  and  that  habit  of  body  and  mind 
to  which  systematic  activity  is  a  necessity. 

We  need  not  only  that  our  youth  attain  health  and  the  power  of 
self-support,  but  patriotism  also,  — the  third  element  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Preservation  of  self  is  first,  that  another  may  not  need  to 
care  for  us  ;  but  we  do  not  live  alone  :  at  every  point  each  touches 
another.  To  appreciate  that  other's  rights,  and  to  strive  to  secure 
them  ;  to  recognize  the  common  burdens,  and  to  be  not  only  willing 
but  eager  to  carry  one  full  share,  —  these  ought  to  be  the  legitimate 
results  of  public  education. 

Yet  more  is  needed :  to  secure  and  preserve  health,  to  earn  the 
means  of  self-support,  and  wisely  to  use  them,  to  be  patriotic,  our 
youth  must  become  intelligent.  Each  must  know  his  powers,  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral,  and  be  able  to  use  them.  Each  must  pos- 
sess trained  perceptive  and  reflective  powers,  the  habit  of  constant 
and  unprejudiced  use  of  these  powers,  and  the  ability  to  express  by 
effective  deed  and  word  the  results  of  their  use. 

A  combination  of  the  elements  already  stated  (health,  industr)' 
and  frugality,  patriotism,  intelligence)  would  lack  the  one  thing 
that  can  make  them  a  harmonious  unit,  — the  moral  element  The 
sense  of  a  right  and  a  wrong,  and  of  an  obligation  to  do  the  right 
and  refrain  from  the  wrong,  —  in  brief,  a  conscience,  sensitive  and 
fearless, —must  be  the  roof  of  the  structure  of  character  we  aim  to 
build,  as  health  is  its  foundation. 

We  may  now  answer  our  first  question,  What  are  the  elements  of 
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good  citizenship,  the  elements  that  produce  right  habits  of  thought 
and  conduct  ?  They  are  health,  industry  and  frugality,  patriotism, 
intelligence,  and  morality. 

Before  presenting  the  claims  of  science,  we  shall  try  to  see  how 
far  the  present  courses  of  study  meet  the  ends  desired. 

Health  is  not  preserved  without  the  existence  of  normal  sensa- 
tions, physical  and  mental.  To  produce  these,  systematic  training, 
supplemented  by  the  thoughtful  co-operation  of  the  child,  is  neces- 
sary. Such  co-operation  is  not  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
functions  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body  and  mind.  Few  children 
have  keen,  normal  sensations,  and  those  that  do  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes  which  give  them  these  and  other  sensations.  He  who  habit- 
ually breathes  impure  air  does  not  appreciate  its  foulness.  He  who 
has  always  eaten  unwholesome  food  may  not  be  able  to  relish  any 
other.  He  who  has  become  accustomed  to  trashy  conversation  and 
literature  does  not  feel  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  the  thoughtful  and 
the  sincere.  To  become  and  remain  healthy,  a  youth  must  study 
himself,  —  all  the  functions  of  his  being,  their  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions,  the  causes  and  results  of  those  conditions,  and  how  to 
secure  and  maintain  the  one,  and  to  destroy  and  avoid  the  other. 

Look  the  courses  of  study  over,  examine  the  work  done  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  you  will  look  in  vain  for  any  continued  work 
that  bears  directly  on  this  point  The  children  study  many  things  ; 
but  the  end  of  the  grammar-school  course  usually  finds  them  igno- 
rant of  that  most  interesting  and  available  object  of  study,  —  them- 
selves. 

Does  the  question  of  self-support  fare  any  better  ?  Nowhere  in 
the  courses  of  study  do  we  find  anything  that  inculcates  the  neces- 
sity of  a  definite  occupation,  or  that  gives  a  youth  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  himself  to  make  a  right  choice  of  occupation.  Pupils  often 
look  upon  their  studies  as  so  much  daily  drudgery,  from  which  the 
close  of  the  school  session  happily  frees  them.  Labor,  neither  of 
hand  nor  mind,  has  been  made  attractive  to  them.  They  do  not 
love  work.  They  are  not  truly  industrious.  Such  children,  at  the 
close  of  their  courses  at  school,  look  with  dread  upon  the  prospect 
of  self-support ;  and  some  of  them  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  trying,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  to  live  without  work,  —  parasites  on 
the  industry  of  other  men  and  women. 

As  to  frugality :  the  present  course  of  study  teaches  how  to  com- 
pute the  prices  of  articles  bought  and  sold,  but  it  says  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  articles  themselves.  It  does  not  teach  how  to  tell 
good  beef  from  poor,  fresh  vegetables  from  stale ;  to  detect  adultera- 
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tions  in  flour,  tea,  milk,  etc.,  or  poisons  in  water  and  the  lining  of 
kettles.  It  does  not  teach  that  tea  and  tobacco  contain  no  nourish- 
ment, and  that  the  money  spent  for  these  out  of  the  small  earnings 
of  common  laborers  might  have  kept  many  of  their  families  from  the 
want  that  has  made  them  State  paupers.  It  does  not  teach  how 
to  regulate  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  a  house,  that  doctors' 
bills  may  be  avoided.  It  tells  nothing  about  the  clothing  and  furni- 
ture that  best  combine  the  qualities  of  comfort,  strength,  and  cheap- 
ness. It  does  not  impress  the  necessity  of  being  frugal  in  the  use 
of  time  and  money  and  recreation,  and  of  laying  up  something  for 
illness  and  accident. 

How  is  it  with  patriotism }  That  the  boys  who  pass  through  our 
schools  make  better  citizens  than  the  wholly  ignorant  do,  no  one  will 
question ;  but  how  many  of  them  can  tell  the  foundation  and  princi- 
ples of  our  government.^  How  many  of  them  can  alone  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  on  any  political  question }  How  many  of  them, 
when  voters,  habitually  look  beyond  the  interests  of  self  and  party } 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  moral  teaching  in  our  schools  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss ;  but  we  may  ask,  Whence  comes  the 
almost  universal  distrust  of  man  and  man }  Why  does  a  business 
man  tell  us  he  is  bound  to  look  at  every  man  he  meets  as  an  enemy 
until,  by  long  acquaintance,  he  has  proved  the  contrary }  Why  is 
simple  honesty  so  rare  a  thing  that  often  a  common  workman  cannot 
be  trusted  to  do  a  small  task  without  being  watched  ?  Is  not  the 
training  at  fs^ult  somewhere } 

One  element  is  left  to  consider,  —  intelligence.  It  depends  on  the 
power  and  habit  of  accurate  perception.  Can  this  be  said  to  exist 
in  a  person  who  trusts  his  neighbor's  eyes  in  preference  to  his  own } 
or  who  depends  on  books  to  tell  him  what  he  should  perceive? 
who  ordinarily  lacks  confidence  in  the  unprejudiced  use  of  his  own 
avenues  of  sensation  ?  Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  nine  tenths  of 
our  youth  at  the  end  of  their  grammar-school  courses. 

But  perception,  however  accurate  and  habitual,  does  not  alone 
make  intelligence ;  and  memory,  at  its  ultimate  of  culture,  is  only  a 
storehouse  which  reproduces  unchanged  what  is  given  to  its  keep- 
ing. The  judgment  must  see  the  relations  between  these  facts, 
imagination  must  put  them  into  new  combinations,  and  reason  and 
understanding  must  make  of  these  relations  and  combinations  a  logi- 
cal and  harmonious  unit.  Pure  reason  or  intuition  must  also  be  cul- 
tivated, that  the  mind  may  perceive  what  is  beyond  the  limitations 
of  the  sense  perceptions,  —  perceive  the  good,  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  absolute,  the  perfect. 
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Do  the  children  leave  our  schools  with  such  reflective  powers? 
Are  their  deeds  the  results  of  thought  and  volition,  or  are  they 
chiefly  reflex  acts,  the  results  of  a  merely  mechanical  following  of 
other  people  ? 

The  rarity  of  discovery  attests  the  lack  of  reflection.  Many  had 
observed  falling  bodies :  Newton  reflected  on  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  continual  striving  after  means  instead  of  ends  is 
another  result  of  this  lack.  People  pursue  wealth,  position,  noto- 
riety as  ends  ;  not  as  means  which  they  really  are  to  the  ends,  com- 
fort, influence,  service,  etc.  No  wonder  their  possessors  rarely  see 
these  acquisitions  in  the  true  light.  Another  proof,  and  one  that 
bears  more  directly  on  our  argument,  is  the  common  inability  to  work 
well  in  new  lines.  Few  laborers  of  either  sex  can  readily  perform 
any  task  outside  of  their  daily  routine ;  and  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  one  of  a  trained  mind,  who  has  never  done  any  manual 
labor,  teaches  a  workman  quicker  and  more  perfect  ways  of  doing 
that  at  which  the  workman  has  labored  all  his  life.  This  is  less  true 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Country  people  live  nearer  to 
nature  than  we  do.  They  observe  more.  Having  neither  books  nor 
teachers  always  at  hand,  they  study  out  relations  and  causes  for 
themselves,  thus  developing  reflection.  Sometimes  these  self-taught 
country  people  put  the  graduates  of  our  highest  schools  quite  to  the 
blush  by  their  superior  common-sense  and  ready  skill  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

Intelligence  is  not  complete  without  efifective  expression.  The 
ideas  of  the  most  mechanical  people  are  beyond  their  powers  of 
expression  in  any  form  of  language.  Their  vocabulary  of  words  is 
limited ;  their  hands  and  voices  are  not  trained. 

Why  does  not  the  present  teaching  bring  other  results  ?  Simply 
because  it  does  not  call  these  powers  of  perception  and  reflection 
into  use  enough  to  develop  them.  Throughout  the  human  being, 
use  is  the  condition  of  growth.  Stimulation,  nutrition,  rest, — these 
only  can  develop  any  power,  physical,  mental,  moral. 

The  studies  themselves  next  claim  attention.  Children  spend 
from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  every  day  for  ten  years  in  the  study 
of  arithmetic.  What  are  the  results  of  so  much  labor.?  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  can  neither  write  a  note  or  receipt,  make  out 
a  bill,  compute  simple  interest  with  accuracy  and  despatch,  nor  keep 
correct  records  of  any  business  transaction.  The  rules  learned  and 
the  examples  wrought  seem  to  have  little  relation  to  the  after  life. 

Nearly  as  much  time  is  spent  on  spelling.  In  most  schools,  chil- 
dren are  required  to  do  what  we   saw  done  a  few  weeks  since :  a 
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class  of  bright  boys  and  girls  spelled  from  forty  to  fifty  hard  words 
accurately ;  but  on  being  asked  the  meaning  of  those  words,  only 
three  of  the  children  ventured  any  answers,  and  among  them  four 
words  were  defined.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  commit  to  memory  a  com- 
bination of  letters  that  is  meaningless,  a  mere  symbol  without  the 
idea  signified  ?  "  It  is  good  discipline  for  the  memory,"  do  you  say  ? 
Then  why  not  discipline  your  own  memories  by  learning  long  lists 
of  the  words  of  foreign  languages  without  knowing  their  meaning? 
You  know  it  is  an  insult  to  your  good  sense  to  propose  such  a  thing. 
We  instinctively  revolt  against  lumbering  the  mind  and  wasting 
time  so  foolishly ;  but  when  did  we  become  so  unlike  the  children  we 
teach  ?  Are  the  hours  of  life  so  many  that  we  can  afford  to  waste 
them  ?  If  time  and  energy  are  spent  in  one  way,  can  they  be  in 
another  }  Every  time  a  child  is  asked  to  remember  what  is  to  him 
a  meaningless  word  or  sentence,  he  is  defrauded  of  the  possibility  of 
gaining,  in  that  same  time,  some  fact  or  expression  of  truth  that 
might  be  of  real  service  to  him,  and  these  losses  he  cannot  make  up 
in  after  years.  Each  moment  of  time,  each  modicum  of  spirit 
energy,  is  adequate  for  a  limited  use,  no  more ;  and  that  which  is 
gone  can  never  be  reused. 

Every  child  ought  to  be  able  to  spell  all  the  words  he  meets  in  his 
lessons  and  daily  life;  but  these  subtracted,  there  is  time  enough 
spent  on  the  remaining  words  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  schools 
to  thoroughly  teach  the  elements  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  — a 
course  which  might  extend  from  the  first  year  of  the  primary  to  the 
last  of  the  grammar  school. 

Does  geography,  as  commonly  taught,  do  any  more  to  fit  children 
for  after  life  1  You  ask  us  of  what  use  it  is  to  a  boy  who  must  spend 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  shop  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  bee  and  the  butterfly  that  flit  by  him  in  the  summer  sunshine : 
we  ask  you  the  use  to  him  of  the  names  of*  the  capes  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  You  ask  the  use  to  a  girl  of  the  difference  between  a 
daisy  and  a  nettle :  we  ask  how  she  will  do  her  kitchen  work  any 
better  for  knowing  a  list  of  the  cities  of  Russia.  Which  is  the 
better  knowledge,  the  age  of  the  wayside  stone  or  the  length  of 
the  Obi  River?  the  structure  of  the  bones  of  the  arm,  or  the 
boundaries  of  Siam?  It  is  irrelevant,  truly,  to  our  argument  to 
make  such  comparisons :  yet  the  one,  the  near,  if  known,  might  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  use ;  while  the  remote  may  serve,  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  to  shield  from  shame  of  ignorance. 

Of  reading,  much  may  still  be  said  in  dispraise.     Why  have  the 
children  read  third  and  fourth  rate   stories  and  inferior  rhymes? 
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Has  there  not  enough  of  real  literature  been  written  that  they  might 
read  ?  A  selection  of  which  the  average  child  tires  at  one  reading 
is  unfit  to  put  into  his  hands.  Children  delight  to  read  favorite 
pieces  again  and  again,  just  as  we  do.  Why  keep  them  at  that 
which  contains  no  nourishment  ?  But  why  should  they  read  twice 
a  day  at  something  wholly  disconnected  with  their  other  lessons  ? 
Is  reading  an  end,  or  a  means  to  an  end  ;  an  aid  to  knowledge,  or  a 
thing  desirable  in  itself  ?  Which  is  usually  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  children  when  asked  to  read  a  new  selection,  —  the  thoughts  con- 
tained in  the  selection,  or  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  that 
express  those  thoughts  ?  Reading  may  be  pursued  as  an  end ;  but 
in  the  public  schools,  we  think  it  should  be  used  only  as  a  means, 
and  that  the  pupils  should  so  regard  it. 

Writing  and  drawing  are  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Hours  are 
spent  every  month  at  writing ;  yet,  after  years  of  such  work,  pupils 
cannot  write  a  simple  letter,  note  of  invitation,  or  business  card 
properly.  Neither  can  they  increase  the  force  of  their  words  by 
appropriate  illustrations  with  the  pencil.  What  shall  be  said  of  the 
work  in  language  and  grammar  when  students  come  to  our  high 
and  normal  schools  without  being  able  to  write  and  punctuate  sim- 
ple assertive  sentences,  to  say  nothing  of  their  bungling  work  at 
more  difficult  constructions  ^ 

This  examination,  which  is  based  on  observation  of  schools  during 
several  years  of  work  in  different  states,  indicates  that  no  subject 
pursued  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  public  schools  brings 
practical  results  at  all  commensurate  to  the  time  and  energy  spent 
on  them  by  teacher  and  pupil ;  and  that  the  present  courses  of 
study  do  fail  to  secure  the  ends  at  which  the  State  aims  in  providing 
public  schools. 

Could  the  introduction  of  the  natural  sciences  remedy  any  of 
these  defects  i  That  depends  wholly  on  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  done  in  them.  Before  this  matter  can  be  satisfactorily 
decided,  they  must  be  made  prominent  through  a  sufficient  number 
of  years  to  allow  a  fair  trial,  and  taught  in  a  scientific  manner. 

The  introduction  of  a  few  more  object  lessons  would  not  remedy 
the  defects.  Object  lessons  on  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  are 
lessons  in  natural  science  only  in  so  far  as  the  ideas  taught  are  the 
real  facts  that,  classified  in  later  study,  make  science;  and  these 
facts,  when  taught  in  object  lessons,  should  be,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
presented  in  the  consecutive  order  that  leads  to  classification. 

We  here  utter  a  protest  against  giving  lessons  on  artificial  objects 
and  pictures,  when  so  many  real  objects,  organic  and  inorganic,  are 
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within  reach.  Why  teach  the  elements  of  form  with  blocks  and 
sticks  when  real  crystals,  fruits,  and  other  natural  objects  will  illus- 
trate the  ideas  quite  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  the 
child  to  a  production  of  nature,  and  stimulate  him  to  observe  her 
more  closely? 

But  the  presence  of  a  real  object  before  the  children  does  not 
insure  a  lesson  in  science.  When  a  lesson  on  any  object  is  given, 
those  facts  about  it,  and  only  those,  should  be  taught  that  have  value 
in  determining  the  place  of  that  object  in  nature  or  its  use  in  prac- 
tical life.  The  real  object  and  the  proper  selection  of  facts  are  yet 
not  enough  to  secure  a  scientific  lesson.  When  a  teacher  points 
out  each  part  or  relation,  and  constructs  his  questions  so  that  the 
pupils  infer  from  them  what  is  to  be  observed,  the  children  are  not 
stimulated  to  further  observation  or  reflection,  the  spirit  of  investi- 
gation is  not  developed.  Work  done  in  this  way  would  assuredly 
fail  to  remedy  the  existing  defects. 

We  do  too  much  for  children.  We  are  too  impatient,  we  wish  to 
get  them  over  a  large  amount  in  a  short  time.  Better  that  they 
should  discover  a  few  facts  and  relations  by  their  own  absolutely 
unaided  efforts  than  to  get  ten  times  as  many  from  the  teacher. 
A  child  never  becomes  a  self-dependent  student  until  he  is  left  to 
wrest  truth  from  nature  and  books  by  his  own  hard  toil.  Let  the 
teacher  direct  to  some  extent,  certainly ;  but  his  main  work  is  to 
stimulate  interest  and  activity,  and  to  furnish  the  material  with 
'which  to  work. 

Neither  would  the  defects  be  remedied  by  banishing  books  from  the 
school-room,  and  teaching  everything  according  to  the  oral  method. 
A  part  of  the  necessary  education  of  every  child  is  a  proper  use  of 
books.  Many  text-books  we  should  like  to  see  burned,  and  in  their 
places  in  each  school-room  a  small  library  of  reference  books 
adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  which  reference  books  the 
pupils  should  freely  consult  The  children  would  then  learn  how  to 
use  books,  learn  their  real  value,  and  should  realize  that  small 
i2mos  do  not  contain  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  a  subject.  This 
work  with  books,  supplementing  that  done  with  actual  specimens 
of  natural  objects,  would  train  the  children  to  doy  not  simply  to 
knoWy  —  inculcating  the  pleasure  and  habit  of  work. 

If  the  scientific  presentation  could  be  secured,  what  facts  of 
natural  science  should  be  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  grades  ? 
First,  those  facts  that  would  insure  health.  This  would  require  that 
the  children  be  given  a  lesson  in  physiology  the  day  they  enter 
school,  and  every  subsequent  day,  until  the  knowledge  and  habits 
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necessary  to  health  throughout  life,  accidents  excepted,  were 
secured. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  habits  that  insure  health 
cannot  be  secured  by  study  of  the  body  alone, — that  which  is  com- 
monly meant  by  the  term  "  physiology."  Food,  clothing,  occupation, 
and  general  environment  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  health. 
For  the  proper  selection  of  food  some  knowledge  of  zoology,  botany, 
and  agriculture  is  required ;  for  its  preparation,  that  of  chemistry ; 
and  knowledge  of  these  three — zoology,  botany,  and  chemistry  — 
is  required  for  the  selection  and  care  of  clothing  and  furniture.  It 
has  become  a  special  necessity  for  people  to  know  how  to  test  for 
poisons  in  wall  paper,  colored  fabrics,  and  the  linings  of  cooking 
utensils  ;  and  the  ability  to  test  the  purity  of  the  water  supplied  and 
of  the  surrounding  air,  and  to  disinfect  air,  clothing,  furniture,  etc., 
in  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  would  in  past  time  have  saved  many 
a  life. 

To  select  a  building  site,  or  to  decide  on  a  tenement  to  be  rented, 
some  knowledge  of  geology  and  chemistry  is  essential,  as  the  kind 
of  soil  and  underlying  rock  determines  the  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  house  and  its  water  supply  and  drainage.  To  superintend  the 
erection  of  a  building,  or  to  choose  a  tenement,  knowledge  of  phys- 
ics sufficient  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  sewerage,  ventilation, 
heating,  size  of  rooms  compared  with  number  of  inmates,  amount  of 
window  surface,  etc.,  is  necessary. 

We  see  that  the  study  of  physiology  leads  to  that  of  the  other 
sciences  named,  and  requires  their  pursuit  for  its  completion ;  that 
is,  they  are  all  required  to  secure  health. 

But  to  such  health  as  we  seek,  mental  activity  is  as  essential 
as  muscular.  The  whole  man  must  be  developed  To  inculcate 
the  habit  of  systematic  mental  activity,  and  to  teach  the  selec- 
tion of  proper  material  for  that  activity,  are  no  less  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  than  to  teach  the  knowledge  and  habits  necessary  to 
the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body.  Happiness  is  also  essential 
to  continued  health.  The  child  should  be  led  to  see  the  inti- 
mate relations  between  the  bodily  functions  and  the  emotions,  and 
taught  to  control  painful  emotions,  and  to  seek  and. foster  pleasant 
ones. 

This  development  of  power  to  control  /mental  activities  necessi- 
tates the  study  of  the  elements  of  psychology ;  and  what  is  required 
for  the  purpose  indicated  can  be  taught  to  children  in  the  higher 
grades  of  grammar  schools.  Quite  a  young  child  can  be  led  to  see 
that  activity  accompanies  growth,  and  to  infer  that  for  his  brain  to 
VOL.  I.  41 
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grow  he  must  use  it ;  and  all  children  are  acutely  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  happy  and  unhappy  days. 

The  relations  between  this  work  and  self-support  you  have  already 
inferred.  When  a  child  has  learned  what  best  preserves  health,  and 
meets  the  wants  of  the  physical  and  mental  natures,  he  has  learned 
for  what  and  only  what  to  spend  money, — the  only  lessons  in  frugal- 
ity that  he  needs.  As  for  love  of  labor,  if  the  subjects  named  are 
scientifically  taught,  the  child  must  needs  work  with  hand  and  brain, 
and  make  long  excursions  in  search  of  specimens ;  and  if  the  work  is 
attractive,  as  it  assuredly  will  be,  he  will  learn  to  love  labor. 

We  cannot  claim  that  the  study  of  natural  science  will  develop 
patriotism.  For  that,  lessons  in  history,  government,  political  econ- 
omy, and  what  may  be  called  patriotic  literature,  are  necessary. 

As  little  can  be  claimed  for  science  in  relation  to  morals.  Yet  the 
scientific  habit  of  thought  is  eminently  a  moral  one,  and  to  pursue 
science  in  its  entirety  necessarily  makes  a  man  or  woman  more 
thoughtful  and  more  truthful.  The  key-note  of  science  is  devotion 
to  truth.  She  calls  upon  her  followers  to  sacrifice  superstition,  prej- 
udice, custom,  comfort,  even  life,  if  need  be,  at  the  call  of  truth. 
The  careless,  the  superficial,  the  prejudiced,  the  cowardly,  she 
ignores  and  leaves  behind  in  her  majestic  march.  Brave  and  rever- 
ent and  sincere  must  they  be  who  would  carry  her  torches.  In  the 
study  of  air  and  water  and  stone,  in  the  pursuit  of  flower  and  bird, 
in  watching  the  process  of  any  organic  function,  the  human  mind 
comes  in  contact  with  that  which  never  deceives,  which  is  change- 
less though  infinitely  varied,  which  is  harmonious  and  beautiful 
Can  daily  intercourse  with  such  facts  be  other  than  ennobling? 
Must  not  the  student  at  last  feel  himself  drawn  to  produce  a  like 
harmony  in  his  own  relations  to  life  ?  and  must  not  deceit  and  cow- 
ardice and  shallowness  become  hateful  to  him  ?  When  you  tell  us 
that  science  does  not  produce  these  moral  effects  in  her  followers, 
we  shall  answer,  Most  of  them  were  strangers  to  her  until  their 
habits  were  formed. 

As  for  intelligence :  science  claims,  without  hesitation,  her  power 
to  do  all  that  we  ask.  The  study  of  things,  not  symbols,  must 
develop  perception  ;  and  the  working  out  of  relations  and  causes 
and  effects  produces  just  that  habit  of  mind  which  reflects  on  all 
questions,  and  refuses  to  blindly  follow  the  lead  of  other  men. 

Science  can,  then,  remedy  some  of  the  defects  pointed  out  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper.     Will  she  be  allowed  such  a  privilege  ? 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  that  we  should  consider. 
It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  board  in  a  family  where  there 
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were  two  children,  a  girl  of  five  years  and  a  boy  of  three.  On  pleas- 
ant afternoons,  I  went  out  collecting  material  for  my  work.  When 
the  distance  allowed,  the  children  were  my  companions.  They 
would  carry  trowel  and  basket  until  too  heavy  for  their  strength,  and 
follow  me  through  wood  and  field  until  their  little  feet  were  too 
tired  to  go  farther.  They  would  wait  patiently  white  I  hunted  out 
the  classification  of  some  plant  I  feared  would  wither  before  we 
reached  home,  or  chased  some  insect,  or,  as  at  one  time,  I  particu- 
larly remember,  both  watched  with  unflagging  interest  over  an 
hour  while  I  dug  a  beetle's  nest  from  a  bank.  I  took  no  pains  to 
teach  those  children :  I  was  too  busy.  They  were  pleasant  little 
companions,  and  I  enjoyed  their  pleasure  at  going  with  me.  Soon 
they  began  to  collect  for  me  while  at  school,  sometimes  alarming 
their  parents  by  their  fearless  handling  of  centipedes  and  spiders; 
and  months  after  I  left  the  place,  even  the  little  three-year-old  boy 
would  catch  insects  and  beg  his  mamma  to  send  them  to  me.  I 
have  since  been  able  to  test  other  children  in  a  similar  manner, 
though  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  I  have  ever  had  but  one  result,  — 
unfailing  interest,  even  to  the  remembering  of  hard  foreign  names, 
where  no  simple  ones  could  be  given  to  their  inquiries. 

Study  should  be  a  delight,  and  may  be.  The  ceaseless  curiosity  of 
children,  their  continual  activity,  and  their  seemingly  insatiable 
demand  for  variety,  may  all  be  satisfied,  fostered,  and  trained  in  the 
ever-enlarging  laboratory  of  nature. 

Another  good  result  of  the  study  of  natural  science  is  the  sense  of 
companionship  one  forms  with  nature.  This  sense  is  a  safeguard 
against  vicious  people  and  bad  books.  Think  you,  one  who  loves 
the  fields  and  can  reach  them  will  listen  to  the  vapid  and  vulgar  talk 
of  the  idle  and  vicious,  or  read  frivolous  and  immoral  literature  ?  He 
knows  better  friends  wait  his  presence,  and  what  he  really  loves  he 
seeks. 

Granted  the  desirability  of  the  study  of  natural  science,  how  shall 
the  transition  from  the  present  courses  of  study  be  made,  and  what 
shall  become  of  the  present  studies  ? 

Begin  by  so  gradual  a  change  that  the  prejudiced  will  not  be 
alarmed.  The  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  primary  may  be  arranged 
so  that  physiological  facts  are  the  bases  of  the  work  in  reading  and 
writing.  A  child  will  be  as  interested  in  talking  and  reading  and 
writing  about  parts  of  the  body,  the  uses  of  the  parts,  and  the  care 
that  the  parts  need,  as  about  coasting  and  playing  with  dolls.  If 
parents  see  no  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  learning  to  read  and 
write,  they  will  not  question  the  propriety  of  teaching  a  new  subject, 
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and  the  facts  about  physiology  that  the  children  repeat  at  home  wiQ 
often  be  as  new  and  as  interesting  to  the  parents  as  to  the  children 
themselves. 

The  second  year,  this  work  in  physiology  might  be  continued  and 
simple  lessons  in  botany  and  zoology  introduced,  selecting  matter 
and  presenting  it  with  special  reference  to  health.  Year  by  year 
the  changes  could  be  made,  until,  in  the  whole  course  below  the  high* 
school  studies  in  both  city  and  country  schools,  natural  science 
became  the  prominent  factor.  As  gradually,  the  non-essential  in  the 
present  studies  could  be  eliminated. 

If  this  outline  clearly  indicates  the  feasibility  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed, and  the  spirit  in  which  such  changes  should  be  made,  we 
have  done  all  we  could  hope  to  do  in  a  single  paper. 

While  we  seem  to  point  out  with  unsparing  hand  the  defects  of 
the  present  courses  of  study,  we  remember  with  grateful  pride  the 
history  of  the  past  fifty  years  of  our  American  common  schools. 
That  history  has  in  it  much  of  inspiration  and  hope :  but  it  is  the 
inspiration  that  leads  to  work,  that  does  not  allow  us  to  rest  content 
with  present  achievements ;  it  calls  \is  to  unceasing  labor,  that  the 
next  fifty  years  may  present  to  the  educators  at  its  close  no  less  cause 
for  pride  and  hope. 

Ought  not  each  generation  of  educators  to  do  some  one  thing  so 
well  that  it  need  not  be  done  over }  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  concentrating  energy  on  a  few  essential  facts,  truths  so  funda- 
mental that  they  cannot  cease  to  be  true.  The  necessity  for  study 
of  natural  objects,  the  real  facts  of  knowledge,  not  the  symbols 
and  expressions  of  such  objects  and  facts,  is  such  a  truth.  Could 
we  put  all  our  work  on  this  basis,  make  this  truth  the  central  thought 
of  all  teaching,  we  should,  indeed,  make  the  future  educator  and 
future  student  our  debtors. 

The  habits  of  mind  we  should  thus  create  in  the  growing  youth 
of  to-day  would  be  felt  in  every  department  of  life.  They,  when 
parents  and  teachers  standing  in  our  places,  would  be  better  guides 
for  the  youth  of  their  day  than  we,  with  our  false  training  and  habits, 
can  be  for  ours.  The  lessons  of  life  that  we  have  really  learned  we 
teach ;  but  the  lives  of  those  who  pass  from  under  our  care  show 
how  imperfect  is  our  best  work,  and  how  utterly  many  of  us  fail  to 
teach  the  most  important  lessons.  The  man  or  woman  who  accu- 
rately perceives  the  varied  phenomena  of  human  life,  wisely  reflects 
on  them,  and  bravely  lives  the  truth  deduced  by  that  reflection,  with- 
out fear  of  censure  or  ridicule,  without  weariness  or  indolence,  — 
that  man  or  woman  is  the  rare  exception. 
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Each  of  us,  doubtless,  strives  to  live  some  one  or  more  truths ;  but 
our  seeing  is  limited,  and' our  thinking,  based  on  partial  and  one-sided 
perceptions,  often  leads  us  into  g^oss  error  and  injustice.  For 
this  error  and  injustice  we  are  sometimes  responsible.  When  we 
refuse  to  see  new  truth,  and  go  out  of  our  way  to  avoid  it ;  when, 
having  seen  it,  we  either  will  liot  or  dare  not  promulgate  it ;  when, 
through  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  we  hinder  reforms  that 
our  better  judgment  sanctions, — then  the  confession  of  the  servant 
who  received  the  one  talent  is  applicable  to  ys,  ''Lord,  I  was  afraid 
and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth." 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  PERSONALITY 
OF  MAN,  ACCORDING  TO  FROEBEL. 

BY   ELIZABETH   P.   PEABODY. 

Personality,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  article,*  is  the  immortal 
in  man,  his  divine  inheritance,  that  which  all  men  have  in  common. 
Individuality  is  the  limitation  of  the  personality  by  bodily  heredity, 
and  by  the  circumstances,  time,  and  place  in  which  it  finds  itself 
for  the  "forever  of'  this  world." 

Personality  is  the  Son  of  God,  — 

"Life's  star. 
That  hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  Cometh  from  afar; 
Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home ; — " 

while  individuality,  that  is  defined  by  the  circumstances  of  human 
birth,  does  not  lose  immortality,  though  it  begins  in  time.  But  it  is 
the  object  (shall  we  say  the  trial  ?)  of  human  life,  that  individuals, 
each  of  whom  must  differ  from  all  other  individuals,  ought  so  to 
adjust  themselves  to  each  other  as  to  avoid  conflict ;  each  do  his  or 
her  part  to  realize  holiness,  which  means  to  form  a  harmonious  or 
beautiful  social  whole.  It  is  the  common  personality  or  free-will 
that  make  individual  holiness  possible,  and  secures  a  happy  immor- 
tality to  each.  Discord  and  suffering  are  inevitable  to  individuals 
who  do  not  recognize  this  double  nature  in  the  conduct  of  their 
life,  giving  each  pole  its  requisite  consideration.  We  cultivate  our 
individuality  by  a  reverent  study  of  nature  and  appreciation  of  its 
necessary  correlations  with  our  intellect,  but  we  reproduce  nature 
in  art  by  means  of  our  personality  or  free-will.  Art  and  use  are 
creations  of  man,  as  nature  is  the  creation  of  God.  To  prepare 
individuals  for  use  and  art,  and  the  enjoyment  of  immortality  (which 
we  may  enjoy  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  future,  though 
probably  not  in  the  same  purity  and  to  the  same  degree),  is  the 
work  of  education. 

Education  is  religious,  so  far  as  it  cherishes  and  makes  us  under- 
stand our  relations  to  God ;  it  is  moral,  so  far  as  it  cherishes  and 
makes  us  understand  our  relations  to  men ;  and  it  is  intellectual, 
so  far  as  it  brings  us  to  know  nature  in  its  inevitable  relations  to  our- 
selves.    And  the  intercommunication  of  individuals  with  each  other 

*  Article  VL  of  No.  IIL 
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must,  in  the  course  of  our  immortal  existence,  give  to  each  the 
experience  and  insight  of  all  others ;  a  beatification  expressed  by 
St.  Paul  in  these  beautiful  words,  "the  communion  of  the  just  made 
perfect,"  which  must  needs  be»  the  "  peace  of  all  being "  in  union 
with  God.  But  this  peace  is  not  a  dead,  but  a  living  unification, 
described  by  Dr.  Channing  in  his  essay  on  F^nilon  :  "  This  state  is 
anything  but  negative.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action 
of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious  action,  in  which  all  our 
powers  and  affections  are  blended  in  a  beautiful  proportion,  and 
sustain  and  perfect  one  another.  It  is  more  than  silence  after 
storms.  It  is  as  the  concord  of  all  melodious  sounds.  Has  the 
reader  never  known  a  season  when,  in  the  fullest  flow  of  thought 
and  feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of  the  soul,  an  inward  calm,  pro- 
found as  midnight  silence,  yet  bright  as  the  still  summer  morn, — full 
of  joy,  but  unbroken  by  one  throb  of  tumultuous  passion,  —  has  been 
breathed  through  his  spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse  and  presage  of 
the  serenity  of  a  happier  world }  Of  this  character  is  the  peace  of 
religion.  It  is  a  conscious  harmony  with  God  and  the  creation,  an 
alliance  of  love  with  all  beings  of  every  separate  will  and  interest, 
a  participation  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  in  entire  concord 
.  of  purpose  with  its  infinite  original.  .  .  .  We  seem  to  discover  aspi- 
rations after  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of  it,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  We  think  we  see  it  in  those  systems  of  Oriental  and  Grecian 
philosophy  which  proposed,  as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue, 
a  release  from  all  disquiet,  and  an  intimate  union  and  harmony  with 
the  divine  mind.  We  even  think  that  we  trace  this  consciousness, 
this  aspiration,  in  the  works  of  ancient  art  which  time  has  spared 
to  us,  in  which  the  sculptor,  aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts 
of  human  perfections,  has  joined  with  the  fulness  of  life  and  strength 
a  repose  which  breathes  into  the  spectator  an  admiration  as  calm 
as  it  is  exalted."  * 

'  Individuality  is  therefore  as  sacred  as  personality,  and  its  perfect 
growth  and  development  a  moral  virtue,  in  which  education  has  a  duty 
to  perform ;  that  begins  in  babyhood,  first  by  helping  the  child  to 
observe  and  analyze  what  interests  him  in  his  own  immediate 
environments,  to  give  names  to  all  he  sees,  and  by  and  by  to  the 
elements  of  things,  and  their  workings.  All  his  impulses  of  analysis, 
classification,  and  synthesis  should  be  carefully  observed,  cherished, 
and  assisted  by  the  educator,  who  should  respect  the  individual  taste, 
without,  however,  losing  sight  of  the  universal  laws  of  personality, 
which  are  obvious  to  the  conscience  and  imagination,  and  which 
*  Channing'a  whole  works.  Vol.  I.  pp.  205,  206. 
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make  the  happiness  or  remorse  of  individuals,  in  proportion  to  the 
equipoise  of  these  opposite  poles  in  their  life. 

It  was  by  recognizing  these  opposite  poles,  and  their  divine  ratio, 
that  Froebel  avoided  the  errors  of  Rousseau,  whose  method  led  to 
rampant  and  monstrous  individualities,  precluding  social  harmony 
and  mutual  enjoyment  in  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  society.  In 
Froebel's  ideal  kindergarten  this  ultimatum  of  beauty  and  harmony 
is  seen  in  miniature  and  vigorous  growth ;  and  therefore  it  is  claimed 
that  the  kindergarten  is  the  first  stage  of  humaa  education  after  the 
life  in  the  mother's  arms. 
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THE   GREEK  FLAY. 

BY  THOMAS   HILL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  idea  of  putting  an  ancient  play  upon  the  stage,  in  the  ancient 
language,  is  not  new :  it  has  several  times  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  more  or  less  success.  But  we  doubt  whether  it  was  ever 
done  with  greater  attention  to  details,  or  with  greater  fidelity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  than  in  the  representation  of  "  Oedipous  Tyran- 
nos,*'  at  Harvard  College,  May  17  to  21,  1881.  The  scenery  was  a 
careful  attempt,  by  the  celebrated  architect  Van  Brunt,  to  represent 
a  Grecian  palace.  The  costumes  were  varied,  but  all  formed  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  upon  ancient  drawings  and  descriptions.  The 
arrangements  of  the  theatre  were  made  as  nearly  like  the  ancient 
as  convenient,  in  the  building  in  which  the  play  was  acted.  The 
action  varied  from  the  Greek  in  those  particulars  in  which  a  strict 
reproduction  would  have  been  so  dissonant  with  modern  taste  as  to 
have  injured  the  total  effect;  there  were  no  masks,  no  buskins,  no 
dances  by  the  chorus.  The  pronunciation  was  as  close  an  imitation 
of  the  original  as  our  modern  ears,  having  lost  the  distinction  between 
quantity  and  accent,  would  enable  the  actors  to  give. 

The  principal  part  was  taken  by  Mr.  Riddle,  the  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion, and  the  other  parts  by  students.  The  programme  was  in  Greek, 
with  only  a  small  part  of  it  translated.  The  audience  was  as  large 
as  the  house  could  hold.  The  choruses  were  sung  to  music  (the 
chorus  being  assisted  by  a  choir  of  sixty  extra  voices  and  an  orchestra 
of  thirty-five  pieces),  under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  Prof.  John 
K.  Paine.  This  music  was  the  particular  attraction  to  us  before  we 
had  seen  the  play.  We  were  curious  to  hear  how  Prof.  Paine  would 
interpret  for  us  the  Grecian  spirit  of  the  play,  with  means  so  far 
removed  from  the  ancient  musical  art.  The  Greeks  attained  perfec- 
tion in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
also  wonderfully  successful  in  painting;  but  their  music  was  not 
developed  in  any  proportion  whatever  to  those  arts  which  appeal  to 
the  eye. 

We  went  to  hear  Prof.  Paine's  music,  and  expected  to  be  bored  with 
all  the  rest ;  but  during  the  entire  three  hours  of  performance,  our 
interest  was  kept  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  succession  of  strik- 
ing tableaux,  by  the  expressive,  varied  action,  and  by  the  mellifluous 
flow  of  the  Greek,  —  almost  music  of  itself,  when  smoothly  pro- 
nounced with  attention  to  the  metrical  balance  of  the  verses.     We 
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did  not  always  agree  with  the  actors  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
play ;  but  we  conceded  fully  the  power  with  which  they  presented 
their  own  idea  of  it,  and  our  dissent  from  their  understanding  of  it 
was  not  sufficiently  emphatic  to  mar  seriously  our  enjoyment  of  their 
acting. 

The  plot  of  the  "Oedipous  Tyrannos"  is,  like  that  of  all  the  Greek 
tragedies,  exceedingly  simple.  Oedipous,  the  king  of  Boeotian  Thebes, 
talks  with  his  queen,  priests,  people,  and  messengers,  before  his  own 
palace  door.  There  is  famine  and  pestilence  in  the  land ;  he  learns 
from  an  oracle  that  it  is  a  judgment  for  harboring  the  murderer  of  the 
former  king,  and  thereupon  utters  fearful  curses  upon  the  murderer. 
Presently,  in  conversation  with  his  queen,  he  is  led  to  suspect  that 
he  is  himself  the  murderer,  as  an  old  seer  had  just  declared  him  to  be. 
In  ferreting  out  the  question  whether  a  stranger  whom  he  had  killed 
in  a  quarrel  years  before  was  the  king,  he  discovers  not  only  that  it 
was  the  king,  but  that  it  was  his  own  father;  he  had  unwittingly  been 
a  parricide,  not  knowing  his  own  descent.  With  this  knowledge 
comes  the  more  fearful  knowledge  that  his  queen,  the  widow  of  the 
former  king,  is  his  own  mother.  She  immediately  hangs  herself  in 
the  inner  room  of  the  palace,  and  Oedipous  cuts  her  down,  and  puts 
out  his  own  eyes  with  her  golden  hairpins,  as  the  chorus  are  told  by_ 
a  messenger. 

This  story  of  parricide  and  incest  was  one  of  the  sacred  tradi- 
tions of  Greek  mythology  for  which  Sophocles  is  not  responsible. 
What  he  has  done  is  done  with  the  most  admirable  artistic  skill  He 
has  made  an  audience  hang  three  hours  fascinated  in  seeing  the 
dreadful  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  traced  out  link  by  link, 
until  Oedipous  and  his  queen,  Jocasta,  fall  from  the  height  of  royal 
splendor,  power,  and  honor,  to  the  position  of  having  been  convicted 
of  the  two  most  fearful  crimes  on  the  black  catalogue  of  sins.  They 
take  no  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they  had  done  all  in  perfect  inno- 
cence. The  acts  themselves,  the  situation  itself,  were  too  horrible 
for  endurance.  Jocasta  flies  for  relief  to  death.  Oedipous  dares  not 
goto  Hades  and  see  his  doubly  injured  father;  he  must  content 
himself  with  putting  out  his  own  eyes. 

Concerning  the  old  tradition,  we  agree  with  Prof.  Joseph  Henry 
Allen  in  thinking  the  sun-myth  theory  entirely  too  far-fetched. 
Religiously  minded  Greeks  had  very  strong  convictions  of.  the  real- 
ity of  a  divine  government  of  the  world.  Their  notions  concerning 
morality  and  religion  may  have  been  as  crude  as  their  music  ;  but  their 
music  powerfully  swayed  the  feelings  of  the  hearers  of  that  day,  and 
the  religious  teaching  of  their  wise  men   and  poets   aroused  their 
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consciences  to  harrowing  remorse  and  fear.  In  their  rude  state 
of  society,  when  a  man  thought  little  of  killing  a  stranger  who  was 
insolent,  and  when  men  might  expose  their  infants  to  perish  without 
being  thought  murderers,  it  might  easily  suggest  itself  to  the  imagi- 
nation, or  even  happen  in  fact,  that  a  child  rescued  from  exposure 
might  afterwards  unwittingly  kill  his  own  father.  The  other  part  of 
the  tradition  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  too  much  like  the 
pseudo- Wordsworth 

"  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New- Year's  day  " ; 

but  the  builders  and  amenders  of  legends  do  not  always  keep  proba- 
bility in  view.  Even  in  this  highly  artistic  working  up  of  the  legend 
by  Sophocles  centuries  afterwards,  we  find  added  a  few  lines  very 
far  from  nature.  But  the  great  import  of  the  play  is  unmistakably 
grand.  Out  of  this  old  legend,  the  dramatist  presses  on  his  hearers 
with  tremendous  force  the  lessons  that  the  heavenly  powers  know 
the  future,  and  control  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  that  men  in  vain 
attempt  to  avoid  or  escape  that  which  the  gods  have  appointed ;  that 
ignorance  and  even  innocence  will  not  avail  to  avert  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  sin ;  that  those  consequences  are  terrible,  and  beyond 
mortal  power  to  endure. 

The  second  of  the  two  criminal  acts  of  Oedipous  has  lost  for  mod- 
ern Christians  its  tragic  power;  it  is  too  far  removed  from  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  probable  to  raise  any  emoticJn  but  a  mingling  of 
incredulity  and  disgust.  But  it  would  seem,  from  Sophocles'  treat- 
ment of  the  situation,  that  it  was  not  so  in  his  times,  and  that  his 
hearers  might  easily  imagine  the  complication  which  led  to  the  sui- 
cide and  the  blinded  banishment.  We  are  led  by  this  fact  to  recall 
St.  Paul's  terrible  indictment  against  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  ;  and 
the  moral  drawn  by  Sophocles  is  not  foreign,  either,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Apostle,  who  expressly  declares  that  conscious  innocence  does 
not  clear  a  man  of  guilt  before  the  bar  of  heaven.  Even  Paul's 
Master  warns  us  not  to  think  that  we  can  be  guiltless,  much  less 
meritorious,  in  the  presence  of  God,  before  whom  the  best  man  has 
need  of  mercy. 

Prof.  Paine  has  thrown  into  the  choruses  a  wonderful  charm. 
The  play  begins  with  music,  and  ends  with  it ;  instrumental  music 
struggling  to  express,  without  words,  the  emotions  of  those  who 
contemplate  the  scenes.  In  the  play,  five  choral  passages  of  great 
beauty  are  set  to  fitting  melodies  and  harmonies.  Of  course  it  is 
not  claimed  that  this  music  represents  that  of  the  ancient  drama, 
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which,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  too  rude  to  be  endurable  by 
modern  cultivated  musical  taste.  But  Prof.  Paine,  in  composing 
and  harmonizing  his  melodies  in  modern  modes,  and  with  modem 
orchestration,  has  caught  wonderfully  the  ancient,  healthful,  out-door 
spirit  of  the  Greeks.  The  music  is  joyous  as  childhood,  yet  solemn 
and  thoughtful  as  mature  age ;  graceful  and  strong ;  conforming  to 
the  exquisitely  varied  rhythm  of  the  verse ;  varied  also  in  the  expres- 
sion of  its  loyalty,  gratitude,  joy,  fear,  sympathy,  and  horror:  yet 
pervaded  from  beginning  to  end  with  a  spirit  of  unity.  We  went  to 
hear  the  music,  —  not  that  we  have  any  technical  knowledge  of  that 
art,  or  are  competent  to  utter  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  Pro! 
Paine's  work,  but  because  we  find  great  pleasure  and  strength  in 
hearing  music  which  satisfies  us  and  which  seems  to  us  adapted  to 
the  occasion.  Such  we  had  found  Prof.  Paine's  music  before,  and 
such  we  emphatically  found  it  on  this  occasion;  its  melodies  and 
harmonies  are  still  ringing  in  our  hearts,  and  drawing  us  with 
ineffable  sweetness  into  sympathy  with  the  grand  old  tragedian 
to  whose  immortal  verse  they  are  married. 
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THE   BELGIAN  INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS    OF 
^  educators;  1880. 

BY  WM.  T.    HARRIS. 

I.     The  Belgian  People. 

The  International  Congress  of  Educators  held  at  Brussels  last 
August  was  an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude,  and  it  was  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  efficiency  in  its  practical  details.  Our  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia  is  so  recent  that  it  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  (which  any  one  here  will  easily  comprehend)  of  the 
complexity  of  international  exhibits,  and  remind  one  of  the  difficulty 
of  writing  any  adequate  account  of  such  an  immense  collection  of 
interesting  objects  of  human  production  as  an  international  exhibi- 
tion offers  for  study. 

The  society  that  organized  the  Congress  planned  a  discussion  of 
nearly  every  practical  question  that  concerns  any  province  of  the 
vast  field  of  education.  For  this  purpose  it  resorted  to  division  of 
labor,  and  assigned  its  topics  to  six  sections,  which  were  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  following  subjects :  — 

The  First  Section^  to  primary  instruction  in  its  various  aspects, 
including  the  kindergarten  and  the  culture  proper  for  early  infancy 
as  well  as  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  common  school.  This 
section  was  so  large  that  it  subdivided,  and  the  first  division 
occupied  itself  with  a  consideration  of  the  common  schools  and  the 
questions  relating  to  their  organization  and  management,  including 
the  liberty  of  instruction  and  its  limits,  school  museums,  coedu- 
cation, normal  schools,  school  tuition  fees,  etc. ;  while  the  second 
division,  which  crowded  a  large  hall,  debated  with  intense  animation 
the  system  of  Froebel. 

The  Second  Section  had  assigned  to  it  the  topic  of  advanced 
instruction,  and  occupied  most  of  the  time  in  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  the  disciplinary  course  of  study,  with  its  Latin,  Greek,  and 
the  humanities,  as  contrasted  with  the  "modern"  school,  so  called, 
in  which  natural  science  and  modern  languages  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  course  of  study.  Should  the  secondary  school  attempt  to  give 
its  pupils  a  general  education,  a  training  in  branches  useful  to  all 
alike,  or  should  it  furnish  only  exact  knowledge  in  special  depart- 
ments, fitting  its  pupils  for  different  departments  of  business } 

T/ie  Third  Section  examined  and  discussed  superior  instruction, 
the  attitude  of  the  government  towards  it,  the  right  of  teaching  new 
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doctrines  contrary  to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people,  the  granting 
of  academic  degrees  and  their  requirement  as  conditions  for  the 
practice  of  professions  or  for  employment  in  government  positions, 
the  course  of  study,  preliminary  examinations,  instruction  by  lectures 
or  by  recitations,  the  admission  of  women  to  the  university,  etc. 

The  Fourth  Section  had  for  its  subject,  special  and  industrial 
schools. 

The  Fifth  Section  considered  the  means  of  educating  adults. 

The  Sixth  Section  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  school  hygiene. 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  special  questions  in  detail  falling  under 
the  general  subjects  just  named  would  require  the  greater  part  of 
the  space  devoted  to  a  single  article  in  this  magazine.  We  must 
limit  our  report  of  it  to  such  features  as  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand its  general  spirit,  and  judge  properly  its  advocacy  of  new  and 
old  theories  in  education. 

The  occasion  of  this  congress  was  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  national  independence  of  Belgium.  The  entire 
programme  of  this  celebration  occupied  several  months,  and  included 
chiefly  a  great  Exposition  of  arts  and  industries  and  public  institu- 
tions, similar  to  our  International  at  Philadelphia,  excepting  that  the 
Belgian  Exposition  displayed  only  the  products  of  its  own  nation. 

To  the  stranger  from  a  distance  who  had  formed  his  ideas  of 
Belgium  chiefly  from  the  few  sentences  devoted  to  that  country  in 
his  school  geography,  remembering  that  the  area  of  Belgium  was 
nearly  the  same  as  Vermont,  and  its  population  some  five  mill- 
ions of  people,  this  National  Exposition  at  Brussels  was  some- 
thing surprising.  The  evidence  of  intelligent  skill  in  the  national 
industries  was  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  the  Belgians;  the  evidence 
of  patient  industry  was  overwhelming  to  the  foreign  visitor.  The 
manufacture  of  lace  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things 
to  an  inhabitant  of  this  hasty  and  impatient  Western  world.  To- 
see  and  understand  the  process  of  weaving  by  hand  a  complex 
pattern  of  Brussels  or  Mechlin  lace,  —  the  handling  of  more  than  one 
hundred  bobbins  of  thread,  each  when  its  proper  turn  came,  —  this 
seemed  to  require  an  altogether  different  spiritual  organization  from 
that  possessed  by  our  people.  The  stranger,  accordingly,  would 
wander  into  the  picture  galleries  and  see  the  type  of  face  celebrated 
by  Flemish  painters.  He  would  search  in  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women  present  from  all  parts  of  Belgium,  at  the  Exposition,  and 
discover  this  identical  type  repeated  again  and  again.  It  is  the  type 
of  inanimate  patience.  The  Hindoo  weaver  of  whom  we  read, 
weaving  fine  muslin  at  the  rate  of  a  single  web  of  cloth  in  a  lifetime, 
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—  the  face  of  the  Indian  weaver  must  be  something  of  this  same 
type. 

Before  we  can  bring  our  minds  back  from  the  display  of  patient 
industry  seen  at  the  Exposition  to  the  doings  of  our  educational 
congress,  with  its  complex  programme  of  work,  resembling  for  all 
the  world  one  of  those  wonderful  patterns  of  Mechlin  lace,  we  must 
make  a  short  historic  excursion  to  see  what  special  occasion  there  is 
for  this  national  characteristic  of  patient,  plodding  industry. 

It  occurs  to  us  at  once  that  this  country  has  been  doomed  to  wear 
the  yoke  of  foreign  powers,  a  series  of  such  powers,  ever  since  Julius 
Caesar's  legions  overcame  the  third  nation  of  people  in  Gaul,  —  those 
living  in  its  extreme  north,  and  called  Belgae,  "  differing  from  the 
other  Celtic  peoples  in  language  and  manners  and  customs."  For 
even  then  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of  this  section  of  Europe 
were  a  semi-Teutonic  people  fused  from  a  long  previous  intermingling 
of  Celts  and  Teutons ;  as  it  is  probable,  too,  that  across  the  North 
Sea,  the  opposite  coast  of  England,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
to  Cornwall,  was  settled  by  a  people  not  wholly  Celtic,  but  modi- 
fied by  large  Teutonic  admixture.  Indeed,  the  occasion  of  Cxsar's 
descent  upon  Britain  was  the  struggle  between  these  Teutonic  Celts 
and  the  pure  Celtic  tribes  on  the  West  and  North,  then  recently  organ- 
ized against  them.  Belgium  ocd^upies  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  border-land  between  the  Teutonic  and  Celto-Romanic  peoples. 
The  Salic  Franks  overran  the  country  after  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
power  in  the  West,  and  gave  their  name  to  France.  The  stream  of 
Teutonic  blood  that  came  westward  with  the  Franks  was  soon 
mingled  with  the  Celtic  and  Roman  blood.  Under  Charlemagne  it 
turned  back  toward  the  East,  and  reduced  Germany  to  subjection, 
thus  for  the  first  time  giving  to  civilization  the  control  over  the 
primitive  seats  of  the  Teutonic  migrations,  —  an  enterprise  under- 
taken by  Varro,  nine  centuries  before,  with  such  disaster  to  Roman 
legions  in  the  Teutoberger  forest.  The  division  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  among  his  grandsons  gave  Flanders  or  Western  Bel- 
gium to  France,  and  Eastern  Belgium  to  Germany.  Flanders  strug- 
gled against  France,  and  by  the  help  of  her  important  cities,  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  shook  off  the  foreign  yoke.  But  in  1385  Burgundy 
(or  East  France  —  semi-Teutonic  France)  extended  her  sway  over 
Flanders  and  other  Belgian  provinces.  The  Burgundian  rule  seems 
to  have  been  helpful  to  Belgium,  for  the  foundation  of  Flemish  art  is 
in  this  period.  But  a  century  later  sees  the  country  pass  under 
Austria  by  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  with  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  last  king  of  Burgundy. 
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The  great  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  bom  at  Ghent,  and  the 
Netherlands  passed  from  his  hands  to  the  rule  of  the  cruel  Span- 
iard. The  northern  provinces,  including  Holland,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  independence  of  Spain,  though  the  western  prov- 
inces were  not  so  fortunate ;  but  after  fourscore  years  passed  again 
into  the  hands  of  Austria,  for  a  short  period.  This  unfortunate 
scrap  of  a  nation  was  thus  passed  back  and  forth,  — to  Burgundy  in 
1385,  to  Austria  in  1477,  to  Spain  in  1555,  to  Austria  in  1598,  to 
Spain  again  in  162 1,  to  Austria  in  17 14,  to  the  French  Republic  in 
1794.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  great  powers  united  it  to 
Holland,  and  formed  with  it  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under 
William  of  Orange. 

It  is  plain  that  all  this  while  there  had  been  connivance  of  the 
great  powers  to  keep  this  territory  from  the  sway  of  France,  There 
were  important  seaports  opening  into  the  North  Sea,  —  Dunkirk, 
Ostend,  and  Antwerp,  —  which  would  add  great  strength  to  the 
French  nation.  If  France  could  be  confined  to  the  Straits  of  Dover 
and  English  Channel,  her  marine  could  be  easily  watched  and  con- 
trolled by  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that 
diplomacy  required  that  Belgium  should  belong  to  Austria  or  some 
less  formidable  power,  or  constitute  a  small  state  by  herselt  Hol- 
land, a  thoroughly  Teutonic  population,  naturally  wished  to  concen- 
trate her  strength  farther  north,  and  not  near  the  boundary  of 
France.  Hence  her  treatment  of  Belgian  territory  was  not  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  latter.  In  the  latter  nearly  one  half  of  the  people 
spoke  French  ;  the  other  half  spoke  Flemish.  In  the  Holland  prov- 
inces two  thirds  of  the  population  were  Protestants.  In  the  Belgian 
almost  the  entire  population  was  Catholic,  there  being  only  three  in 
one  thousand,  Protestant.  The  sequel  to  this  unequal  union  of  the 
two  countries  was  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  the  Belgian  prov- 
inces separated  from  Holland,  and  set  up  an  independent  kingdom, 
inviting  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  become  their  king,  aft;er  the 
refusal  of  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  it  was  first  offered. 
The  five  great  powers  recognized  the  Belgian  independence,  and 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  fifty  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion speak  Flemish,  and  only  forty-two  per  cent  speak  French,  yet 
French  is  the  language  of  the  government,  the  legislature,  the  army, 
the  newspapers,  the  tradesmen,  the  literature,  and  of  all  the  aristoc- 
racy. Here  one  is  forced  to  reflect  on  the  problem  of  the  nationality 
of  a  people  that  derives  its  literature  from  another  nation. 

The  English  colonies  and  the  United  States  derive  their  greatest 
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and  best  literature  from  England.  But  English  literature  has  always 
been  the  expression  of  freedom,  of  local  self-government,  —  the 
great  national  principle  which  is  to  dominate  more  and  more  through 
all  the  future  of  civilization,  for  it  alone  is  the  principle  which  grows 
stronger  with  the  spread  of  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  development  of  productive  industry  by  aid  of 
science  ahd  mechanic  invention ;  it  is  the  only  principle  which 
makes  each-part  of  the  nation  more  and  more  free  with  the  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  country,  and  the  coincident  increase  of  central 
power  and  unity. 

But  how  is  it  with  a  country  like  Belgium,  speaking  the  language 
of  France  and  educating  the  children  in  its  schools  to  read  and 
remember  French  literature?  French  literature  is  Roman  in  its 
form  and  Teutonic  in  its  spirit.  Hence  it  is  a  union  of  two  princi- 
ples utterly  hostile  to  each  other.  Each  modifies  the  other  and  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  compromise.  It  writes  of  freedom  ;  but  its  freedom  is 
a  freedom  from  external  restraint,  and  not  a  subjection  of  its  own 
arbitrariness  and  caprice  to  its  deep  internal  rationality.  A  type 
of  this  inadequate  fusion  of  Celto-Romanic  and  Teutonic  is  the 
experimental  form  of  government  that  the  French  style  "republican," 
and  suppose  it  to  have  the  essential  features  of  our  Anglo-republican 
government,  which  rests  on  local  self-government.  The  French,  like 
the  Roman,  knows  of  no  such  thing  as  local  self-government.  Go  to 
Paris  and  inquire  about  the  school  system  of  France,  and  the  minister 
of  education  will  take  out  his  watch  and  say,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock  :  at 
this  moment  every  pupil  in  all  the  communal  schools  is  reciting  his 
lesson  in  arithmetic."  In  America  no  one  knows  what  each  pupil 
in  all  the  district  schools  may  be  doing  at  ten  o'clock,  for  that  matter 
is  governed  by  local  authorities.  The  Romanic  idea  in  civilization  is 
to  have  one  grand  crank  at  the  centre  of  government,  and  to  have  it 
govern  the  slightest  movements  of  all  the  peripheral  machines. 

The  English  contribution  to  civilization,  that  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, requires  that  each  individual  and  each  community  shall  govern 
itself  in  all  matters  that  are  not  the  common  concern  of  itself  and 
its  neighbor ;  that  common  interests  shall  be  governed  by  cne  united 
will  of  all  that  are  interested,  and  of  no  others. 

According  to  this,  we  see  why  it  is  that  French  literature  is  so 
much  given  to  abstract  protest,  and  why  it  does  not  furnish  a  true 
basis  for  the  union  of  the  progressive  and  the  conservative  tenden- 
cies. Doubtless  this  is  no  permanent  trait  of  the  French  people ; 
they  will  outgrow  it  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  a  universal  education  of 
all  classes  of  the  people,  now  firmly  established  there:  for  educa- 
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tion  of  the  intellect  produces  local  directive  power,  and  secures  self- 
government.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  mediating  principle  of  Prot- 
estantism, we  have  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  prodigious  develop- 
ment of  atheism  among  the  people,  and  of  the  ascent  of  that  principle 
into  power.  Hence,  too,  the  history  of  indejjendent  Belgium  is  a 
struggle,  not  of  Protestantism  against  Catholicism,  but  of  "liberal- 
ism "  (which  is  not  Protestantism)  against  the  power  of  the  church 
in  state  and  in  society. 

The  new  nation  adopted  in  1831  the  red,  yellow,  and  black  stripes 
of  the  flag  of  Brabant  (or  Eastern  Belgium)  for  its  national  colors. 
Its  armorial  bearing  is  also  the  lion  of  Brabant,  and  on  the  apex  of 
the  great  mound  that  rises  on  the  ridge  above  Mont  Saint  Jean 
stands  the  great  lion  of  Brabant,  looking  over  the  forest  of  Ardennes 
defiantly  towards  France.  Many  a  Frenchman  has  meditated  the 
destruction  of  this  insult  to  his  country,  but  the  national  memento  of 
the  humiliation  of  the  proud  neighbor  of  the  South  still  stands.  And 
yet  the  government,  the  press,  and  the  newspapers  use  the  French 
language,  and  the  Belgian  youth  are  taught  to  memorize  French  lit- 
erature, notwithstanding  a  half-million  more  of  its  people  speak  Flem- 
ish than  speak  French.  Another  thing,  that  would  almost  lead  a  for- 
eigner to  question  the  stability  of  Belgian  nationality,  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  a  straight  line  from  Lifege  to  Calais  divides  the  Flemish-speak- 
ing people  from  the  French-speaking  people.  In  East  and  West 
Flanders,  Antwerp,  Limburg,  and  Brabant,  Flemish  is  spoken  by 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people ;  in  Li^ge,  Hainault,  Namur, 
Luxemburg,  over  ninety  per  cent  speak  French. 

The  Belgian  government  is  very  popular,  however,  and  the  people 
seem  happy  and  prosperous  beyond  compare.  The  political  struggle 
between  the  liberals  and  the  church  has  succeeded  in  modifying  the 
law  of  1842,  which  gave  all  power  over  education  into  the  hands  of 
the  church,  so  far  as  to  secure  a  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
1878.  It  had  secured  five  state  normal  schools,  and  adopted  thirty 
others  already  established,  eight  of  these  being  for  men  and  twenty- 
two  for  women  teachers.  It  had  secured  high  schools  preparatory 
to  the  university,  —  some  like  the  gymnasia  of  Germany,  and  others 
like  the  real-schulen  ;  these  schools  it  calls  athenaeums.  It  has  two 
state  universities,  one  at  Ghent  and  one  at  Lifege,  and  a  new  uni- 
versity founded  by  the  "  liberals  "  in  Brussels ;  while  the  famous 
old  university  of  Louvain,  founded  under  the  Burgundian  rule  in 
1426,  and  the  most  popular  university  in  all  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (having  6,000  students  when  Lipsius  taught  there)^  is  under 
Catholic  control. 
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With  these  facts  about  the  difference  in  languages,  the  governing 
class  speaking  French  and  the  other  class  speaking  Flemish,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  there  is  a  very  large  pauper  class.  In  West 
Flanders  i  in  8  inhabitants  is  a  pauper;  in  East  Flanders,  which 
has  the  densest  population  in  Christendom,  —  760  people  to  the 
square  mile, —  i  in  16;  Hainault,  i  in  20;  Limburg,  i  in  24;  Lifege, 
I  in  28 ;  Brabant,  i  in  36 ;  Antwerp,  i  in  41  ;  Namur,  i  in  91 ;  Luxem- 
bourg, I  in  660.  The  struggle  in  behalf  of  popular  education  has 
'resulted  in  reducing  greatly  the  number  of  illiterates,  although  in 
1879  there  were  23,  in  100  conscripts  for  the  army,  who  could  not 
read  and  write ;  in  1843  there  were  51  in  100  who  could  not  read  and 
write;  in  1845  there  were  40  per  cent  illiterate;  in  1863,  30  per 
cent  illiterate  ;  in  1874,  25  per  cent. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  these  facts  because  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Belgian  nation — its  people,  its  patient  industry,  its  energy  and 
prosperity,  its  illiteracy,  its  pauperism,  its  popular  government, 
its  religion,  its  liberalism  —  all  together  seemed  to  me  a  mass  of 
contradictions,  a  puzzle  rather  than  a  problem  that  could  be  solved 
rationally.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  difEerent  races  and  the 
difEerent  languages  throw  light  on  the  former  facts,  and  the  history 
of  the  country  shows  the  school  of  patience  in  which  its  successive 
generations  have  been  disciplined  for  five  hundred  years. 

II.     The  League  of  Instruction, 

In  December,  1864,  a  society  was  formed  among  the  "liberal" 
party  which  called  itself  "  The  League  of  Instruction,"  and  defined 
its  object  to  be  "The  spreading  and  improving  of  education  and 
instruction  in  Belgium,  and  the  bringing  about  of  social  progress  by 
proper  legislation." 

It  instituted  measures  to  compare  the  Belgian  laws  relating  to 
education  with  those  of  Holland,  of  France,  and  of  Austria,  and 
published  the  results  in  a  report.  It  further  collected  information 
regarding  school  committees  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
Holland,  and  Wiirtemberg ;  and  by  advice  of  the  League,  committees 
in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  reached  were  formed  in  the  cities 
of  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  The  League  also  started  the  plan  of 
"school  tours  of  inspection,"  — a  school  visiting  some  neighborhood 
famous  for  its  history  or  its  institutions  or  its  industries,  and  study- 
ing it  under  the  supervision  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  also  gave 
special  attention  to  the  education  of  girls ;  it  devised  measures  to 
improve  the  corps  of  teachers  and   to  increase  their  salaries;  it 
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sought  to  build  up  libraries  for  the  people,  and  has  already  taken 
part  in  the  founding  of  nearly  one  hundred  libraries ;  it  issues  lists  of 
suitable  books  for  libraries  and  publishes  the  statistics  of  existing 
libraries;  it  seeks  to  encourage  intellectual  activity  by  courses  of 
lectures.  In  1877  the  League  established  at  Brussels  a  model  school, 
designing  in  it  to  continue  the  same  method  and  the  application  of 
what  it  calls  the  "intuitive  exercises"  (/.  ^.,  cultivation  of  observa- 
tion by  sense-perception)  invented  by  Froebel ;  it  carries  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  kindergarten  into  higher  education.  While  Froebel  uses 
plays  and  games,  and  employs  "gifts  and  occupations,"  the  Brussels 
model  school  uses  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  for  this 
education.  It  tries  to  use  objects  somewhat  as  the  Oswego  object- 
lesson  system  does.  It  lays  great  stress  on  the  natural  sciences, 
accordingly,  and  seems  to  place  somewhat  in  the  background  the 
human  sciences  and  the  studies  of  literature,  the  fine  arts,  history, 
philology,  philosophy,  and  logic. 

For  the  support  of  its  model  school  and  to  defray  its  own  expenses, 
the  League  of  Instruction  collects  what  it  calls  "the  school  penny," 
and  in  1877  its  income  was  i>20,ooo  from  this  source.  Its  numerous 
members  subscribe  annually  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty  cents  each ; 
and  this,  with  the  "  school  pence,"  gives  the  League  a  large  income 
for  its  enterprises  ("  school  pence  "  being  an  intended  reminder  of 
"Peter's  pence").  Mr.  Charles  Buls,  the  sheriff  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  city  of  Brussels,  is  the  secretary  of  the  League,  a  very 
able  man,  and  the  chief  worker  and  planner  in  the  International 
Congfress  of  Educators  of  1880. 

III.     The  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  Belgian 
independence,  this  League  of  Instruction  availed  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  its  cause  by  organizing  this  International  Congress  of 
Educators ;  and  it  secured  the  approval  of  the  government  so  far  as 
to  obtain  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Van 
Humbeeck,  as  honorary  president  of  the  congress. 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  organization  of  the  congress,  and 
the  thing  that  showed  the  utmost  practical  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
its  originators,  was  the  complete  elaboration  of  the  programme  of 
work,  its  division  into  sections,  and  the  selection  of  distinguished 
specialists  among  the  educators  of  different  countries  around  Bel- 
gium to  write  essays  or  treatises  on  the  several  themes  for  discus- 
sion, and  send  them  in  to  the  executive  committee,  so  that  they 
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could  be  printed  before  the  meeting  of  the  congress  and  distributed 
to  its  members  on  arrival,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  discussions. 

The  volume,  in  which  were  printed  all  of  the  discussions  received 
up  to  the  last  moment  before  printing,  contained  975  royal  octavo 
pages,  of  which  304  were  devoted  to  essays  on  the  topics  of  the 
first  section,  or  primary  education;  98  to  secondary  (high-school) 
instruction ;  93  to  university  education  ;  1 1 1  to  special  professional 
and  industrial  schools ;  ill  to  the  education  of  adults;  and  215  to 
school  hygiene,  or  the  construction  of  proper  buildings  and  the  care 
of  the  health  of  pupils. 

The  general  committee,  formed  of  prominent  educators  from 
various  countries,  early  in  1880,  numbered  414  who  accepted  the 
invitation  to  serve  on  the  committee.  Of  these,  45  were  from  Ger- 
many; 37  from  Great  Britain;  21  from  Austria;  6  from  Brazil;  2 
from  Chili;  7  from  Denmark;  18  from  Spain;  3  from  the  United 
States;  36 from  France ;  21  from  Italy;  30  from  Holland;  11  from 
Portugal ;  2  from  Russia ;  7  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  14  from 
Switzerland  ;  and  154  from  Belgium. 

Of  the  282  foreign  members  present  who  had  joined  the  congress 
on  the  first  day,  there  were  30  from  Germany ;  34  from  England  ;  17 
from  Austria;  5  from  Denmark;  21  from  Spain ;  i  from  the  United 
States ;  141  from  France ;  8  from  Italy ;  6  from  Portugal ;  6  from 
Russia ;  4  from  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  9  from  Switzerland.  Large 
delegations  came  in  later  in  the  week,  and  there  were  many  hundreds 
from  Belgium.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  nearly  2000  members, 
all  told,  before  the  close  of  the  sessions.  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
no  one  ever  saw  in  America  or  in  England  such  animation  and  ora- 
torical display  in  a  convention  of  educators.  In  the  primary  section 
there  were  su  large  number  of  women  of  distinguished  ability,  who 
spoke  with  great  eloquence  —  and  used  sharp  words  sometimes. 

There  were  numerous  invitations  to  the  members  of  the  congress 
to  attend  this  and  that  institution,  —  the  model  school  of  Brussels,  the 
university,  the  libraries,  the  pedagogic  museum,  and  various  other 
attractions.  On  Tuesday  there  was  a  great  f ^te  at  Antwerp,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  congress  were  conveyed  by  special  train,  feasted 
on  board  a  special  steamer,  entertained  with  fire-works,  and  carried 
back  to  Brussels  at  midnight,  all  free  of  expense  on  their  part.  On 
Wednesday,  a  great  reception  at  the  H6tel  de  Vilie,  decorated  and 
illuminated  for  the  occasion ;  songs  from  choirs  of  school  children ; 
free  champagne,  etc. 

On  Thursday  there  was  ay?/^  de  cercle,  an  artistic  and  literary  gath- 
ering in  an  enormous  building ;  a  great  orchestra  ;  walls  covered  with 
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pictures  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Belgium  :  the  king  and  queen 
coming  in  late  in  the  evening  with  their  retinue.  There  was  a  ban- 
quet on  Friday  evening. 

The  sessions  of  the  sections  of  the  congress  were  held  in  the 
morning.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
whole  congress,  in  which  the  special  topic  of  most  general  interest 
was  selected  from  the  programme  of  the  sections  and  debated. 

After  this  brief  outline  of  the  external  conditions,  I  propose  to 
discuss  in  my  next  article  the  educational  bearing  of  the  papers  and 
debates  which  constituted  the  essential  work  of  the  congress. 


\ 
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EVOLUTION  IN  COLLEGE    GOVERNMENT. 

The  province  of  college  government  has  received  additional  definition  in 
recent  administration.  Syracuse  University  was  established  about  ten  years 
ago ;  two  features  of  its  plans  were  coeducation  of  the  sexes  and  an  absence 
of  dormitories.  At  the  beginning  of  its  history  the  Faculty  gave  proper  notice 
that  students  would  be  held  amenable  to  municipal  authority  like  other  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  The  current  of  affairs  ran  smoothly  until  a  month  or  two 
since,  when  the  first  overt  act  startled  the  college  and  the  city,  —  a  freshman 
had  been  hazed  the  night  before.  The  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  the  University,  Dr.  John  R.  French,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen, 
entered  in  the  police  court  of  the  city  a  formal  complaint  against  four 
students  of  the  college  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  hazing,  charging  them 
with  having  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  community.  Counsel  were  employed. 
Without  his  knowledge,  the  complaint  that  had  been  made  by  Dr.  French 
was  withdrawn  at  the  opening  of  the  trial,  and  one  was  substituted  that  was 
taken  out  in  the  name  of  the  young  man  who  had  been  hazed.  After  a 
protracted  and  excited  trial,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  no  cause  of 
action."  This  decision  was  unexpected,  and  apparently  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  facts  which  were  brought  out  in  the  examination  that  the  Faculty 
thereupon  suspended  those  students  from  the  college  for  an  indefinite 
period,  having  previously  given  due  notice  to  the  accused  that  they  might 
appear  in  their  own  defence.  The  course  pursued  by  the  administration  has 
been  commended  almost  unanimously  by  other  colleges  and  by  the  public. 

A  brief  investigation  will  show  that  this  event  indicates  marks  of  govern- 
mental progress  in  colleges.  The  original  thirteen  colonies  which  consti- 
tuted the  United  States  in  1776  were  settled  by  people  who  sought  freedom 
from  the  traditions  and  oppressions  which  controlled  social  and  civil  insti- 
tutions in  the  Old  World.  The  Puritans  hated  persecution  and  loved  equality 
and  liberty;  they  believed  in  no  aristocracy  save  that  of  manhood.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  colleges  which  were  established  by  these  early  settlers 
adopted  many  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  those  European  universities 
which  were  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  thus  planting  and  fostering  a  spirit 
of  caste  and  servitude  in  the  midst  of  institutions  whose  genius  is  freedom. 
The  multiplication  of  colleges  spread  the  practice  and  feeling  of  caste  ;  the 
common  people  regarded  students  in  a  college  as  though  they  had  nothing 
in  common  with  them  under  the  civil  law ;  the  students  gradually  came  to 
feel  that  their  persons  were  endowed  with  a  sacredness  like  to  that  which 
enveloped  in  mystery  the  priests  of  the  ancient  oracles  \  the  populace  winked 
at  college  pranks  as  being  freaks  of  boyhood ;  if  a  student  lost  his  life  in 
midnight  orgies  which  were  instituted  upon  classical  models  to  initiate  a 
novice  into  the  rites  of  the  fraternity,  the  bereaved  parents  mourned  a  son 
as  one  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  an  unavoidable  accident.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  people  have  come  to  realize  the  existence  of  this  spirit 
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of  antagonism  between  the  traditions  of  colleges  and  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ican institutions ;  the  introduction  of  natural  science  and  practical  work 
into  courses  of  study  has  had  the  effect  to  break  into  the  traditions  of  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  mysteries ;  the  glamour  of  the  cap  and  gown  has  disap- 
peared ;  a  college  student  has  become  amenable  to  the  civil  law.  The 
administration  of  college  government  at  Syracuse  University  marks  the 
stage  of  evolution  which  educators  must  welcome;  it  denotes  the  near 
approach  of  those  days  in  which  only  one  principle  of  government  will  be 
xecognized,  both  in  and  out  of  college,  —  the  civil  law  of  the  land. 


SUICIDE  AS  A  PROBLEM  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  Nihilists  in  Russia  move  to  their  appointed  tasks  of  assassination 
with  "  death  to  the  ruler ''  in  one  hand,  and  "  death  to  self  "  in  the  other. 
This  disregard  of  life  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon :  suicide  has  appeared  in 
all  ages  of  history.  The  facts  of  suicide  afford  to  the  psychologist  and  to 
the  educator  data  for  an  inductive  investigation  of  the  capacities  of  the 
human  soul  in  a  very  important  department  of  its  activities.  In  order  to 
place  the  subject  of  suicide  in  its  true  light,  it  becomes  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  general  matter  under  review.  It  may 
be  said  as  a  sweeping  generalization  that,  aside  from  destruction  of  life  in 
warfare  and  murder,  there  are  two  sources  of  violence  from  which  death 
emanates,  (i.)  People  have  been  executed  because  they  entertained  views 
of  faith  and  practice  regarding  life  which  were  obnoxious  to  the  rulers  ; 
these  cases  are  known  as  martyrdom,  and  the  term  is  correlative  with  per- 
secution. (2.)  People  have  died  violent  deaths  at  their  own  hands  to  serve 
their  country  or  their  friends,  or  to  save  themselves  from  a  worse  death  \ 
this  form  of  suicide  has  been  called  martyrdom  sometimes.  People  have 
killed  themselves  for  still  other  reasons.  These  two  classes  of  self-destruc- 
tion agree  in  the  voluntary  character  of  the  act  of  violence,  and  hence  are 
designated  suicides. 

Turning  now  to  history,  blood-red  stains  of  suicides  appear  upon  the 
following  pages :  Bands  of  gladiators  went  about  the  country  engaging  to 
give  combats  publicly  or  privately  for  a  stipulated  price,  the  survivors  in 
the  arena  taking  the  purse  ;  in  Rome,  people  of  rank  as  well  as  persons  of 
low  degree  would  leap  voluntarily  into  tbe  gladiatorial  arenas,  and  join  in 
deadly  contests:  these  instances  illustrate  suicides  which  occurred  under 
gladiatorial  excitements.  Hegesias,  the  celebrated  rhetorician,  was  banished 
from  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy,  because  he  was  so  successful  in  persuading 
multitudes  to  believe  that  death  is  the  happiest  lot  of  mortals.  Seneca 
advocated  suicide,  and  committed  himself  to  the  warm  bath  in  order  to 
escape  a  worse  death  at  the  hands  of  Nero.  The  celebrated  Cato  taught 
suicide,  and  stabbed  himself  to  end  his  misfortunes.  Suicide  brought  no 
disgrace  upon  the  family  of  the  deceased.     Barbarian  captives  would  slay 
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themselves  rather  than  destroy  their  friends  in  the  arena,  or  pander  to  the 
lust  of  their  captors.  Political  prisoners  committed  suicide  to  escape  execu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  state.  Peregrinus,  being  weary  of  life,  mounted  the 
funeral  pile  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage.  Epictetus  advocated 
suicide.  Virgins  committed  themselves  to  death  by  their  own  hand  in  order 
to  preserve  their  chastity.  Anchorites  shortened  their  lives  by  abstinence 
from  food.  The  Circumcelliones,  in  the  fourth  century,  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  apostles  of  death,  leaping  from  high  cliffs  in  the  paroxysms  of 
frantic  joy.  The  Albigenses  hastened  death  by.  bleeding  or  bjr  starvation 
when  ill.  At  Marseilles,  the  Senate  kept  poison  to  give  to  all  who  could 
prove  that  they  had  sufficient  cause  for  committing  suicide.  The  Jews 
committed  suicide  by  hundreds,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tions. In  1802  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  issue  disciplinary  orders  to  deter 
his  soldiers  from  committing  suicide.  Melancholy  drove  many  to  self- 
destruction  in  the  monasteries  in  mediaeval  times  in  order  to  escape  dreams, 
or  through  insanity,  or  from  an  inability  to  quell  the  propensities  of  the 
flesh.  Suicide  was  caused  by  hopeless  love,  or  by  extreme  austerity.  The 
Indians  of  the  New  World  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves  because  of 
the  inhuman  cruelty  of  their  masters,  the  Spaniards,  who  finally  terminated 
the  practice  by  telling  the  ignorant  red  men  that  if  they  killed  themselves, 
and  thus  escaped  into  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  other  world,  their  masters 
would  meet  them  there  again  to  punish  them.  The  witches  of  Europe 
committed  suicide  to  escape  torture.  Epidemics  of  suicide  have  occurred, 
caused  by  insanity,  as  that  of  the  girls  of  Miletus,  the  women  of  Marseilles, 
and  that  of  the  women  of  Lyons ;  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  malady  infected  the  Neapolitan  districts,  multitudes  marching  down  to 
the  sea-shore  and  plunging  beneath  the  waves.  Grotius  and  Puffendorf 
distinguished  between  legitimate  suicide,  as  where  one  kills  himself  to  escape 
some  sin  or  as  a  soldier  firing  a  mine,  and  illegitimate  suicide,  as  when  one 
seeks  his  own  life  in  order  to  escape  execution  or  to  save  a  friend.  Self- 
destruction  was  more  common  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  than  upon  the  Continent ;  it  increased  in  France  amidst 
the  turmoils  of  the  Revolution.  The  revival  of  classical  learning  made 
men  familiar  with  the  ancient  heroes,  many  of  whom  advocated  suicide  and 
died  by  their  own  hand.  Statistics  show  that  suicide  is  on  the  increase  in 
those  countries  which  are  most  given  to  study,  learning,  turmoil  of  com- 
merce, crowded  cities,  multiplication  of  luxuries,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
emotional  nature  \  religious  scepticism  has  weakened  the  horror  of  death 
by  one's  own  hands. 

The  influences  which  have  operated  upon  suicide  in  the  history  of  the 
world  may  be  grouped  under  two  general  heads,  as  follows :  — 

(i.)  Influences  which  have  encouraged  suicide,  (a,)  Physical  and  mental 
diseases  have  been  the  cause  of  the  self-destruction  of  multitudes.  The 
educator  is  not  pursuing  this  field  of  influences,  and  therefore  it  is  passed. 
(d.)  The  philosophy  of  Stoicism  was  a  chief  cause  of  suicide  in  ancient  and 
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mediaeval  ages,  if  indeed  it  has  not  operated  down  to  the  present  day.  This 
philosophy  is  characterized  by  a  disbelief  in  a  future  existence ;  by  a  con- 
tempt of  fear  j  by  a  hatred  of  cowardice  ;  by  an  exalted  love  of  courage ;  by 
an  all-powerful  love  and  devotion  to  the  state  by  the  doctrine  that  pain  is 
to  be  cured  by  death  ;  by  the  theory  that  death  is  remedial  and  not  a  sen- 
tence ;  by  a  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  by  an  absence  of  love 
for  self  or  for  any  other  person  as  an  individual ;  by  the  conception  that 
virtue  consists  in  bravery,  in  a  high  regard  for  right,  in  hatred  of  wrong, 
in  patriotism,  in  austerity,  in  despising  a  life  of  ease,  and  in  a  fearless  dis- 
charge of  duty.  In  short.  Stoicism  taught  that  man  owns  himself  absolutely ; 
that  his  will  is  supreme  to  decide  his  acts ;  that  patriotism  is  his  first  and 
highest  duty ;  that  there  is  no  objection  to  religious  rites,  although  they  sig- 
nify nothing  for  the  future ;  and  that  de^th  is  a  euthanasia  or  an  abridgment 
of  disease,  and  a  guaranty  against  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Stoicism  has  no  sense  of  sin  in  its  conceptions. 

(2.)  Influences  which  have  discouraged  suicide,  (a,)  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
taught  the  religious  theory  that  man  is  appointed  of  God  to  posts  of  duty, 
and  that  to  leave  them  by  committing  suicide  is  rebellious,  (p.)  Aristotle 
and  the  Greek  legislators  taught  the  civic  doctrine  that  man  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  to  commit  suicide  is  to  abandon  man-s  highest  obligations. 
(c.)  Plutarch  and  other  humanitarians  advocated  the  theory  that  human  dig- 
nity opposes  suicide,  as  being  an  act  of  cowardice  which  is  unworthy  of  man. 
(d.)  The  Neoplatonists  derived  an  argument  against  self-destruction  from 
the  doctrine  of  Mysticism,  or  Quietism,  which  held  that  all  perturbations  of 
mind  are  pollution  of  the  soul,  and  that  any  excitement  which  is  strong 
enough  to  prompt  suicide  is  a  crime,  (e.)  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine 
that  man  will  live  in  a  future  state ;  that  he  belongs  to  his  family ;  that  sui- 
cide is  murder  which  is  punishable  hereafter ;  that  man  belongs  to  God ;  that 
the  troubles  and  pains  of  this  life  are  disciplinary  for  the  next  world ;  that 
death  is  a  sentence  ;  that  human  life  is  sacred  before  the  Most  High  ;  and 
that  the  joys  and  punishments  of  the  future  life  prohibit  self-destruction. 
In  addition  to  these  motives  for  and  against  committing  suicide,  the  follow- 
ing is  added  from  a  late  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  " :  — 

"  W.  C.  H ,  aged  fifty,  a  laborer,  who  had  four  times  attempted,  at  last 

committed  suicide  by  drowning  himself ;  a  brother  had  drowned  himself  at 
the  same  spot ;  a  sister  poisoned  herself,  and  another  sister  had  attempted 
suicide.  Among  the  three  hundred  cases  I  find  but  two  in  which  heredity 
may  be  suspected,  though  I  have  not  usually  made  inquiries  as  to  this  point. 
One  man  had  an  uncle  who  had  poisoned  himself,  and  a  grandfather  who 
cut  his  throat,  both  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  a  woman  said  her 
father  had  blown  his  brains  out  about  a  year  before  her  attempt  to  poison 
herself.  The  temperament  and  dispositions,  however,  which  prompt  or 
incline  to  suicide  are  no  doubt  matters  of  transmission  from  parents,  who  have 
not  taught  or  transmitted  the  power  of  self-government  and  the  reverence 
for  life  which  they  tliemselves  did  not  possess.     Secondly,  I  cannot  doubt 
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but  that  the  sentimental  glamour  thrown  over  suicide  by  some  poets  and 
novelists  has  had  an  evil  result,  which  they  would  be  eager  to  deprecate.  I 
distinctly  assert,  for  example,  my  belief  that  the  poem  of  T.  Hood,  *  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,'  written  with  the  sole  object  of  evoking  charity  for  the 
despised,  has  yet,  with  a  certain  class,  tinged  suicide  with  a  halo  of  romance, 
and  afforded  a  justification  of  cowardice  and  crime  to  the  unreasoning  and 
hysterical.  Thirdly,  many  of  the  attempts  that  have  come  und  jr  my  notice 
are  distinctly  attributable  to  the  ordinary  violently  exaggerated  language  of 
parents,  perhaps  especially  mothers,  of  the  poorer  classes.  *  I  '11  break  every 
bone  in  your  body,'  is  an  ordinary  way  of  expressing  displeasure  at  some 
trivial  offence  of  a  child ;  and  no  one  who  has  been  forced  to  overhear  *  a 
few  family  words '  will  wonder  how  that  deed  of  violence,  which  is  threat- 
ened with  no  intention  whatever  of  accomplishment,  becomes  in  a  less 
guarded  moment  the  suggestion  of  a  crime  which  is  familiar  in  language, 
though  never  really  contemplated  hitherto  in  act  Brought  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  threats  against  life,  what  wonder  if  children  proceed  from  the  sin 
of  word  to  that  of  deed  ? " 

In  the  presence  of  the  foregoing  recital,  turn  again  to  the  phenomena  of 
Nihilism  as  it  is  manifested  in  St.  Petersburg.  Navrotsky  threw  a  bomb 
under  the  carriage  of  Alexander  II.,  swallowed  a  virulent  poison,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  Russakoff  threw  a  second  bomb,  and  drew  his  pistol  to 
shoot  himself.  Sophie  Pieoffsky,  when  guarding  the  hut  from  which  the 
railroad  was  mined  in  a  former  attempt  to  destroy  the  Czar,  carried  a  pistol 
to  explode  the  dynamite  instantly  in  case  of  discovery.  A  young  woman 
who  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  was  suspected  of  complicity  with  the  Nihil- 
ists ;  fearing  that  she  might  divulge  some  secret  of  the  order,  she  shot  her- 
self. Pieoffsky  was  a  woman  of  education,  and  it  is  said  that  the  judge  who 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  her  was  a  former  suitor  for  her  hand 
in  marriage.  Before  suffering  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  Russakoff, 
Jeliaboff,  and  Pieoffsky  stated,  without  reserve,  the  motives  for  their  action 
in  assassinating  the  Czar,  explaining  that  the  Socialists  desire  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  national  liberty ;  that  they  regard  regicide  as  a  painful  yet  neces- 
sary means  to  these  ends ;  that  they  are  not  seeking  life  in  cold  blood  and 
purposeless ;  that  they  desire  the  liberty  of  propaganda ;  and  that  they  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  moved  by  a  heart  and  soul.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  liberty,  as  it  is  conceived  by  Nihilism,  these 
instances  exemplify  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism  and  moral  heroism  ;  they  are 
examples  of  martyr-suicide.  When  considered  from  the  plane  of  selfish- 
ness, they  are  instances  of  profoundest  love  of  brotherhood  \  here  they  are 
martyr-suicide.  The  state  government  regards  them  as  monstrous  crimes, 
whose  legal  penalties  are  anticipated  hyfelo  de  se.  Under  the  light  of  religion, 
the  cases  show  either  a  blind  indifference  and  a  stoical  disregard  about  the 
future  life  and  its  rewards,  or  else  they  evince  an  abiding  conviction  that  God 
calls  for  these  self-immolations  in  order  to  hasten  the  day  of  universal  eman- 
cipation of  man ;  here  the  instances  are  cither  suicide  or  martyr-suicide. 
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The  phenomena  that  are  presented  in  the  foregoing  condensed  statement 
constitute  the  elementary  facts  out  of  which  the  educator  is  to  evolve  a 
theory  that  shall  guide  his  practice  in  the  schools.  Relegating  to  the 
physician  all  cases  of  insanity  or  palpable  disease,  there  remain  marked 
psychological  phases  of  suicide.  The  victims  are  characterized  by  a  deep 
conviction  of  earnestness  in  their  purposes;  they  believe  in  no  future  exist- 
ence, or  else  they  are  fully  persuaded  that  God  is  well  pleased  with  the  sacri- 
fice which  suicides  make  to  him;  they  believe  that  the  ends  which  they 
purpose  justify  the  means  which  they  adopt  to  attain  them ;  they  maintain 
in  practice  that  human  life  is  secondary  to  specific  objects,  taking  counsel  of 
nothing  but  their  own  unaided  and  perturbed  judgments  in  the  premises. 
Inasmuch  as  motives  causing  suicide  are  religious,  patriotic,  stoical,  concep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  and  notions  of  good  and  evil,  the  catalogue  of 
inducements  which  the  educator  can  use  to  incite  in  youth  a  horror  of 
suicide  appears  to  be  exhausted.  Waiving  an  examination  of  the  subtile 
influences  which  subject-matter  exerts  upon  psychical  states  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  of  the  ignorant,  and  of  the  educated,  one  practical  idea  remains 
which  can  be  magnified  in  the  schools  :  this  is  the  conception  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life.  This  influence  appears  to  be  about  the  only  one  which 
is  left  to  the  educator,  all  the  others  having  been  urged  to  extenuate  or 
teach  suicide.  In  connection  with  this  notion,  the  educator  must  diligently 
investigate  conditions  of  mind  which  are  induced  by  study  and  excitements 
of  the  business  world.  Anotlier  historical  fact  is  significant :  suicidism  sen- 
sibly decreased  in  the  world  with  the  introduction  and  spreading  of  Chris- 
tianity, principally  from  the  greater  power  which  it  gave  to  the  notion  of 
sacredness  of  life« 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Some  time  ago  President  Hayes  appointed  President  Angell,  of  Michi- 
gan University,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  treaties  between  the 
government  of  China  and  that  of  the  United  States.  President  Angell  went 
to  Peking  at  once.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  messengers  returned  to 
Washington  bearing  two  treaties,  one  relating  to  emigration  and  the  other 
to  commerce,  both  of  which  were  ratified  May  3,  4  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  This  history  is  gratifying  to  the  fraternity, 
because  it  illustrates  the  high  estimation  in  which  statesmen  hold  educators, 
and  the  distinguished  abilities  which  command  this  confidence. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  remarkable  career.  His  theory  of  statesman- 
ship was  essentially  Jewish  in  its  characteristics;  he  believed  in  the  divine 
appointment  of  royalty,  and  concentrated  all  the  glory  of  the  kingdom 
around  the  person  of  his  august  queen,  Victoria,  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  his  ancestors  displayed  towards  the  kings  at  Jerusalem.     He  extended 
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the  right  of  suffrage  among  the  people,  but  he  emptied  all  this  additional 
power  into  the  current  of  his  own  ambition.  When  time  shall  divest  his 
triumphal  procession  of  its  scenic  effects  and  spectacular  posings,  the  form 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli  will  stand  before  the  world  as  a  man  who  was  not 
actuated  by  those  sublime  conceptions  of  inaUenable  rights  and  national 
liberty  which  ennoble  man. 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  closed  his  labors  upon  earth.  His  mind  possessed 
great  native  vigor;  the  forms  of  his  thought  were  characterized  by  rugged- 
ness ;  his  hatred  of  sham  colored  his  conceptions  of  the  living  age  of  his- 
tory ;  his  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  was  incomplete,  because  his  bias  of 
feeling  was  towards  cynicism.  The  educator  asks  whether  his  theories  of 
life  and  his  estimation  of  character  have  been  such  as  to  increase  the  sum 
total  of  influences  which  help  mould  into  man  the  youth  who  are  now  on 
the  way  to  responsible  life.  The  meridian  sun  of  Carlyle's  fame  descended 
rapidly  after  his  death,  when  it  became  known  that  he  had  entertained 
avowed  disdain  for  his  contemporaries.  A  candid  judgment  must  rank  him 
low  as  an  educator,  because  of  his  strong  prejudices,  his  cynical  attitude 
towards  his  age,  and  his  habit  of  confounding  men  and  actions.  The 
powers  which  lift  the  world  to  loftier  conceptions  and  deeds  are  those  which 
^  spring  from  a  deep  sympathy  with  man,  with  his  frailties,  with  his  ambitions, 
and  with  his  welfare. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  has  a  committee  on  education. 
The  subject  of  the  mental  development  of  children  was  referred  to  this 
committee  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  last  year.  Mrs.  Emily 
Talbot,  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the  committee,  has  been  active  in  organiz- 
ing the  work  assigned  by  the  body.  She  has  circulated  blanks  which  are 
calculated  to  gather  statistics.  These  blanks  are  to  be  filled  out  and  returned 
to  Mrs.  Talbot,  the  contents  noted  and  compared,  and  a  table  of  averages 
made,  which  will  be  the  first  thing  the  specialists  will  have  to  begin  their 
work  from.  Among  the  questions  asked  are  the  parentage  of  the  baby's 
father  and  mother;  their  nationality ;  the  baby's  weight  at  birth  and  at  stated 
periods  during  the  first  year  of  its  life ;  its  physical  condition ;  the  age  at 
which  it  first  exhibited  consciousness,  and  in  what  manner ;  at  what  age  did 
it  smile,  recognize  its  mother,  notice  its  hand,  follow  a  light  with  its  eyes, 
hold  up  its  head,  sit  alone  on  the  floor,  creep,  stand  by  a  chair,  stand  alone, 
walk  alone  ;  hold  a  plaything  when  put  into  its  hand ;  reach  out  and  take  a 
plaything ;  appear  to  be  right  or  left  handed ;  notice  pain,  as  the  prick  of  a 
pin ;  show  a  like  or  dislike  in  taste ;  appear  sensible  to  sounds ;  notice  the 
light  of  a  window,  or  turn  towards  it ;  fear  the  heat  from  stove  or  grate ; 
speak,  and  what  did  it  say ;  how  many  words  could  it  say  at  one  year,  at 
eighteen  months,  and  at  two  years.  These  statistics  are  to  be  compiled,  and 
are  to  constitute  data  from  w*  '>h  to  evolve  theories  of  psychological  growth 
of  childhood.  Educators  will  await  the  report  of  the  committee  with  great 
interest* 
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Considerable  interest  has  arisen  throughout  the  college  world  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  late  action  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Cornell  University.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  this  committee 
adopted  a  resolution,  which  requested  Vice-President  Wm.  C,  Russell  to 
resign  bis  position  at  the  end  of  the  college  year,  June,  i88x.  Dr.  Russell 
transmitted  his  resignation  in  April,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
committee.  This  case  is  of  peculiar  interest  because  no  reasons  have  been 
assigned  by  the  committee  for  their  action.  President  Andrew  D.  White, 
the  present  distinguished  United  States  minister  at  Berlin,  wrote  a  very 
strong  protest  against  the  action  of  the  committee,  urging  the  retention  of 
Dr.  Russell.  No  member  of  the  Faculty  had  ever  suspected  that  he  could 
be  dismissed  without  cause,  nor  without  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Undergraduates,  graduates,  and  Faculty  have  remonstrated  against  the  course 
taken  by  the  committee.  The  fundamental  question  involved  in  the  case  is 
this :  Have  college  men  any  assurances  that  they  possess  rights  which  trus- 
tees are  bound  to  respect  ?  This  question  is  so  important  that  it  would 
seem  that  Dr.  Russell  should  have  refused  to  resign  to  the  committee ;  this 
refusal  would  have  brought  the  whole  matter  before  the  Board.  Universities 
are  growths  of  years ;  no  man  of  ability  wishes  to  labor  in  a  college  when 
to-morrow  may  find  him  walking  down  the  street  like  St.  Denis,  with  his  head 
under  his  arm ;  no  man  can  establish  any  great  educational  department  when 
he  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  without  cause  or  warning ;  it  is  vital  to  educa- 
tional prosperity  that  teachers  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  years  before 
them.  How  many  transient  men  would  it  require  to  build  a  reputation  in 
Yale  that  should  be  equivalent  to  tliat  which  was  established  in  her  history 
by  the  fifty  consecutive  years  of  the  life  of  the  venerable  Woolsey?  How 
many  professors,  occupying  the  same  chair  in  turn,  would  be  needed  to  do 
for  Williams  what  the  revered  Hopkins  did  for  her  in  his  half-century  of 
active  work  ?  Chairs  in  educational  institutions  are  not  created  by  wealth  : 
they  are  evolutions  of  cumulative  labor ;  they  are  lives  of  men.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Cornell  is  not  to  be  launched  suddenly  upon  the  turbulent  sea  of 
uncertainty,  which  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  would  seem  to 
forebode. 

The  Swedish  government  recently  instructed  Prof.  Holmgren  to  examine 
the  train-men  upon  Upsala-Gefle  Railway  in  respect  to  color-blindness.  He 
examined  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  workmen,  and  found  eighteen  of  them 
afflicted  with  the  malady.  In  England,  according  to  Prof,  von  Bezold,  one 
out  of  every  eighteen  persons  is  color-blind.  Prof.  S.  R.  Koehler  speaks  of 
this  malady  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  cause  of  total  or  partial  color-blindness  may  easily  be  understood, 
if  we  accept  the  hypothesis  first  brought  forward  by  the  English  physicist 
Young,  and  now  subscribed  to  by  the  leading  scientific  observers  of  all  coun- 
tries. According  to  Young,  all  the  phenomena  of  color-vision  are  due  to 
the  (hypothetical)  presence  of  three  different  kinds  of  nerve  fibres  in  the 
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retina ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  part  of  the  eye  on  which  the  reflected  images 
of  the  objects  of  the  outer  world  are  projected  as  upon  a  screen,  and  through 
the  agency  of  which  the  sensations  produced  by  the  impressions  so  received 
are  transmitted  to  the  brain.  One  of  these  sets  of  nerve  fibres  is  supposed 
to  respond  most  readily  to  red,  the  other  to  green,  the  third  to  violet,  or  to 
a  blue  which  verges  closely  upon  violet.  When  all  these  nerve  fibres  are 
absolutely  at  rest,  we  see  nothing.  Improperly  speaking,  we  might  say  that 
we  then  experience  the  sensation  of  black ;  for  absolute  black  really  pro- 
duces no  sensation,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  the  absence  of  all  sensation. 
On  the  contrary,  when  all  the  nerve  fibres  are  excited  simultaneously  and  to 
an  equal  degree,  we  experience  the  sensation  of  white,  provided  that  the 
amount  of  excitation  is  tolerably  great.  If  the  excitation  is  only  feeble,  we 
see  what  we  call  gray, — gray  being  simply  white  of  a  low  degree  of  lumi- 
nosity. All  other  color-sensations  are  produced  by  the  excitation  of  groups 
of  nerves  variously  combined.  Thus,  whenever  the  fibres  which  respond  to 
red  and  those  which  respond  to  green  are  excited  simultaneously,  we  experi- 
ence the  sensation  of  yellow ;  when  the  two  groups  which  respond  respec- 
tively to  green  and  to  violet  are  simultaneously  excited,  we  experience  the 
sensation  of  blue :  and  so  on  through  the  whole  scale  of  colors.  Again, 
when  all  the  nerve  fibres  are  excited  at  once,  but  to  an  unequal  degree,  we 
perceive  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  one  predominating  color  with  the 
others.  If  we  suppose  the  nerves  responding  to  red  to  be  the  most  violently 
excited,  we  shall  experience  the  sensation  of  red  mixed  with  white,  or  in 
other  words,  of  light  red. 

"  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  hypothesis  explains  the  curious  condition 
of  color-blind  persons  very  satisfactorily.  In  the  case  of  total  color-blind- 
ness, we  need  only  to  assume  that  the  nerve  fibres  are  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition, so  that  each  set,  instead  of  responding  to  only  one  sensation,  responds 
equally  to  all.  The  result  must  necessarily  be  a  total  absence  of  color  in 
the  impressions  received  through  the  eye.  In  the  case  of  a  red-blind  per- 
son, the  nerves  which  ought  to  respond  to  red  may  either  be  paralyzed  or 
they  may  be  wanting  altogether ;  and  all  other  defects  in  color-vision  may  be 
explained  upon  the  same  principle. 

"To  a  limited  extent,  the  inability  to  tell  the  difference  between  certain 
colors  which  is  due  to  partial  color-blindness  may  be  overcome  by  the  use 
of  variously  colored  glasses ;  but  after  all,  no  artificial  palliative  will  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  a  naturally  perfect  eye." 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut  has  formally  recommended 
to  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  that  they  shall  teach  "  senti- 
ments of  patriotism  and  piety,  fostering  lofty  ideals  of  country  and  duty." 
This  very  proper  action  of  the  Board  is  characteristic  of  the  boldness  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  as  an  analysis  of  the  recommendation  will  show. 
Teachers  must  know  what  they  are  required  to  set  before  their  pupils  in 
order  to  serve  their  generation.     Consider  the  magnitude  of  the  recom- 
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tncndation  :  What  is  patriotism  ?  What  is  piety  ?  Wherein  does  piety  differ 
from  sectarianism  in  practice  ?  What  are  lofty  ideals  of  country  ?  What 
are  lofty  ideals  of  duty?  From  what  sources  shall  teachers  derive  their 
own  instruction  in  these  matters  ?  To  what  living  persons  shall  youth  be 
directed  to  witness  an  exemplification  of  these  sentiments  ?  What  American 
institutions  shall  be  examined  to  reveal  the  lofty  ideals  which  are  embodied 
in  them  ?  Shall  youth  be  invited  to  scrutinize  the  present  living  age,  with 
its  turmoil  and  surge  of  conflicts,  or  shall  they  be  carried  to  the  stream  of 
that  historical  part  whose  current  moves  with  the  silence  of  eternal  death, 
yet  whose  waters  fructify  the  soil  out  of  which  spring  the  energies  and 
activities  which  astonish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to-day  ?  Answers  to 
all  these  questions  would  fill  volumes ;  it  must  suffice  this  brief  note  to 
consider  a  few  phases  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  in  the  schools. 

Patriotism  is  "  the  passion  which  aims  to  serve  one's  country."  Three 
questions  arise  immediately:  (i.)  Is  patriotism  that  love  which  aims  to 
serve  one's  country  as  against  another  country?  (2.)  Is  it  that  passion 
which  is  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  preferences,  tastes,  and  ambitions  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  call  of  fellow-countrymen  to  discharge  such  duties 
as  they  may  wish  to  burden  him  with  ?  (3.)  Or  is  patriotism  that  love 
which  aims  to  serve  one's  country  as  against  another  patriot  of  the  same 
country?  Foreign  wars  developed  that  form  of  patriotism  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  first  question ;  these  wars  called  out  the  form  of  patriotic 
virtue  that  is  implied  by  the  second  question,  inasmuch  as  they  called 
for  great  sacrifice.  In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  where  does  that 
form  of  patriotism  appear  which  is  brought  out  in  the  third  question? 
The  answer  is  found  in  civil  war,  "deadlocks"  in  legislative  bodies, 
"senatorial  courtesy"  in  the  United  States  Senate,  "bossism"  in  poli- 
tics, removals  of  able  men  from  places  of  great  responsibility  because 
they  did  not  vote  "  for  me,"  —  these  are  the  overt  acts  which  grow  upon 
this  third  form  of  patriotism.  Lofty  ideals  of  country  depend  upon  one's 
notions  of  patriotism,  as  is  shown  above.  Teachers  are  exhorted  to  realize 
the  fact  that  the  boy  is  to  become  the  citizen.  What  are  the  duties  of 
a  citizen  ?  To  vote  ?  To  abstain  from  voting  ?  To  vote  according  to  the 
convictions  which  he  entertains,  or  according  to  those  which  his  nei^bor 
holds  ?  In  which  of  these  three  estates  do  the  lofty  ideals  of  patriotism 
reside  ?  But  this  whole  subject  is  so  prolific  of  amplification  that  it  cannot 
be  pursued  further.  It  would  appear  that  the  next  imperative  duty  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  would  be  to  cause  a  manual  for  teachers  to  be  prepared 
upon  the  matter  embodied  in  the  recommendations.  Teachers  will  find  it 
difficult  to  proceed  without  some  aid  in  relation  to  these  duties. 
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ARTICLES  ON  EDUCATION. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.    Penn  Monthly,  May,  188 1. 

Practical  Uses  of  Electricity.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.  Princeton  Review, 
May. 

Christian  Metempsychosis.    Prof.  F.  Bowen,  Harvard.    Princeton  Review,  May. 

On  Causation  and  Development    Dr.  McCosh.    Princeton  Review,  May. 

The  Sculptor  an4  his  Art.    Prof.  Weir.    Princeton  Review,  May. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  agreeing  on  the  School  Question.  The  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hecker. 
Catholic  World,  February,  1881. 

Mediaeval  Female  Education  in  Germany.  The  late  Lady  Blanche  Murphy.  Catholic 
World,  June. 

Tribal  Condition  of  the  American  Races :  A  Clue  to  the  Condition  of  Society  in  Pre- 
historic Ages.    Rev.  S.  D.  Peet    American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal,  April. 

Ancient  Stone  Mounds.  C.  H.  BrinUey.  American  Antiquarian  and  Orient^  Journal, 
April. 

An  Experiment  in  College  Government  John  M.  Gregory.  International  Review, 
June.  ^ 

•  A  Forgotten  Astronomer.    £.  S.  Holden.    International  Review,  June. 

Tenure  of  OflBce.    Dorman  B.  Eaton.    Lippincottjune. 

An  American  Salon  in  Rome.    C.  R.  Corson.    Lippincott,  June. 

Carlyle  and  his  World's  Work.  George  M.  Towle.  Good  Company,  March  and 
April. 

The  Eskimo  Race :  Its  Origin,  Characteristics,  and  Migrations.  S.  J.  Douglass.  Good 
Company,  March  and  April. 

Thomas  Carlyle.    Mrs.  Oliphant     (Macmillan.)    Eclectic,  June. 

Thomas  Carlyle.    Leslie  Stephen.    Cornhill  Magazine,  June. 

Evolution  in  Relation  to  Materialism.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  LL.  D.  Princeton  Review, 
March. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  No.  i  —  College  Libraries  as  Aids 
to  Instruction.  No.  2  —  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  at  its  meeting  at  Washinfl;ton,  D.  C,  Feb.  i8~20,  1880.  No. 
3  —  Legal  Rights  of  Children.  No.  4  — Rural  School  Architecture.  No.  5  —  English 
Rural  Schools. 

A  Study  of  Bentley's  English.  H.  £.  Shepherd.  American  Journal  of  Philology,  May, 
16  pp. 

On  the  Enclitic  **Ne"  in  Early  Latin.  M.  Warren.  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
May,  33  pp. 

Eyes  and  School  Books.  H.  Cohn.  (Deutsche  Rundschau.)  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
May,  6  pp. 

Archaeology  and  History.    Foreign  Art  Chronicle :  American  Art  Review,  February. 

Archaeology  of  Vermont    G.  H.  Perkins.    American  Naturalist,  June,  14  pp. 

Recent  Excavations  and  Discoveries  at  Athens  and  Olympia.  T.  Davidson.  Bulletin  of 
American  Geographical  Society,  No.  3. 

Government  Explorations  for  1880.    American  Art  Review,  March. 

The  Pergamon  Marbles,  I.  —  Pergamon  :  Its  History  and  its  Buildings.    C.  C.  Perkins. 
Illustrated.    American  Art  Review,  February,  6  pp. 

Prof.  Paine's  Music  for  '*OBdipus  Tyrannus.''    Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  May  21. 

Beaconsfield  and  his  Phvsidans.    Dr.  J.  Tucker.    Chicago  Medical  Journal,  May,  3  pp. 

Lord  Beaconsfield.    P.  M.  Potter.    Illustrated.    Scribner's  Magazine,  June,  3  pp. 

Some  Results  from  the  Census.    American,  March  26,  April  29. 

The  Child  Criminal.     Mrs.  Surr.    Nineteenth  Century,  April,  15  pp. 

The  Children  of  Society.    Mrs.  E.  H.  Davis.     Phrenological  Journal,  May,  2  pp. 

The  Irish  Colleges  at  Paris.    R.  F.  Farrell.    Catholic  World,  June,  10  pp. 

National  Aids  to  Education.    J.  W.  Patterson.    Education,  May-June,  X2  pp. 

Sur  les  Noms  Propres  Basques  contenus  dans  quelques  Documents  Pyrdn^ns  de  Xle, 
Xlle,  et  Xllle  Siecles.    A.  Luchaire.    Revue  Linguistique,  April,  22  pp. 

On  the  Consonant  Declension  in  Old  Norse,  I.  S.  Primer.  American  Journal  of  Philol- 
Ogy»May,  18  pp. 

Physical  Education  (continued).  Dr.  F.  L.  Oswald.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  February, 
12  pp. ;  April,  8  pp. ;  May,  17  pp. 

ApproT*:.  jte  Quadratures  of  the  Circle,  IV.  P.  E.  Chase.  Journal  of  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, ^'    .    (     D. 

Sc    •  '  •'   ^icne.    Sanitarian,  June,  4  pp. 

The  \V     ,  ton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy.    F.  Rogers.    Penn  Monthly,  May,  8  pp. 
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The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deal  M^  G.  Morrison.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
May,  6  pp. 

Seeing  and  Thinking.    Prof.  Huxley.    School  Journal,  May  21. 

Teachers'  Examinaaon  Questions  for  Wisconsin- State  Certificates.  Teachers' Guide, 
February.  / 

Teachers'  Examination  Questions  for  Ohio  State  Certificates.    Teachers'  Guide,  March. 

Teachers'  Examination  Questions  for  New  York  State  Certificates.  Teachers*  Guide, 
April. 

Thomas  Carlyle.     W.  M.  Barbour.    New  Englander,  May,  9  pp. 

Thomas  Carlyle.    Westminster  Review,  April,  36  pp. 

Thomas  Carlyle.    M.  O.  W.  O,     (Macmillan's  Magazine.)    Living  Age,  April  30. 

Home  Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle.    G.  Putnam.    Potter's  American  Monthly,  May,  3  pp. 
■     Thomas  Carlyle.    Marp^aret  F.  Sullivan.    Dial,  March,  3  pp. 

Carlyle's  Portrait  of  Himself.    J.  MacCarthy.    Catholic  Quarteiily  Review,  April,  30  pp. 

Mr.  Carlyle.    London  Quarterly  Review,  April. 

The  Literary  Work  of  Carlyle.    G.  Saintsbury.    Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  15  pp. 
'Thomas  Carlyle.     Rev.  P.  L.  Jones.    Baptist  Review,  April,  15  pp. 

Thomas  Carlyle.    Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick.    Unitarian  Review,  April,  21  pp. 

Atheism  in  our  Colleges.    K  D.  Mead.    Unitarian  Review,  April,  8  pp. 

Censures  on  Harvard  College  in  1672.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Rd^ister,  April. 

Colleges  of  Business.    Teacher,  March. 

The  Need  of  a  Radical  Change  in  the  Education  and  Training  of  the  American  Girl,  and 
the  Physician's  Duty  therein.  Dr.  H.  Osgood.  College  and  Clinical  Record,  March, 
II  pp. 

Education  in  the  United  States.    J.  Eaton.    Sanitarian,  May,  10  pp. 

On  the  Distribution  of  English  Place  Names.  W.  R.  Browne.  Transactions  of  the 
Philological  Society,  Part  I. 

Partial  Correction  of  English  Spelling.  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society, 
PartL 

The  Influence  of  the  German  University  System  on  Theological  Literature.  R.  L.  Dab* 
ney.    Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  April,  28  pp. 

On  some  Differences  between  the  Speech  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  T.  B.  Sprague. 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  Part  L 

The  Teacher's  Idea  of  Culture :  Address  by  K.  Stoneman.    School  Bulletin,  April. 

Theological  Education,  VII.  —  Private  Instructions  for  the  Ministry.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  April,  16  pp.  . 

Should  University  Degrees  be  given  to  Women?     Westminster  Review,  April,  12  pp. 

Curious  Schools.  By  various  authors.  Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  188 1.  3-372  ])p., 
illustrated,  i2mo»  cloth,  |i.oo.  Papers  on  —  Cadet  Life  at  West  Point;  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind ;  Boston  Whittling  Schools ;  Philadelphia  School 
of  Reform ;  About  some  Sewing  Schools  ;  A  Chinese  Mission  School ;  The  Flower  School 
at  Corlear's  Hook;  Lady  Beta's  Cooking  School ;  The  Bad  Boys  of  France ;  The  Children's 
Hour  —  A  Novel  Art  School;  At  a  Day  Nursery;  Some  Indian  Schools  ;  The  Training 
School  Ship  "  Minnesota." 

A  Short  History  of  Education  is  a  reprint  of  the  article  ''  Education  "  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  edited,  with  notes  and  references,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  makes  a  compact  but  comprehensive  history  of  educa- 
tion, including  sketches  0I  Sturm,  Ratke,  Comenius,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Milton,  Francke, 
Rousseau,  Basedow,  Salzmann,  Pestalozzi,  Jean  Paul,  Jacotot,  Bell,  Lancaster,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  Alexander  Bain.  The  literature  of  education  is  treated  at  some  length,  and 
the  public-school  systems  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  described.  ProL  Payne 
adds  a  select  list  of  one  hundred  educational  works,  with  description  and  prices,  and  many 
valuable  notes;  also  eight  pages  upon  Comenius,  giving  biography,  principles,  bibliog- 
raphy, etc    C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching.  J.  L.  Hughes.  American  edition,  i6mo,  136  pp.,  50c.  C.  W. 
Bardeen. 

The  250  Regents'  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  Names  of  the  Principals,  and 
Relative  Rank  in  the  Apportionments  of  the  past  Six  Years.  32mo,  24  pp.,  paper,  25c.  C. 
W.  Bardeen. 

Messrs.  John  Wiley  &  Sons  have  issued  a  second  edition,  revised,  of  West  Point  and  the 
Military  Academy.      By  Edward  S.  Farron,  U.  S.  A. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  publish  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System.  By  William  A.  Hanunond,  M.  D.  This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's well-known  work. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Macmillan,  Comhill,  Fortnightly  Review,  Good 
Words.)    The  Eclectic,  June. 

The  New  Version  of  a  Protestont  New  Testament  The  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Becker.    Catholic 
-  World,  July. 
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